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On  the  State  qf  the  Country,  in  Decembef  1816. 
(Bj-  the  Right  Hon.  Sia  Johm  Sinclaik,  Bait.) 

Tn  order  that  public  spirited  individuals,  dcsjrous  oï  explain* 
•*-  ing  their  sentiments  on.tbe  stjite  oï  the  country,  at  the  pré- 
sent eventful  crisîs,  shoald  be  enabled  to  do  it  with  more  ad* 
Tantage,  I  b^  leave  to  submit  to  thcir  considération,  some 
authentic  fa!:t$^  extracted  from  public  documents,  on  which 
ibeir  reasoning  may  be  founded.  The  accounts  connected  with 
the  property  tàx,  furnish  the  best  data  for  supplying  such  use- 
fui  informationt  and  shaii  therefore  be  the  foundation  of  the  fol- 
Ibwing  statexoents. 

1.  Amount  of  the  property  tax  for  thrce  years,  ending  5th 
April  1814,  (fractions  omitted.) 

Gross  Assessment  Net  Afsessmcnt. 

Ann,  1812         .    L.1M62,775        -     L.  13,30'i,7S2 

1813  -     15,488,51.6    -    14,215,020 

1814  -    15,325,720    -    14,54j,279 

The  last  year  being  the  most  productive,  the  subséquent  dé- 
tails prindpally  refer  to  it. 

VOL.  XVIU.  NO.    69.      .  A 


2  Oh  Ûie  State  of  tke  Country^  in  Decmikr  1816. 

The  property  tax  was  payable  according  to  five  sche 
numbered  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  £•  distinguishiog  the  differ&at  < 
of  contributors* 


AgricUUwral,  Class* 
ScKeduIe  A;  contains  lands,  tenements^  and  hereditai 
For  tbe  sake  of  comparisoDi  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
aiDouDt  of  the  income  thence  arisins^  not  only  for  the 
1814,  but  for  the  year  1806,.  when  the  distinctions  regi 
the  subdivisions  of  this  class  were  first  made.  Some  ide 
thence  be  forzned,^  of  the  great  increased  value  of  prope 
that  interval- 

Annual  income  from  lands  and  houses. 

Alun.  1806.  Ann^ 

Property  from  lands,       -     L^9,834,484j  t.39,4( 

Property  from  houses,     -         11,913,513^  16  fil 


• 

41,747,997 

55^61 

Amount  of  tithes    - 

2,012,064 

2^-î 

Profits  from  manors> 

43,521 

1 

Amount  of  fines  on  leases 

72,502 

2: 

Profits  of  qqarries           ^ 

32,456 

« 

Profits  of.  mines     - 

363,853: 

6' 

Profits  of  iron  works  *    - 

84^&i5^ 

6 

General  profits  of  varions  de- 

scriptions, connected  with 

landed  property 

477,758 

1 

Add  for  fractions 

4- 

L.44,83i,770  $60,1 

Value,  Ann.  1806    44»8 


Increase  from  1806  to  1814  inclusive    $L.15,3 

Schedule  B.  contains^  the  income  of  the  occnpiers  o1 

Ann.  1814,  and  was  divided  into  the  following  eusses. 

I-  ■ 

*  In  the  public  accounts,  thèse  profits  are  includednn  the 
arisîng  from  lands  and  houses,  but  tbe  larger  potdon  of  the 
Ii.400,000  properly  belong  to  commerce  ;  and  the  uz  ther 
mounting  to  Lm40,000,  shall  afterwards  be  deducted  from 
corne  artsÎDg  front' land; 

X  OftbtL.60,1 48,330  radier  more  than  one  tentb^  or  L.6,( 
is  tbe  proportion  of  Scodand. 

§  Ann.  1803,  the  income  from  lands,  tenements»  and  h 
xnents,  amounted  only  to  L.38,498,136y  so  that  tbeincrea 
1803.  to  1814,  inclusive»  was  L.2I,650|194. 


181?.      On  ihe  Ètate  of  ihe  Ôounhy^  in  December  1 8 1 Ô.           S 

Lmds  tithe  free,  in  England         ...  L.Q.i'SSySOQ 

Titheftblen           .......        ^  23/268,7SS 

Tîtbe  free  in  part .74-0,664' 

Tithe  free  on  payaient  of  a  moduB          -        -  560,570 
Lands  tithe  free,  in  Scotland      -     L.4<,à6T,657 
Titheable  io  Scotland         «        -                   209 


= ^         4,367,866 

Add  toit  fractions  .        é.        ^        .        .  i 


L.S8,S96,14i 


The  gtoss  dûty  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound^ 
after  deducting  tithes,  amounts  to  L.2,7â4f,4r50.  The  net  duty 
toL.2, 176,228. 

Classes  not  ÀgriadiuraL 

The  sum  payable  from  funded  property,  and  on  the  interes- 
of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  was  contained  in  Schedule  C.  aC 
mounting  in  ail  to  L.3,004,861. 

Schedule  D.  is  the  assessment  of  profits  on  commercial  pro- 
{terty^  trade  and  manufactures,  and  every  spc^cies  of  profession^ 
as  lawyers,  physicians,  &c.  the  income  of  ail  which  is  stated  ac 
L.37,058,988,  and  the  taxes  arising  from  which,  deducting 
certain  allowances,  is  L.3,02 1,187.  In  the  accounts  for  some 
years  past,  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  thèse  several 
sources  of  income,  but  there  was  in  1801,  when  trade  produced 
only  L.1, 121,792  of  duty.  Out  of  the  L.3,021,l87j  therefore, 
of  net  assessment,  payable  Ann.  18  H,  on  commercial  property 
and  yrqfèssionSf  L.2,000,000  is  the  largest  sum  that  can  be  ai- 
lotted  to  trade  aUme» 


Schedule  E.  is  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Provincial  offi- 
ces (as  corporation  ofiSces,  coroners,  under-sherifTs,  &c.)  and 
casual  profits.  Thèse  amounted,  Ann.  1814,  to  L.188«9S2  of 
duty.  The  other  class  consists  of  our  naval,  military,  and  civil 
establishments,  including  the  courts  of  justice  and  tlie  civil  list  ; 
the  tax  on  ail  thèse  sources  amounted  to  L  924,312. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  the  folio winp:  statement  may  be 
given,  as  a  gênerai  view  of  the  amount  of  assessment  for  the 
property  tax,  Ann.  181 4-15. 

Il  The  amount  of  compositions  for  tithesy  and  of  tithes  I«ase4 
oaCf  is  L,2,231,910. 

A2 
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^bcdule  A.  land  in  property  -  -  L  4,297,247 

Schedule  B.  occupiei*s  of  land         -  -  2,176,228 

Total  on  lands        -        6,47S,475 
Tax  on  bouses      -  -  -  -        •.        1,625,939 


8,099,414 
Schedule  C.  on  funded  property  •  -        8,004,861 

Schedule  D.  trades  -         -      *^  L.2,000,000 

Ditto,  professions  -        -  1,021,187 


Schedule  E.  provincial  oflices       -  188,932 

Ditto,  naval,  military,  and  civil  (esta- 
blishments      ...  924,312 


8,021,187 


1,113,244 


*  Supplementary  acéounts         -  -  -  80,000 

*  Overplus  duties  and  penalties  -  -  7,008 
Àdd  for  fractions         .            -            -            -  6 


Total  gênerai  amount        L.  1^,325,720 

Déductions  from  the  gênerai  amount. 

Charges  of  management  .  .  -  344,228 

Allowance  of  duty  to  foreignera,  friendly  societies,  8cc.  1 70,000 

Allowances  to  children  -  -  -  166,213 

Certificates  of  discharge^  and  returns  for  process  100,000 

L.780,441 


Grossprodùce  -        -         -        •        -         L.15,325,720 

Déductions         -..---  780,441 


Net  produce  from  the  whole  asaessment        -        L.  14,545,279 


a 


The  importance  of  property  in  land,  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
is  sufficiently  évident,  from  thèse  statements.  It  amounted  to 
L.6,43S,475,  (deducting  L.40,000  as  the  tax  on  commercial 
profits  on  iron  works),  independent  of  the  houses  occupied  by 
t&e  proprietors  of  land  ;  while  the  commercial  interests  were 
not  sharged  more  than  about  two  millions.  Nor  îs  this  alL  It 
is  the  land  that  fumishes  the  materials  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  manufactures,  as  the  woollen,  the  leather,  the  iron,  the 


^  Not  mentioned  before,  but  contained  in  the  documents. 
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hardware,  the  earthen  ware»  &c,  The  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers  of  land,  suppiy  the  b^t  market  to  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  ;  and  it  is  through  them,  that  the  frreater  part  of  the 
odittr  professions  gain  their  livelihood.  Numbcrs  of  the  fund* 
bolders  are  Jittle  aware»  that  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
the  payments  of  their  dividends  must  dépend.  For  it  is  to  be 
observedf  that  as  the  property  tax  was  imposed  on  ail  ,ihe  classes 
qf  the  cammuniiy,  in  proptJttion  to  their  wealth  or  income^  hence^ 
the  taxes  payable  in  cvery  other  *may^  by  each  class.  and  every  in^ 
dividual  in  each  class^  who  spends  his  income^  must  be  neariy  in 
the  same  proportion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proper  and  just  to  state,  that  the 
agriculturists  are  greatly  indebted  to  trade  and  manufactures, 
for  that  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  they  oc- 
casion ;  and  if  the  manufacturer  pays  more  for  the  provisions 
be  consumes,  than  his  competitors  in  foreign  markcts,  he  ought 
to  receive  a  bounty,  œi  tJie  goods  he  exports^  to  compensate  for 
that  excess,  and  to  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  foreigu 
rivais. 

It  may  next  be  désirable,  to  ascertain  the  income  from  the 
aoil,  in  the  years  i806  and  1814*  ;  and  the  value  of  the  produc* 
tiona  of  the  soil  Ann.  1814. 

Ann.  1806.  Ana.  1814. 

^'^^"5'''"'''.'''^''^''''''!''^  L.29,83M84.  L.39,405,705 

2.  ïithes            -         -         -  2,0 J  2,064  2,732,898 

3.  Fines  on  leases       -        -  72,502  216,546 

4.  Quarries        -         -         -  32,456  70,37» 

5.  Mines             ...  363,853  678,786 

î 

L.32,3 15,359      L.43, 104,3 13 
Increaseio  1814        -        -  10,788,954 


L.43, 104,3 13 


In  the  flourîshing  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  high  priées 
given  for  minerai  producc,  the  above  sum  of  L.43, 104,313  may 
be  multiplied  by  five,  and  the  total  annual  profit  arising  from 
the  soil,  in  1814,  may  be  estimatcd  at  L.2 1.3,52 i, 565.  A  very 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  producc  lias  lately  reduc- 
ed  this  amount  to  a  considérable  cxtent,  and  the  circulating 
médium  of  the  nation  being  also  considcrably  diminisiied,  tlie 
joint  efiects  of  thèse,  are  the  principal  causes  of  those  public  and 
private  distresses  which  we  now  expérience.     In  fact  it  is,  not 
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passing  froin  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace,  **  but  from  a  siafé 
*<  qf  abtmdavt  ta  déficient  circulation^  '*  that  is  tbe  great  source 
of  our  calamities. 

It  likewise  appears  from  the  following  statement,  printed  hy 
ordér  of  the  House  of  Gommons,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1816, 
that  the  ôccupiers  of  land  form  a  most  numerousi  as  well  as 
valuabk,  class  of  the  community. 

N«;  of  Persons. 

1.  Occupiers  of  land,  with  incomes  under  501.  per 

annum,  and  consequently  exempt  from  the  tax        114,778 

2.  Occupiers  from  50/.  to  150/.  pcr  ann.      432,53^ 
S.  Occupiers  above  150/.  -  -        42,062 

474,596 


Total         569,374 


When  we  consider  for  a  moment,  how  usefully  this  immense 
boây  of  respectable  and  industrious  iùdividuals  are  occupied  ;^- 
that  by  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  number  of  familles  chiefly  eraployed 
în  agriculture,  amounts  to  895,998  ; — that  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  servants  employed  by  farmers,  each  family  cannot  be  es- 
timated  at  less  than  six,  or  about  5,400,000  soûls  in  ail  ; — and 
that  besides  the  numbers  who  are  direcUi/  dépendent  upon  agri- 
culture for  their  subsrstencei  there  are  several  millions  indtrectly 
in  a  similar  predicament  ; — it  is  impossible  not  to  bc  astonished, 
at  the  very  moderate  encouragement  given  to'agricultural  exer- 
tions,  and  how  little  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  has  hi<* 
therto  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  occupy  it.  Thrice  has  the  commercial 
interest  been  relieved  by  loans  from  the  public  ;  but  hitherto, 
no  such  mark  of  public  protection  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
land. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1816,  another  document  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Gommons,  stating  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  trade  and  professions,  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty  tax..  »,    .  . 

No.  of  Fenons. 

1,  Persons  in  trade  and  professions  under  50/.  per 

annum,  and  exempt  from  the  tax  -          -         100,760 

2.  Above  50/.  and  under  150/.  -  -  117,306 
S.  From  160/.  to  1000/.  -  -  -  31,928 
4.  From  1000/.  and  upwards      -        -  3,692 

152,926 


Total    -    .    253,686 
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'  Consequently  there  are  474|596  actual  conîHbutors  to  tbe 
woperty-tax,  amongthe  agricultaral  classés,  and  only  152,926 
m  trades,  and  other  professions,  making  the  number  of  actual 
eontributors  connected  with  agriculture,  more  than  ail  the  classes 
în  Schedule  D  ptft  togetber,  not  less  than  321,670. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  l£at  thèse  statements  will  satisfy  every  im- 
partial individual,  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  this  coun- 
try  dépend  upon  the  productions  of  the  soW^^^that  thelatid  is 
ike  baùs  of  ourJinancicU  System  ; — that  it  is  the  source  on  which 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  payment  of  the  public 
creditors,  must  dépend  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  revenues 
»€f  the  church,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  payments 
to  the  poor^  and  varions  other  public  charges,  are  payable  from 
the  same  source.  Hence,  nothing  can  be  more  impoKtic,  than 
to  neglect  the  adoption  of  any  measure  by  which  the  interests 
of  agriculture  can  be  promoted  ;— or  more  hazardous,  than  to 
take  any  step  by  which  its  prosperity  can  be  impaired,— or  those 
who  11  ve  by  it,  either  impoverished,  or  brought  to  ruin« 

The  RestdH. 

1.  That  when  the  tax  on  property  is  assessed  at  15,300,000^ 
above  eight  millions  of  that  sum  are  charged  on  lands  and 
houses,  of  which  6,433,4<75/.  arise  from  lands  alone,  *  and  on- 
ly 3,021,187/.  on  trades,  manufactures,  and  ail  other  professions, 
i)f  which  not  above  two  millions  can.  be  the  proportion  of  the 
commercial  interest.  Hence  it  is  évident,  that  agriculture  is 
the  greatest  source  of  our  wealth,  and  the  real'ïasù  of  o«r 
prosperity. 

2.  That  the  occupiers  of  the  soîl  in  Great  Britain  alone,  a- 
mount  to  589,374  indwiduals ^ — that  M5fi9S  families  dépend 
xhiefly  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence  ; — and,  that  at  six 
to  a  iamily,  (a  moderato  coroputation,  when  the  number  of  ser- 
vants employed  by  farmers  is  considered),  the  total  number, 
•dircctly  depending  on  agriculture,  cannot  be  stated  at  less 
than  5,400,000  soûls. 

3.  That  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  remaining  classes 
of  the  community  dépend  indirectly  upon  the  produce  of  the 
soil  for  the  means  of  their  subsistence;  and  that  the  land  like- 
wise  furnishes  the  raw  materials  of  numerous  manufactures,  and 
is  the  basis  of  our  foreign  trade. 

4.  That  the  actual  contributœs  to  the  property  tax,  from  the 

*  That  is,  deducting  L.40|000  on  account  of  the  commercial  pro< 
%ts  on  xhe  iroa  works. 
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occupiers  of  the  soil,  amount  to  474,596,  wliilst  from  trades» 
and  ail  other  professions,  the  amount  îs  only  152,926,  making 
a  différence  in  favour  of  agriculture»  to  the  amount  of  321^670 
actual  contributors. 

5.  That  from  the  superior  importance  of  agriculture,  every 
means  ought  to  be  taken  to  proihote  its  advantage,  and  the  in- 
terest  of  those  who  are  cmployed  in  it  ;  and  for  that  purpose» 
that  it  is  highiy  expédient  to  gfant  loans  from  the  public,  to  thé 
landed,  without  excluding,  if  it  shall  be  found  necessary,  the 
commercial  interest  ;  * — to  place  the  **  circulation  qf  the  coun^ 
tri/y  "  (which  is  at  présent  in  a  most  wretched  state),  on  a  foot- 
ing of  security  and  abundance  ; — and  to  take  such  other  steps^ 
as  may  rostore  the  demand  and  consumption  ot  a  great  home 
market,  and  that  internai  opulence  and  industry,  upon  WhicH 
the  prosperity  cf  our  manufactures,  and  the  reyenue  of  the 
State,  must  principally  dépend. 

December,  1816. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

■ 

Observations  on  the  récent  Altération  in  the  Distillery  Lofœs. 

SlR, 

As  you  did  me  the  honour  of  publishing,  in  your  valuable 

.  MisceUany,  some  observations  on  the  Distillery  làws,  I  beg  leavè 

^  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  sanie  subject,  which  occurred  to 

me  on  perusing  the  latc  act,  56.  Geo.  III.,  which  I  had  no  op- 

portunity  of  doing  until  within  a  fe^  days. 

Your  correspondent  in  Invèrhess  observes,  that,  by  this  law, 

the  distillers  are  too  much  laid  under  the  supervision  of  excise- 

I  tnen,  who  are  particularly  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  that 

j  part  of  the  country.  .  I  agrée  with  him,  that  their  attendance 

I  is  too  often  made  necèssary,  and  ain  humbly  of  opinion,  that 

!  înstead  of  preventing,  it  v^ill  raiher  be  the  means  of  promoling 

fraud  ;  as  wheresoever  thèse  gentlemen  hâve  much  power  of 

giving  troublèj  forbearance  must  be  purchased,  and  the  consi- 

deratioh  will  be  saved  oUt  of  the  légal  duties,  and  as  much 

more  as  possible.     Those  who  will  condescend  to  be  on  such 

terms  with  them,  ànd  will  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices, 

will  thus  hâve  a  most  unfair  advantage  over  the  honcst  trader. 


*  How  could  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund  be  more  advanta- 
ge ously  employée!  ? 
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who  widbes  to  *  rcnder  unto  Caesar  tkat  which  belongeth  to 
'  Cassar.  ' 

Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  conjecture  ;  but  I  am  justifi* 
ed  ia  making  the  observation,  by  what  was  discovered  on  ex- 
amining  several  excisemen  before  a  Committee  of  Pariiamentt 
respecting  the  distilleries  in  Ireland.  Wbetker  men  in  that  ca- 
pacity  are  more  upright  in  this  country  than  in  Ireland,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  détermine.  Tbe  constant  attendance  of  excise- 
nen,  too,  must  create  a  most  enormous  expense  on  tbe  collec- 
tion of  tbe  Revenue,  as  one  will  be  employed  for  every  still 
that  is  situated  in  the  Highiand  districts.  However,  wcre  the 
business  of  légal  distillation  only  fully  and  permanent ly  esta- 
blished,  and  carried  on  by  men  of  capacity  and  property,  ma- 
ny  of  tbe  restrictive  clauses  of  tbe  act  migbt  be  dif^pensed  with» 
and  fewer  excisemen  required»    ' 

Tbe  question  of  most  material  conséquence  is,  whetber  tbe 
licensed  distiller  can  carry  on  business  to  advantage,  and  pay 
the  iluty  now  imposed  ?  Ânother  question  of  material  consé- 
quence is,  whetber  the  licensed  distiller  can  afford  to  pay  the 
duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  also  the  duty  on  malt  ?  for  un- 
Icss  malt  spirits  are  made  by  them,  it  is  idie  to  taJk  of  suppress- 
jng  smuggling.  However,  as  they  are  ail  on  an  equal  footing* 
in  regard  to  dutics  and  markcts,  they  hâve  no  cause  to  couw 
plain,  as  malt  spirits  will  always  bring  a  proportional  price.  I 
tbink  there  cannot  bc  a  doubt,  that  the  business  may  be  carri- 
ed on,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  the  présent  dulieç,  provided  people 
are  disposed  to  givc  tbe  same  prices  which  they  bave  long  bceu 
Bccustomcd  to  give,  and  are  now  giving  to  smugglers,  viz.  front 
Iwclve  to  fourteen  shillings  pcr  gallon.  Indeeo,  at  the  présent 
price  of  gram,  it  may  not  perhaps  bc  aftbrded  ;  but,  in  géné- 
ral, it  certaînly  may.  I  bave,  liowever,  heard  of  a  guinea  per 
ralloQ  being  given  for  Highland  whisky  in  Edinhurgh.  If  it  is 
K\ssible  to  carry  on  tbe  business  fairly,  the  advantage  is  so  ob- 
ious  to  thosc  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  that  every 
'enileman  and  farmer  ought  to  excrt  hinistlf  to  protect  the  fair 
lealers,  and  suppress  the  smugglers.  Such  is  the  best  way  of 
lecreasing  the  number  of  excisemen  ;  by  wbom  smuggling  will 
lever  be  suppresscd.  Some  further  encouragement  will  perhaps 
>e  found  necessary,  and  will  doubtiess  be  grantcd  when  the 
iieasure  bas  had  time  to  be  acted  upon,  and  fairly  tried. 

At  présent,  they  labour  undcr  the  very  great  di.sadvantage« 
>f  bciDo;  obligcd  to  pay  ail  tbe  duties  in  advancc,  being  allowed 
lo  incro  than  fourteen  days  crédit.  They  certamiy  ought  to  bc 
)iit  on  a  footing  with  the  importers  of  foreign  wines  and  spirits^ 
lici  bc  aLowed'to  warehousc  their  spirits  upon  bond,  for  a  cer- 
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tain  time  to  be  Hmited.  This  wonid  enable  them  to  manufii^ 
ture  the  surplus  of  abundant  crops;  to  supply  the  deficiency» 
and  be  the  best  means  of  stopping  distillation  in  scarce  yean« 
It  would  also  be  a  means  of  preventing  smuggling  in  such  yearSf 
«s  the  demand  would  be  supplied  from  the  wanmouses,  on  bet- 
ter  tenns  than  smugglers  could,  when  corn  îs  very  high  prioed» 
The  spirits  would  be  mach  improved,  and  rendered  much  more 
"wholesome  by  keeping  ;  and  it  would  make  no  différence  to  the 
Kevenue,  wnether  the  duties  are  paid  when  the  spirits  are  di»- 
tilled,  or  when  taken  out  for  consuropt.  Nay,  it  would  tend  to 
secure  the  Revenue  ;  as,  in  that  case,  the  distiller  would  not  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  send  out  small  quantities,  or  amall  casks. 

Now,  as  at  ail  times  when  corn  is  likcly  to  be  dear,  a  great 
clamour  is  raised  against  distillation  from  grain  ;  and  pétitions 
are  now  preparing,  in  ail  the  great  towns,  for  its  prévention; 
and  will  perhaps  appear  with  a  great  multitude  of  signatures. 
As  many  join  in  this  clamour,  with  the  best  intentions»  without 
considering  what  benefit  would  be  gained  by  preventing  it»  I 
beg  leave  te  submtt  a  calculaiion  of  the  probable  savuig  of 
bread  corn,  were  none  to  be  consumed  in  spirits  for  a  year,  in 
ail  .-Scotland. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  quantity  that  is  distilled,  let 
us  make  a  probable  conjecture  of  what  is  consumed*  I  shall 
suppose,  that  every  man,  from  10  to  50  years  of  âge,  takes  a 
glass,  or  a  fourth  of  a  gill,  every  day  ;  every  woman  of  the 
eame  âge,  half  thatquantity;  and  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  below  10  years  of  âge»  and  above  50,  takes  a  third  of  it. 
This  allowance  will  be  redconed  above  the  truth  by  &ome  ; 
by  others  far  below  it  ; — but,  in  my  humble  opinion^  it  will  corne 
near  it,  taking  the  average  of  the  people. 

Gallons, 
For  the  first  class,  the  amount  is  «  «  1,508,496 

For  the  second  class         •  -         .         •         •         865,671 

For  the  third  class        •         .         .         .  .  725,676 


3,099,84$ 
Supposing  the  average  tjuantity  of  spirits,  produced  from  a 
<{uarter  of  barley,  to  be  15  gaUons,  the  quantity  saved  for 
bread,  by  stopping  distillation,  would  only  be  206^656  quar- 
ters,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  an  ingenious  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  (Vol.  2.  p.  ISl.)  would  be  rather  under 
two  ounces  of  bread  for  each  individual  per  day  ;  or,  if  each 
individual  can  hâve  daily  -  -  •  21  oz. 

By  stopping  distillation,  he  may  hâve  more  -         1.75 

The  fuU  allowance  being        «        22.75  oz« 
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This  is  tbe  whole  that  conld  be  gained,  supposing  that  ail  thcr 
corn  used  by  the  distillers  were  fit  for  bread,  and  that  noue 
waiïlà  be  converted  into  spirits,  were  the  licensed  distilleries 
itopped.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  in  ihe^rst  place,  that  the 
(reater  part  of  the  corn  used  by  them  is  not  fit  for  bread,  of 
tbich  there  is  toc  large  a  proportion  of  last  crop.  Secondli/^ 
Jiaty  of  what  they  do  use,  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  do 
lot  prétend  to  ascertain,  is  returned,  after  extracting  the  spi- 
its  from  it,  for  food  to  man,  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  pork. 
Vkirdlyy  that  if  the  licensed  stills  were  stopped,  smugglcrs 
ronld  go  on,  who  waste  a  great  deal  more  grain,  in  propor- 
ion  to  tbe  spirits  they  produce,  as  well  as  ail  the  refuse.  If 
he  licensed  distillers  are  allowed  to  go  on,  the  high  price,  and 
oor  quality  of  the  grain,  will  be  a  sufficient  check  to  prevent 
bem  from  making  any  more  than  will  supply  the  demand, 
rhich  the  smme  cause  will  tend  to  diminish  greatly. 

het  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  perse- 
ère  in  suppressing  and  discouraging  the  practice  of  public 
eggîng,  which  will  do  much  for  reducing  the  consumpt  of 
rain  in  distillation.  But  while  any  grain  is  used  for  that  pur- 
ose,  it  is  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  ail,  that  it  should  be 
ione-legally.  To  the  Revenue,  the  stoppage  of  the  distillers 
rcNild  be  a  most  serions  loss,  amounting  to  no  less  that  891,205/. 
yterling,  exclusive  of  the  duty  on  the  proportion  of  malt  used. 
\m  the  additional  snpply  of  bread,  thus  obtained,  would  scarce- 
f,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  be  sufficient  for  a 
t>rCnight's  consumption,  it  may  be  secured  by  a  little  economy 
n  the  use  of  corn,  which  surely  would  be  préférable  to  sacri- 
icing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Revenue.  That  such  economy 
I  necessary,  is  very  évident.  The  corn  has  not  ripened  fully» 
.nd  a  great  deal  bas  been  lost  in  the  harvesting  ;  more  will  bc 
DSt  in  the  stack-yard,  if  not  most  carefully  attended  to.  The 
iroduce  of  bread,  from  the  very  best,  will  be  déficient.  There 
rail,  however,  a  great  crop  of  hay  and  fodder,  consequently 
nach  less  corn  will  be  required  for  horses  ;  and  the  high  price 
if  it  will  induce  the  farmers  to  save  as  much  in  that  way  as  pos- 
ibie.  The  very  iow  price  of  cattle,  will  enable  every  body  to 
ise  a  greater  portion  of  animal  food  ;  which,  with  the  abund- 
int  supply  of  fish,  always  at  command,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ecure  this  countir  from  ail  risk  of  scarcity. 

At  ail  evcnts,  I  am  convinced  that  the  stoppage  of  the  dis- 
iHeries  is  a  measure  much  more  likeiy  to  produce  a  fréquent  ré- 
currence of  the  evil,  than  to  prevent  it  in  the  mean  tinie  ;  at 
»e8t,  it  is  merely  a  temporary  expédient,  which  is  inconsistenc 
irith  Sound  policy.     My  ideaa  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  my 
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cnlculadons,  may  be  erroneous  ;  but  before  any  one  joins  îd  tl 
damour,  let  me  request  him,  to  convince  himself  by  raore  co 
rect  information!  and  I  shall  be  very  bappy  to  be  convicted  < 
crror,  on  soond  principlos.     I  am«  Sir,  yours^  Akatoiu 

JV^t  or  Stonehavcn^  2 1 .  Dec.  1816. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Dr  Richardson  oh  Ftorin. 

It  is  some  years  siace  I  hâve  appeared  io  tbe  Edinburgi 
Ma^i^azine  ;  and  it  may  seem  cxtraordinary  that  I  now  corn 
forwf^rdt  not  with  tbe  view  of  accommoda tiog  Scotland^  bu 
Englanix 

I  5hould  be  very  nngratefui  if  I  preferred  any  country,  excep 
m/  ù'wnf  io  Scotland  ;  and  I  bope  soon  to  lay  before  y  ou  mes 
sures  for  the  itnprovement  of  tbe  wildest  parts  of  your  countr} 
of  a  magnitude  scarcely  crédible»  and  of  wbich  the  expense  wi 
be  most  trifling. 

I  niean  to  prove  tbe  facility  of  raising,  in  every  mountain  graz 
ing  farm  in  IScotland,  m  mucb  food  as  wili  sustain,  througi 
the  whole  winter,  the  entire  stock  that  bas  grazed  upon  theo 
during  the  sunmTer. 

Tbe  object  of  my  présent  letter  is,  with  your  assistance,  U 
persuade  some  of  your  nurscrymen  to  prépare  tbemselves  foi 
supplying  the  Southern  English  with  Fiorin  Stolones, — natun 
lia?  taken  care  of  the  Northern. 

The  reason  for  my  suggcsting  this  strange  measure  is  as  fol 
Iow9.  1  bave  long  Kuspected.  and  been  sometimes  told,  tha 
what  was  considered  as  the  Agrostis  stolmiifha  in  the  South  o 
England,  was  either  a  diû'erent  varicty,  or  of  inferior  luxuriance 
to  our  Irish. 

This  point  bas  been  latoly  efTectuaOy  cleared  up  by  my  acutc 
friend  Mr  Preston,  Member  for  Ashburton,  a  gentleman  thai 
bas  observed  nature  with  a  sharper  eye  than  any  other  persoi 
from  his  country  I  bave  corresponded  with. 

Mr  Preston  lound  among  the  spontaneous  Agrostides  througb 
bis  estâtes  and  plantations,  that  three  fourths  are  the  AgrostU 
vulgûris^  which  does  not  luxuriate  to  any  great  value. 

This  is  a  more  délicate  plant  than  the  Stolonifcr^»  not  casiljf 
distinguished  from  it,  and  cannot  bear  the  harshness  of  oui 
Irisk  and  Scoit/i  climates  ;  hence,  I  bave  no  doubt,  English  fail- 
nres  are  so  conimon.  True,  I  myself  hâve  supplied  some  oi 
ihcir  nurscrymcu  with  the  real  Stolonifera,  but  1  must  suppose 
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their  stock  exhaustcd,  as  I  know  tliey  supply  thcmselvcs  Tvith 
ihe  Agrostis  vulgaris  from  Bagshot  Ilmth^  and  gain  prodigîous- 
ly  by  the  sale  oï  it 

I  shall  for  a  moment  suppose  your  countrymcn  cqnally  dis- 
honest  in  ihernselves;  but  thcy  cannot  cheat  in  this  case,  for  their 
Gountry  does  not  enahie  them.  I  never  met  with  any  but  the 
trne  Florin  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  snccessful  candidates  for  the 
Highiand  Soclety's  premium  of  181.5,  (Mr  Baîrd  of  Shotts,  and 
Mrs  Trotter  of  Castlelaw),  will,  I  know,  cheerfully  sirpply 
ihem.'  My  friend  too,  Sir  James  Stewart,  ha»  a  Florin  mea- 
dow  near  the  hospitablc  house  of  Drkghorn. 

Since  Mr  Prestox's  information,  I  hâve  replied  to  différent 
English  applications,  that  I  shall  not  give  instructions  to  any  per- 
son  wbo  is  not  supplied  with  Florin  Stolones  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland;  as  disrepu  te,  failure,  and  disappointment  must  bc  Uie 
necessary  resuit  of  cultivatin^  an  inforior  ppecies. 

The  iil>cral  Premiums  offered  by  your  Highiand  Society  for 
the  bcst  Florin  crops,  hâve  enabled  my  friend  to  show  what 
luxuriance  this  valuable  grass  can  attain  in  your  countr}';  and 
the  Stolones  whence  thèse  crops  were  produced,  were  ail  of  na- 
tive ^rowth. 

Our  Farmixo  Society,  too,  were  very  libéral  in  the  same 
Vray  ;  but  at  first  I  was  ashamcd  to  appcar  as  a  candidate  coni- 
petmg  with  my  own  pupiis.  At  Icngth  it  was  suggested  I  might 
«erve  the  cause,  by  diversifying  my  measures  ;  and  accord  in  «^iy 
Iprqiared  two  différent  areas  in  distant  places  ;  onc  of  ihem  was 
Wntaneous,  neither  ptuntedj  srrjced^  nor  the  swfacr  ùroken, 
The  resuit  of  the  inspection  of  about  three  Scotch  acres  I  havc 
laid  before  the  public  in  Evan's  and  llufly's  Farmcr's  Journal 
of  Dccember  16th. 

A^  home  crop  was  afcerwards  inspected,  and  reportcd  on,  by 
différent  members  of  the  Society,  in  whose  présence  il  was 
îîïowed,  and  weighed  green  at  the  moment  it  was  eut. 

The  BiSHop  OF  Kildare  found  4-58  pound-,  huille  weîght, 
to  an  area  of  five  yards  and  a  haif  equare,  that  is,  an  Kn^lisli 
perch  ;  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  4-71  j  and  the  Bisuoi»  of 
DowN  491-. 

Thèse  wcights  exceed  the  average  of  my  wilder  ncadow,  4tO 
pounds  :  It  is  true,  the  sward  in  ail  thèse  cases  was  damp,  I 
inaj  say  wet,  and  the  loss  in  passing  to  a  slato  of  dry  hay  will 
l^every  grent,  suppose  Ixv)  ifiirds  ;  still,  however,  the  wcight  of 
the  dry  will  txceed,  at  Iccst  in  my  hcil  crops,  tlie  greatost  nro- 
duce  1  hâve  }et  Ijoasted  to  hâve  raised. 

The  weight  of  wct,  grooii  sward,  i?  a  vague  test  of  the  a- 
«ïîount  of  dry  hay.     I  nm  prcpjir'ng  a  b'jfcr,  ar.d  havc  tta.  L'd 
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four  distinct  areas  (mcasured  with  great  accuracy),  apart  iront 
each  otber:  Thèse  sball  not  be  weighed  until  Februaiy  of 
March. 

Still  tbe  quantity  of  p;reen  sward  bas  iU  own  separate  valae* 
My  frien/1  Mr  Curwen  rcquested  me  to  ascertain  for  bim  tbe 
amount  of  Florin  grass  as  a  green  food^  at  tbe  critical  period 
^ben  tbe  Clovers  are  failingi  and  tbe  Tarnips  not  yet  oome 
forward. 

However  wilb'ng  to  gratify  my  friend,  I  reluctantlv  eut  down 
part  of  my  crop,  before  it  was  half  ripe.  I  tried  tne  p^oduee 
in  différent  places,  tbe  average  weight  of  whicb,  on  ttie  26^ 
of  August,  ^^^Jifieen  tons  to  tbe  EngHsb  acre.  Tbe  amount  ap- 
peared  to  Mr  Curwen  so  great,  tbat,  in  restating  ît  to  toe 
public,  be  expressed  bimself  witb  much  caution;  and  yetj^ 
teen  tons  is  sbort,  by  more  than  <me  halfy  tbe  ûmesi  prodooe 
mowed,  late  in  October  and  early  in  November,  as  given  above. 
And,  in  gênerai,  I  find  tbis  late  growing  grass  commonly  d(Hir 
blés  its  quantity  in  September  and  October,  while,  at  ihe  same 
timc,  tbe  qualify  of  tbe  bay  is  mucb  improved. 

Fiorin  cultivators  wili  now  détermine  for  tbemaelves,  accord* 
îng  to  tbeir  exigencies,  wbetber  tbey  wilI  use  any  of  their  Fiorin 
as  su  m  mer  soil,  or  reserve  tbe  wbole  for  winter  bay. 

Sbould  any  of  your  Ëdinburgb  nurserymen  undertake  to  pre^ 
pare  tbcniselves  to  supply  tbe  Ènglisb  fiorin  market,  I  shall  af* 
lord  tbem  every  assii>tance  in  my  power,  eitber  by  instruction 
or  rocommendation.     I  am.  Sir,  your  verv  bumble  servant^ 

Mot/,  Ircland,  Dec.  26M  1816.         W.  R'jchardson,  D,  D. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Improvemcnis  in  Caitkness. 

Sir,  Edinburghf  l5tA  Nov.  1816. 

I  take  tbe  freedom  of  Inying  before  you  a  détail  of  tbe 
metbod  of  reciainiing  waste  land,  practiscd  on  tbe  farmof  West 
Ormky,  by  Mr  William  Henderson,  writer  in  Tburso.  Tbe 
îngcnuity,  economy  and  success  of  tbe  process,  recommend  it 
to  public  notice.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Flîkt. 
Mr  Henderson  bas  attempted  tbe  cultivation  of  a  field  of 
Moor-ground,  witb  a  dark-coloured  sandy  soil,  and  a  clay  sub* 
soi]  ;  tins  moor  (as  a  part  yet  uncuitivatcd  sbows)^  produced  very 
>hort  hcatb,  and  bordcred  on  absolutc  sterility.  His  first  opé- 
ration was  lalbwing  by  tbe  plougb  in  tbe  ordinary  manner  j  but 
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ht  foand  tbat  the  ground  continued  wet,  and  bc^tne  more 
ipongy  than  in  its  origioal  state  ;  the  crops  were  of  course  bad,^ 
ûd  iar  frozn  being  cçmmensurate  with  tlie  expense  incurred» 
To  remedy  this  disadvantage,  be  resolved  on  giving  a  new  form 
to  the  surface,  and  with  that  view  causcd  it  to  be  eut  by  the 
ipide  into  ridges  30  feet  wide  ;  thèse  riJges  were  raised  by  mak- 
ing  large  funrows  12  feet  wide,  18  inchcs  deep  at  the  centre^ 
làd  sloping  to  nothing  at  each  side.  The  clay  taken  from  tbese 
wide  ftirrows  was  thown  upon  the  middle  of  the  ridges  ;  and  the 
ippersoil  taken  from  the  part  thus  scarified,  was  thrown  into 
the  bottom  as  a  covcring  for  the  sloping  subsoil  of  the  sides  of 
the  ridges.  In  order  that  the  soil  might  be  conveniently  thrown 
iofio  the  bottom,  only  two  or  thrce  feet  in  length  of  the  greaC 
fiuTow  was  eut  at  once  ;  thus,  it  was  always  easy  to  remove  the 
soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  part  which  was  last  eut.  The  fîeld  was 
ncKt  manured  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  dung  and  sca-ware; 
it  was  tben  ploughed»  as  a  final  préparation  for  the  secd.  The 
expense  of  forming  ijie  ridges  by  the  spade,  was  5/.  pcr  acre. 

The  first  crop,  after  the  above  detailed  improvement,  yielded 
ten  bolls  of  potatoe-oats  on  each  acre  ;  and  ever  since,  ((>  years},. 
this  field  has  been  as  profitable  as  the  best  old  crofc- ground  oa 
the  farm.  It  is  now  an  excellent  loam,  dry,  of  a  firin  texture, 
and  coTered  with  luxuriant  grass. 

Mr  Henderson  considers  that  his  process,  in  addition  to  a 
better  formation  of  the  subsoil,  has  the  advantagcs  of  immc- 
diately  drying  the  spongy  soil,  by  the  pressure  of  the  iocumbent 
clay»  and  ultimately  of  lorming  a  loam.  by  its  mixture  with  the 
aiUcious  and  vegetable  particles  of  the  soiL  Probably  a  more 
bénéficiai  mixture  of  soi!  with  subsoil  is  not  to  be  met  with. 

There  is  one  considération,  which,  though  of  a  temporary 
nature,  gives  much  importance  to  Mr  Henderson's  mode  of  im- 
provemenL  It  seems  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the 
présent  distress.  Perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  source 
of  employment  of  more  extensive  application,  or  more  produc- 
tive. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Shnrt  Account  of  the  Englisfi  Improver  Imprareâ.,  or^  The  Surv(ir 
of  Husbandry  Survei^ed,  By  Capi'ain  Walter  Blyth.  Pub- 
litihed,  the  3d  édition,  in  1652. 

Although  this  very  shrewd  performance  be  not  the  most 
ancient  Enijiish  publication  on  the  hubjccr,  \et  as  it  L»  amoiit;^ 
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the  olJest  cxtant,  and  as  ît  exhibits  a  very  înterestîng'  vîew 
the  State  of  husbandry  at  that  particiilar  period,  it  bccomes  t 
object  of  much  curiosity,  and  is  worthy  #f  beînp  more  gênerai 
known,  on  account  of  the  many  excellent  remarks  and  judicioi 
instructions  with  which  it  aboands. 

The  author  introduces  this  work  by  Addresses  to  scvcral  d 
scriptions  of  readcrs,  in  the  évident  view  of  attracting  attentic 
to  a  subjcct  hitherto  but  httle  known,'  and  to  prepossess  the: 
^'ith  a  favourable  opinion  of  its  importance. 

Tlie  first  address  îs  to  The  Right  Ilonowable  Lord  Gênera 
Crc/inxvd,  and  the  Ki^ht  Ilonourable  the  Lord  Président,  ar 
the  n»st  of  the  Most  Honourable  Council  of  State.  In  this  l 
confines  himself  chiefly  to  stating  the  àifferent  préjudices  agaiti 
imjfi'ovemeiU  (or  obstacles  to  it)  at  the  time,  which  were,  h 
The  uouTit  of  LcaseSf  from  which  the  tenants  were  deterred  froi 
ihe  attempt.  2(/,  The  discmiragcmcnt  iq  Flood  Land,  from  tl 
risk  of  ^ettinp:  into  lawsuits  with  the  neighbours.  Se2,  T> 
inUrmîxture  of  différent  Propnties  in  Common  Field.  4lkj  Ut 
limitcd  Pastnrage  on  CommanSf  by  which  thèse  were  overstockec 
to  the  great  loss  of  ail  concerned.  5th,  The  want  of  a  Law  i 
conipel  aJI  mcn  to  kill  their  wonts  or  moles.  Qth^  The  net  con 
pelling  men  to  p/an/  IVood  where  thcy  ciU  it  dc/wn.  7M,  Nt 
searching  sufficiently  for  Mines,  Minerais  and  Fussils,  8/A,  2t 
many  IValer  Mills^  to  the  great  destruction,  as  he  terms  it,  < 
abundance  of  gallant  land.  And  the  last^  and  not  the  least,  i 
ihe  rdgn  of  mmiy  abominable  Imsîs,  as  Sloth  and  Idleness^  wît 
their  daughters,  Drunkenness,  Gamin^r  and  Licentimis  Libert\ 
Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  somc  of  thèse  jnrejudiccs  exist  t 
the  présent  day.  At  same  time,  this  is  not  an  ill  remark  to  com 
from  an  old  Parliamentair  soldier. 

The  next  address  is  lo  the  Industrians  Readers  ; — in  whîcl 
he  gives  a  gênerai  prospectus  of  his  Plan,  and  mentions  th 
authors  whom  he  had  eithcr  consulted  or  heard  of,  and  whos 
namrs  we  shall  be  happy  hère  to  record  to  tlteir  crédit,  in  th 
words  of  the  intelligent  author.     *  I  would,  '  says  he,  '  direc 

*  thec  to  considcr  what  hath  been  wrîtten  in  this  kind  by  former  gallaii 

•  instruments,  worthy  of  perpétuai  honour.     Mr  Markham  did  e» 

*  ccUently  for  his  time  :  so  did  Mr  Gouge  in  bis  Husbandry.     M 

*  Tusser  rimes  eut  hi.s  expériences  to  good  purposc  ;  and,  in  ail  thei 

*  bocks,  thou  mayst  find  out  many  things  worthy  thy  observatior 

•  Sir  Francis  Bacon*»  Natural  History  is  worthy  of  high  esteem 

•  It  is  full  of  rarities  and  true  Philosophy. — Sir  Hugh  Flattas  Adam 

•  Art  Revived,  is  of  good  report — Mr  Gabnel  Flait*s  Discovcry  ç 

*  Uidden   Treasnre  is  very  ingenious  ;  and  I   must  not  l'orgct  M 

•  Samuel  JînrtUp's  pièces,  lately  put  forth,  of  Discoverîes  in  othe 
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*  coontricSs  siiUable  to  this  nation.  '     Hc  mentions  aiso,  iii  dif- 
fereat  parts  of  the  work,  a  Mr  SpeecL,  as  a  writer,  or  rather  à 
jfi^yector  in  agricultare)  but  witli  more  marks  of  aversion  than 
esteem.     He  ^ives  notice  aido,  in  this  address«  tlmt  lie  will  in  a 
future  work  ^ive  directions  for  the  rearing  and  fceding  of  cat^le, 
•7-making  of  outter  and  cheese,  &c.    It  seeims  probable,  that  the 
Bhfth  mentioned  (unprecisely  e/ou<^h)  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Bri« 
tannica.  Vol.  I.  last  édition^  as  having  contributed^  by  his  wric- 
itocrs,  so  tnuch  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland^  may  be  this  same  au« 
thor,  and  by  means  of  this  same  promised  publication. 
.  In  hh  address  To  the  Ri^ht  HanourabLe  Nobility  and  Qenbif 
of  the  nation^  he  exhorteth  them  to  set  a  good  example  of  cul- 
tivaûon  themselves  \  or,  where  they  rather  chuse  to  let  out  their 
lands  to  othersi  that  they  chuse  tenants  with  stock  and  indu*<- 
try,  who  may  make  an  honest  livelihood,  as  well  as  pay  the  rent 
mdtly  ; — the  standing  rate  to  be  regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  commodities  in  the  nation.    He  warns  them  a^ainst  such  te- 
nants as  mayj  from  foolish  or  improper  motives,  offlr  more  tharl 
the  land  is  worth  ;  and  who,  after  having  taken  their  will  of  it, 
and  themselves  ruined,  return  it  again  in  such  a  bad  state,  as 
will  compel  the  proprietor  to  abate  the  rent,  or  rctain  it  in  his 
OWD  hands,  to  his  great  discrédit.    He  advises  them  af^ainst  any 
schemes  that  may  seem  to  advance  the  rent,  at  the  cxpensc  of 
the  population;  and  from  this  adverts  to  the  ruin  that  accom- 
panies  (as  he  calls  it)  that  ranting  and  roring  garb  ;  for,  whilst 
they  maintain  the  greatest  roring,  their  lands  steal  away  from 
them  witb  the  greatest  privacy  ; — and  this  not  so  much  by  large 
dietf  as  by  drink  and  wine  abused,  and  gaming  after  «upper  ; 
by  which  night,  with  its  secret  works  of  darkness^  draws  ail  ta 
wreck  and  ruin.     *  And  now,  '  he  continues,  *  give  me  leave, 
'  Most  Honourable,  to  expostulate  with  you^  what  galant  parti? 

*  some  of  you  lose,  for  want  of  exercise,  aud  what  great  estâtes 

*  does  some  one  consume  that  would  maihtain  thoasands  :  l}ut» 

*  fearing  to  ofFend  the  honest  landlord,  by  such  plain  dcniling, 

*  shail  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  '  He  then  takes  notice  of 
the  impropriety  pf  being^  on  the  other  haad,  too  easy  to  te- 
nants, which  may  occasion  them  to  be  indolent  ;  so  that  such 
scldom  thrivo,  with  ail  the  good  bargains  they  get.  Good  Imidj 
he  adds,  \%  one  thing,  Icartnnfji^  or  abiiities  another^  but  the  bet- 
ter  of  any — is  to  improvc  buik.  He  conckides,  by  einreating 
them  to  study  activity  and  inuenurty,  and  to  iinprove  their  lands 
themselves  to  the  hi^hest  pitch,  and  not  to  let  their  high  birth 
or  brecding  prcvent  them  doing  their  duty  to  their  CDUntry,  by 
an  uuremitting  atteutijn  to  the  cultivalioii  and  iniproveincnt  </f 
tht'ir  estâtes. 

VOL.  XVIII.    NO.  C9.  B 
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In  hîs  addrcss  to  The  Hnnourable  Society  of  The  Hattsesr 
(Inns)  of  Court  and  Universities^  he  does  not  dissuade  tbem  from 
attending  chiefly  to  the  higher  and  more  scientific  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  requests  merely  that  they  would,  by  way  of  ré- 
création, stcp  a  iîttle  into  the  (ieMs  and  country,  and  bestow  an 
hour  or  two  on  this  subject,  at  thetr  leisure;  as  they,  of  ail  men> 
from  their  knowledge,  are  fitte>^  to  make  complefc  împrovers«^ 
He  acknowledges,  that  it  was  from  them  that  ne  had  met  witk 
the  most  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and 
had  seen  among  them  the  best  examples  of  good  husbandry-^ 
and  that  he  continued  to  expect  from  them  stiil  greater  dis- 
eoveries.  Hc  then  takes  occasion  to  advert  to  the  state  of  culti« 
vation  among  the  Dutch  ;  and  expresses  a  conviction,  that  from 
their  wisdoms  and  high  charactcr  for  knowledge,  this  country^ 
tbrough  their  efforts,  may  soon  become  more  improved. 

To  the  Honourable  Soldiery  of  the  three  nations,  he  next  ad« 
dresseth  hirnselF,  in  the  trust  that  their  good  ofiiccs  will  not  be 
wanting  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  soi! — on  three  ac- 
counts,  1.  Because  of  the  wcicomc  of  a  calm  after  a  storm  f 
*2,  Because  it  wiil  afibrd  them  employment,  and  much  enlarge 
their  quarters  ;  and,  lastly,  Because  of  their  own  înterest — hav<* 
ing  got  lands  assigned  for  pay, — ko  that  they  may  now  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  thcfr  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks. 

To  the  Husbandmarif  Former ^  or  Tenant ^  he  addresseth  hîm- 
splf,  deprecating  their  préjudices  against  innovation,  and  entreat*» 
ing  a  favourable  réception  to  his  suggestions;  assuring  them^ 
that  by  adopting  a  more  judicîous  system  of  husbandry,  they 
will  not  only  enrich  their  country,  but  cnrich  themselves.  He 
gives  them  many  a  good  admonition,  so  briefly  expressed,  as  not 
to  admit  of  condensation,  and  with  so  much  judgment  as  can 
liardiy  bc  surpassed,  with  al!  the  light  that  bas  arisen  on  the 
sciepcc  of  cultivation,  from  tliat  time  to  the  présent  day. 

Lastly,   he  concludes  thcse  preliminary  addresses,  with  an 

Epistle  to  The  Poor  Cottagcr^  in  which  hc  exhorts  him  to  cast 

off  ail  pnjudicc  too,  against  encloFure  and  othcr  improvements^ 

vhich,  if  they  secm  to  do  him  no  immédiate  good,  will  at  least 

ultimately  do  him  no  harm — but  will  even  incrcasc  the  demand 

*br  his  labours.     *  So,  '  say«  he,  *  I  shall  sny  no  more  at  pre- 

^  sent,  but  conclude  with  wishing  thee  the  blë^^sing  of  God  with 

thy  portion — for  you  havc  more  cause  to  praise  his  Blessed 

>Jan»e,  than  to  repine  at  so  good  a  Providence.  ' 

Thns  hâve  we  cndeavoured  to  rcduce  into  small  compass  the 
substance  of  thèse  inobt  sensible  addresses  and  exhortations^ 
itnprised  in  about  46  pages  of  the  work. 
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In  the  further  prosecution  of  tfais  Treatise»  he  arranges  it  verj 
meChodicallv  into  Distinct  Heads,  under  separate  Cbapters — the 
nature  of  wliich  we  sball  now  endeavour,  in  few  terms,  to  lay  be- 
fore  our  readers. 

Chap.  1. — trcats  of  the  Excellency,  Necessity,  and  Usefulnesft 
of  Improvements.  Thèse  considérations  are  so  self-evident,  that 
he  does  not  spend  much  time  in  enforcing  them  ;  nor  does  it 
secm  at  ail  necessary,  at  tbis  time,  to  enumerate  bis  arguments. 

Chap.  2.— in  which  be  properly  cnough  commences  tbejÊrs# 
gênerai  head^  he  treats  of  The  Causes  of  Barrenness  of  Landy 
which  be  distinguishes  into  two  heads  —  1.  In  man  himselfi 
and,  2.  Ip  the  land  itself. 

1.  In  Man, — From  various  operatîrtg  causes,  as,  a  gênerai 
aversîofi  to  new  discoverics^  not  known  in  their  fathers'  nor  ift 
their  grand fathers'  days.  Too  expensive — more  than  the  profit 
will  defray — or  that  the  împrovement  is  mare  than  thty  can  be» 
îiece — with  many  othcr  frivolous  objections.  Aiso  indolence  qf 
disposition^  tbey  will  not  bestir  themselves  ; — like  to  the  sluggard 
of  old,  tbey  sce  a  lion  in  the  way.  Another  cause  is,  a  déféca- 
tion in  the  laws^  which  are  not  severe  enough  against  idleness 
and  drunkcnness,  nor  against  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Neither 
is  therc  any  magazine  or  treasury,  in  the  particular  counties, 
raiscd,  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  Tbis  seems  to  ba' 
an  idea  similar  to  that  which  pervades  the  country  at  présent,' 
by  which  contributions  are  so  generally  made,  for  giving  em- 
ploymcnt  (not  alms)  to  distrcssed  labonrers  :  An  idea^  altbough 
not  altogetber  novel,  which  bas  never  bcfore  been  acted  upon. 
He  again  reverts  to  drunkenness,  as  being  a  most  prévalent 
vice  in  that  âge.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  tliat  in  ail  âges,  a  pro- 
pensity  bas  been  shown  to  that  vice,  perhaps  less  in  the  pré- 
sent times  than  formerly. 

2.  In  the  second  cause  of  barrenness,  namely  în  Ifie  land  il*' 
self,  he  first  of  ail  enunierates  two  circumstances,  that  are 
more  justly  imputeablc  to  man,  the  first  statcd  cause.  That 
is,  the  ovcr-ploughing  of  some  lands,  till  tbey  will  no  longer 
producc  corn,  and  the  over^m&wing  of  others,  till  tbey  will  no 
longer  produce  grass.  He  procpeds,  however,  to  mention  in- 
stances where  land  is  naturally  unfertile  of  itself  $  such  as  being 
incumbered  wiih  too  many  rock-stones,  or  gravel  ;  some  too 
moist  ;  some  too  dty  ;  some  too  much  exposed  to  wînds  and 
storms;  and  some  too  much  under  the  shade.  In  tbis  chapter 
he  takes  occasion  to  animadvert,  secmingly  with  some  feclirig, 
on  a  publication  imdcr  tbis  title,  New  Inventiojis  far  the  Im- 
provirrg  Lands^  by  «7.  S.  (bis  friend  Speed  we  présume),  pub* 
iished   in   1646.     There  seems,  however,  to  bave  been  some* 
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thing  original,  if  not  praîseworthy',  în  ihîs  pfojectors's  publi- 
cation, notwithstandin^  the  ridicale  with  whicb  thc  worthy 
Captai n  treats  bis  manvring-plmfghy  mannring'ig^aggonj  manur" 
ing'Stone^  corroding-harro'w^  raiiccs  and  seed-bancno. 

In  Cbap.  3.-— with  wbich  commences  The  Second  General 
Headj  or  the  several  mcans  qf  cure,  or  correction  of  barrenness 
in  land,  he  sbows  ijohat  lands  afe  most  suHable  io  'xateîing,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Irrîj^ation.  In  this  are  maiiy  verj  judiciou9 
remarks  ;  and  altbough  it  appearâ,  tbat,  at  this  particular  pe« 
riod,  the  watering  or  ftoodrng  of  land  was  bot  very  partially 
introduced,  yet  soils  adapted  tn  it,  and  the  means  of  applica- 
tion,  were  by  this  author  remarkably  well  understood. 

In  Chap.  4'. — the  author  contitiues  the  sabject,  by  showing 
more  at  large  the  practical  applrcation. 

In  Chap.  5. — the  subject  is  still  forther  prosecuted,  by  show* 
>îng  theproper  scsson  on  soils  of  varions' kilid»^;  wider  which  we 
shall  quote  the  author's  own  words  in  one  short  sentence,  as  ai 
pretty  fair  spécimen  of  bis  discernment,  and  of  his  stj/le.  Up- 
on  warm^   sotmd  land^ — *  thou  mayest  continue  thy  water  al- 

*  most  ail  the  year  round,  provided  that  thou  keep^  it  tiot  too  lon^ 
^  upon  a  place  (meaning  at  once)  ;  for  thou  must  be  sure  to  hâve 

*  an  especial  eye,  that  thou  soak  not  thy  land  too  much, — for  then 

*  the  rush  will  corne  upon  thee,  and  it  will  overgrow  thee,  and  ex^* 

*  ceedingly  préjudice  thy  hopes.  * 

In  Chap.  6. — he  showetb  the  artificial  making  of  ihe^oating 
trench,  and  how  to  level  land,  and  the  suddenest  way  to  soardc 
it<  In  this,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  hand-bcater^  for  smoothing 
the  surface. 

In  Chap.  7.— which  is  called  the  Second  Pièce  of  Improve-^ 
mentj  there  are  many  ingenious  directions  for  draining  Jand,  a? 
well  as  several  very  intelligent  reflections  on  the  original  causes 
of  its  wetness« 

In  Chap.  8. — he  answers  several  objections  made  against  the 
pi'obable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  floodijig. 

Chap.  9. — relates  to  Fen-draming^  or  regaînîng  Draxneà 
JLands^  or  in  hoiinding  (embanking)  of  the  sea  from  it.  This 
îs  a  very  copions  Chapter,  and  is  embeliished  with  a  plate  or 
vîew  of  a  miU,  or  Persian  wkeelf  for  raising  water. 

Chap.  10. — Contains  directions  for  making  différent  tools  or 
implements  for  the  preceding  împrovements,  with  two  plates 
descriptive  of  them.  Some  of  them  remarkably  plain,  simple, 
and  enective. 

Chap.  11. — with  which  commences  the  T/iird  Pièce  of  Im^ 
^raoementf  treats  particularlv  of  the  improvement  of  land  by 
^Oêtwc    Iq  ibis  chapter,  tbe  author  is,  if  possible,  more  air 
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on  Hops,  which  seem  to  hâve 
borne  ûk«a  «ver.  His  arguments,  a  suhject  of  culture  in  the 
clusive.  \iut  it  was  not  inany  years 

Ohap.  12.-^8howethwbatlandsarecâ|itioned  Parliaraent  agaiûst 
of  enclosure,     The  mvthody  and  how  it  \q  taste  of  thc  drink,  and 

Chap.  13. — showeth  tbe  excellency  qf\  Newcastlc  coal,  in  re- 
ject  of  the  author,  in  thé  two  precedingigenious  author— *  Had 
and  the  following,  is  to  demonstrate  the  sthad  been  in  a  measure 
be  derived  from  encloswres^  compared  to  S"^^^  ^^]^*  ^®  may  see 
aliemate  tillage  and  pasture,  compared  with  ê^^  wisdom  ot  l'ar- 
cofistafU  pasture:  and  he assurediy  aucceeds in  B^^^P*®  themselves, 
at  considérable  length,  from  a  curions  tract  1^"  **\"y-  . 

first  of  tliese  subjects,  by  MaUer  Tusser,  from  v  pf^'^^^\  ^^  j'^- 
transcrîbe  only  ihe  two  followiog  stanzas,  as  a  st*'^^  '  ^^  ^"  ^ 
mea  of  the  work.  management, 

*  The  t:ountry  endosed  I  praise» 
The  other  delighteth  not  me  ;  ^"^  author 

For  nothing  the  wealth  it  doth  raîse,  ^^  ^^  Eng- 

To  such  as  inferiour  (in  poverty)  be. 

More  profit  is  quîeter.found,  ments  m 

Where  pascures  in  several  be  ;  ^>  Cfl;^ 

Of  one  silly  acre  of  groundj  "  very 

Than  Champion  (open  fields}  maketh  .of  xhree.  *  last, 

Chap.  H. — in  which  commences  the  Jotèti/i  pièce  of  impro^^^* 

tnaitt  shows  how  to  improye  and  corne  (couvert  into  lillage)^® 

old  pastures,  so  as  not  lo  impoverish  the  land,  but  double  the^^ 

jmprovement  for  o,  tinic,  and  afterward  make  it  better  than  e-  ^ 

ver  for  grazing. 

Chap:.  15. — shoits  x\w  gantier  of  ploughing,  with  some  asto- 
nishing  examples  of  profit. 

Chap.  16^ — contains  particular  directions  how  to  plougb,  so 
as^ot  to  over-crop.     Thèse  are  vcry  jcopious  and  sensible. 

Chap.  i7. — Continuation *of  the  same  subjcct,  as  applicable 
to  itjjerior  soiis. 

Chap.  18.  On  the  best  way  of  destroying  ant  hills. 
Chap»  19. — Ou  the  rooting  out  of  gosse,  broom  and  brakcs^ 
<vc.  ;  and  to  plant  fruit- trees.    To  prcî^erve  corn  from  bjasting — 
from  crows  and  vermin;  and  a  description  of  the  Persian  wheel^ 
mentioned  in  Chap.  9. 

Chap.  20. — In  which  commenceth  the  Fijlh  Pièce  of  Impraoe^ 
metrt^  or  on  Manin-cs,     This  Chapter  relaies  chiefly  io  Lime  s  at 
ihat  period  not  very  generally  used. 
Chap.  21. — On  MaiL     Some  good  practîcal  observations. 
Chap.  22. — On  Sands^  or  rather  mud  or  deech  from  seas  and 
rîvers. 

Chap.  23. — ^On  various  other  Manures, — In  ail  thèse  Chap- 
ters  on  manures,  tliere  are  many  practical  directions,  and  much 
«Qund  reasoning. 
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thinfî  original,  if  not  praîscw''^ 
cation,    notwithatandin;?   the       '^ 
Captain  treats  bis  manitrm'  4.     "^ 
iitg-slaiie,  corroding-harro-jf      ^ 

In   Chap.  3. — with  wl^ 
Head,  or  the  severai  mcf'r    ^ 
îo  land,  he  showa  Tehtf^^O^'^ 
sa  it  is  now  called,  ïr/ç^  *î*  ^ 


i/i  Chap.  '..  -I-  *■  *,  V  V    ov- 

more  st  large  V^V-^.  -^^  '^'\  %^ 
In  Chan.  5.%î.%^\%  %\* 


mediate- 
ing  chap- 
ic   OD   Ùie 


,a  the  Plough, 

yOS. 

uent  to  a)l  Ptotighs. 

-d.     The  last,  a  plou$i;h 

>nan,  wiih  two  horses,  on 

,  ploughed  '2  acres,  and  somc 

j  circumstances  of  a  contracl  to 

.  ;  horses  aud  implementG,  furnished 

.  the  people  made  ten  pence  a-day— 

od  wn^es. 

.i  Ruies  lo  mnke  a  Ptougli  go  casili',  without 

jlate  the  depth — only  by  means  of  ihe  horse- 

^  up  or  down  by  the  backbaiid,  as  was  practised  in 

.  Defore  the  présent  improved  miizzle  was  invented. 

.p,  32. — Still  more  on  ploughs, — in  which  much  practical 

owicdge  is  exhibited. 

Chap.  3S. — The  same  subjcct  continucJ,  with  a  description 
of  a  plotigh  that  wîll  till  2  Airrows  at  once  ; — aiso  of  one  drawn 
by  2  nurses,  that  will  plough — sow — and  harrow  at  the  same 
atne  ; — which  even  modern  timcs  has  not  atlained  to,  though 
evidently  practi  cable. 

Chap.  34. — Kcsumes  the  original  subjcct  proposcd,  of  the 
more  gtncral  cultivation  of  rare  crops. —  iVeld  îs  the  subjcct 
of  it. 

Chap.  35.— Tnats  of  Woad,  aiiolher  dye-stuiF. 
Chnp.  36. — Treats  of  Madder.    The  profit  on  ail  thèse  crops 
jf  dyc-nuffs  seems  in  gênerai  to  be  great.     The  last,  in  parti* 
"ilar,  is  stated  lo  hnve  been  in  somc  cases  as  high  as  300(.  oik 
ia  acre  in  three  years. 
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Chap.  37. — Treats  very  largely  on  Hops^  which  seem  to  hâve 
been  iatroduced  not  long  bcfore  as  a  suhject  of  culture  in  the 
oouDtry.  For  the  author  states — *  But  it  was  not  many  years 
^  fiince  the  famoiis  city  of  London  petitinned   Parliaraent  agaiùst 

*  tlieîr  use,  in  regard  they  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  drink,  and 

*  endanger   the   people,   and   also  against   Newcastle   coal,  in   re- 

*  gard  of  their  stench.  '     But,  adds^  our  ingcnious  author — '  Had 

*  the  Parliàment  bccn  no  wiser  than  they,  we  had  been  iu  a  mcasurc 
^  pinedy  and  in  a  grcater  raeasure  starved.  '  From  this,  we  may  see 
thaty  in  former  times,  as  well  as  at  présent,  the  wisdotn  of  Par- 
liament  has  been  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  pcople  themselves, 
against  their  own  clameur,  and  against  tlieir  own  folly. 

Chap.  38-i2. — Treats  of  the  Cuhivation  of  S'/frcm,  of  Li- 
^uorisk^  of  Râpe  ajid  Cole  SctiU  of  Hcmp^  of  Flax  ;  in  ail  of 
ivhich  he  makes  it  appear,  that,  wiih  attentive  management, 
the  profit  will  be  very  great. 

Chap.  43. — Treats  of  Orchards,  and  Frui/s  ;  and  the  author 
States  his  opinion,  that  even  Vuies  might  be  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Kent  and  in  Snrrjj. 

Cha)).  44. — Being  the  last  of  ail,  proposes  improvements  in 
Gai'den  vc^eiahles^  enumcrating  thèse  sijc  kinds — Cabbage^  Cat"^ 
rot,  Onion^  Parsnip^  Arlichoafc^  and  Turnip^  probably  ail  very 
rare  plants  at  ihe  time.  And  it  may  be  observed  of  the  last, 
that  it  seems  not  to  hâve  bccn  then  introduced  into^/t^'^c/ culture. 
For,  with  respect  to  it,  he  J-ays,  that,  •  in  case  much  lanil  be 

*  sown  with  it,  and  they  come  to  so  great  plenty  that  the  markets 

*  will  not  carry  them  away  at  such  a  rate,  as  the  Gardner  can  aiford 

*  them,  then  they  mayl)e  disposed  of  to  ihejeediug  of  sheep  and 

*  cattle,  '  Although  this  ingenious  author  dîd  not  livc  to  see  thîs 
use  of  Turnip  bccome  gênerai,  yet  he  is  much  to  be  admired 
for  his  sagacity  in  pointing  out  the  application  of  turnip  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  which  has  not  only  been  long  extensively 
practised  to  the  great  increase  of  bntcher's  méat  in  the  market; 
but  has  been,  from  the  accuracy  requircd  in  the  culture,  the 
bcbt  means  that  has  yet  been  fallen  on,  for  the  gênerai  improve- 
ment  of  British  agriculture.  It  is  a  most  singuJar  fact  to  bc  rc- 
niarked,  that  potatoes  are  not  once  mentioned  in  this  Trcatise — 
a  clear  proof  that  they  were  not  then  known  in  Britain  j  al- 
though  it  is  understood  that  they  were  long  before  that  time 
known  and  cultivated  in  Ireland. 

The  author  concludes  the  whole  with  a  short  appcndix,  chîef- 
ly  intcnded  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  getting  the  common 
lands  (so  prévalent  even  yet  in  England)  divided  into  severaltîj^ 
so  that  each  person  interested,  might  hâve  it  in  his  power  to 
cultivate  his  oww  portion  according  to  his  own  mind.  iTiis  sub- 
ject  appears  ail  along  to  hâve  had  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind  y 
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and  one  of  thc  greatest  obstacles  to  a  division^  seoms  lo  havc 
been  the  difficulty  of  persuadin^  tlie  people  themscives  into  tbc 
xneasure.  la  a  vein  of  humour  he  thus  ridicules  the  mode  oi 
living  that  thèse  commoniy  people  were  under  the  necessity  ol 
pursuing.     *  Live,  *  says  he,  ♦  they  do  indeed,  very  many  in  a 

*  mean,  low  condition,  with  hunger  and  case.  Better  do  thosc 
^  jn  BridewelL     And  for  the  best  of  them,  thcy  livc  as  uncom- 

*  fortably,  moyiing  and  toyling  and  drudging  :  What  they  gel 
^  they  spend  :  Plow,  sow  and  reap,  and  ail  to  brinjj  the  yeai 

*  about.     And  can  they  make  even  at  the  ycar's  end  ?     If  ser 

*  vants  wages  can  be  paid — rent  di?charged — teoms  maintained 

*  — and  family  ah've,  ail  is  \yell.     1  dnre  say,  fewer  estâtes  kti 

*  raisied,  though  in  itself  an  honest  calling — tlian  by  any  calHn^ 

*  or  employment  whatever.     IVkistle  it  in^  and  xchisile  it  ont,  ai 

*  the  Proverb  is.  ' 

Thîs,  in  few  words,  is  an  Epitome  of  this  ancient  anthor^ 
Treatise  on  English  Husbandry  ;  which  is  not  only  a  vcry  in- 
telligent work,  but  is  most  valuable,  as  showing  at  thc  sanic 
time  the  state  of  agriculture  at  that  period,  and  the  means  thni 
were  then  devised  for  its  împrovement.  The  whole  is  compris- 
cd  in  about  320  pages  small  quarto,  not  very  closely  printed 
Few  Works  on  the  subject  seem  to  be  more  worthy  of  being  bet- 
ter known.  It  is  at  présent  to  be  found  only  in  the  possessior 
of  a  few.  It  might  be  reprinted  in  a  more  élégant  form,  or 
about  20  sheets  of  letter  press,  or  S20  pages  8vo.  at  a  price  no' 
exceeding  perhaps  .5s.  or  6s.  including  two  plates  of  implements 
The  language,  although  antiquated,  might  still  be  retained— 
with  merely  an  es^planatipn  on  the  margin,  of  »uch  terms  oi 
words  as  hâve  become  obsolète» 

December  1816.  R. 
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On  Land  Rent,  Regyjated  hy  the  Price  of  VictuaL 

TjiERE  appears  of  late  to  hâve  b^pn  a  great  deal  written  oi 

>.his  suhject,  without  seyming  to  haye  made  mych  impression  or 

:he  public  mind,  or  to  hâve  produced  much  praciical  effect.     \ 

the  scheme  which  I  am  now  going  to  propose,  should  carry  a 

itile  conviction  of  its  propriety  as  any  that  hâve  prcccded  it 

et  it  shall  hâve  this  good  circum^tance  attending  it,  that  i 

>hall  neithcr  take  up  much  of  the  reader's  time  with  the  inves 

^îgation  of  its  principles,  nor  with  the  détail  of  its  opération. 

I  proposç,  as  the  very  foundation  on  which  it  rcstS|— tl^^ 
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tbere  shall  be  botfa  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  in  the  rent|  or  a 
point  beyond  which,  in  favours  of  the  tenant,  it  sball  not  vise; 
tod  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  beyond  wbicfa,  in  favour  of  the 
hodlord,  it  shall  not  JalL 

I  propose  aiso  that  Oatmeal  shall  be  the  species  of  victual; 
frmn  the  varying  price  of  which,  the  rent  is  annuaily  to  be  re- 
gulated— taking  always  the  County  Fiars  for  the  ycar  in  question 
as  the  price  of  the  mcal. 

I  propose,  Airther,  that  245.  a  boll  shall  be  understood  as  a 
fair  mcdium  price,  which  both  landlord  and  tenant  bave  in  view 
ai  the  time  of  making  the  bargain  for  the  farm. 

Then  let  dOs.  the  boll  be  fîxed  on  as  the  maximum  beyond 
which  the  rcnt  shall  îlot  rise, — for  thié  reason,  that  whenever 
Mes!  rises  above  that  price,  it  must  be  very  much  owing  to  a 
1    (leficiency  in  the  crop,  which  will  put  it  out  ot  the  tenantes  power 

to  advance  the  rcnt  to  a  higher  rate. 
j  On  the  same  principle — let  1 8s.  the  boll  be  fixed  on  as  the 
!  minimum  beyond  which  the  rcnt  shall  not  fait  :  For,  in  this 
;  case,  a  greater  décline  in  the  price  may  fairly  bc  impuied  to  an 
'  extraordinary  crop,  from  which  the  tenant  will  be  quite  able  to 
dl  at  a  lower  rate. 
Let  us  tbcn  suppose,  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  agreed  upon  be* 
i  Iwixt  the  parties  to  be  120/.  yeariy,  on  the  conviction  that  when 
I    Meal  sells  at  248.  a  boU,  this  will  be  a  fair  and  equal  bargain  for 

both  landlord  and  tenant. 
I       The  opération  of  this  bargain  will  then  be  as  under — 

WHEN  THE  FIARS  ARE  THE  RENT  WILL  BE 

Ver  boll     18sh £90  the  minimum 

J9 95 

20 100 

21 105 

22 110 

23 115 

24 120  the  mediûm 

25 125 

26 130 

27 135 

2« 140 

29 145 

30 150  the  maximum  ; 

*nd  thus  the  rent  will  never  be  less  than  90/.,  nor  more  than  1 50/. 
Should  the  raîtge  of  variation  be  conceivcd  to  be  too  large 
*^let  24s.  still  be  continued  as  the  médium,  and  let  28s.  be  llic 
^uzjrimfini,  and  20s.  the  minimum.  In  which  case  the  rent  would 
^eyer  fall  be|pw  100/.,  nor  risc  abovc  140/. 
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If  txiheat  should  be  preferred  as  the  regulatin^  victual, — lettl 
médium  be  32s.,  the  maximum  40s.,  and  the  minimum  24s. 

Or  any  other  victual  or  rates^  as  the  parties  may  judge  be 
for  themselves.  The  above  is  meant  only  to  exhibit  the  princif 
and  its  opération, 

Ayrihire^  Dec.  25.  1816.  E.  N.  * 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

The  Nose  End  of  the  Potato  the  bestfor  Seei» 

About  a  twelvemonth  a^o,  there  was  a  publication  in  tl 
papers  by  a  gentleman  in  Kilmarnock,  recommending  to  thoi 
ivho  might  hâve  occasion  to  set  potatoes  in  the  ensning  seasoi 
to  chuse  the  aits  from  ofF  the  nose^  or  upper  end  of  the  Potat< 
în  préférence  to  the  root  or  under  end,  or  indeed  any  otb( 
part, — as,  from  repeated  expérience,  he  had  always  found  suc 
to  produce  the  best  crop. 

As  it  seemed  to  be  évident,  that  this  end  of  the  Potato  won 
hâve  the  most  v4gorou6  shoot,  I  gave  assent  at  once  to  the  r 
commendation,  and  had  ail  my  sets  selected  from  that  end 
the  potatoes  accordingly. 

The  conséquence  was  what  was  predicted.  The  shoots  can 
vîgorously  away  from  the  first  ;  and  the  plants  continued 
thrive  to  the  Jast.  A»  I  had  no  varieiy  of  sets,  by  way  of  asce 
taining  the  faci  from  erperiment^  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ho 
far  the  crop  bas  been  beittr  or  in  greater  qiiantiiy^  which  was  tl 
light  I  viewed  it  în  ; — but  this  only — that  although  from  the  u 
génial  nature  of  last  scason,  potatoes  in  gênerai  are  evidently  d 
tective  in  qtianttty^  yet  I  could  not  dîscern  any  défection  in  min 
Thcy  setmed  to  be  very  much,  in  tliat  respect,  as  nsual,  whil 
at  same  time,  thcy  were  planted  on  the  sanie  kind  of  groun 
and  cultivated,  in  every  respect,  with  neither  more  nor  less  s 
tention.  But  a  circumslance  occurred,  that  I  was  not  prepa 
cd  to  expect,  and  certainly  did  not  look  for.  Thcy  turned  o 
to  be  the  very  best  in  qualiiy  of  any  that  I  ever  had — very  mu« 
superior,  indeed,  to  chose  of  the  preceding  year,  and  yet  th 
were  of  the  same  seed  unchanged.  This,  I  ihink  now,  on  r 
flcction,  ou»ht  to  hâve  been  the  case  ;  as,  from  the  cireur 


*  This  ts  a  plain  practical  mode  of  regulating  rent  by  the  price 
grain,  apparently  calculated  to  do  equal  justice  to  bôth  landlord  ai 
tenant  ;  and  indeed  it  lays  down  the  only  sound  priociple  upon  whî 
«LU  aereement  of  this  kind  can  be  foQndedf  Con* 


f 
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"^f  itanœ  of  being  more  vîgoroua  from  the  begînnîng,  they  ap- 
peared  earlîef  tfaan  usual  above  ^round,  and  of  course  becarae 
more  early  7'ipe^  than  any  field  potatœs  in  the  neîghbourhood  j 
80  that  they  were,  in  a  full  mature  state,  taken  up,  and  pitted  or 
housed,  on  the  Istday  of  October,  whilst  none  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  ready  for  three  or  four  weeks  after,  and  not  fully 
ripe  after  ail  ;  as  1  understand  from  ail  quarters,  that  they  are 
waxy  and  very  indiffèrent  in  quality. 

It  may  be  remarked,  on  this  subject,  also,  that  this  upper 
part,  or  nose  of  the  potatœ,  is  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
vegetable  that  is  least  adapted  for  eating,  as  it  is  always  the 
most  watery  part  of  the  root. 

B&mer^Lodge^  Irvinej')  Geo.  Robertson. 

Dec.  18.  1816.        3 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FÀRMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  ihe  Decrease  in  the  Qtiantity  of  Com^  ajler  being 

some  Munths  i?i  the  Stack* 
Sir, 

In  the  Mid-Lothian  Survey,  publîshed  in-  1795,  at  page 
57  in  the  Appendix,  therc  is  a  most  curious  statement  on  this 
«ubject,  apparenlly  well  ascertained,  that  I  would  request  of  you 
to  transcribe  into  your  Magazine,  as  aiso  the  whole  paragraph 
in  which  it  is  contaiued,  as  it  rtlates  further  to  a  most  singular 
mode  of  harvest  opérations  adopieU  at  that  period  by  a  very  ju- 
dicious  Mid-Lothian  husbandman. 

An  Original  Contributor. 
Cwmingham^  Dec,  26.  1816. 

Agreeable  to  the  wishcs  of  our  Correspondent,  we  gîve  the 
paragraph  he  refers  to  ;  though  part  of  it  was  formerly  tran- 
scril^d  in  the  Review  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Survey,  (Vol.  III. 
235.) 

•  "  The  most  singular  circumstance  perhaps  in  hîs  (Mr  John- 
8ton  of  Hîllhouse,  near  Kirkncwton)  whole  practice,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  disposai  of  his  crop  in  harvest.  He  thrashes 
the  whole  of  it  off',  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  eut  down,  allowing  it 
only,  in  dry  weather,  three  or  i'our  days  to  stand  in  the  siook, 
The  straw,  after  it  is  thrashed,  is  built  up  in  sunosy  iike  to  hay, 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  is  found  to  be  more  nutritive,  and  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  cattle,  than  if  it  had  been  aliowed  to  havo 
been  compîetely  dried  before  it  was  Icd  in.  To  render  this 
practice  more  conformable  to  the  climat^i  he  has  a  shed  adjoins 
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ing  to  the  barn,  that  will  hold  one  hundred  bolls  of  corn  in  tli 
£traw,  and  another  equally  large,  for  holding  the  straw  after 
2s  thrashed  ;  se  that,  even  in  tli€  case  of  rain,  by  taking  care  1 
hâve  the  corn  shed  previously  fiUed,  hc  is  enabled  to  carry  o 
the  thrashing  opérations  for  a  considérable  time  withont  intei 
ruption  ;  and  from  the  short  time  allowcd  the  corns  to  remai 
eut  in  the  6eld«  his  harvest  is  at  least  tcn  days  in  progressio 
more  forward,  and  the  like  time  sooner  finished,  than  it  woul 
otherwise  bc.  But  the  most  important  considération  of  tli 
whole  is,  tbat  the  quantity  of  corn  obtained  by  this  early  thrasli 
ing  28  much  more  abundant,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  Û 
followîng  cxneriment  : — In  a  field  containing  one  hundred  an 
twenty  stooks  of  oats,  evcry  third  stôok  regularly  was  brougt 
home  in  aotumn,  and  thrashed,  forty  stooks  in  ail  ;  which  pn 
duced  eight  bolis  six  pecks  of  good  grain,  and  iwo  pecks  < 
veak.  The  eighty  stooks  remaining,  which,  at  the  same  raU 
would  hâve  produced  sixtcen  boIIs  ihree  firlots  of  good  grair 
and  one  firlot  of  weak,  were  stacked  in  the  yard,  and  thrashe 
in  April  foliowing,  when  the  produce  was  onjy  ten  bolls  thr€ 
firlots  of  good  grain,  and  six  pecks  of  weak  ;  being  a  loss  of  i 
bout  six  in  seventeen,  or  nearly  thirtr-iive  per  cent,  in  favour  c 
early  thrashing  !  There  was  none  of  this  corn  destroyed  b 
vermin,  and  the  vreight  in  autumn  was  within  two  pounds  th 
boll  of  wbat  it  wcighed  in  April.  '* 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Cures  for  scx:eral  Diseascs  in  Cattle» 

SlR, 

It  is  well  known  what  great  loss  farmers  sustoin  by  dis 
orders  in  their  horses  and  black  cattle,  from  the  want  of  pei 
sons  that  hâve  madc  thèse  disorders  their  study  ;  and  I  am  c 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  the  cures  c 
«uch  as  they  bave  treated  ëuccessfully  as  public  as  possible, 
do  not  hère  prétend  to  give  the  causes  of  the  foliowing  distem 
pcrs,  but  only  to  describe  tliem,  so  as  they  may  be  known 
along  with  the  cures  that  I  hâve  successfully  employed.  Abou 
four  years  ago,  I  bought  a  very  bandsome  dairy  cow  ;  in  a  fei 
days  I  observed  her  lame  behind,  from  no  cause  that  I  couli 
discover.  She  grew  worse  to  such  a  degrec,  that  she  could  ne 
follow  the  rest  of  my  stock  to  their  pasture  ;  and  fell  greaily  oi 
in  her  milk,  as  well  as  in  flesh.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  six  o 
8cvcn  of  my  stock  were  afflicted  in  the  sanic  nianner^  consistiu] 
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ofcalves,  qaeys,  and  milk  cows  ;  some  of  them  so  severely,  ihat 
thejcould  not,  but  with  diflficiiltyi  go  twenty  yards  to  a  good 
pistare,  nor  feed  thetnschres^  but  were  to  be  fcd  by  the  hand, 
ahnost  lying  constantly  in  great  pam.  I  had  previou&ly  exa- 
nined  the  feet  of  thefirst,  and  found  an  nlccr  betwecn  tbe  cloots, 
of  the  hind  feet,  where  ail  tbe  oihers  were  also  afTected.  Many 
vere  the  cures  prescribed,  and  numcrous  applications  made»  to 
very  little  purpose.  Some  of  them  got  better,  but  were  much 
reduccd  in  body  ;  none  died.  This  distemper  continued  to  a& 
fect  my  dairy  for  three  years.  I  applied  to  médical  people  to 
no  purpose,  till  one  day  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  farmer  from 
a  distance,  called,  to  whom  I  was  coniplaining,  when  he  de^irecl 
me  to  take  the  cows  aifected,  and  carciuUy  wash  iheir  feet  where- 
ever  there  appeared  any  sore,  and  aftcr  dryin<T  tliem,  to  apply 
vitriol  to  the  sore,  with  a  feather,  and  then  n)il  dry  cloths  about 
tbe  foot,  and  let  them  stand  in  tbe  bouse  for  four  days,  when 
tbey  would  be  cured  :  and  ihis  was  actually  the  case.  They 
suffered  much  pain  from  the  bnrning  vitriol.  The  complaint  is 
called  the  Crutock^  or  ClootilL  Perhaps  the  s<ime  application 
may  cure  the  foot-rot  in  sbeep  ;  but  of  tliat  i  hâve  no  expc« 
rience. 

Another  dii^order  bas  got  into  my  dairy,  and  those  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  know  a  dairy  of  a  dozen  or  foiirtecn  cows 
ailoffected;  and  two  died  before  the  complaint  or  cure  was 
icnown.  I  bave  some  idea  it  is  not  generally  known  ;  it  is  call- 
ed the  houcl'Sf  and  will  assuredly  prove  fatal  if  no  remedy  be  af- 
Elied.  The  cause  of  it  I  do  not  prétend  to  know.  As  far  as  I 
ave  heard,  it  only  afiects  them  in  winter  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
borses  are  liable  to  the  same  disease,  and  cured  in  the  same 
^*ay.  A  white  gristly  substance,  from  under  (he  lowest  eyeiasli, 
grows  up  upon  theeye;  the  cattle  become  bide  bound,  refuse 
toeat,  and  their  hair  stands  on  end.  Let  a  careful  person  tal^ 
a  sharp  needle  and  thread,  and  pass  the  needle  through  the 
^'hite  gristly  substance,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  bail  of  the  eye  ; 
|>y  the  lhr(ûul  draw  it  up  a  little,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissars  clip 
H  oflT.  In  twenty-four  h  ours  takc  a  choppinr  of  blood  from  the 
neck  of  the  animal  ;  and  every  two  days,  wiih  warm  urine  or 
^arm  water  and  black  soap,  wash  it  from  the  shoulders  to  a« 
bove  the  kidncy{:,  and  it  will  soon  feed  as  usual.  If  the  com« 
plaint  return,  rcpeat  the  process;  and  1  hâve  nevcr  known  it 
>'6tum  above  twice  in  one  season. 

Warts  upon  cows'  teats  are  very  hurlful  when  milking,  and, 
^ith  spirited  cows,  very  dangerous  to  the  milkmaid,  as  well 
^  occasionincf  a  loss  of  milk  :  But  let  tlic  farmer,  when  the 
<^w»are  dry,  or  queys  before  calving,  take  a  quarter  oi  un 
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onnce  of  corrosîve  sublimate,  dissolve  it  in  a  gill  of  water»  applj 
the  solution  once  to  the  warts,  and  let  the  cows  stand  three  oi 
four  days.  A  great  part  of  the  warts  will  corne  out  by  the  roots 
upon  stripping  down  the  teats  in  the  same  way  as  when  milk- 
îng.  If  the  whole  do  not  come  out  after  the  first  applica,tion, 
repeat  the  process. 

Banks  of  Ayr^  Vah  Jan.  1817.  R.  A. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

SmaU  Thrashing  MM — in  Bejly  io  a  Correspondent from  NairtL 

Sir, 

I  oBSERVED  a  letter  in  No.  LXVIL  of  your  Magazine; 
intimating  the  wîsh  of  a  Correspondent  from  Nairni  to  be  ia* 
formed  whether  any  improvements  hâve  been  lately  made  or 
Mr  Johnston's  small  thrashing  machine,  and  if  fecding  rollen 
hâve  been  applied,  &c.  And  having  myself  a  machine  of  thii 
description,  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  no  remarks  upor 
it  by  way  of  answcr  in  the  following  Number.  In  case,  then, 
nothîng  better  has  since  bccn  communicated  on  the  subject,  J 
take  the  liberty  to  forward  the  following  observations,  tbr  thi 
information  of  your  correspondents,  if  you  think  them  worthj 
of  insertion. 

In  conséquence  of  the  description  given  în  No.  LIL,  I,  aboul 
two  years  ago,  applied  to  the  Manager  of  the  Greenside  Found< 
ry,  Edinburgh,  for  one  of  thèse  machines,  requesting  that  il 
might  be  supplied  with  fecding  rollers.  It  was  accordingly  seni 
with  informatfon  that  it  was  somewhat  différent  in  construc- 
tion from  Mr  Johnston's,  in  as  much  as,  beside  having  roi* 
1ers,  it  had  a  fceding-board,  and  went  with  pinions,  and  had  s 
semicircular  cnse  over  the  drum  ;  ail  which  were  considered  im- 
provements. I  hâve  now  thrashed  oats  with  it  for  thèse  twc 
years  past,  but  hâve  not  tried  it  with  any  other  grain.  The  se- 
micircular case,  I  found  rather  obstructed  the  drum  when  thi 
fodder  was  long  ;  and  I  was  thcnce  induced  to  supply  its  place 
with  a  scrcen  of  thin  wood,  attached  to  the  feeding-board,  rîs- 
îng  from  the  rollers,  and  projecting  half  over  the  drum  :  This  J 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  current  of  air  occasioned  by  the 
velocity  of  the  drum,  from  blowing  the  corn  and  fodder  back 
upon  the  fceder.  Notwithstanding  the  rollers  (which  are  not 
fluted),  two  men  are  perfectly  sufficicnt  to  drive  the  machine  j 
but  it  requires  also  one  to  loose  the  sheaves  and  fced,  and  a  boji 
to  take  away  the  straw.     I  forgot  to  mention,  tliat,  by  way  ol 
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idieving  the  ifien,  it  bas  a  fly-wheel. — The  work  id  performed 
tony  satisfaction,  and  which  I  compute  on  an  average  to  be» 
ftam  a  boll  to  a  boU  and  a  half  per  hour,  where  the  corn  and 
bdder  are  good.  Permit  me,  however,  to  observe»  that  I  do 
not  think  such  a  machine  would  suit  on  a  farm  of  any  great  ex- 
tent;  and  that  I  believe  the  chief  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  it,  by  those  who  hâve  only  the  corn  of  a  few  acres  to  thrasb. 
Il  they  will  get  the  straw  for  their  cow  fresh  as  required,  by 
thrasbing  but  a  sroali  quantity  at  once  :  But,  where  there  is  a 
Domber  of  cattle  kept,  and  a  considérable  quantity  of  grain 
niied,  if  the  occupier  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  proper 
machite  to  go  by  borses  or  water,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  the  flail  might  be  preferred  with  advantage. 

As  to  the  price,  the  machine  I  received  was  put  free  on  board 
of  ship  at  Leith  for  ten  guineas  ;  and,  since  its  arrivai,  a  gen« 
tkman  in  this  neighbourhood  caused  a  millwright  hcre  make 
one  of  a  similar  construction,  which  cost  the  same  sum,  and 
wiiidi,  I  am  informed,  gives  equal  satisfaction. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,         W.  C. 

Abbeyhouse^  Arbroathfl 
^0.  Dec.  1816.      5 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Ûiitt«  ç/*  the  lafe  Dépression  of  the  Priée  of  Grain,     From  an 
Essay  on  the  Question  oj  R-ducif/g  the  Interest  of  tlie  National^ 
Delà.     By  J.  R.  M*Culloch  Esq. 

•  The  gênerai  average  prîce  of  wheat  in  1813,  was  about. 
lOSs.  a  quarter  ;  but  the  priée  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  wa» 
considerubly  lower,  owing  to  the  importations  from  the  Conti- 
nent conséquent  on  the  opf  ning  the  communication  with  Hol« 
laod.  In  18 1^,  posterior  to  the  first  abdicnlion  of  Bonaparte, 
fr«)m  the  proxmiity  of  France,  and  from  the  comparative  cheap- 
Bttsofgriin  in  that  country,  the  importations  wcre  much  aug- 
monted,  and  the  prire  teil  to  74s.  a  quarter.  The  fall  in  the 
pricc  of  i^rain  in  18 is,  was  not  sufficiently  ^rcnt  to  cause  any 
•erioUN  alurm  to  the  larmcrs,  or  to  the  country  bankers.  Con- 
fident expectaiions  were  cnterlained,  that  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
meut  met,  they  would  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign  corn,  and  that 
^e  priées  wouM  continue  as  they  had  been  for  the  last  five 
Jears.  The  rejection  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  ÏS\^^  and  the  opcn- 
iog  of  the  French  ports,  put  an  end  to  thcse  dclusive  expecta- 
tions.     The  prioe  of  agricidtura]  produce  rapidly  fcll  ;  and,  to 
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fill  up  the  measure  of  distress»  tbe  provincial  bankers  w«« 
nerally  compelled  greatly  to  limit  the  acnount  of  their  U8ual  « 
Gounts.     Ali  the  defects  of  the  fictitious  system  in  which  we 
been  proceeding,  at  once  became  apparent  :  iraaginary  rici 
which  had  been  so  long,  and  8o  very  generally  mistaken  for 
wealth,  vanished  away  ;  leuving,  in  too  many  Icases,  only  ba 
rnptcy,  and  squalid  poverty,  to  occupy  their  place. 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  ssy  what  part  of  the  fall  in  the  prie 
agricultural  produce  should  be  ascribed  to  the  forei^n  impo 
lions,  and  what  to  the  réduction  of  the  circulating  medii 
But,  considerinff  how  immensely  the  issues  of  the  Banh 
England,  and  the  country  banks,  had  been  increasedj^  fi 
ISOd  to  1813,  and  the  vast  farming  spéculations  undertaken 
persons  of  small  capital,  in  the  expectatio.n  of  obtaining 
counts  and  loans,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  a  venr  co 
derable  part  of  the  fall,  to  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  their 
customed  resources  from  the  agrîculturists.  The  shock  gi 
to  paper  crédit  in  17DS,  cannot,  in  point  of  exteni,  be  for 
moment  compared  with  what  bas  been  lately  experienced  ; 
even  in  that  year,  Mr  Thornton,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Bank  of  England,  informs  us  the  priée  of  corn  fell^  in  sev 
places,  from  20  to  SO  per  cent.  "  The  fall  arose  "  he  contini 
**  from  the  necessity  of  sellinç  corn,  under  which  some  farn 
were  placed,  to  carry  on  their  paymcnts.  Much  of  the  cii 
lating  médium  bcing  withdrawn,  the  demand  for  it  was, 
those  places,  far  greater  than  the  supply  ;  and  the  few  per» 
therefore,  who  were  in  possession  of  cash,  or  of  what  ce 
pass  as  cash,  having  the  command  of  the  market,  obliged 
farmers  to  sell  at  a  price  thus  greatly  reduced.  It  was  a 
and  sudden  scarcity  of  cash^  not  .any  nevo  plcnty  qf  corn,  w 
caused  the  price  qf  corn  to  drop.  "  • 

•  How  exactty  thèse  particular  facts  represent  the  gênera 
tuation  of  the  farmers  in  1814<,  must  be  évident  to  every  | 
son  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  situation  of  the  country  in 
period.  Many  agriculturists  had  not  merely  their  rents  to  | 
but  they  had  to  dispense  with,  and  discharge  the  accomm< 
tions  previously  afforded  them  by  the  bankers  and  their  o: 
jViends.  From  the  amount  of  their  rents,  some  abatement  m 
hâve  been  justly  expected,  and  delay  might  bave  been  grai 
in  their  payment  ;  but^the  other  demands  were  necessarily 
srent,  unlookcd  for,  and  incapable  of  diminution.  Thatsup] 
on  which  many  of  the  agrîculturists  rested,  was  torn  away  at 
Itime  it  was  most  necessary.     Crédit  fell  to  the  ground — mu 

•  Essay  on  Paper  Crédit,  page  197. 
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C0D6dence  entirely  ceased — and  the  fall  of  price  was  both  caused 
and  acct>mpaniedj  with  the  necessily  of  paying  up  every  sixpencc 
ef  borrowed  capital  ihc  farmers  might  havc  in  ibeir  possession, 
and  witb  the  luriher  want  of  it  during  the  continuance  of  the 
W  priées. 

'  In  1815,  this  state  of  things  was  only  altered  to  the  worsc, 
and  the  price  of  corn  fell  to  aboilt  (>0s.  a  quarter.  In  the  niouih 
of  May  this  year,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  use  of  fo* 
reign  corn,  till  the  price  rose  to  80s.  a  quarter  ;  but  that  prohi- 
bition couki  not  be  of  niucb  conséquence,  till  the  stock  on  hand 
was  consumed.  A  great  portion  of  the  farmers  had  fooiishiy 
ima^bied,  that  tbis  Corn  Law  would  instaiitly  raise  the  priées; 
and  when  they  found  themselves  disappointed  in  this  expecta-» 
lion,  panic  and  dismay  attained  their  acmc.  Whatevcr  confi- 
dence or  crédit  might  bave  survivcd  in  1814,  was  now  totully 
annibilated  ;  and,  in  countries  far  removed  from  markcts,  the 
distress  was  extrême. 

*  Since  1813,  besides  the  diminution  in  the  issues  of  ail  the 
country  bankers,  a  considérable  number  of  them  hâve  unibrtu- 
nately  been  obliged  to  stop  payment.  Taking  the  number  of 
private  banks  that  year  at  800,  we  will  be  much  beiow  the 
truth  if  we  take  the  average  diminution  of  ihcir  issues  at 
20,000/.  each,  which  alone  gives  a  réduction  of  the  circulatii^g 
raedium  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  millions.  Mr  Horner,  in  a 
speech  lately  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  states, 
*'  that  from  inquiries  he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  oii 
the  table,  he  was  convinced  that  a  grcater  and  more  sudden  re* 
duction  of  the  circulating  médium,  ïiad  never  taken  place  in  any 
coantry,  than  had  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  country^ 
with  the  exception  ofthose  réductions  which  happencdin  France 
after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  aficr  the  destruction  of  the 
assignats.  *  He  sbould  not  go  into  the  question  how  t!iis  ré- 
duction had  been  cfFected  ;  though  it  was  a  very  curious  one, 
and  abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  principles  whicb  had  beeu 
s^Vnucb  disputed  in  that  House.  The  réduction  of  the  cur- 
rency  had  originatcd  in  tlie  previous  fall  of  the  priées  of  agrlcul-» 
turaf  produce.  This  fall  had  prcduced  a  destruction  of  the 
country  bank  papcr,  to  an  extent  which  would  not  havc  been 
thought  possible,  without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued. 


*  In  some  of  the  communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  their  late  Report,  it  is  said,  that  above  three  millioni) 
of  paper  has  been  withdmvvn  from  circulation  in  the  couuty  of  Lin- 
coln only. 
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The  Bank  of  England  bad  also  reduced  its  issues.  As  appeai 
cd  by  the  accounts  recently  presented,  the  average  amount  c 
their  currency  was  not,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  betwee 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six  niilKons  ;  while,  two  years  ago,  i 
had  been  nearly  twenty-nine  millions,  and  at  one  time  even  a 
mounted  to  ihirty-one  millions.  But  without  looking  to  th 
diminution  of  Bank  of  England  p.aper,  the  réduction  of  th 
country  paper  was  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  ha 
taken  place.  "  J 

•  There  is  one  circumstancc  tbat  explains  why  the  issues  c 
the  Bank  of  England  havc  not  been  still  further  diminishec 
The  currency  of  those  districts,  where  private  banks  hâve  faîlec 
and  where  their  crédit  is  suspicions,  being  now  composed  c 
Bank  of  England  paper,  it  is  spread  over  a  larger  surface  tha 
before  ;  and,  though  its  amount  was  the  same,  it  would  in  tbi 
way  be  really  reduced. 

•  It  being  therefore  certain,  that,  in  the  last  three  years 
at  least  twenty  millions  of  notes  hâve  been  withdrawn  from  th 
circulation  of  this  country,  f  is  it  surprising  that  the  value  c 
the  rest,  conipared  with  bullion,  has  increased,  and  that  con 
sequcntly  our  foreign  exchanges  havc  improved  ?  Is  not  this  &( 
the  strongest  possible  corroboration  of  the  doctrines  advanced  i: 
the  Bullion  Report,  and  advocatcd  by  every  writer  on  such  sub 
jects  worthy  of  the  least  regard  ?  They  maintained,  that  if  th 
quantity  of  the  circulating  médium  was  suffîciently  reduced,  th 
exchange  would  again  coine  to  par  ;  and  the  fullest  experienc 
has  completelv  justified  their  conclusions,  and  placed  tncm  bc 
yond  the  reach  of  cavil  and  dispute. 

•  If  ihe  recommendation  of  ihe  Bullion  Committee  had  bee 
attended  to  in  1810  ;  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  then  beei 
laid  undcr  the  uecessity  of  rcstricting  its  issues,  much  of  th 
mi:>rhief  that  has  lately  overtaken  the  farmers,  and  the  countr 
bankers,  would  bave  been  avoided  ;  the  cvil  would  bave  bee 
rejîrcssed  nearer  ihe  commencement  ;  and  though  the  shocli 
cven  then,  would  bave  been  very  grcat,  it  must  necessarily  bav 
proved  nuich  less  sudden  and  paralyzing  thau  it  has  since  donc 
wben  the  rccliiction  of  papcr  was  combiued  with  olher  circum 
stances,  of  tiiemselvps  suffi(.iont  to  producc  much  misery.  ' 


§  Morning  Chronicle,  2d  May  1816. 

'\  Sixteen  millious  ni  country  bank  paper,  and  four  millions  i 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Ot  THE  FARMEIt's  MAGAZINE. 

TVain  Oil  recommended  as  a  Cure  for  Cattle  Swelled  "joîth  their 

Food, 
Sir, 

It  is  now  somcwhat  more  tfaan  two  years  since  I  address- 
ed  you  on  the  curîiig  of  cattle  swelled  with  their  food)  by  means 
of  train  oil.  During  tins  period»  I  hâve  had  occasion  to  make 
repeated  trials  of  it  myself,  and  bave  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that 
every  one  of  thcse  bas  proved  eifectual.  I  am  also  informed  of 
two  or  threc  instances  where  cattle  that  were  chokcd  with  turnip» 
were  relieved  by  the  application  of  train  oil;  and,  should  it  ac- 
tually  prove  efficacious  in  cases  of  this  kind,  being  so  very  simple 
and  easily  administered,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  soon  super- 
seding  the  choking-rope;  an  instrument  whicb,  when  unskill- 
fuly  applied,  often  KiIIeth  instead  of  curing* 

The  quantity  of  oil  which  I  hâve  been  in  the  practice  of  ap« 
plying  in  each  dose,  bas  never  excceded  an  English  pint,  (the 
quantity  recommended  by  my  intelligent  instructor  Mr  Bout- 
chart,  oversecr  to  Baron  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  this  county,  who^ 
it  seemsy  is  the  first  who  tried  the  experiinent  in  this  quarter), 
although  I  am  rather  inclincd  to  think  that  even  less  tnan  two 
tbirds  of  that  quantity  would  be  enough.  However,  as  it  ap- 
pears  perfectly  harmless,  it  is  certainly  best  to  err  by  exceeding 
the  quantity  than  to  fall  below  it 

I  bave  known  calves  that  were  very  mnch  sweQed,  cured  with 
less  than  a  fourth  of  an  English  pint.  And,  it  is  but  a  short 
time  ago  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment 
on  a  smail  Highland  ox,  or  something  more  than  twenty  stones 
weight,  whîcn  had  got  considerably  swelled  by  bastily  eatinç  a 
few  frosty  nnshawed  turnips.  The  quantity  .of  oil  given  on  this 
occasion,  was  much  about  two  gills,  which  operated  immédiate' 
fy,  80  that  in  less  than  fifleen  minutes  the  swelling  had  complète-* 
ly  subsided.  Not  only  in  this  case,  but  indeed  in  every  one  in 
which  I  hâve  tried  it,  I  bave  found  the  oil  operate  so  speedily, 
that  I  présume  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  animal  be 
driven  about  aftcr  recciving  it  or  not.  After  receivîng  the  oil, 
the  animal  generally  coughs  a  little,  which  is  perhaps  partly  the 
reason  of  its  proving  efficacious  in  cases  of  cnoking,  as  cougli* 
ing  commonly  removes  the  turnip. 

1  am,  &c. 

Armentarius. 

KinccrdinesJiire^  Jan.  1,  1817. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Fatdts  of  a  Tumip^scrsing  Machine^  wisked  to  be  explained. 

Sir, 

HaVing  a  Double  Turnip-Sowing  Machine,  whU 

Eresses  the  drilis  too  tnuch  in  sowing,  and  yet  is  by  no  meai 
eavy  of  itself,  I  would  be  obligea  to  any  of  your  mecbanic 
readers,  to  inform  me,  througn  the  médium  of  yonr  Mag 
zine,  wbether  the  mistake  be  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  rc 
krs,  or  the  height  of  the  drawing  shafts,  as  it  would  appear 
be  from  one  or  other  of  thèse,  and  perhaps  both.  Whi 
the  machine  is  drawn  by  a  pretty  high  horse,  the  pressure 
much  less  than  with  a  lower  one  ;  but,  in  both  instances,  tl 
fore-roUer  wiil  sometimes  level  the  drilis  before  it,  without  on 
turning  round.  The  following  are  some  of  Ûie  dimensio 
of  this  machine. — Fore-roUer,  9}  inches  diameter;  Hind  di 
to,  8^  ;  Perpendicular  height  of  drawing  shafts,  from  the  ce 
tre  of  the  forc-roller,  1  ft.  6^  inch.  Point  of  draught,  in  fro 
of  the  fore-roUer,  measuring  from  its  centre,  9|  inches. 

Yours,  &c.  A. 

FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE.. 

Seed-Corn. — Suggestions  cffered   hy  the  Hightand  Society 
Scotlandf  to  its  MemberSf  to  Caiintry  Gentlemeny  Clergy^  a 
Farmers. 

<  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  part  of  the  cr 
of  last  year  has  been  very  hnperfectly  ripened,  or  injufed  afl 
it  was  reaped,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  seed,  The  Highland  S 
ciETY  or  ScoTLANi)  tbiuks  it  a  duty  to  circulate  the  foUowi; 
suggestions,  extracted  from  the  communications  of  two  eminc 
and  respectable  members  conversant  in  the  subject,  support 
by  a  variety  of  experiments  and  observations  made  by  thei 
calcula ted  to  wam  Agriculturists  and  Husbandmen,  partîculai 
those  in  the  higher  mstricts,  where  faulty  corn  of  crop  1816 
most  likely  to  be  found,  against  the  use  of  bad  or  imperfi 
seed,  and  to  possess  them  of  the  bcst  means  which  the  Soci< 
believes  hâve  yet  been  discovered,  of  trying  grain  intended 
be  sown,  so  as  to  judge  of  its  comparative  qualities  for  See 
Corn. 

I.  Exposure  to  Frost  renders  corn  very  unfit  for  seed,  e\ 
though  its  weight  be  nearly  equal  to  good  corn  not  injured 
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frost  The  plants  rising  from  corn  that  has  been  exposed  to 
niDch  frost  are  always  weak,  and  the  produce  smalL  In  sea- 
sonS|  therefore,  like  the  last,  in  Which  much  frost  has  prevaîled 
in  harvest,  no  corn  should  be  sown  that  has  grown  in  high  dis- 
tricts, or.at  least  none  tbat  has  not  been  strictly  examined»  ^nd 
its  quality  as  much  as  possible  ascertaîned.  Similar,  or  nearly 
similar,  oad  effects  to  tnose  that  attend  using  seed  that  has  suN 
fered  from  frost,  are  aiso  found  to  arise  from  using  corn  that 
has  partially  sprung  in  the  ear  from  wet  weather. 

*  II.  Whîle,  accordingly,  corn  that  has  been  hurt  by  frost, 
snow,  or  rain,  ought  never  to  be  used  for  seed,  it  luckily  hap- 
pens  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  sood  corn.  The  latter 
is  plump  and  full,  of  a  pecuTiar  healtby  colour,  well  known  to  far-- 
mers  and  dealers,  ana,  in  the  case  of  oats,  it  is  commonly  free 
of  chaff  ;  whereas  the  former  is  shrivelled  ;  for  even  the  best  of 
it  is  never  entirely  full,  and  it  appears  as  if  it  were  Ueached, 
and  does  not  easilj  part  with  the  chaff.  Barley  likewise  loses 
somewhat  of  its  usuai  colour,  and  becomes  paler,  with  black  ends 
in  some  of  the  grains* 

*  III.  Washing  in  Strong  Brine,  or  other  saline  mixtures, 
proves  useful  as  a  test  of  the  seed  steeped  in  it;  this  opération 
serving  to  distinguish  faulty,  or  light  and  weak  seeds,  from  the 
more  perfect  and  wholesome  ones,  by  allowing  the  former  to  be 
coilected  ofF  the  surface,  while  the  latter  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mixture. 

'  IV.  Besides  washing  m  floating,  it  may  form  part  of  an  ex- 
périmental process  for  trying  the  quality  of  seed,  to  treat  a 
portion  of  it  in  muCh  the  same  way,  \û  ail  respects,  as  barley 
is  in  malting  ;  and,  when  this  is  donc,  the  number  of  seeds 
that  spring,  or  send  forth  radicles,  should  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained.  Even  the  rootlets,  or  radical  fibres  springing  from  any 
seed  so  treated,  should  be  attended  to, — as  the  sounder  and 
stronger  the  seed  is,  thèse  are  the  more  nu  mérous  and  strong, 
and  the  chance  of  success  in  the  crop  is  likewise  the  greater. 
Where  they  are  very  few  and  smaN,  the  plants  may  not  after- 
wards  grow  in  due  vigour  and  survive,  especialiy  whércthesoiJ  is 
pour  or  wet,  and  the  climate  or  season  cold.  Though  this  be 
a  mode  of  trial  that  has  been  lopg  recommended,  and  fréquent- 
iy  relied  on,  yet  pcrhaps  it  may  bc  found  a  Hltle  troublesome, 
requiring  more  address,  and  room,  or  convenience  for  en)- 
ploying  it,  than.many  farniers  may  posscss.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore,  an  objcct,  to  use  some  other  less  difficult  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, such,  pcrhaps,  as  the  one  to  be  next  mcntioncd. 
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*  V.  Thîs  otiier  way  îs  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
promîscuously  from  the  gênerai  parcel,  (and,  if  die  numbers 
taken  were  counted,  so  much  the  better)  ;  then  sowing  it,  ei-* 
ther  in  a  pot,  or  in  a  bed,  or  any  collection  of  ordinary  soil 
(as  that  taken  from  the  field  wherein  the  crop  is  intended  to  be 
raised)y  in  an  open  shade,  the  spot  where  it  is  placed  being  ac- 
cessible to  the  lighty  and  sufficiently  airy,  but  still  such  that  it 
can  be  duly  protected  from  frost  $  which  last  object  may  be  at- 
tained,  by  laying  over  the  earth  containing  the  seed,  some  loose 
straw,  or  spars,  or  smali  branches  covered  with  straw,  when 
such  protection  may  be  thought  necessary,  as  at  nigbt,  or  dur- 
ing  frost  ;  and  care  may  be  taken  to  sprinkle  some  water  on  the 
pot  or  bed,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  should  next  be  ob- 
served,  what  number  or  proportion  of  the  seeds  spring  up^ 
and  continue  thereafler  in  a  thriving  state  as  plants.  When 
any  of  them  fait,  the  roodets  of  such  wiil  be  found  fewer  in 
number  than  in  the  case  of  those  which  survive  in  vigour.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  hère,  however,  that  the  radical  shoots 
are  apt  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  rich  moist  land^  than 
in  that  of  an  opposite  character  ;  and  that  diey  likewise  divide 
and  become  more  numerous  when  the  land  is  somewhat  firro,) 
than  when  it  is  loose  or  open  in  texture  ;— <:ircumstanccs  mere- 
}y  taken  notice  of,  in  ordcr  that,  in  a  course  of  trials,  allow- 
ance  may  he  made  for  thcir  cfiect  in  occasioning,  at  Urnes, 
siAall  différences  in  thèse  respects,  which  could  not  altogether 
be  rpferred  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  used. 

^  Before  spring,  or  early  in  that  season,  such  examSnations  as 
those  mentioned  should  be  gone  about,  on  purpose  to  bave 
due  time  to  varv  and  repeat  them,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  resuit,  or  of  being  capable  to  détermine  how  far 
any  i^arcel  of  grain  should  be  made  use  of  as  seed. 

*  VL  Where  proper  seed  caniiot  be  procured  in  the  district 
ornear  neigbourhood  of  the  farm  where  it  is  meant  to  be  sown« 
recourse  must  be  had  to  other  places  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  it 
will  be  material  for  the  farmer  to  hâve  some  skilful  practical 
person  ori  the  spot,  carefully  to  examine  and  sélect  the  seed, 
being  particularly  attentive  to  that  which  has  been  well  pre- 
served.     This  will  not  be  detected  by  a  superficiai  view  of  the 

grain,  whi-^h  in  différent  varieties  is  often  of  différent  colours  ; 
ut  it  ma)  be  readily  discovered  by  attending  to  the  smcll,  ap- 
pearaiice,  and  grasp  of  the  straw. 

<  VII.  In  taking  seed  from  other  districts,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  fnriiicrs,  to  get  not  merely  what  is  sound,  but  likewise,  as  far 
p&  possible,  grain  of  that  variety  or  sort  which  is  best  adapted 
(p  their  own  soils  and  situations.    Many  indhiduals,  in  1783 
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snd  1800,  sustaîned  grcat  détriment,  by  gettîng  seed,  both  of 
oats  and  baricy,  from  £n;r|and  and  from  tlic  Continent,  the 
Labits  of  which  did  net  agrée  with  the  climate  of  theîr  farms. 

^y\\\.  In  gênerai,  the  Society  would  reconimend  the  choos- 
ing  of  Secd,  when  such  can  be  procured,  froni  corn  of  crop 
1815,  as  tlie  season  of  ihat  ycar  was  pcculiarly  favourable  to 
ihe  ripening  of  the  grain,  as  well  ns  to  getting  it  harvested  in 
perfectiy  good  condition.  One  year's  âge  of  corn  used  for  Secd, 
is  found  not  to  be  materially  injurions  to  its  future  produce; 
though  it  may  be  remarked,  tiiat,  in  the  opinion  of  niost  farm- 
ers,  what  has  been  kept  in  the  stack  is  more  likcly  to  producc 
vigorous  and  abundant  plants,  than  what  has  bccn  kept  in  gra- 
naries  after  being  thrashed  :  And,  in  the  former,  it  is  Icss  liable 
to  a  mixture  of  différent  sorts,  than  in  the  latter. 

*  The  Society  cannot  conclude  this  papcr,  without  earnestly 
warning  Farmers  against  an  idea  which  has  bccn  sometimes  en- 
tertaincd,  that  wcak  or  inferior  Corn  will  do  very  well  for  sow- 
ing;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  grower  to 
use  the  best  grain  for  flour  or  menl.  This  error  was  very  fatal 
in  many  cases  to  the  crops  1783  and  ISOO,  which  succeeded  sea- 
sons  as  unfavourable  as  thot  of  the  last  year  (1816),  when  many 
Farmers  were  led  into  it  from  the  temp talion  of  a  temporary 
saving  ;  and  thus  perpetuatcd,  or  continucd  for  a  considérable 
time,  on  their  farms,  the  production  of  crops  that  were  both 
small  iu  quantity  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  ' 


*^*  Our  readers  will  find  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  at 
p.  271  of  the  4«lh  volume  of  the  Magazine.  We  hâve  looked  into  a 
number  of  Agrîcultural  works,  published  within  the  last  Hfty  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  somc  test  by  which  cvery  one 
mîght  judge  of  the  fitness  of  grain  for  seed  after  snch  a  harvest  as 
the  last  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  without  success.  The  iuquiries  we 
havc  made  among  professîonal  farmers,  hâve  not  yet  been  answered 
in  a  satiâfactory  manner.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whethcr  it  be 
so  easy  to  distinguîsh  frosted  corn  from  what  is  good,  as  the  Higli- 
land  Society  imagine.  It  is  a  question  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  men  of  science,  such  as  the  celebrated  author  of  Agrîcultural 
Chemistry  ;  by  whose  experiments,  perhaps,  a  more  infallible  crite- 
rion  mîght  be  found,  than  is  furnished  by  either  the  weight  or  ihe  co- 
lour  of  the  grain.  Weight  is  confessedly  no  certain  proof  of  sound- 
ness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colour,  after  a  wet  harvest,  may 
be  somewhat  darker  than  in  common  years,  and  yet  may  neîtherîn- 
dicate  injury  from  frost  nor  the  absence  of  it.  Mnch  sound  grain 
must  be  of  a  less  brîghc  ycllow  colour  than  usual,  and  what  has 
been  bleached  by  frost  may  also  hâve  acquired  a  darker  liue  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  harvcBtiog;  and,  between  the  pale  sickly  colour  of  grain  corn- 
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TO  THE  CQNDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Advantages  ascribed  to  the  Cottage  System. 

Sir, 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  présent  distress  of  the 
labourin<]r  people  is  most  cotnmonly  assi^ned,  is  what  some  wrî* 
ters  call  the  dcmolitfon  of  the  Cottage  System.  Their  meaning 
I  présume  isthis — If  the  country  had  not  been  divided  into 
such  extensive  farms,  our  towns  would  not  hâve  been  so  popu- 
lous  ;  andy  in  the  présent  state  of  dull  trade,  so  many  workmm 
would  not  hâve  been  out  of  employment.  This  account  appears 
to  me  to  rest  on  an  unsound  foundation  ;  it  arises  from  a  super* 
fîcial  and  imperfect  view  of  our  trade,  agriculture  and  national 
interests.  A  ncat  cottage,  with  a  smiling  bealthy  brood  of  chiU 
dren  sportîng  n  round  it,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  lovely  picture; 
and  fancy  paints  to  us  an  enchanting  scène  of  happiness  and 
peace  :  But  a  mère  outside  glance  often  leads  to  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion ;  and  a  cautions  inquircr  will  consider,  whether  the  posses- 
sor  occupies  that  spot  where  his  labour  is  most  productive  ;  whe- 
ther his  industry  procures  for  himself  and  his  family  ail  thecom- 
forts  it  wouid  produce  in  another  situation.  Some  orators  bave 
spoken  of  a  combinatîon  between  landholders  and  tenants,  to 
dtj^opulate  the  country  by  forcing  people  into  towns  ;  and  the 
cottager  and  his  afïéctionate  family  are  represented  as  taking 
leave  of  their  favourite  spot,  with  as  tender  émotions  of  sorrow 
as  the  African,  when  torn  away  from  ail  his  connexions  in  life, 
and  doomed  to  perpétuai  servitude  in  a  strange  coqntry,  an4 
vnder  a  master  with  whose  habits  and  temper  hc  is  utterly  un« 
ficquninted.  Snch  pictures  as  thèse  give  charms  to  an  oration  ; 
but  rhetorical  figures  and  facts  are  not  unusuaily  at  variançe. 
Many  cott»gers  hâve  removed  into  towns  of  their  own  accord, 
with  a  view  of  promotinu:  their  own  interest  ;  and  many  small 
possessions  hâve  been  joined  to  larger  farms,  that  they  might 
be  better  cuitivated,  and  at  less  expense.  I  know  of  no  com- 
binatîon to  remove  cottagers  into  towns^  but  what  has  arisen 
from  improvements  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  more  exten- 
sive trade  \  and  the  démolition  of  the  cottage  system  is  only  the 

■ 

pletely  destroyed  for  seed  by  frost,  and  the  clear  healthy  yellow  co» 
four  of  the  sound  grain  of  good  seasons,  there  are  several  shades,  cor» 
esponding  to  the  degree  of  injury  sustained,  which  the  most  expe-i 
'i€nced  farmer  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguîsh.  The  character 
îf  the  seller,  and  the  situation  of  his  farm,  ought  to  go  a  great  waj 
\nth  those  who  hâve  seed  to  pnrchase  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
)*<»  -.afçsf  ♦-  or  wiil  be  on  the  side  of  caution.  Con% 
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*a1  adaptation  of  our  habits,  industry  and  résidence,  to  the 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures.  Whcn  our 
I  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  workmen  removed  to  manuFac- 
g  towns,  where  the  price  of  labour  was  highest  ;  and  the 
le  that  hâve  removed  to  Glasgow,  Manchester  or  Birm- 
iro,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  hâve  not  been  guided  by 
mlsatory  ineasures,  but  by  a  désire  to  make  their  labour  as 
table  as  possible  to  themselves.  Instances  of  oppression 
no  doubt  bc  found  with  regard  to  cottagers.  Houses  may 
been  thrown  down  from  pride  and  ostentation  :  But  land- 
I  and  tenants  are  like  other  raen, — they  are  in  gênerai  guid- 
y  a  sensé  of  their  own  interest  ;  and  individual  interest, 
I  lawfully  and  honestly  pursued,  will  be  found  to  promote 
[eneral  wclfare.  The  question  so  long  agitated, — whcthcr 
t  or  smali  farms  are  of  most  benefit  to  the  public,  has  been 
ome  time  at  rest  ;  and  ail  sound  politicians  agrée,  that  those 
B  are  of  the  best  size,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  capi- 
talents,  and  activity  of  the  possessors.  As  there  is  the  ut«* 
diversîty  between  farmers,  so  there  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  diversîty  between  farms.  When  agriculture  is 
burishing  state,  more  capital  is  employcd'in  it, — mcn  of 
r  éducation  and  abilities  follow  the  profession  of  farmers, — 
farms  thus  become  more  extensive  :  When  agriculture  lan- 
les,  capital  b^ins  to  be  withdrawn  from  it, — men  of  talents 
éducation  betake  themselves  to  other  professions,  and  farms 
msequence  become  of  a  smaller  sizc.  A  spéculative  poli- 
1  may  sit  in  his  closet,  and  parcel  out  our  island  into  por« 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  proper  size  of  farms  ;  but  to 
er  his  scheme  practicable,  he  must  likewise  give  to  the  cul- 
>rs  the  same  size  of  purses,  the  same  ranâ[e  of  intellect, 
the  same  bodily  activity.  This  is  a  subject  that  requires  no 
»und  study,  or  public  interférence  ;  for  the  soil  will  natur- 
3e  divided  acoording  to  the  abilities  of  the  cultivators  ;  and 
ther  division  of  it  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  tlie  pub- 
You  would  consider  that  government  despotic,  that  would 
ar  wealth  to  certain  limits,  or  confine  our  labours  to  cer- 
professions; — equally  unjust  and  impolitic  would  bc  any 
ative  enactment  respecting  the  size  of  farms,  or  the  rcsi- 
s  of  the  people.  I  allow  that,  by  a  change  in  the  state  of 
rade  or  agriculture,  evils  will  arise  from  the  sudden  remov- 
our  population  from  one  spot  to  anothcr  ;  but  thcse  will 
)ly  temporary  ;  they  will  speedily  correct  themselves  wiili 
lishing  facllity  ; — evils  of  this  nature  eifect  their  own  cure, 
;  compulsatory  measures  would  make  them  not  only  greati» 
ut  alfio  perpétuai. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  common  notion,  that  the  greater  the 
lation  of  our  farms,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public, 
are  thought  to  live  cheaply  upon  the  soil,  and  promote  th( 
of  our  towns  by  the  purchase  of  manufacturée!  goods. 
knov7  of  no  advantage  that  résulta  from  a  greater  popula 
the  country,  than  is  necessary  for  its  proper  cultivatif 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  more  food  that  is  consa; 
the  country,  the  less  will  be  brought  into  the.  public  mai 
the  less  can  be  spared  for  the  use  of  our  towns.  Ther 
man  but  wilI  readily  allow,  that  it  is  suited  to  the  presec 
of  Great  Britain,  that  a  considérable  proportion  of  hei 
bitants  should  livc  in  towns.  They  are  the  seats  of  y 
commerce,  fashion,  science,  law,  and  government,  and  th 
ornament  and  glory  of  our  isle.  Such  an  important  part 
population  must  be  supplied  with  food.  Now,  the  prope 
ness  of  the  farmer  is  to  provîde  food  for  people  in  ail 
professions  ;  it  is  his  office  to  feed  the  body  politic  ;  a 
greater  the  quantîty  of  food  he  can  raise,  at  the  least  ex 
it  will  be  the  cheaper,  and,  of  conséquence,  of  greater 
to  the  public.  It  is  often  objccted  to  a  farmer  of  500/.  i 
that  he  possesses  an  income  that  would  maintain  five  ff 
But  why  is  this  objection  made  to  the  farmer  alone.  Th 
chant  of  1000/.  a  year  has  likewise  an  income  that  would 
tain  five  families.  The  merchant  is  not  grudged  his  il 
because  he  employs  the  same  capital,  pays  tne  same 
men,  and  carries  on  the  sarae  trade,  as  if  his  incomi 
dividcd.  But  the  farmer  lays  out  the  same  capital,  empU 
snmc  servants,  and  sells  more  produce,  than  if  the  groun 
divided  among  smaller  tenants.  I  hâve  no  objection  to 
rate  farms,  nor  to  tenants  of  moderate  income,  nor  to  Û 
milies  ;  they  are  people  of  sober  habits  and  exemplary  coi 
but  I  know  of  no  public  benefit  that  would  resuit  from  th 
ing  supported  and  maintained  upon  the  soil  in  any  oth( 
than  by  their  own  industry  and  exertions.  They  are  n 
bsst  labourers  ; — they  are  not  always  divestcd  of  prejudi 
thcir  éducation  does  not  fit  thcm  for  making  discoveries 
s?lvcs,  ror  for  executîng  improvements  made  by  others  ;- 
of  their  time  is  lost  in  executing  trifling  bargains,  in  i 
ments,  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  oï  life; — and  if  th 
of  trado  was  such  that  they  could  succccd  in  any  other  prof 
and  if  the  land  was  better  cultivatcd,  and  more  produce  bi 
to  markct,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  farmer,  I  • 
conccivc  that  their  rctirement  from  the  occupations  of  a 


tiire  oiight  to  be  deplored  as  a  national  loes. 
Cottagers  are  chicfly  of  three  descriptions, 


farm  servar 
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8f  mechanics,  and  workmen  not  connectcd  with  hus- 
A  certain  number  of  the  two  first  classes  are  neces- 
he  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and  their  proper  résidence 
Durse,  in  the  country.  There  is  no  danger  that  land- 
and  tenants  combine  to  banish  labourers  and  mcchanics 
e  country  ;  for  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  price 
ir  wiU  be  the  less.  It  is  universallv  known,  that  large 
not  only  maintain  the  sreatest  number  of  cottages,  and 
;be  greatest  number  of  married  servants,  that  they  may 
pie  resources  for  harvest  and  other  extraordinary  work, 
'  likewise  give  every  encouragement  to  mechanics  to  set- 
leir  neighbourhood.  As  we  hâve  never  seen  farm-ser- 
3  from  towns  to  their  daily  work  in  the  country,  nor 
rses  corne  from  a  distance  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  wc 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  cottages  is  too  far 
\e6L  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many  labourers  at 
nent  unemployed,  and  the  price  of  labour  reduced  near- 
fg  we  bave  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  démolition  of 
ige  System  is  none  of  the  checks  which  agriculture  bas 
• 

3  is  no  reason  to  believci  then,  that  there  are  fcsvcr  cot- 
an  are  necessary  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  ;  and  as 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who  are  not  connected 
sbandry,  I  hâve  y  et  to  learn  what  advnntage  results  ei- 
ihemselves,  or  the  public,  by  their  residing  in  the  coun- 
ippose  a  tradesman  of  this  description  to  inhabit  a  cot- 
id  occupy  two  acres  of  ground  adioining  to  it.     He  ge- 

Ïiays  a  higher  rent  for  his  land  than  the  neiglibouring 
oes  for  his.  If  he  cultivâtes  his  ground  with  the  spade, 
>ur  is  nearly  ten  limes  more  expense  than  when  donc 
i  plough.  If  it  is  ploughed  bv  the  neighbouring  farmcr, 
on  is  probably  over  before  the  work  is  donc  ;  and  the 
t  must  also  be  made  in  barvest-work,  which  draws  his 
ti  still  more  from  his  proper  occupation.  The  trades- 
o  is  thus  daily  shifting  his  cmploymunt,  who  is  one  hour 
eld  and  another  in  the  shop,  cannot  he  supposed  to  make 
roficiency  in  any  business.  Dr  Smith  remaries,  that  In- 
i  be  productive,  must  be  uninterrupted  ;  that  the  facility 
lich  we  perform  any  opération  is  increa'^cd  by  bein^r  con- 
repeated.  Ail  tiîe  advaaiages  arising  from  the  division 
ir  are  lost  on  thiy  inongrcl  tradesman  ;  his  work  will  be 
nd  clamsily  execuicd — his  potatoes  and  cabbages  could 
;ht  at  the  third  of  the  expense  at  which  he  raises  thcni — 
aad  farmer  and  a  bad  tradesman. 
les,  the  distance  from  a  town  necessarily  produces  much 
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suspension  from  labour.  His  niaterials  hâve  to  be  brought  froi 
the  nearest  town,  and  liis  woric,  when  finishcd,  must  be  retarn 
eà  to  it.  If  lie  is  not  his  own  carrier^  he  bas  to  make  freques 
visits  to  the  dty^  to  make  arrangements  concerning  his  worki  t 
purchase  tools  and  othcr  necessaries.  His  wife^  too^  appears  f 
the  weekiy  market  with  hcr  pound  of  butter,  and  retums  wit 
die  producc  of  it  converted  into  tea»  sugar  and  sait.  The  chiid 
circn,  being  Far  from  school,  are  brought  up  in  ignorance  ;  b< 
ing  unemploycd  in  youth,  thcy  become  simple  and  inactive,  an 
fhe  boastcd  advantages  of  the  cottage  System  are  bunger  an 
Dakednessy  poverty  and  dependence. 

Tiie  proper  résidence  of  a  tradesman,  unconnected  wîth  agri 
culture,  is  surely  in  a  town  or  viNage,  where  he  is  near  his  wori 
nnd  whcre  his  labour  suffers  the  least  interruption.  Whe 
s^iculture  is  checked,  as  at  the  présent  moment,  fewer  worl 
men  wiîl  be  cmployed  ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  public  advantag 
to  resuit  from  unemployed  lal)ourers  fivinjj  in  tne  country,  as  a 
idie  man  in  the  country  will  consume  the  same  quantity  of  foo 
«s  an  idle  man  in  a  town.  In  short,  whatever  view  I  take  c 
this  subiect,  I  am  still  convinced,  that  the  outcry  raised  aboc 
«lemolisning  cottages,  is  the  offspring  either  of  ignorance,  pn 
judice,  or  wilful  misrepresentation.     I  am,  &c.  O.  C. 
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Sir, 

Should  you  thînk  wïth  me  that  the  foHowîng  Régula 
lions  of  the  Devîzes  Corn-market,  would  be  likcly  to  be  ser 
viccable  to  other  *  pVc/i-markets,  ' — (and  it  is  much  to  be  wîsh 
ed  there  were  no  sample-markets  in  thekingdom) — yo\x  will,  b 
inserting  the  same  in  jour  valuable  Magazine,  much  obli^e^ 

Your's  sincerely, 
EtcAilham])ton^  Jan.  28.  1817.  George  Elgab  Sloper. 

*  Devises  Corn-MarJcef, 

•  The  Comnrittee  appoînted  by  a  public  meeting,  held  the  ^% 

of  the  5th  month,  (Maj)  1816,  in  order  to  pursuc  the  plans  ad 

^pted  by  a  previous  public  meeting,  held  in  1808,  think  it  prc 

^er  again  to  communicate  to  tl)e  dealers  in  corn,  the  régulation 

vhich  were  at  that  time  laid  down,  as  desiral)le  to  be  observed 

n  the  transaction  of  their  business  in  Devizes  market.    They  wer 

n  substance  nearly  as  under  ;  and  this  committce  is  désirons  c 

^•^pressing  the  public  mind  with  the  importance  of  a  regularoh 

wrvance  of  thèse  rules,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complaints  whici 

^rr  rontîr*^alIy  arising  between  the  varîous  parties  concerned. 
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I.  Each  proprietor  ofa  deposite  Tor  corn,  is  expcctcd  to  find 
lioitable  porter^  who  shall  not  hâve  so  much  business  as  to  oc« 
U  citton  unnecessary  delays,  in  despatcbing  carriages^  deliverinj^ 
J  or  taking  up  corn  i  each  proprietor  is  also  responsible  for  the 
J  safe-keeping  and  delivery  of  the  corn^  put  under  the  care  of  his 
J   porter. 

^      IL    It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  following  payment  is  a  Pair 
^   and  reasonaUe  compensation  to  the  said  proprietors,  for  the  ha* 
zard  and  trouble  to  be  incurred  on  the  occasion. 
To  be  paid  on  delivery  by  the  seller,  for  unioadîng  any  wagt- 
gon  containing 

Under  twelve  sacks • Id.  per  sack* 

Fortwelve  sacks,  and  not  exceeding  twenty Is. 

Above  twenty Is.  6d* 

To  be  paid  by  the  buyer  on  removali  for  reloading,  ^-d*  per  sack.. 

N.  B.     If  a  boy  be  sent  with  a  cart,  unable  to  «ossist  ia  load* 

ing  the  saine,  two  pence  more  than  the  régulation  shall  be 

paid,  which  two  pence  shall  be  equally  divided,  if  the  cart 

takes  up  its  load  at  two  places. 

IIL    That  ail  purchasers  of  corn  and  grain  at  thts  market» 

tre  to  send  the  sacks  which  contained  the  same  to  the  sack-o^ 

fioe,  within  fourteen  days,  or  at  farthest  within  twenty-dght 

daj9  after  the  said  corn  shall  hâve  been  sold.     That  ail  sacks 

lent  to  the  office  shall  be  ticketed  with  the  name  of  the  person 

sending  the  same,  and  that  the  office-keeper  shall  register,  after 

having  counted  them,  the  number  of  ail  sacks  sent  in,  the  namea 

of  the  persons  sending  the  snme,  the  days  when  received,  and 

abc  give  receipts  for  ail  such  sacks.     And  in  case  any  buyer 

shill  ncglect  to  make  such  return  of  sacks,  within  the  said  twen- 

ty*eight  days,  then  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the 

lacks  the  value  thereof  :  ait  sacks  shall  be  considered  duly  re- 

tamed,  when  registered,  and  a  receipt  taken,  but  not  otherwise, 

That  the  kecper  of  the  sack- office  be  paid  one  penny  for  every 

single  sack  ;  two  pence  for  each  bundle  of  sacks  not  exceeding 

ten;  three  pence  for  each  bundle  not  exceeding  twenty- five; 

tnd  four  pence  for  every  bundle  containing  above  that  number, 

which  shall  be  fetched  from  the  office. 

The  Committee  are  also  solicitous,  that  the  business  of  the 
Devizes  market  should  be  conducted  with  régula rity  ;  lu  order 
to  accomplish  which  purpose,  they  recommend  that  the  s:  liera 
of  corn  should,  for  the  gênerai  accommodation,  acquiesce  m 
their  sample  sacks  being  placed  iu  such  situations,  as  m.'iy  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  by  the  sub-committce  appoi.itod  ta  attend 
ibe  market,  as  being  the  niost  cominoîllous;  tiic  ohj^ct  of  this 
toiumittee  being  to  preseive  the  luaikct  frj»u  liiai  linon^in*;, 
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which  bas  long  becn  so  personally  unpleasant,  and  détriment 
to  business  ;  arising  in  great  measure  from  the  injudicious  a 
rangement  of  the  sample  sacks. 

The  Committee  are  anxious,  that  their  efforts  in  the  dischan 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  should  notbe  attributed  to  anyd 
sire  to  arrogate  a  power  they  do  not  possess  $  and  therefore  tàl 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  their  sole  object  to  be,  the  ccmv 
nience  and  accommodation  of  the  public  in  gênerai. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Capper,  Sec 

Bear  Inn^  the  9,1  th  of  6th  month^  {Jime)  1816. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Moîion^s  JRcdolving  Brafce  Harrcm  and  Weed  Extirpator. 

Leiters  attestittg  its  great  Utility. 
Sir, 

In  référence  to  the  communication  inserted  in  your  b 
Number  (page  459)  respecting  my  Revolving  Brake  Uarrow, 
beg  leaye  to  send  vou,  for  publication,  two  letters  from  respec 
able  farmers  who  hâve  had  expérience  of  its  opération,  and  wl 
obh'gingly  permit  me  to  lay  them  before  your  readers.  Ti 
Highland  Society,  to  whose  Secretary  (Mr  Gordon)  oneof  the 
is  addressed,  bave  since  voted  me  a  pièce  of  plate»  upon  the  r 
port  of  a  Committee  of  their  number,  who  inspected  the  impl 
ment  while  at  work.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Leith  Walk.  30.  Jan.  1817.  Sam,  Morton. 

^iR,  Locheni^  I8th  June^  1816. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  Committee  of  t 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  who  inspected  Mr  Morton's  B 
"volving  Harrow  at  work  on  my  farm  on  Saturday  the  15th  ul 
I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  observations  whii 
occurred  to  me  in  regard  to  Us  utility  as  an  implement  for  t 
clcaning  of  land,  which  implement  I  havc  employed  in  prepa 
ing  for  turnip  the  greater  part  of  a  field  of  ten  acres  exceedinj 
infested  with  coucn-grass  and  other  weeds.  At  the  time  t 
revolving  harrow  was  sent  to  me,  about  an  acre  and  a  half 
the  above  field  had  got  two  spring  ploughings  and  four  doul 
times  of  the  angled  iron  harrow,  after  wnich  that  part  was  bai 
ly  in  a  state  for  driliing.  I  next  ploughed  the  adjoining  t^ 
acres  07ice^  and  gave  it  two  double  times  of  the  revolving  ha 
row,  and  one  double  time  of  the  angled  iron  harrow,  tor  t 
purpose  of  collecting  the  weeds  now  on  the  surface  ;  and,  up< 
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I  an  attentive  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  state  of  it,  witli 
Ae  atate  of  the  first  portion  managed  as  above  dcscribed,  I  con- 
ndered  it  Ailly  as  weli  deaned.  I  hâve  since  treated  theremain- 
der  df  the  field  in  the  same  way,  and  found  the  resuit  similar. 
I  would  noty  bowevery  be  underslood  to  say  that  the  field  was 
nffidently  deared  of  weeds  by  either  mode  of  management  ; 

i    that  indeed  could  not  be  expected,  when  the  previous  state  of 

;    the  field  îs  taken  into  considération. 

From  the  above  facts,  in  the  statement  of  which  I  am  not 

I  consdous  of  having  been  biassed,  it  may  at  least  be  inferred» 
that  this  implement  will  save  two  ploughings  in  five  on  such 
land  as  I  possess  (which  is  generally  a  deep,  dry  loam),  in  a  51- 

"^    viilar  state;  and  from  my  expérience  in  the  management  of  clay 
and  other  soils,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  givc  it  as  my  opinion,  that» 
\(  judiciousli/  employcdf  on  thèse  it  wîD  be  found  cqually  effec- 
tive.   I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant^ 
{Addressed  to  Lewis  Gordfm  Esq.)  Tiioinias  Oliver. 

^    Sir,  liat^o  Bank,  24.  December^  1816. 

^  I  HAVE  made  trial  of  your  Revolving  Harrow,  and  must 

"'    lay  it  reacbes  my  higfaest  expcctations. 

"•  I  bad  a  field  of  summer  faltow,  which,  in  the  month  of  June 
:  httty  bad  only  received  two  ploughings.  It  was  in  such  a  state 
*f  as  to  require  three  more  ;  with  the  usual  harrowing,  and  gather- 
I  ÎDg  of  knot^grass,  quickens,  &c.  to  render  it  complète.  Ât 
that  time  I  received  your  new  harrow,  and  gave  the  field  which 
had  been  iust  plonghed,  one  double  time  with  it  The  effect 
was  9stonishing.  Instead  of  skimming  along  the  surface,  and 
collecting  the  weeds  partially  above  the  ffround,  as  othcr  har- 
îows  do,  it  went  direct  to  the  bottom  of  tne  furrow  (from  seven. 
to  eight  inches  deep),  and  laid  the  whole  of  the  knot-grass  and. 
joickens  completely  on  the  surface,  shaking  them,  as  it  rcvolvcd» 
in  the  most  easy,  simple,  and  efficacious  manner. 

I  was  particular  in  examining  if  any  of  the  weeds  remained 
below  untouched  ;  and  was  glad  to  find  there  was  no  deficicncy 
in  its  work  in  that  respect. 

The  wet  weather,  during  this  mémorable  summer,  continuée! 
till  the  end  of  October,  during  which  period  the  field  remained 
in  ihe  same  state.  I  then  dunged  it,  and  ploughed  it  up  for 
wheat,  and  found  the  land  in  tne  highest  condition  in  point  of 
-deanness. 

I  think  I  may  safcly  say,  that  tlircc  ploughings  with  the  usu- 
al harrowing  of  your  orake,  will  be  at  Icast  equal  to  five  plough- 
ings with  ordinary  harrowing. 
Upon  the  whoie,  from  the  trial  I  bave  made,  I  am  of  opini* 
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on,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvemcnts  in  husbandiy 
utensils  ever  invented. 

Many  intelligent  practical  men,  vhYïo  witnessed  its  perforoH 
ance«  bore  the  same  unqualified  testimony  to  iu  merits*. 

The  various  modes  in  which  it  may  oe  applied  to  fadIitaU 
farmîng  opérations,  so  as  to  enable  the  husbandman  to  accooH 
plish  mucn  important  work  in  an  expéditions  and  effectuai  maD- 
ner  hitherto  unknown,  are  beyond  the  limiis  of  an  ordinary 
letter  to  enumerate* 

Upon  fîirther  trial,  I  will  communicate  to  you  more  particii- 
lars.    And  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Reid. 

P.  S. — I  think  its  effects  will  be  greatest  on  light  soils  subjed 
to  weeds,  where  it  performs  in  a  superior  and  commanding  s^k 

Mr  Samuel  Marton^  Leith  Walk.  G.  R. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Advanfages  qf  MiddUmen  in  the  Sale  of  Com  and  Provisions, 
High  Priées  never  occasioned  by  Monopoli/^  ForestaUingf  4^. 
From  a  Letter  to  Earl  Spencer^  on  the  High  Priée  qf  Praoi» 
sionSf  published  in  1800,  and  repuhlished  m  1817.  By  SiB 
Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.,  Physician  to  the  Prina 
Régent. 

*  It  is  thought  by  many,  that  it  would  be  a  most  fortunati 

circumstance  ror  the  country,  if  the  fermers  and  graziers  werf 

ail  to  carry  theîr  crops  and  cattle  immediately  to  market,  witb« 

ont  the  intervention  of  a  middleman.    Let  us  see  what  would  b( 

the  conséquence  of  this.     If  the  farmer  were  a  poor  man,  hl 

would  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his  corn  for  wbat  b< 

could  get,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent  ;  the  priées  would  be  at  m 

near  tbose  of  plentifui  years,  the  market  would  be  glutted,  anc 

the  article  would  be  consumed  beyond  the  proportion  due  to  thi 

other  months  of  the  year,  just  as  happened  in  what  may  be  caU 

ed  the  âges  of  iamine.     On  the  other  hand,  those  farmers  wbc 

are  possessed  of  some  capital,  and  who  can  aiFord  to  reservi 

part  of  their  stock  in  hand  for  the  spring  and  summer  months 

must  bave  a  much  larger  profit  than  a  d^er,  in  ordêr  to  defraj 

*>'*ir  expcnses,  and  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  loss  o 

^me  in  bringing  so  small  a  quantity  to  market.     Add  to  thia 

lie  great  cruelty  of  compelling  a  farmer  or  grazier,  wbetha 

jch  or  poor,  to  repair  to  a  distant  market  at  a  sreat  expeusi 

^ud  los&  of  time,  to  the  neglect  and  détriment  othis  domestii 
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oncerns,  whîch  ît  îs  of  the  utmost  importance  to  thc  public,  ns 
dl  as  himselfy  that  hc  should  attend  to  wîth  iinremittin<r  labour, 
ndisturbcd  and  undividcd  vimiancc  and  attention.  It  is  mani- 
st,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by  mcans  of  middlemen,  possessed 
r  capital,  that  ihis  salutary  system  of  public  economy  can  bc 
irricd  into  efFcct.  There  is  hère  a  fortunatc,  or  rather  a  pro- 
îdential  coincidence  of  private  interest  with  public  utility,  ac- 
iinplishing  purposcs  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  hu:naii 
isdom  to  brin^  about  by  the  most  elaborate  systcni  of  repila- 
nn.  It  would  in  fact  be  an  imputation  on  that  Bcing  who  lias 
amcd  ihe  human  mind,  as  well  as  extcrnal  nature,  to  allège 
lat  thcre  should  cxîst  a  discordance  in  the  one,  anv  more  th.iii 
ic  other,  from  the  opération  of  those  laws  which  are  ostablish- 
\  in  the  moral,  equally  as  in  the  physical  wcrid.  This  raer- 
bant  or  middieman,  whelhcr  brandcd  by  the  appellation  of 
'restallcr,  monopolist,  rcgrater,  badgcr,  or  other  opnrobrious 
nn,  is  hc  who  lays  up  and  reserves  for  the  day  of  want  in  onc 
îason,  what  would  hâve  bcen  heedlessly  squandcrcd  in  the  pre- 
sding  season  ;  but  who,  in  nges  of  préjudice  and  ignorance, 
ÎS  consipned  to  persécution,  ignommy,  and  evcn  death.  A 
lerchant  who  deals  in  other  commodities,  has  i'.i  nll  ciyes  and 
ations  bcen  considcred  as  the  bencfactor  of  mankind,  engaged 
\  a  fair  and  honourable  occupation,  conducive  to  the  comfort 
ud  accommoilation  of  socicty;  whereas  the  dealers  in  provi- 
ons  havc  been  objects  of  reproach  and  contumely,  though  of 
Il  others  the  mosl  useful  to  the  commur.ity. 

'  Lct  U5  sce  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  betwren  whct 
I  called  a  merchant  and  a  middleman.  Suppose  a  dealer  iii 
«tle,  on  a  journey  from  thc  mctropoiis,  with  a  view  to  makc  a 
urchasc  in  distant  parts  of  the  countr)',  and  that  at  the  distance 
f  fifty  miles  hc  niects  a  grazicr  who  has  brought  his  cattlo  fifty 
liles  furthcr,  but,  insteaii  of  proceeding  to  Londor,  is  desirou^% 
f  disposing  of  them  hcrc,  in  order  that  he  may  save  time  and 
(pense,  and  return  home  to  mind  thc  afiairs  of  his  farm — is  it 
>nceivable  that  any  préjudice  can  arise  to  socieiy  from  th?? 
caler  purchasing  thc?e  crîttle  at  tliis  spot,  more  than  if  he  had 
urchfived  them  on  the  farm  ?     Noïw  if  this  is  fiiir  and  lo.■^^l,  is 

Dot  ffjually  so  to  niake  such  a  purcha«;e  at  any  other  distnnco 
om  the  market  ?  If  it  is  not,  where  is  il  ihat  fair  dralingend-» 
nd  forestaliing  begins  ;  is  it  at  onc.  third  or  two  il  irds  of  th:î 
mrney, — is  it  nt  Nortlîdmptou  or  Dnn?tablc*,  at  Uxbric'c:c  or 
^nighlabridgc  ?  *     Will  it  bo  m:iinl;iiiied,   ihnt  thc  owncr  ot' 

•  In  a  case  tried  bcfonî  the  Chicf  Justice  of  the  Kir«;'s  Dcncli^ 
'ont  tliis  tiine,  a  dcakr  v.as  cvnuicltd  and  punished  for  havinjj 
■niv;lit  cattic  frfMïi  a  irî.r/.ijr  wlîo  hatl  lîro'iiiht  tlicn  a->  lar  as  Kiii;:l»î'j- 
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cattle  will  part  with  tbera  at  Knighfsbrid^e  on  anv  other  prin* 
iple  than  he  would  on  any  part  of  thc  road,  xiameiv»  the  savinf 
to  himself  of  time  and  expense  ?  If  this  were  not  the  case»  wbj 
does  be  not  go  on  to  tbe  market,  and  get  the  same  price  as  thi 
dealer  to  whom  he  sells  tbem  ?  It  may  be  said,  tbat  this  dealei 
may  ovcrreach  the  simple  country  man.  He  is  surely  much  le» 
ikely  to  do  30  near  the  market,  than  fifty  miles  off,  wbere  thi 
otber  bas  it  much  less  in  bis  power  to  be  informed  of  the  statc  ol 
tbe  market*  But,  granting  tbat  tbe  country  man  bad  been  o▼e^ 
rcacbed  once,  would  be»  or  bis  neighbours  wbo  witnesaed  tbiii 
suiTer  tbemselvcs  to  be  imposed  on  a  second  time  ?  It  b  coih 
trary  to  the  first  principles  of  buman  naturel  and  tbe  practioed 
buman  «ffairs,  to  suppose  tbat  tbcy  would.  A  like  answer  wi8 
serve  for  ail  other  cases. 

*  Priées  must  always  stand  in  tbe  compound  proportion  ol 
supply  and  dcmand.  This  at  fir5t  sigbt  may  appear  peculiarij 
hard  with  regard  to  articles  of  the  first  necessity: — Quite  thecoD* 
trary  ;  for  by  tbcse,  and  by  no  other  means  or  contrivancc,  can 
consumption  be  regulated»  so  as  to  conform  to  tbe  increaseof 
diminution  of  tbe  stock  in  band.  If  tbe  holder  of  an  article  hil 
an  abundant  stock,  bc  will  part  with  it  at  a  lowerprice»  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  disposingof  it,  and  vice  versa.  Tbe  advantagei 
attending  a  bigh  price  in  case  of  short  stock,  avefjlrstt  thatît 
forms  a  motive  to  the  consumer  for  economy,  tending  to  make 
tbe  exibting  quantity  adéquate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  year. 
2dlj/y  It  serves  as  a  criterion  and  standard  for  the  degree  of  sup- 
plv  called  for  from  importation  ;  for  importation  is  not  undtf* 
taken  from  any  computation  or  ascertained  kuowledge  of  the 
shortness  of  the  stock  in  band»  except  in  so  far  as  tbe  wants  d 
tbe  community  are  expressed  bybigh  prices,  aSbrding  a  motiv0 
for  commercial  enterprise,  in  conformity  to  the  pnnciples  ol 
buman  nature  above  cxplained. 

*  It  follows,  from  thèse  principles,  tbat  it  is  for  the  bencfit  oi 
Society,  tbat  prices  sbould  be  permitted  to  adiust  thcmselv» 
spontaneously,  according  to  the  relation»  of  suppiy  and  demaods 
tbat  markets  sbould  not  be  disturbéd  by  tbe  interférence  of  thc 
Magistrate,  wbosc  whole  function  is  protection ,-  tbat  tbe  band 
of  power  must  in  ail  cases  be  kept  oiT,  as  pernicious  in  tbe  com* 
mercial  intercourse  of  individuals,  and  pecuKarly  dangeroua  wicb 
regard  to  tbose  wbo  deal,  in  articles  indispensable  to  humafl 
«ife  :  so  tbat  tbe  inference  upon  tbe  whole  mattcr  in  question  iij 
ihnf  securitj/  and  compétition  are  tbe  indispensable  and  sole  re 


jndge,  on  the  way  to  Smithfield.    Some  dealers  in  corn  bave  beei 
^fied  and  convicted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  Judge» 
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{oisiteâ  f(>r  attainîng  in  perfection  thé  advantages  derivable  tcy 
DinkiDd  from  industry  and  cotnmerce. 

'  Tlie  préjudice  cotlceived  against  middlèrhen,  dépends  on 
k  bOscj  wliich  a  lîttle  sa^acîty  will  detect.  A  hasty  and  shallow 
soDsideration  of  tbe  subject  leads  many,  among  whom  are  some 
)f  tfae  more  enligbtened  class  of  society,  to  imagine»  that  in 
hese  tranitactions  there  is  an  accùmulated  profit  obtained,  at 
be'ezpense  of  tfae  consumer.  They  appreheod  that  the  grower 
Mrts  with  his  commodity  to  the  middieman  on  the  same  terms  hc 
rould  do  to  the  consumer.  Tliis  is  not  the  case;  It  cannot  be 
be  case.  He  lets  tfae  middieman  bave  his  corn  or  cattle  for  lessr 
btn  he  himself  would  accept  at  ihe  market,  and  which  of  rea- 
nn  and  necessity  be  must  and  ought  to  haVe,  had  he  been  at 
be  additicnal  expense  of  time  and  money  in  proceeding  to  thé 
larket.  Nay,  more  ;  it  can  be  made  plain  to  the  meariest  ca* 
«city«  that  the  middlemaui  oii  die  more  enlarged  scale  on 
rhich  be  deals,  can  afford  to  take  smaller  profits  on  each  trans- 
etion  than  the  grower  could  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  arti- 
le;  so  that  the  public  is  demonstrably  a  gainer  by  this  transac* 
on. 

*  But  it  is  alleged,  that  when  articles  constituting  the  neces- 
kries  of  life,  get  into  the  hands  of  grcat  merchants,  who  arc 
oailer  in  nnmber  as  their  dealings  are  more  extensive^  they  are 
lereby  enabled  to  combine»  by  acting  in  concert,  so  as  to  com- 
land  the  market,  and  to  produce  ail  the  effects  of  a  monopoly. 

'  I  beg  hère  the  closest  attention»  while  I  detect  this  most  dan- 
eroDS  and  spccious  fallacy  ;  and  if  I  should  happily  be  able  to 
9  justice  in  words  to  those  grounds  upon  which  my  own  con- 
ction  is  founded^  I  am  confident  I  shall  carir  the  like  convie- 
on  to  the  mind  of  every  man  of  ordinary  understanding^  who» 
tvesting  himself  of  passion  and  préjudice»  will  candidly  lend 
8  attention. 

*^  I  believe  that»  accdrding  to  ail  the  ruied  both  of  law  and  of 
|(ic»  tfae  oints  prvbandi  lies  on  the  a^rmative  side  of  the  ques- 
pn.     It  is  fair»  therefore,  to  set  ont»  by  calling  for  the  proofs 

thèse  combinations  and  monopolies.  I  bave  hitherto  heard 
)tbmg  but  gratuitous  assertion  ;  and  when  the  advocates  for 
e  existence  of  thèse  abuses  are  called  upon  for  proofs,  and  are 
)t  able  to  produce  them,  we  bave  been  told,  that  though  thert^ 
ay  be  no  express  covenant  between  tbe  dealers  or  produccrs 

corn»  cattle  or  butter,  there  is  a  virtuat  or  tacit  one  iiiiplicd 
the  community  of  interest  which  binds  them  togethcr.  But 
is  remark,  if  there  is  any  force  of  truth  in  it,  will  apply  to 
sry  branch  of  trade  whatever  ;  so  thait  there  could  be  no  such 
ifig  as  fair  dealing  in  the  world.     Commerce  itsclf^  in  the  mo^e 
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comprehcnsîve  scnse  of  the  word,  would,  if  this  prîncîp 
aciîiiiitcd,  be  only  anothcr  term  for  conspiracy  and  oppn 
and  no  article  couid  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  be  proc 
at  a  just  and  rcasonable  rate.  The  truth  is,  thnt  thc  int 
efforts  of  the  sdier  are  duly  counteracted  and  controlled 
Ukc  motive  in  the  buyer  ;  and  it  is  this  struggle,  combina 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  constituting  i 
gulating  that  competitiorv  which  ascertains  and  Bxes  th* 
médiate  and  fair  point,  in  the  price  of  ail  articles  at  mar 
*  When  they  are  pressed  Btill  further  for  proofe,  the; 
that  provisions  diiier  from  ail  other  goods,  in  this  respec 
they  are  indispensable  to  life;  the  consumer  has  no  opt 
in  manv  other  articles,  and  must  thcrefore  takc  them  < 
ternis  :  but,  if  there  werc  any  truth  in  this  observation, 
"would  be  more  or  less  exposcd  to  this  tvrong  at  ail  times 
same  capital,  can  with  equai  easc  purchase  a  large  quant 
lower  rate,  as  it  can  a  small  quantity  at  a  highcr  rate  ;  se 
would  bc  equr.lly  in  thc  power  of  middicmen,  at  ail  tii 
deal  out  provisions  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  a  ycar  of  ph 
in  a  ycar  of  scarcity.  What  were  thèse  monopolists  ai 
years  of  uncommon  plenty  ?  For,  if  it  is  true,  as  thc^ 
that  the  scarcity  is  not  real,  in  what  docs  this  year  diff( 
any  other  ?  Are  monopolists  hkc  locusts,  whose  vis 
occur  from  no  visible  cause,  and  at  such  unccrtain  ii 
as  neither  to  be  foresecn  nor  preventcd  ?  If  the  power 
nopolists  ovcr  the  articles  of  subsistence  depended  on 
minibhcd  quantity  of  the  stock  in  existence,  there  occui 
ycsr,  even  in  those  of  the  greatest  plenty,  a  periotl,  the 
of  JMay  and  Jime,  for  instance,  in  which  this  stock  is 
than  in  a  year  of  thc  greatest  scarcity,  in  tlic  nionths  o 
ber  or  Novtmber.  If  the  ajlcged  abuses  werc  real,  th 
thc  coinrr.ui'ity  would  bc  more  exposed  to  them  in  the 
tunn  in  the  licier  case. 

.  *  'I  hrie  is  nnothcr  bllnd  infatuation  on  this  subject, 
it  bclongs  to  this  place  to  expose,  namely,  tliat  during  i 
scarcity,  certain  articles  of  focnl  are  destroyed,  with  a  viei 
hance  thc  price  of  what  remaius.  \Ve  are  lold,  for  ii 
ihat  tiic  Dutch,  in  conséquence  of  somctimc»  widely 
ing  in  their  calculations  of  thc  quantity  of  the  spiccs  i 
for  the  niaikets  of  Europe*,  by  reason  of  the  remotcncss 
lettlements  ;  and  ftrding,  on  their  arrivai,  that  they  h 
;)OTtt.(l  much  more  ihau  they  want,  throw  a  large  propc 
Miem  into  thc  scn..  lam  not  compétent  to  décide  on  tl 
of  this  ;  but  ît  niay  be  safely  ad>nitted,  :hat  there  is  notl 
^r^clible  iii  such  an  opération  of  commerce  bcing  pract 
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superabundant  article  of  luxun',  the  spontancous  produc- 
of  those  remote  possessions  from  whence  they  are  brought, 
f  we  are  told,  that  when  the  Dutch  destroy  their  spiccs,  it 
t  when  they  are  superabundant,  but  wlien  they  are  most 
»,  who  could  believe  this  ?  This  it  is,  however,  whîch  is 
d  with  rep;nrd  to  corn  j  and  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
lisgust  that  we  sometimes  hcar  persons  of  rank  and  cdu- 
i  wr  above  the  vul^ar,  profess  their  belicf  in  this  strange 
0.  If  any  one  could  be  found  at  once  so  wicked  nnci  fool- 
\  to  practise  this,  it  would  certainly  be  in  years  of  the 
»t  abundance.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  not  ia 
of  ovcrflv)wincr  plenty,  but  in  those  of  scarcity  and  dis- 

that  this  enormity  is  said  to  be  committcd, — that  it  is  not 
I  article  of  luxury,  but  on  a  nccessary  of  lifj, — that  it  is 
1  a  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  mosc 
>us  fruit  of  human  toil  ; — insanity  itself  could  not  be  guilty 

nor  could  any  thing  but  fatuity  give  crédit  to  it  ;  and  the 
of  it  is  as  disgracefui  to  liuman  reason,  as  of  any  of  tlie 
as  of  the  most  grovelling  superstition, 
'he  cutcry  that  has  been  rai^ed  against  large  farms,  may 
luced  a*^  "  lothcr  exrmpieof  popular  erroron  thesubjcrt  of 
ions.  It  lïi  unneccsnry  to  vntcr  into  calcnlutions,  f.*  iiove 
'vantnc:c£  re^îiiliinf  from  the  sm.iller  prnoortional  nuiiîbcr 
•SCS  kept  i.i  large  tlian  in  small  iarms;  and  the  acîvautageg 

former  over  tho  ia»tcr,  in  aJmiMiii;^  grcatcr  scoo».' for  a 
icces^iion  of  crops  as  well  as  cvcry  ■  Vm:t  adv^  '-z'wrc  en- 
by  evcry  othcr  manufacturer  0:1  an  r:ilj:r<^ed  scaio,  enal>- 
im  to  produce  the  crratc^t  possible  (juai:  i:y  oi  \\\-  com- 
jr  for  the  ust»  of  man  at  the  iea>r  po-«iblv  cxpcnsc,  and 
•y  to  undersoll  others,  to   the  great  and  îvaniîest  b«  refit 

consumer.  Without  dilating  on  the^e  topicç,  it  is  on- 
îssarv'  to  refcr  to  one  incontrovertible  fart,  namclv,  that 
j  large  farms  alone  that  markcts  an.»  or  can  be  buppl.ci!  ; 
ail  farms  cithcr  yield  no  more  than  what  subsi^ts  :he  cril- 
S|  or  so  liltie  surplus,  that  neither  towiis,  the  manufac- 

populaliv)n,  the  army  nor  navy,  nor  in  short  any  pur- 
3  or  consuincrs  of  provisions,  cîuîd  bo  a(i<'(juatc]y  s;ip- 
»y  them.  It  is  a  seli-eviiicni  prc.pO'.i  ion,  d»at  thr  Hiorc 
lat  is  j'Toductd,  over  and  ah/)vc  v\lj  it  is  rcijuircd  tbr  tho 
ence  of  lho>e  who  raisc  it,  so  much  the  '.setter  is  it  for  a 
îclurinîx  comaHiïiitv,  such   as  ours:  l-^r  tlieri;  vvill  be  tho 

»  brini^  to   niarket,  so  as  to  inrrcase  ihc»  ir///o  of  supply 

dcinnrid,  ihc  circimstar.ce   whicli   al'  ne  c.irj  kc  p  (îown 

It  is  the  nu^mciitcd  production  of  t!ic  slaple  art'cJes  of 

hiçh  ii  alonj  descrvini;  of  considération  in  the  cves  of 
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the  truly  enlightened  and  patriotic  ;  and  it  excites  our  pity  to 
hear  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  arguing  seriously  in  fi»- 
your  of  small  farms,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  pouliry,  pigs, 
and  e^rgs,  which  they  send  to  market. 

'  The  laws  enacted  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  VT.,  show  the 
shallow  and  false  conceptions  of  ail  ranks  in  that  âge,  on  the 
ibubicct  of  the  trade  in  corn,  and  tended  still  further  to  fostPF 
^nd  countenance  popular  préjudices.  They  were  admitted  on 
the  rolls  of  Parliament  about  the  same  time  that  transubstan- 
tiation  was  expunged  from  the  Canon  book,  and  seem  to  hâve 
been  the  wortfay  successors  of  that  article  of  faith.  One  can  M 
casily  believe,  that  bread  is  beef»  or  that  beef  is  bread,  as  that 
bread  or  bcef,  of  a  wholesome  quality»  can»  in  timc  of  scarcity 
and  public  distress,  be  destroyed  by  any  human  being  for  ava- 
ricious  purposes  ;  or  that  the  whole  body  of  farmer^,  graziers, 
dealers  in  provisions,  in  the  kingdom,  can  enter  into  a  conspi- 
racy  against  the  consumers.  In  the  âge  of  Edward  VI.,  know^ 
ledge  had  made  great  advances,  and  had  establi&bed  the  Ilefor* 
ination  ;  but  this  is  a  proof,  among  many  others,  how  dow  sucb 
ndvances  are  ;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  Uiat  préjudices  and  er« 
rors  should  then  exist,  which  are  prévalent  in  thi^  more  enlight- 
ened  âge. 

'  In  the  early  âges  of  commerce,  the  émoluments  of  it  were 
confined  \o  a  few  individuals.  Any  one  ppssessed  of  a  moderata 
capital,  with  sagacity  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost,  soon 
outstripped  his  poor  and  more  ignorant  nei^hbours.  In  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  there  arose  in  Europe  a  family  of  merchants» 
ivhich  by  succ^sful  commerce  attained  to  the  dignity  and  im** 
portance  of  Sovereign  Princes,  so  as  in  the  supceeding  century 
to  give  two  Queens  to  France,  and  three  Pontifis  to  Rome.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  were  much  richec 
inerchants  in  London  than  in  the  présent  times,  though  com- 
merce has  increased  a  hundred  fold.  There  are  now  thousand^ 
who  attain  competency, — ^hundreds  who  obtain  opulence,— but 
there  are  nonc  who  by  commerce  alone  altaiu  to  princely  for- 
tunes. What  merchant  now  can  he  compared  with  Sir  Tboma^ 
Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  or  wiih  Mr  Sut* 
ton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House  l  It  was  in  thoso  âges 
that  the  founders  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  fàmilies  of 
Engiand  acquired  their  wealth  by  commerce;  and  the  situatioa 
of  first  magistrate  of  London  was  no  uncommon  road  to  tbii 
peera^e.  In  those  days  monopolics  and  coqibinations  must  hav< 
becn  much  more  practicable  on  account  of  the  gênerai  ignorance 
ind  want  of  compétition.  But  it  is  to  be  rcmarked,  that  uone 
oï  ihç  great  fortunes  above  alluded  to,  were  aiuassi^'d  bj(  clca]er|. 
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in  tbe  necessaries  of  life»    Monopolies  detrîmental  to  the  gênerai 
btarmts  of  society,  werenot  uncommon  in  those  a/s^es;  but  they 
■cre  created  by  public  authorify,  and  extended  only  to  certain 
vuches  of  foreign  tradc.     How  much  more  impossible  must 
BODopoIies  and  combinations  be  in  our  days,  when  capital  is  so 
Bffiited,  and  when  erery  thing  is  kcpt  to  its  just  and  salutary 
efd»  by  a  system  of  fair  and  équitable  compétition  ?     Let  any 
me  reflect  for  a  moment»  that  in  order  to  estabiish  a  combina- 
ion  or  monopoly  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  only  ail  the  mer- 
haatSy  factors,  jobbers,  and  middlemen  of  ail  descriptions»  but 
D  the  growers,  must  concur  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
«Uic,  mutoally  pledging  their  faith  that  not  one  of  them  wiQ 
ndersell  the  other;  and  let  him  ask  himself  if  he  can  believe 
lis.    It  is  deemed  a  thing  next  to  impossible  that  a  conspiracy 
pinst  the  State,  comprefaending  ten  or  twclve  persons,  can  re* 
ttin  long  a  secret.     How  comes  it,  then,  that  out  of  so  many 
KHisands  of  farmers,  graziers,  and  dealers,  none  hâve  ever  yet 
cached  ?     The  only  oifficulty  in  refiiting  such  an  opinion,  is 
le  difficulty  of  finding  adéquate  words  to  express  and  expose 
I  absurdities.     Not  the  least  proof  bas  ever  been  brought  of 
te  existence  of  such  combinations  and  monopolies;  so  that  to 
tempt  to  prove  a  négative,  would  be  fighting  with  a  phantom. 
|ratnitous  assertions  are  as  boundless  as  the  wild  imaginations 
mcn,  and  endlcss  as  the  affirmative  propositions  arising  out 
the  possible  combinations  of  languagc.     He,  therefore,  who 
Mild  engage  to  prove  that  universal  combination  and  monopoly, 
tb  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  do  not  exist;  or  that  thèse 
cessaries  are  fu)t  destroyed,  throngh  avarice,  during  dearths 
d  famines,  would  be  undertaking  the  same  sort  of  task  as  any 
e  who  should  undertake  to  prove  the  négative  of  the  dream 
an  enthttsia8ti>r  lunatic.     It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  treat 
i  sufcject  aeriously  ;  and  an  apology  would  be  due  for  sayihg 
much,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
nmanity  hâve  been  endangered  by  Uie  prevalence  of  such  ex- 
iragant  opinions. 

'  We  hear  daily  from  persons  not  otherwise  déficient  in  good 
se,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  présent  higb  priées 
provisions,  is  the  quantity  of  capital  in  the  country,  and  the 
iiity  of  obtaining  nioney  on  crédit,  particularly  from  country 
ikers,  whereby  dealers  are  enabled  to  engage  in  spéculations, 
1  prevent  corn  from  being  brought  to  market.  This  is  one 
the  most  Common  popular  errors.  With  a  view  to  réfute  it, 
nly  require  the  (dAov/mg  postulatum  to  be  conceded,  nanicly, 
i  men,  however  ricb,  or  however  much  at  a  ioss  to  empioy 
ir  money,  wiH  not  engage  in  any  trade,  but  for  the  purpose* 
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of  gainin^T  by  ît.  Now,  it  is  évident,  that  if  sucb  spéculations 
keep  up  the  article  beyond  a  certain  point,  ihcy  must  iosc  either 
by  being  ovcrtaken  by  a  plentiful  crop,  or  by  the  spoilin^  of 
thcir  corn  in  thegranarics;  and  if  itis  short  of  that  point,  thèse 
capitalists  are  tbc  bcnefactors  and  saviours  of  ihe  cominuuity» 
by  gradually  fceding  the  market,  and  by  reserviug  such  a  stock 
.as,  under  the  influence  of  security  of  property,  and  the  chcck 
of  compétition,  will  exactly  serve  to  carry  us  round  the  year, 
and  this  on  ternis  proportioncd  to  the  total  stock  of  provisions, 
provided  their  spéculations  hâve  beeii  made  upon  sound  grounds; 
for  in  this  case  their  profit  and  advantage  would  be  coincident 
M  ith  the  public  advantage  ;  as  their  loss  would  with  the  public 
loss,  had  their  spéculation  been  injudiciouJy  conceived.  And 
we  hâve  hère  anoiher  proof  that  fuir  and  enli^htened  self-intcr 
rcst  is  not  only  safe  but  bcncficial,  nay,  indispensable  in  further- 
ing  the  best  intcrests  of  the  comniunity.  It  would  indecd  be 
a  solecism  in  the  çixation,  an  anomaly  in  the  wise  and  bcneB- 
ccnt  adjustments  of  Providence,  so  admirable  and  conspicuous 
in  the  govcrnincnt  of  the  worîd,  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
othcrwisc. 

*  It  appears  thnt  last  year  (1799),  ihc  speculators  calculated 

on  vcry  just  principlcs  j  for,   that  thcre  is  no  surplus  of  last 

ycar's  crop,  nor  of  the  unexampled  importation  that  has  bcen 

jîiade,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  by  its  hc'xnil  necessary  at  this  ear- 

]y  pcriod  (Oclobcr  1800),  a  season  in  whicli  thcre  is,  in  yeais 

of  pleuty,  a  rciidue  sufficient  for  three  months  consumpiicn,  te 

ihrash  ont  part  of  this  year's  crop  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 

r^îarkct  ;  and  this  is  an  unanswerable  réfutation  of  those  whc 

obstinatoly  contend,  that  corn  has  been  unnecessarily  kept  up 

and  it  would,  after  this,  be  an  insuit  to  the  meancst  understand 

ing,  to  wastc  words  in  disproving  ihat  it  is  slill  hoarded,  or  ihii 

it  has  been  thrown  into  the  river,     The  fact  turns  out  clearly  t< 

bc,   that  the  wliolc  crop  of  last  year,  togcther  with  what  ha 

been  importcd,   has  been  bareiy  sufficient  to  save  the  countr; 

from  famine  :  And  had  the  dcaUrs  in  corn  been  so  blind  to  thei 

own  interest,  as  to  hâve  hoarded  a  monih's  s>upply,  over  and  a 

bove  the  surplus  whiv:h  usually  remains  afier  the  gathering  in  ^ 

a  new  crop,  how  much  Ivss  an  evil  wouid  this  hâve  been  tha 

to  hâve  soid  clF  the  whole  stock  a  nionth  before  the  cuttio 

down  of  the  new  crop  ! — in  othcr  words,  to  havc  crealed  a  & 

mine, — wlîich,  I  rcpeat  it,  would  hâve  been  the  infallible  cons^ 

quence  of  brin;^ing  the  corn  to  markct  in  the  beginning  of  th 

year,  at  the  priée  cf  a  pîentiful  year.     Ought  we  not  tlien,  i 

his  as  in  other  instances,  to  adore  the  wisdoni  and  goodne>s  < 

Plviue  Providence,  which,  by  the  spontaacous  and  irve&istibh 
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tboiigh  silcnt»  coopération  of  iiatural  and  moral  causes,  accom- 
piisheà  the  niost  salutary  ends,  in  spitc  of  ihe  vain  efforts  and 
officions  interférence  of  buman  pclicy.  'i'iie  well  known  fable 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Husbandman  admits  of  an  apt  application  to 
this  subJGCt. 

f  It  Las  alrcady  been  abundantly  proved,  that  no  dv;flnition 
can  he  given  which  can  discriminate  forestallers  frum  othcr 
dealers.  Ail  dealers,  therefore,  must  be  apprehensive  of  bcing 
deemed  criminul  by  construction  of  law.  This  crime  i&  not  a 
malum  in  se  ;  no  nian's  conscience,  thereforo,  can  point  it  eut 
tn  liim  ;  and  it  diffcrs  from  ail  otiier  mala  2)rohiôiiUf  m  not  ad- 
mittin^  of  any  dcfniite  or  cognisable  de^icripiion  ;  so  that,  undcr 
tlîc  influence  of  such  ambiguous  and  unconscious  guilt,  tliey 
must  livc  in  perpeLual  dread  of  our  tribunals,  such  as  we  cou- 
ccivc  htrctics  to  do  under  the  awe  o(  the  Inquisition. 

*  Now  there  is  no  maxini  in  commerce  bettcr  establisLcd, 
than  that  profits  ought  to  bear  proportion  to  risks  ;  and  this  is 
so  fuUy  rccognised  in  the  practice  of  trade,  and  its  reasonable- 
ness  so  évident,  that  it  would  bc  lîsiîig  time  to  set  ubc-ut  prov- 
ing  it.  But  the  présent  subjcct  ailords  an  apt  cxani|.le  for  ittt 
illu.-tration  :  For  when  a  dealer  subjccts  himseif  to  the  penniliet» 
and  opprobriuni  incident  to  a  k-g-il  proseculion,  und  to  the  slii.l 
more  terrible  vengeance  of  a  deliuled  a,nd  incenscd  populace, 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  his  chara:;ter,  property,  and  lifc, 
wiil  it  be  a  small  additional  profit  which  wili  conipensate  for  ail 
llûs  ?  Those  men  of  capital  and  character  who  arc  timid,  v.'iii 
bedriven  from  the  trade;  and  thetrctuspoit  of  provii^ions,  indis- 
}cn»ul)le  to  the  subsistcnce  of  thecomniuiîity,  would  be  at  en  end. 
Vhat  lias  saved  us  from  this  evil,  and  from  the  horrors  of  cun- 
tljgraiion  and  mabsacrc,  but  the  country  being  in  a  sLate  of 
armed  préparation,  on  account  of  the  external  dangers  of  the 
btate  ?  What  hâve  those  to  answer  for,  thercfore,  who  havc 
by  printed  and  oral  représentations  (not  intciilionaliy,  I  admit, 
but  ignoran(ly),  goaded  on  the  multitude  to  acts  of  outrage  and 
persécution  again^t  innocent,  usefui,  and  estimable  individuals  ; 
thcreby  aggravaling  the  public  distrcss,  by  siriking  terror  into 
those  who  supply  the  maikets.  Tha  mob  might  hâve  been  the 
victims  of  then-  own  fury,  had  thev  not  been  mtt  bv  a  fnni  and 
tomptrate  re.^iot.ince.  Doctrines  f;f  the  most  (lanîjjorous  tentien- 
cy  had  been  pi\)nagated  from  the  Beuch,  the  Bar,  tiie  llustin*is, 
i.iv  Pre>>5  aiiùevLn  the  Pulpit,  couritenuncing  tlu  pv):..u!ar  prtju- 
(iices  and  pa-sioiif»  wiiich  incited  ti>  those  uiît-».  L_*t  us  not, 
howevor,  witlihoid  our  meed  of  nraisc  from  the  Conimon-Coun- 
ciiman,  who,  having  too  hastily  and  creduloui-iy  rjiiujd,  in  a 
liite  pu!;;ic  s-pe-^cb,  the  hictory  cf  a  Liinly  aii.'^eJ  to  h::vy  occn 
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driven  to  despair  and  suicide  by  famine*  which  was  found,  by 
inquiries  on  tne  spot»  to  be  totally  void  of  truth,  took  occasion» 
at  one  of  the  next  public  meetings,  to  make  amends»  by  correct- 
ing  bis  former  statemcnt,  and  of  recanting  what  he  bad  said  with 
regard  to  bis  belief  in  monopolies  and  combinations.  And  may 
we  niso  présume  to  hope,  that  tbose  virtuous  and  leamed  judgea 
vhose  decrees  and  autbority  carry  such  deserved  weight,  may 
be  aiso  led  to  reconsider  a  subject  on  which ,  as  it  lies  out  of  the 
tract  of  tbat  technical  knowledge,  &nd  tbose  professional  habits 
and  studies  to  which  tb^  so  honourably  dévote  themselves,  it  is 
no  disgrâce  for  them  to  bave  formed  a  hasty  opinion. 

^  It  seems  incumbent  on  tbose  in  power,  on  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  on  ail  pcrsons  of  éducation,  to  sooth,  confK)le 
and  instruct,  the  industrious  artisan  and  labourer,  on  a  subject 
on  which  they  are  so  prone  to  errors  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
fatal  tendency  ;  to  represent  to  them,  that  this  Island  îs  like  a 
sbip  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  of  twelve  months,  with  an  inadéquate 
store  of  provisions  on  board,  and  with  a  precarious  chance  of 
any  further  suppiy,  and  that  too  great  an  expenditure  in  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  would  induce  a  famine  before  they 
could  arrive  in  port;  tbat  therefore  it  becomes  them  to  submit, 
with  Christian  patience,  to  being  put  on  short  albwance,  not 
giving  way  to  unmanly  repinings,  much  less  disgracing  them- 
/sclves  by  mutiny.  This  class  of  society  sbould  also  bave  it  ex- 
plained  to  them,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  high  prices  that 
gênerai  frugality  and  reduced  consumption  can  be  effected  ;  and 
it  might  be  made  plain  to  them,  that  the  farmer  ought  to  bave 
such  a  pn'cc  as  to  indemnify  him  for  the  shortness  of  bis  crop» 
and  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  increase  bis  til- 
lage  ;  making  them  even  comprehend,  that  the  profits  ought, 
Sn  justice,  to  be  bigher  than  in  the  simple  inverse  proportion  of 
the  scarcity  ;  that  high  prices  are  necessary»  in  order  to  insure 
adéquate  importation  ;  that  the  &rmers  who  produce,  and  the 
dealers  who  bring  that  produce  to  market,  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  and  subsistence  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  tht 
poor  in  particular,  instead  of  being  the  objects  of  their  indig- 
nation, ought  to  be  regarded  as  their  best  friends.  ' 


^ , 

FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 


Observations  on  Mr  fVtlson's  *  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  qf  ihe 
High  Prices  of  Corn  and  Labour^  '  &c.     1815. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  pamphlet  appear  to  be,  to  show — 
.p:    rba^  ^bere  was  no  considérable  dépréciation  of  silver  corn- 
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red  with  corn,  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuir  to  the 
u*  1794,  and  thatfrom  tbat  tiine  to  the  year  1814  tne  bigh 
icea  of  oorn  were  occasioned  by  causes^  ail  of  which  are  now 
ne  away. 

2.  That  as  we  now  snpply  oorselves,  and  will  continue  to  do 
»  the  Corn  Law  iately  passed  will  become  a  dead  letter  ;  and 
n  hâve  no  etEectf  except  in  years  of  real  scarcity,  in  keeping 
»  the  priées  of  corn. 

S«  And  that,  conseqaently,  the  prices  of  corn  must  retum  to 
lat  they  were  previous  to  the  year  1794,  and  the  rent  of  land 
^  reduced  to  that  standard. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  thcse,  it  certainly  appears,  that 
)m  1640  to  1700,  the  priée  of  wheat  reniained  without  mucb 
riation  ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  feil 
-the  average  of  the  prices  for  the  first  SO  years  of  that  century 
ling  below  that  of  the  last  SO  years  of  the  preceding  one  ;  buf 
e  average  of  the  30  succeeding  years,  vix.  from  17:^3  to  1763 
clusive,  was  above  that  of  1701^  to  17:^2  inclusive.  And,  that 
bas  risen  ever  sioce,  in  a  progressive  ralio^  will  be  évident 
om  the  following  averages  of  the  prices  of  wheat,  from  1679 
1814  inclusive,  which  are  taken  from  the  Fiar  Prices  of  th^ 
waity  of  Edinburgh,  publibhed,  so  far  as  then  ascertained,  in 
[r  Wilson's  Pamphlet  on  the  BulUon  Com.  Report  in  161 1, 
viz. — 

verage  for  30  years,  1672  to  1701,  inclusive,  p,boll  14s.    4d. 

Do.     for       do.        1702  to  1732,  * 1»«.    dd. 

Do.     for      do.       173:^  to  1762, 14s.  lO^d. 

Do.     for  26  years,  1763  to  1788, 19s.  Ud, 

Do.     for      do.       1789  to  1814, 33s.    7d. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fairer  way  of  stating  the  average  prices 
r  a  considérable  period,  than  that  adopted  by  Mr  M^ilson, 
ho  takes  them  at  random  for  64,  50,  or  lO  years  (see  p.  3)  ^ 
r  in  that  way  it  is  easy  to  make  averages  to  suit  any  hypo- 
lesis. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  différence  between  the  average  of 
)  years  previous  to  1733,  and  tliat  prtvious  to  1763,  was  li-'-i- 
îr  cent; — between  that  of  30  years  previous  to  1763,  and  26 
îars  previous  to  1789,  334-  per  cent.  ;  and  between  this  lasL 
id  Hb  years  previous  to  1814,  68^-  per  cent. — thèse  percent- 
jes  being  taken  upon  each  preceding  average. 

In  p,  4,  Mr  Wilson  states,  *  thut  previous  to  the  year  1795, 
le  rise  in  the  priée  of  corn  was  graduai  and  moderate,  and  ail 

*  1 724  is  omitted,  there  bciug  no  re(urB  for  that  year. 
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look  place  from  the  peace  of  1763.  '  But  die  above  statement 
shows,  that  neither  of  thèse  was  the  fact,  for  it  rose  12J.  per 
cent  before  1763  ;  and  from  that  period  to  1768,  334-  percent^ 
which  I  présume  Mr  Wilson  would  not  call  a  very  moderato 
rise  ;  and  indecd  it  is  very  little  under  the  proportion  of  the 
rise  which  took  place  between  that  period  and  1814,  notwith-- 
standing  the  various  causes  of  that  rise,—*  ail  of  which  Mr 
W.  States  (p.  27),  that  he  has  shown  to  be  completely  done 
away.  ' 

Ab,  however,  he  admits  a  graduai  rise  from  1762  to  1795, 
(and  which,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  prices  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  disastrous  war  with  America,  it  appears,  was  above  33 
per  cent),  he  infers  (p.  4  &  5),  that  the  cause  of  it  was  the 
increase  of  our  manufactures,  population,  and  gênerai  weaith, 
which  outstripped  in  their  progress  our  agricultural  improve- 
ments  ;  although  they  advanced,  witli  a  rapidity  unknown  ia 
any  former  period  of  our.  history,  making  it  necessary  ibr  us 
to  injport  largeiy, — and  kept  up  the  price  of  corn  tili  the  y  car 
1794.  It  appears,  however,  that  corn  rose  in  price  in  the 
years  1780,  1781  and  1782,  although  we  exported  during  thèse 
years;  and  fcll  in  1791,  1792  and  179:5,  aitiiough  we  iniported 
to  a  large  amount  in  thèse  last  years.  f 

In  page  5th,  he  state^»  that  *  from  the  year  1794,  down- 
wards  to  the  Peace  of  1814,  the  prices  of  corn  came  to  be 
altêcted  by  the  opération  of  other  causes,  most  of  them  alto- 
gether  unprcccdented  ia  the  history  of  this  country.  ' — Thèse 
were, 

*  1.  The  more  fréquent  récurrence  of  years  of  scarcity,  than 
had  bcen  known  since  the  conclusion  of  the  l7th  century. 

*  2.  The  increase  of  our  consumption  of  CDrn,  arising  from 
the  great  increase  of  our  manufacturing  population,  having 
in  some  degree  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manufactures  and  trade 
of  Europe,  and  the  demands  by  Government  for  our  army  and 
navy,  ajid  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war. 

*  3.  The  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  importation 
of  corn  by  the  mea^ures  of  Bonaparte,  &c. 

4.  The  unprecedented  fall  of  foreign  exchanges, "which  must 
hâve  enhanced  the  price  of  importcd  corn  from  10  to  20  per 
cent. 

5.  The  raisîng  of  the  price  of  labour,  from  |^the  united 
jauses  of  increastd  demand,  and  the  high  price  of  provi-' 
iions. 

6.  The  suspension  of  cash  pay  ments,  in  conséquence  of  which 

f  See  Report  of  Lords'  Bullion  Com. 
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.  médium  of  cîrculfitîon  of  an  unlimîted  nature  wns  produced, 
rce  from  the  chcck  which  the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie  im- 
losed,  &c. 

ITic  first  of  thèse  îs  an  iindcubted  en  use,  but  ît  îs  one  which 
nay  occur  airain,  and,  with  an  increasing  population,  will  hâve 
he  same  cffcct  :  It  cannot  therefore  be  cxciuded  in  calculation 
ot  what  may  happen  for  the  future. 

The  second  i«  niso  a  crood  cause  ;  but  as  it  has  operated  pre- 
vîous  to  I7i>.5,  as  Mr  \V.  himsclf  admits,  and  in  a  much  greater 
degrce  than  he  states,  it  will  in  ail  probabiiity  continue  to  ope- 
rate,  as  it  is  wcll  known  that  population  at  least  încreases  în  a 
prcaler  ratio  than  subsistcnce,  With  regard  to  the  demand 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  although  it  will  not  be  so  grcat,  yet 
the  persons  whp  composed  theni  will  form  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  require  «ubf;istcnce. 

I.î  page  7th,  Mr  W.  mentions,  that  although,  owînc:  to  the 
great  failureof  crop  1795,  the  prices  of  corn  rose  vrry  hîgh,  yet 
rone  of  the  ahove  causes  (excej't  the  rise  in  labeur)  tbcn  cxist- 
ing,  priées  fcll  back  to  ihcir  former  standard  : — Thîs  cause,  how- 
ever,  cxî<îcd  in  a  great  degree. 

The  third  cau^e  could  not  hâve  much  effect  till  after  the  year 
1807,  and  thcrffore  could  not  hâve  contributed  much  to  the 
rise  of  the  pnoi?  of  corn  bcfnre  that  period  ;  and  Ûïq  fourtfi 
cau^e  not  havinjr  lakrn  place  btfore  ihc  year  l^<08,  could  not, 
in  avy  ffci^rer,  hâve  added  to  the  expense  of  importing  corn. 
Yet  the  average  priées  of  wheat,  for  the  period  from  I SOO  to 
1807  inclusive,  is  vcry  Utile  unrirr  ihat  of  1808  to  18 14  incln- 
rfve:  the  first  being  l/.  11-^.  Sd.  per  (|uartcr,  and  the  second 
4/.  iGs.  pcr  fjuarter,  (  *V'c  Table  Jst,  Mr  W.'s  Pamph.);  although 
tlie  grcat  fall  of  forctL^n  exchanges,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bul- 
Hon,  and  extended  issue  of  bank  notes,  did  not  take  place  till 
ihe  second  period. 

Thefi'/t/:  cause  is  certainly  more  a  consrq'.iencc  than  a  cause» 
as  Mr  \V.  admits  in  pige  12,  whcrc  he  stiitcs,  *  ihat,  in  point  of 
fnct,  lh(*  rise  in  the  price  of  labf)ur  was  ihc  direct  conséquence  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  ;  '  antî,  btside.s  that  cause  ex- 
ista* now  wirh  vcry  Utile  diminution. 

The  lu'st  v:\i}^o  rould  not  hâve  h:id  any  cfTîct  vt  ail,  unless  Mr 
W.  acimits  (wirrh,  howcvor,  he  tîenie-)  tînt  our  currency  \*as 
fîcprrrintcd,  arul  in  ihnt  rnse  only,  aîriv  the  ycir  iSOT;  but  if 
Mr  W.  stî!if^>  the  surr-rnsiffn  of  cisli  nivîTisMît*^  to  l  e  a  cni/st^  of 
ihe  rise  in  ihe  pî';ce  orcorn,  hc  niu^t  (Tîhf^r  ;î(imit  the  d»'prccia- 
lioîi  -rthn  cuîT*M)rv,  or  thr.t  slvcr  r.pd  snrk  in  its  real  vaine  af- 
li.r  ti:c  \car  1^J^).S;  for  if  oî1i(.mwi-?\  what  bocor  rs  of  Dr  A. 
b::iitl;%  [  oJîion,  *  ihat  in  ail  ihe  diîu;reRt  stjiges  of  wcaith  and 
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improvement»  we  can  jnd|nre  better  of  the  real  value  of  silver  hj 
comparing  it  with  corn,  uian  by  oomparing  it  with  any  othef 
comcnodity,  '  with  which  Mr  "W.  commences  his  pamphlet. 

As,  however,  there  was  a  dépréciation  in  bank  notes^  compar- 
ed  with  the  silver  they  were  lueant  to  représenta,  (altbongh  nrom 
what  cause  that  arose  bus  not  at  ail  been  ascertained)»  there  can- 
be  no  doubt  tbat  the  price  of  ail  corn  iroported  roust  hâve  beea 
enhanced  atler  the  year  1807  to  àbout  the  amoont  of  that  de» 
preciation. 

In  page  lOth,  Mr  W.  says  that  the  complète  proof  that  thèse 
were  *  the  real  and  oniy  original  causes  '  of  the  high  prices 
of  corn  being  kept  up  during  the  period  of  1794>  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  is  the  rapid  fall  which  took  place  on  that  tventr 
when  the  real  causes  were  remaoed.  This  is  rather  proving  too 
much  ;  for  three  at  Icast  of  thèse  causes  (the  second^  Jtfthp  and 
sixth)  still  exîsted,  and  the  tkird  and  Jotii*th  only  influenced  the 
prices  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  the  twenty. 

Mr  W.  mentions,  in  page  8th,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  thé 
rise  of  price.<«  after  1804,  was  the  necessity  for  the  immense  im- 
portation which  took  place  from  varions  causes,  in  the  years 
180S  to  1809  inclusive,  amounting  in  value  to  ]4>,940,195/.  i 
but  on  referring  to  his  Table,  No.  2,  it  will  be  found  that  m 
the  five  previous  years,  viz.  1800  to  180i<  inclusive,  the  value  ot 
imported  corn  was  25,828,087/. 

It  «npears  more  probable,  that  thesudden  and  greatfall  whicb 
has  takcn  place  since  1814,  has  been  principally  occasioned  by 
an  immense  importation  which  took  place  previous  to  the  pass<< 
ing  of  the  Corn- Bill  in  1815,  and  to  the  successive  good  crop» 
ail  t)ver  the  kingdom,  in  the  years  1814  and  184  J. 

In  the  second  proposition,  Mr  W.  takes  it  for  granted  (p.  S7} 
that  our  hon<e  produce  is  now  more  than  equal  to  our  con^^ 
sumption,  îndepcndent  of  any  supply  from  Ireland  ;  and  that,r 
in  conséquence,  *  the  new  corn  law  wiD  bccome  a  dead  letter' 
(p.  11)  whiist  that  continues  to  be  the  case.  It  dœs  not  ap-^ 
pear,  hcwevcr,  to  be  at  ail  certain,  tbat  we  do  ébpply  our  own 
consumption.  In  1812  we  did  not;  and  althougn  the  retums 
of  exported  corn  for  the  year  1813  were  lost  by  the  fire  at  the 
custom-house,  yet  as  wc  imported  1,444,927  quarters  of  grain,  * 
it  is  probable  that  we  did  not  supply  ourselves  that  year.  Whe« 
ther  we  did  so  in  1814  and  1815  remains  to  be  proved:  But, 
even  granting  that  we  did,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  we  sball 
continue  to  do  so  very  long,  if  our  prosperity  continues,  and 
^ur  population  and  manufactures  increase  ;  and,  at  ail  event% 

*  See  Rep.  of  Lords'  BoUion  Committee. 
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lie  Corn  Law,  insteadorhaving  *  no  effect,  but  in  years  oei 
Kcarcity,  '  to  aggravate  tbe  evil,  as  Mr  W.  says  (p.  11),  it  will 
aioat  probably  prevent  the  récurrence  of  the  dîsastrous  efiêcU  of 
such  an  importation  as  took  place  in  1814  and  1815,  which  re* 
duoed  so  suddenly  and  greatly  the  prices  of  corn,  (tbe  prices  of 
Edl  other  commodities  remaining  tbe  same),  as  to  bave  ruined  a 
great  niany,  and  deprived  ail  tne  tenantry  of  tbe  kingdom  of  a 
great  part  of  tbeir  capital,  in  little  more  tban  oneyear. 

Tbis  could  not  bave  bappened  if  tbe  présent  CÎorn  Lftw  bad 
been  in  force,  and  will  probably  prove  a  greater  evil  to  tbe  real 
prosperity  and  resources  of  tbis  country,  tban  as  many  years  of 
scarcity,  and  as  great  importations  as  bave  occurred  during  tbe 
last  20  years  would  bave  done,  bad  tbey  again  taken  place,  and 
bad  tbe  former  been  prevented. 

It  is  ratber  curious  to  find  Mr  W.  asserting,  tbat  tbe  Cora 

Law  can  bave  no  effiect  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  wben  we  re- 

fer  to  bis  opinions  expressed  in  bis  pampblet  on  tbe  Bullion 

Committee  Report,  where  be  states  (p.  8)  as  one  of  tbe  causes 

of  tbe  dépréciation  X  of  money  in  tbis  country,  witbin  the  last 

16  years,  tbe  state  of  our  corn  ^importation  iaws,  particularly 

the  law  of  1804  (p.  18.) — tbat  '  since  the  year  I80i,  the  return 

of  the  low  prices  of  wbeat  must  bave  been  ciFectually  prevented 

by  tbe  opération  of  the  corn  law  of  tbat  year,  ishateoer  bad  been 

the  State  of  our  crops  '  (p.  44.) — tbat    '  the  nominal  priée  of 

oom  in  tbis  country  must  be  considered  in  a  great  measure,  if 

ûot  altogether,  regulated  by  tbe  prices  at  which  importation  ia 

admitted'  (p.  46.)— tbat  '  tbe  Corn  Law  of  1804  opposes  the 

greatest  obstacle,  if  not  an  absolute  bar,  to  the  resumpti<»i  of 

Dur  cash  paymenta.  ' 

In  the  event,  bowever,  of  the  prices  of  corn  falling  to  what 
tbey  were  previous  to  1795,  and  tne  price  of  other  commodities 
remaining  the  same,  particularly  labour^  wbicb  Mr  W.  (p.  13 
&  29)  seems  to  think  wiU  be  the  case,  we  shall  very  soon  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  importation  $  for  it  ia  impossible  to  cultivate 
many  of  the  lands  now  in  cultivation  ;  ana  then  tbe  présent 
Corn  Law  will  bave  its  effect  in  raising  the  depressed  state  of  a- 
griculture. 

As  to  Mr  W/s  3d  proposition,  althougb  I  do  not  think  tbat 
be  bas  sbown,  *  tbat  ail  tbe  causes  which  concurred  in  produc* 
ing  tbe  high  prices  of  corn,  froia  tbe  year  1794  downwards, 
bave  now  been  completely  donc  away'  (see  p.  27);  and  as, 
on  tbe  contrary,  there  appears  to  bave  been  a  progressive  in- 
crease  of  prices  since  tbe  year  1700,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  tbey 

N  ■  ■   ■  ■    ■        ■   -  .11         I  I    ■  ■ 

t  Then  ha  allowed  a  dépréciation  to  exist,  but  aow  he  does  not. 
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will  rctiirn  to  the  standard  of  1792,   1793  nnd  1794-,  ercn  sup- " 
posif):^  that  wc  rcrjtnrcd  no  importatirm.     But  ihcre  can  be  no 
douhf,  ihîît  a  c^'cnt  nianj  corn  farnis,  both  in  England  and 
Scrtland,  liavc  bocn  Ict  sincc  ÎS03  and  1809,  upon  valuatîons 
froTii  priées  which   arc  net  at  si!  lîk'ly  to  continue  ;  and  tbat 
cor>«r(]ncntlv  tbc  occiipîcr?  mi«t  bc  rnincd  if  thcir  rcnts  arc  not 
rr(!i!:;cd.     Mr  W.  proposes  two  plan?  for  this  réduction.     The- 
f.iîst;  of  tiîcse  nppcars  to  be  quitc  impraclîcable  as  a  gênerai 
Tnr?«^nr'r  ;  fir  tbc  instances  mn;t  be  very  fow  indced,  if  any  can. 
be  R'în^d,  whcro  ît  can  bj  kriown  wbether  a  farm  was  let  at  or 
bclow  iîs  rcal  vnlue  in  1701  ai^d  1792,  according  to  ihose  priées 
of  corn  wbirb  Mr  W.,  in  spite  of  bis  former  arguments,  statcs 
to  be  {fnr  whnt  renson   he  bcst  knows)  the  thcn  importation 
j^rjce^  vîz.  21-".  per  l):)ll  (p.  30).     The  lease  then  cxisting  moy 
liavo  commenred  many  jears  bcfore.     The  farm  may  be  in  a 
part  of  the  cou^îtry  then  unin:proved  by  roads,  &c.     It  may 
havc  bccn  uncnclosed  and  covered  with  hcath  ; — the  tenant ry 
may  havc  had  no  capital,  &:c.     The  plan  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
optcd  in  the  Lothian*,  and   a  fcw  other  places,   where  farms 
bave  been  long  in  a  gocd  sîate  of  cultivation  ;  but  even  there,  I 
KhonJd  imagine,  it  would  be  a  very  vague  way  of  valning  the 
l>est  farms,  to  say  they  were  cach  worth  3/.  per  acre  ;  for  there 
are  probal.ly  not  t'.vo  farms  in  East  Lothian  which  are  exaclly 
cf  the  same  value  per  acre.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  instances  in  Scotlnnd,  particularly  in  the  lately  improvod 
district**,  in  which  no  fall  in  the  priée  of  grain,  which  can  be 
in^agincd,  could  bring  bnck  farm?  to  the  rent  they  were  h'^ld  at 
in  l79i'.     For  in^tnnce,  it  is  within  my  knowledgc,  that  a  farm 
iii  Wifxtonshirc,  wliich  wns  reiiicd  in  i792,  for  20/.  per  annum,* 
vas  rclet  in  179G  for  40/.  per  annum  ;   and  was  let  cgain  in 
1814  f(T  S^SfO/.  per  annum.     It  is  an  arable  fann  of  good  fair 
l?nd,  con?iî-ting  cf  nbout  200  acres.     In  conséquence  of  the  fall 
in  ihc  price  of  prrîn,  tî.c  proprictor  bas  converted  one  half  of 
tl.e  ri.nv(?  ront  into  grain,  at  the  average  of  10  years  preceding 
tho  tirne  it  wîî*-  taken  ;  a:  d  the  price  of  that  quantity  of  grain, 
arconling  t'>  tlîc  fiars  of  the  county  in  future,  is  to  be  (with 

K  C7.)  lîic  ;c!'.t.  T]»e  tcrnnt  is  satisficd  wiih  this  arrangement. 
1  hcrc  are  mnnv  farms,  on  the  same  cstate,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion  ;  and  I  dcre  say,  «îmilnr  ri<;cs  in  the  value  of  iand  mav 
liavo  cc(  iHTcd  in  many  rthcr  p^rt»?  of  Srotland.  How  could  it 
bave  betn  poss-iblo  to  rr^'riîIr.lo  the  rrnf.  cf  thèse  farnîs,  by  refer- 
t\w^  fo  the  iMÎces  of  r^'inn  \v.  t!:o  rrars  1791  and  1792,  and  tbe 
niMiual  sum  llicv  wcTcletfnr  in  ilie?e  ve:îrs  r 

For  ttio  nl.ove  rcason?,  i\îr  W.'s  second  plan  nppcars  to  be 

hrt  \   Qt  '^î'  the  two,  viz.  ccnvcrting  t!îe  moncy  rerts  into  grain. 
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at  the  avcrage  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  previous  to  the 
term  of  cntry  ;  for  ail  calculations  of  the  value  of  farms,  both 
by  landlord  and  tenant,  must  hâve  been  màde  from  such  aver- 
^^.  But,  excepting  in  regard  to  farms  whose  produce  con- 
sists  almost  entirely  of  grain,  it  must  be  a  considération  h(m 
much  of  the  money  rent  should  be  converted  into  grain*;  as,  in 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  only  from  one  third  to 
one  fourth  of  the  farmis  is  in  grain  crops  ;  and  of  course  a  great 
part  of  the  rents  are  produced  from  breeding  or  feeding  cattle» 
aoçl  from  a  dairy. 

I  bave  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  therë  bas  been  a  pro^ 

gressive  rise  in  the.  prices  of  corn  since  the  beginning  of  last 

ceotury;  and  altliough,  from  varions  causes,  the  prices  of  that 

article  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  bave  been  higher  than  it  is  at 

^I  probable  they  will  remain,  yet  that  ail  the  causes  of  this 

^t  rise  are  not  completely  done  àway,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 

padoal  rise  may  still  be  expected  ; — aiso,  that  although  it  is 

by  no  means  clear  that  we  now  supply  our  consumption,  and» 

il  we  do,  we  shall  probably  not  long  continue  to  produce  it,  yet 

the  Corn  Law  will  hâve  the  best  possible  effect,  viz.  that  of  pre- 

^CQting  a  sudden  great  fall  in  the  produce  of  Jand.     If,  there- 

^1^,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  expérience  of  the  last  100  years» 

^ere  does  not  appear  to  be  anv  grounds  for  supposing  that 

^Jie  prices  of  corn  will  retum  to  the  standard  of  1791,  1792  & 

^  793  ;  and,  even  if  they  did,  that  the  rent  of  land  in  gênerai 

^ill  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  thèse  years.     If  this  last  were 

^  take  place,  the  prospect  would  be  gloomy  indeed,  and  more 

^  to  the  public  cfeditors  than  to  the  landed  proprictors  ;  for 

^Uhough  much  individual  and  présent  ruin  and  distress  would 

^^U  upon  them  and  their  tenants,  yet,  in  the  end,  the  prices  of 

^iher  commodities  returning  to  their  former  standard  (which 

^Ust  be  the  conséquence)  the  landed  proprietors  would  be  near- 

^y  in  the  same  relative  situation  as  to  income  as  before.     On 

^e  other  hand,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  Government  to 

fraise  from  40  to  50  millions  (the  interest  of  our  debt),  if  the 

^^come  from  land,  firom  which  a  great  proportion  of  that  re- 

^^enue  is  dcrived,  were  to  fall  one-half,  and  that  too  in  a  coun- 

^ïy  where  the  amount  of  taxation  is  great  beyond  any  former 

^xample  ;  and  where  the  fund  for  that  taxation,  according  to 

^Ir  Wilson's  argument,  lias  been  calcuiated  for  thèse  20  year^ 

^pon  erroneous  data  ? 

Januarijj   1817. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEIl's  MAGAZINE. 

Remaries  on  the  Review  of  ihe  IVth  Volume  of  the  Transacft 
of  the  HigJdànd  Society — Augustf  1816. 

Sir, 

The  critical  observations  contamed  in  jour  pages, 
genevfllly  remarkable  for  their  liberality  and  good  sensé  ;  an 
think  few  or  no  authors  hâve  reason  to  coniplain  of  you  or  y 
correspondents  in  that  department  The  collision  of  opini 
n)ay  often  be  useful  indeed  ;  but  you  will  pardon  me,  whe 
observe,  that  in  the  Review  Branch  for  August  1816,  the  w 
er  appears  (in  page  S4>8)  to  hâve  misnnderstood  the  work 
was  then  reviewing.  Had  that  work  been  a  large  and  elaboi 
treatise,  there  might  hâve  been  some  foundation  for  bis 
marks  ;  but  it  was  merely  an  essay,  which  could  not  with  { 
priety  hâve  been  extended  much  beyond  its  présent  bulk  ic 
pa^es  ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  to  contain  a  very  full  and 
tinct  view  of  the  principal  récent  împrovemcnts  in  agrî 
tore  in  IScotland,  arranged  according  to  their  natural  and  1 
timate  order,  adapted  lor  easy  gênerai  reading,  and  for  us 
référence  either  to  the  past  or  the  future.  I  therefore  tt 
that  Essay  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 

And  ami 

Sîr, 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Reade] 


CCj^  In  the  Essay  on  the  Sélection  and  Culture  of  Oats,  in 
volume  of  the  Highland  Society  to  which  this  Correspond 
refers,  the  wcight  of  the  différent  varieties  of  oats  seemcd  t 
stated  a  great  deal  too  high  ;  and  this  was  noticed  by  the 
viewer.  Soon  aller  the  publication  of  that  Number,  the  W: 
of  the  Essay  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  justness  ol 
Reviewer's  corrections,  assigning,  at  the  samc  time,  the  eau: 
the  mistakc.     In  justice  to  this  Gentleman,  who  desired  i 

S'vc  this  notice,  it  ought  to  hâve  appearcd  in  our  Numbe; 
ovember. 

Go 
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Art,  t.     Further  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation^  ^r#' 
By  Richard  Preston  Esq.  M.  P.    London,  1816. 

The  causes  of  the  présent  distressed  situation  of  the  country, 

^nd  the  measures  by  which  the  pressure  may  be  allev^atcd  or 

^«moved,  are  questions  so  interesting  to  every  class  of  sorîety» 

that  die  readers,  even  ôf  oùr  humble  pages,  wiU  naturally  cx- 

jpect  to  find  in  them  some  account  of  what  has  recently  been 

puUished  on  the  subject    It  is  one,  indeed,  in  which  the  land- 

^  interest  cannot  fail  to  take  a  deeper  concern  than  any  othcr 

liody  in  the  nation  ;  both  because  they  hâve  been  the  greatest 

sufierers  in  the  gênerai  calamity,  and  because  the  appropriate 

remédies  can  be  applied  only  through  the  exertions  ot  their  Jc- 

gitimate  influence  in  Parliament.    Overwhelmed  at  a  critical 

moment  by  popttlar  clamour— opprèssed  with  the  intolérable 

burden  of  Tithes  and  Poor-ratès,  besides  being  required  to  con- 

tribute,  in  more  than  an  eqdal  pro^rtion,  to  the  national  ex* 

penditure,  the  incomes,  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  the  ca- 

pitals  of  die  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  hâve  been  wrested 

from  them  ;  and  one  main  pillar  of  national  prosperity  hav- 

ing  thus  sunk  beneath  the  pressure,  the  whole  fabric  of  society 

is  abaken,  and  threatened  with  min. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  passion  apd  préjudice  ahould  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  topics  upon  wluch  every  one  thinks 
and  pret^ds  to  form  a  judgraent  ;  nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder» 
if  very  able  men  differ  widely  in  opinion,  both  as  to  the  causes 
cf  the  evil,  and  the  prospect  of  relief.  AVhile  some  raaintain 
a  very  unseemly  tone  of  confidence  in  the  wealih  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  others  affect  to  conceai  their  ignorance  or 
want  of  public  feeling,  in  recommcnding  that  the  evil  hhould  be 
left  to  work  its  own  cure, — ihere  are  always  not  a  few  who,  in 
a  season  of  gênerai  distress,  aspire  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
by  a  forwardness  in  prescribing  remédies,  without  much  know- 
lêdge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  with  but  little 
regard  to  the  probable  violence  of  their  opération.  The  indus- 
try  and  boldness  of  thèse  men,  if  not  counteracted  by  writers 
9tî  ain  opposite  cbaractcr,  may  certainly  do  more  mischief  than 

*E  2 
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could  resuit  from  the  apathy  or  optimism  of  otliers,  who, 
some  respects,  however,  are  hardly  less  excusable.  Whate 
mfly  be  the  errors  of  judgment  of  those  who  take  a  part  în 
discussion  of  subjects  so  onivcrsally  interesting,  it  wiir  haï 
be  denied,  that  the  discussion  itself  is  calculated  to  enligh 
the  public  mind,  if  it  be  conducted  with  fairness  and  mo 
ration.  As  to  those  still  more  enterprising  candidates  for  < 
tinction,  who,  ataîling  themselves  of  the  présent  excitemeni 
the  public  mind,  labour  to  direct  îts  coarser  materials  agai 
a  few  remôte  or  irangînary  grievances,  their  pernicîous  eflS: 
fàli  nmder  the  cognîzance  of  a  hîgher  tribuna).  There  are  m 
of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  and  few  indeed  of  the  inost  îlli 
rate  in  this  part  of  the  island,  who  really  hope  for  high  wa 
and  cheap  grain  from  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  S 
frage. 

During  the  dépréciation  of  the  currency,  before  the  close 
the  latc  war,  it  was  usual  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  < 
presscd  for  the  injury  sustained  by  annuitants  of  every  desci 
tion,  from  the  advance  of  priées  ;  and  the  great  remedy  for  t 
and  other  evils,  was  thoughi  to  be  a  retum  to  cash  paymei 
which  no  one  contemplated  a»  a  practicable  measure,  withou 
previous  and  considérable  réduction  of  the  circulatrng  medii 
But,  in  reasoning  on  the  bénéficiai  conséquences  of  this  desi 
able  event,  its  immédiate  efforts  seem  not  to  hâve  been  v* 
îustly  appreciated.  It  was  not  considered,  that  though  the  < 
preciation  of  paper  and  the  advance  of  prices  hnd  been  gradi 
and  therefore  comparatively  little  feit  by  the  great  body  of 
people,  yet  that  the  diminution  of  the  currency,  from  fixing  i 
period  of  resuming  cash  payments  so  early  as  six  months  ai 
the  retum  of  peace,  could  not  fail  to  be  almost  instantaneoi 
that  a  corresponding  réduction  could  not  be  made  in  the  tax 
which  nothing  but  the  former  excess  of  currency  enabled  1 
nation  to  support  \  and  that  the  subsisting  contracts  among 
dividuals  could  no  lon^j^er  be  fulfilled,  at  least  such  as  had  D( 
entered  into  upon  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  this  excess 
an  indifinite  period,  as  it  had  done  for  many  years  before;  a 
this  was  certain ly  a  very  excusable  error  in  the  common  bu 
ness  of  life,  and  a  belief  that  was  further  encouraged  by  thi 
who  persisted  in  denying  that  there  was  any  such  excess.  Wl 
accelerated  this  alarming  opération,  was  the  sudden  and  unfo 
secn  appr<^ach  of  peace,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  Bonaparl 
army  on  its  retreat  from  Moscow.  If  the  suspension  of  o 
payments  had  been  declnred  to  continue  (and  this  has  sii 
Seen  found  neces^rj)  for  two  years  after  the  conclusion 
c^f^ce  and  régulations  laid  down  for  a  graduai  réduction  of  I 
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taper  currency  în  the  mean  time  ;  or  if  cash  paymeots  could 
ave  been  at  nrst  confincd  to  a  certain  proportion  of  ûie  Bank 
paper,  and  afcerwards  enlarged  from  tinic  to  time  tiU  the  re- 
etriction  should  hâve  entirely  ccnsed, — ihe  sudden  réduction  of 
the  currency  might  hâve  been  preveiited,  and  the  priées  ofcom- 
modities  would  bave  fallen  as  they  bad  risen,  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly. 

Tbat  there  bas  been  a  great  mass  of  paper  withdrawn  from 
circulation  within  thèse  three  yeorsj  seems  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted  ;  though  very  différent  estimâtes  bave  been  given  of  the 
amount.  The  gênerai  fact  itself  is  put  beyond  ail  doubt,  by  the 
fall  in  the  paper  priée  of  bullion,  and  of  almost  cvery  other 
commodity.  It  is  not  otherwise  possible  to  account  for  the  price 
of  gold  bullion,  which  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  nt.  10s.  per 
ouDce,  being  now  below  4/.  ;  and  this  at  a  period  of  gênerai 
distress  among  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes»  and 
such  an  unusual  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  as  will  not  permit 
us  to  believe  that  there  bas  been,  of  late,  aoy  extraordinary  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals.  A  great  deal  bas  been  said  of 
the  abundance  of  money  among  a  few  great  capîtalists  in  Lon- 
don  ;  but  this,  if  true,  is  nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  the 
usual  means  of  employing  it  do  not  hold  out  sufficient  encour- 
agement. Its  accumulation  in  a  few  hands,  instead  of  being 
dispersed  throughout  the  numerous  channels  of  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  is  the  conséquence,  and,  in  «ome  re- 
spects also,  the  cause,  of  that  gênerai  scarcity  which  it  bas  beeo 
broimht  forward  to  disprove. 

Whether  this  réduction  of  the  circulating  médium  followed 
the  iall  of  priées,  by  which  a  smallcr  quanti ty  became  sufRcient 
tor  the  -  mercantile  transactions  of  the  country,  or  whether  it 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  ap- 
préhension on  the  part  of  the  bankers,  that  they  would  soon  be 
reouired  to  liquidate  their  notes  in  specie,  does  not  seem  mato 
rially  to  affect  tlie  présent  <]ueàUon«  From  whatever  motive 
the  bankers  may  bave  acted  in  the  first  instance,  it  cannot  wcll 
be  denied  that,  by  withdrawing  a  great  number  of  their  notes 
from  circulation,  they  bave  altereil  the  usual  relation  betweeii 
money  and  commodities,  and  lowered  the  price  of  the  lattcr, 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  the  actuai  proportion  between 
iiupply  and  demand  could  hâve  eiTected.  *     Commodities  bave 

*  *  At  one  time,  the  excessive  abundance  of  circulating  médium 
created  the  greatest  alarm,  from  the  bxtreme  to  which  tt  appeared 
xerging  in  tbat  direction.  Now  this  abundance  bas  vanished  ;  and 
^t  may  se  completely  disappear,  that  the  prices  of  commoditiet  may 
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fallen,  rot  only  because  they  were  abundant,  and  not  only  be- 
ceui^e  the  demand  for  them  was  diminished,  but  becaïue  the 
iiK^ey  for  whicb  they  were  to  be  exchanged  had  become  ^caroe» 
and  ils  value  suddenly  enhanced.  The  first  sufferers  from  this 
measurc  were  the  agricultural  classesi  who  happened  at  the  tiine 
to  hoid  a  supply  of  produce  larger  than  usual»  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  crops,  and  the  importation  of  grain  from  the 
Continent,  llirough  ail  thcir  ranks,  from  the  Peer  to  the 
Fioughman,  this  unforeseen  rise  in  the  value  of  money  produo- 
ed  tbe  most  extensive  misery.  The  utmost  economy  availed 
them  little  in  their  strqggles  to  avert  ruin  ;  but  its  eifects  were 
soon  visible  in  the  decreased  demand  for  labour,  and  ail  its 

Eroducts.  The  home  market  for  our  manufactures  could  not 
ut  be  greatly  contracted,  when  more  than  five  mDIions  of  the 
people,  directiy  dépendent  upon  agriculture,  were  çompelled  to 
xetrench, — when  the  incomes  of  ail  were  diminished,  and  the 
c^pitals  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  annihiiated.  Un- 
fortunately  for  the  manqiacturing  and  commercial  classes,  there 
lias  been  no  foreign  demand  to  compensate  for  this  loss  of  their 
best  customers  ;  and  they  aiso  soon  began  to  lament  that  ab- 
surd  poHcy  by'which  labour  had  been  rendered  scill  cheaper 
than  corn.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  deprived  of  employmenty 
could  no  longer  find  the  means  of  purchasing  bread,  though  its 
pricc  had  been  reduced  more  than  50  pcr  cent.  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  the  demand  for  which  was  thus  fîirther  lessen- 
cd,  fell  lower,  and  still  lowcr,  as  the  hecessities  of  its  owners  in-* 
creased,  until  in  numerous  instances  the  King,  the  Church,  andi 
the  Poor,  seized  the  whole  proceeds  ;  and  many  large  tracts,  in 
the  improvement  of  which  much  capital  had  been  sunk,  were 
almost  literaliy  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  eartb,  and 
the  birds  of  heaven. 

It  may  readily  be  suspected,  from  this  rapid  sketch  of  wbat 
we  believe  to  be  the  main  cause,  or  at  least  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  présent  distress,  that  we  are  not  among  the  number  of 
those  wno  ascribe  the  late  fall  of  agricultural  produce  to  a  re- 
dundancy  of  supply,  occasioned  by  the  récent  improvement  or 
extension  of  cultivation  ;  nor  in  any  great  degree  to  the  de- 


fall  to  the  standard  at  which  they  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.' — Mr  Western* s  Speech  ^  7th  March,  1816.  Mr  Thornton  ai- 
so» speaking  of  the  comparatively  slight  shock  given  to  paper  crédit 
in  1793,  to  which  he  ascribes  a  fall  in  the  priée  of  corn  of  from  20 
to  SO  per  cent,  observes, — *  It  was  a  new  and  sudden  scarcity  of 
cash,  not  any  new  plenty  of  corn,  which  caused  tbe  price  of  corn  to 

rlrnn.  * 
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creasc  in  the  consamption,  in  as  far  as  it  is  supposed  to  bc  ow- 
îng  to  the  réduction  of  our  fleets  and  arrr.ics  in  tîn.e  of  pcace. 
But  k  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  our  argument,  to  deny 
tbe  existence  and  influence  of  both  thèse  secondary  causes.  The 
crops  of  18i3,  18H,  and  IS15,  were  certainly  abundant, — the 
first  in  particular  greatly  above  an  average  onc,  and  probably 
fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  consumption  ;  and  the  price  of  grain 
must,  therefore,  hîivc  faUen  conisidcrably  below  ils  price  during 
the  three  preceding  years,  evtn  witljoiit  allowîng  much  for  the 
additions  niade  to  the  trllage  lands.  That  price  was  still  further 
reduced  by  the  large  supplies  from  France  and  other  coiiiitrios* 
during  two  of  those  years.-^On  tb.e  other  haïuî,  ihe  (Icniaad 
vas  no  doubt  diininished  by  the  absence  of  Govorninent  Con- 
tractors,  and  of  the  waste  of  extended  warfare  ;  though,  in  the 
period  under  considération,  not  by  any  means  to  the  cxtent 
that  bas  been  alleged. 

To  such  as  think  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try  so  far  exceeded  the   consumption,  as   to  îîccount  lor  the 
great  fui!  of  price  in  1814  and  1815,  we  would  beg  Icave  to 
offtT  a  few  rcmarks  in  défonce  of  the  opinion  we  hâve  v^n- 
turcd  to  maintain.      This  is  evidently  not  a  question  purely 
spéculative,  but  one  whick,  in  whatevcr  manncr  it  muy  bc  dc« 
cided,  may  lead  to  very  important  conséquences.     If  it  bc  tnie 
that  we  grow  more  corn  than  our  population  requires,  it  may 
then   become  a  subjcct  of  considération,   whcther   it  bc  more 
adviscable  to  gîve  a  bounty  on   its  expoit,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  market,   or  to  <Iiminish  the  growth,    by  abaii- 
doning  the  culture  of  the  inferior  soils.     There  seems  to  be  no 
otiier  alternative  ;  for  it  would  be  idie  to  expect  that  a  surplus 
will  continue  to  be  produced,  till  it  is  gradually  diminished,  and 
at  last  absorbée],  by  the  natural  increase  of  our  own  popula« 
tion  ;  or  that  it  is  possible,  while  upwards  of  40  millions  must 
be  raised  by  taxes,  for  payment  of  the  intercst  of  the  national 
debt,  to  grow  corn  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  to  enable  us  to 
undersell  foreigners  in  their  own  market.     But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  produce  be  not  greater  than  the  consumption,  on  an 
average  of  years,  and  if  the  chîef  cause  of  the  présent  difficul- 
lies  shall  be  traced  U)  a  mistaken  policy,   the  prospect  is  much 
Icss  gloomy  ;  agriculture  wiH  recovcr  fr^im  the  shock  it  has  cy- 
perienced,  and  again  furnish  emjJoymcnt  to  the  greater  nr.n  tf 
the  population,  ciireclly  in  the  lal;nurs  v)f  t!ie  Koil,  «ad  indirectly 
in  ihc  rev'val  of  the  home  demand  for  manufactures;  and  tlnis, 
only  the  comparaîively  small  number  cm;)loyed  in  }>roviding  uir 
the  deiiM'^'>  of  a  f^.roîiin  nifirk.^î,  v  oui!  f^.Li'iuc  to  fvc\  thosç 
vicibâitudes  to  vvhich  they  must.ahvays  be  pcculiarly  cxposcu. 
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I.  We  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  late  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  the 
produce  of  Britain  and  Ireland»  beyond  the  ordinary  constiinp- 
tiôn,  even  in  the  time  of  peace  ;  and  those  who  will  take  the  trou-? 
ble  to  examine  the  accounts  of  export  and  import  for  half  a  centa- 
ry  past,  will,  we  imagine,  require  much  stronger  proof  of  this 
aileged  fact,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  oifered.  From 
1765  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  imports  into  Britain 
^as  32,401,103  quarters  of  ail  sorts  of  grain,  of  which  ihe  ex- 
cess, for  the  16  years  ending  with  1810,  was  20,800,148  ;  or 
1,300,009  quarters  yearly.  In  1811  and  1812,  there  certainly 
appears  to  nave  been  a  balance  on  the  side  of  exportation,  when 
the  exports  of  Ireland  are  brought  into  the  account.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  ascribe  this  to  a  superabundance  of  home  produce  ; 
because,  1.  In  1810  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  quarters 
of  wheat  had  been  imported,  more  than  we  had  ever  obtaincd 
in  any  one  year  ;  and  the  excess  of  import  into  Britain  of  ail 
sorts  of  grain  that  year,  was  no  less  than  2,100,940  quarters,  of 
'which  not  a  fourth  was  imported  from  Ireland.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain that  crops  1811  and  1812  were  far  from  being  so  produc- 
tive as  those  of  the  three  foUowing  years,  and  probably  not  bet- 
ter  than  in  the  two  years  preceding  1811  ;  so  that,  without  fur- 
ther  inquiry,  we  might  well  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Brougham, 
\<rho  says,  that  about  1812,  *  the  new  cultivation,  and  the  im- 
provements  in  farms  generally,  may  be  supposed  to  hâve  pro- 
duced  their  full  effect  ;  '  that  is,  he  must  mean,  a  supply  be- 
yond the  consumption.  Immediately  before,  he  observes,  that 
*  thç  crop  of  1810  was  not  avery  good  one,  and  that  of  1811 
was  extremely  bad  ;  '  and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
this  bad  crop,  which  came  into  the  market  in  1812,  afforded  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  But,  2.  we  shall  bave  a  still  clearer 
view  of  the  productîveness  of  crops  18J1  and  1812,  byreferring 
to  the  prices  of  1812  and  1813,  when  they  were  consumed; 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1812  throughout  England  and 
Wales  having  been  125s.  5d.  perquarter;  and  the  Windsor 

Î)rice  of  wheat  in  1813,  the  médium  betwixt  the  highest  and 
owest  prices,  and  the  mcasure  only  eight  bushels,  128s.  It  is 
certainiy  impossible  to  conccive  that  there  could  really  be  a  sur- 
plus for  export  with  such  prices  at  home  ;  or,  indeed,  that  any 
regular  export  could  take  place  under  the  law  as  it  then  stoocl» 
by  which  it  was  prohibited,  when  the  price  was  at  or  above  548. 
'he  quarter.  The  fact  accordingly  is,  that,  not  being  able  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  for  our  armies  abroad,  from  foreig^ 
^ountri^'s,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  send  them  a  part 
of  t^r^  ^'W^  çtock,  scanty  and  high-priced  as  it  was. 
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The  exports  and  imports  of  1813,  1814  and  1815,  bave  not 
yet  appeared,  in  so  regular  and  authcntic  a  form  as  to  lead  to 
any  certain  conclusion.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in 
18 13,  cannot  now  be  known,  the  accounts  having  been  lest  in 
the  fire  at  the  Custom-house*  But  it  is  well  known,  that,  down 
to  theshutting  of  the  ports  in  February  1815,  a  very  considér- 
able qnantity  of  forcign  grain  was  poured  into  Britain  from 
France  and  other  countries,  probably  near  two  millions  of  quar- 
ters,  while  little  or  nothing  was  exported  till  spring  1816.  The 
act  permiiting  exports,  wbatever  might  be  the  price,  did  not 
pass  till  17.  June  1814;  and,  before  this^  there  could  be  no  o- 
ther  export  than  for  our  own  subjects  abroad,  as  in  1811  and 
1812. 

The  increase  of  population,  and  still  more  the  increased  con- 
somption of  a  given  population,  with  the  great  additional  num- 
ber  of  horses  for  business  and  pleasure,  for  which  the  hitherto 
prospérons  state  of  Britain  created  a  demand,  will  sufBciently 
account  for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  newiy  culti- 
▼ated  lands,  and  for  ail  that  the  improvement  and  economy  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  old  lands  could  add  to  the  gênerai  stock 
in  the  raarket.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  i7(>0,  a- 
mounted,  according  to  Mr  Colquhoun,  to  8,099,000;  and,  in 
1811,  the  number  was  12,353,000,  showing  an  increase  of  ôS-J. 
percent;  and,  compared  with  the  population  of  1801,  which 
was  10,817,000,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  Hf  per  cent.  If 
the  ratio  of  increase  has  bcen  the  same  sincc  1811,  as  it  was 
in  the  10  years  preceding,  the  population  must  now  exceed 
13  millions,— or  five  millions  more  than  in  1760.  Wiih  regard 
to  the  increase  of  produce,  owing  to  a  better  System  of  husband- 
ry,  and  the  greater  economy  of  cultivation,  by  which  a  larger 
proportion  of  that  produce  has  been  rendered  disposeable,  we 
must  consider  this  increase  as  absorbed  in  part  by  the  greater 
consumption  of  the  same  number  of  people  now  than  in  1760, 
particularlv  in  the  article  of  butcher's  méat.  Of  the  additional 
number  of  five  millions,  therefore,  probably  three  millions  must 
be  supplied  from  some  other  source  than  the  tillage  lands  of 
1760,  however  much  their  produce  may  hâve  l)eeii  since  aug* 
mented  by  superior  cultivation.  Now,  the  excess  of  imports  since 
1764,  great  as  it  is,  would  not  supply  the  consumption  of  one 
million,  even  duriog  the  ten  years  in  which  that  excess  was  the 
greatcst.  Hence  the  subsistence  of  more  than  two  millions 
timst  be  drawn  from  lands  taken  into  cultivation  sincc  1760; 
and  allowing  three  acres  for  each  person,  to  cover  aiso  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  consumption  of  horses,  therc  should 
hâve  been  added  six  millions  of  acres  tQ  the  productive  terri- 
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tory  of  Britaiîi  w»tliin  tKe  last  50  years.  The  Acts  for  difid- 
\w'  y  cnclosin^,  'ind  draiain^  conimons  and  marsh  lands,  pass- 
ed  in  the  présent  r.M«:n,  down  to  1797,  arnouiity  accord ing  to 
!M  Chalmcrs,  to  l,5îi2,  and  coniprehended  2,804,197  acres; 
And  froin  1797  to  1S09  inclusive,  to  about  980,  extending  over» 
(if  the  sanit;  iîUTbi.r  uf  acres  be  allowed  to  each  as  to  the  for* 
mer  Acts),  i,79.'5,4'00  acr(^s,  or  4,597,.^97  acres  in  ail, — or  ksi 
by  near  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  acres  than  the  increase  of  con- 
cumptioii  would  stetii  to  reqiiire.  But,  in  truth,  this  mode  of 
calcûlatioD  proves  nothini;  ;  because  it  supposes  tbat  this  land 
vras,  beiore  the  passin<;  of  the  Acts,  altogether  unproductiTet 
which  is  far  from  being  the  facl  ^  and  also,  tbat  tbey  bave  lU 
been  brought  into  a  productive  state  since. 

Though  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  tbat  calculations  of  tbit 
kind  ought  not  bc  relied  on,  yet  it  seeuis  but  fair  to  meet  tbosa 
ivho  think  otherwise,  on  their  own  grouhd.  We  may,  tbere* 
fore,  observe  f  nrther,  that  of  the  38^  millions  of  acres,  at  wliich 
the  cxtcnt  of  Eugland  h  as  been  estimated,  the  commons  and 
vastes  comprise  about  6^  millions,  and  thefallows,  hop-groundSf 
&C.  1\  millions, — together  9  millions; — so  that  only  29  million» 
of  productive  land  remain.  If  to  this  we  add  3  millions  for  the 
J^owlanos  of  Scotland,  and  4  millions  more  for  the  Wastes  of 
England  and  the  Ilighiands  of  Scotland,  we  shall  bave  in  ail 
S6  millions  of  acres,  yielding  an  average  produce  of  corn,  roots, 
and  herbage  ;  or  what  we  hâve  sup}>osed  to  be  required  by  the 
consumption  oé'  12  millions  of  peoplie,  Wbether  Ireland  may 
be  abie  to  support  her  own  population  of  5  millions,  and  a  mil- 
lion besides  on  this  side  the  Channçl,  (the  population  of  Bri« 
tain  being  now  at  least  IS  millions),  we  bave  not  the  means  of 
sscertaining  ;  but  her  agriculture  must  be  much  improved,  or 
the  hitherto  rapid  increuse  of  her  own  population  repressed, 
before  the  surplus  she  can  furni&h  shall  be  more  than  adéquate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  during  a  few  years  of  na- 
tional prosperity. 

II.  But,  let  it  be  admitted,  that  the  crops  of  the  years  ISIS, 
3814  and  1815,  were  actually  so  abundant  as  to  exceed  the  con- 
sumption, some  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  view, 
before  this  excess  can  be  allowed  to  account  for  a  fall  duriog 
.11814,  1815,  and  the  greater  part  of  1816,  of  about  50  per 
cent,  beiow  the  price  of  the  thrce  years  ending  with  1813.  And 
under  this  hcad,  the  most  important  question  is,  Wbether  the 
consumption  was,  in  thèse  years,  as  great  as  usual  even  in  time 
pf  pcace; — or,  wbether,  nbtwithstanding  this  abunJance  and 
che£>pnes8,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  not  put 
jpon  short  aliowunce,  by  a  stiJl  greater  iali  in  proportion  in  th^ 
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vages'of  labour,  and  in  many  instances  by  the  absolute  w;int  of 
«nptoyment  at  any  woiiçes.  Both  Mr  Western  and  Mr  Brou^iiam, 
Q  their  celebrated  speerhes  on  the  state  of  the  agriculturai  dis- 
rcsaes,  bave  noticeu  this  redaced  consumptiony  th^ugh  without 
ppearin^  to  give  as  much  weight  to  it  as  tbey  probably  would 
lave  done  could  they  hâve  pcrused  the  Reports  collected  by  the 
îoard  of  Agricuhure,  and  since  published  ;  or  had  thcy  known 
tiore  fully  the  afflicting  privations  of  the  labouring  classes,  for 
^hose  relief  such  humane  and  well-directed  efforts  hâve  beea 
nade,  and  are  still  making,  in  every  part  of  the  kiiigiloni.  But 
he  condition  of  this  great  body  of  the  people,  thougb  moi^t  cx- 
losed  to  observation,  is  hardly  worse  than  that  of  the  class  im- 
nediately  above  them,  who  suffer  in  silence  and  conccalment,  and 
vho  strive  to  mnke  a  décent  appearance  out  of  doors,  while  hun- 
|;er  and  nakedness  are  left  within. 

*  There  is  one  other  cause»  '  says  Mr  Western,  *  to  v^hich  I  also 
mttribute  in  part  the  progressive  fali  in  die  price  of  gmiu  :  thougli, 
like  some  other  causes,  it  has  been  an  eâfect  in  the  first  instance» 

'  and  that  is,  diminished  consumption,  in  conséquence  of  diminisb- 
'  ed  eamings  of  the  laborious  classes.  However  fast  the  pricc  of 
provisions  has  fallen,  the  eamings  of  labour  hâve  rocenrly  fallen 
taster  still  ;  so  that  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
cannot  command  so  much  of  the  comforts  of  life,  as  when  tliey 
were  nearly  double  the  price  which  they  now  are.  Thus  ve  may 
go  od)  unlcss  a  change  speedily  takes  place,  in  a  course  of  pro- 
eressive  impoverishmciit}  tlie  conséquence  of  progressively  diminish* 
ing  consumption. 

*  And  hère,  Sir,  we  see  one  most  alarmîng  conséquence  of  our 
présent  situation  :  The  laborious  classes  are  sufFering  in  a  degree 
qutte  unexampled — they  appear  to  be  starving,  as  it  were»  in  the 
xnidst  of  plenty  :  The  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  abso- 
lately  suspcnded  ;  and  the  sources  of  future  harvests  are  rapidly 
fallîng  into  decay.  *      p.  IG. 

Il  h:is  been  said  by  thobe  who  think  that  our  own  growth  now 
excccds  the  consumption,  that  «  great  part  of  the  fali  of  priées 
must  bc  owing  to  the  diminisiic  J  consumption  of  a  statc  of  peace, 
and  ihat,  while  peuce  continuas,  the  suppiy  of  grain,  if  cultiva- 
tion  be  not  confincd  \vithin  ;jprrcwer  limits  than  hithcrlo,  must, 
wiib  avcrage  crops,  ^iiil  he  hi  cxc^ss.  On  this  point,  the  two 
gcnilLMiien  to  whoni  wehnvo  «Iready  refcrred,  arc  directly  at  va- 
riaiiri?.  Mr  Western  ob-t  rvts,  ,firstf  that  the  fali  *  took  place 
prior  to  the  pobsii)io  anticipation  of  the  return  of  peace,  * — whcat 
which  brouirht  1205.  per  (juiuter  in  January  1813,  seliing  for  no 
more  thaï:  7Js.  or  7(is.  in  November  of  the  sanic  vcar:  and, 
second^  that  the  price  of  grain  rose  aftcr  the  return  of  peace, 
both  in  17ti'>  and  X782.  He  might  hâve  added,  that  durint; 
the  four  ycaia  cf  neacc,  ending  with  1701,  whcat  was  abouL  2s, 
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per  quarter  higher  than  in  the  ten  years  of  the  Révolution  war, 
and  aimost  8s.  higher  than  in  the  eleven  years  war  of  the  Spa- 
nish  Succession  ;  that  during  27  years  which  foUowed  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  it  was  5s.  higher  than  the  average  of  the  9 
years  war  which  commenced  tn  1 739  ;  and  that  in  the  8  years 
war  of  the  American  Boundaries,  down  to  1763,  though  there 
seems  to  hâve  been  more  than  one  season  of  scarcity,  the  priée 
of  wheat  was  only  ^s.  8d.  per  quarter  higher  than  during  the 
preceding  6  years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
and  but  Is.  6d.  more  than  the  average  of  the  long  peace  from 
1713  to  1740.  Mr  Brougham,  however,  without  calling  in 
question  the  facts  brought  lorward  by  Mr  Western,  attempts  to 
explain  the  fall  of  price  in  the  latter  part  of  1813,  by  ascribîng 
it  chiefly  to  the  certain  prospect  of  peace,  from  the  décisive  battle 
of  Leipsick.  ^  Accordingly,  '  he  adds,  *  in  the  interval  between 
September  and  November,  priées  had  fallen  from  86s.  to  68s. 
in  round  numbers.  Contractors  could  no  longer  expect  the 
same  terms,  whcn,  in  ail  likelihood,  this  was  their  iast  bidding.  ' 
But  was  not  the  prospect  of  peace  pretty  favourablc  nine  months 
before,  when  Bonaparte  relurned  from  his  Russian  expédition, 
though  contractors  did  not  then  display  so  much  foresight  ?  And 
does  not  Mr  Brougham  himself  say,  that  theharvest  *  of  1813^ 
I  bclieve,  exceeded  any  that  had  ever  been  known  ?  ' — ^which  ia 
certainly  as  good  a  reason  as  the  prospect  of  peace,  for  contrac- 
tors lowering  their  terms,  especialiy  after  the  crop  was  ail  stored 
in  safety  '  in  the  interval  between  September  and  November.' 
As  to  the  circuitous  eifects  of  peace  on  the  price  of  agricnltural 

S^roduce,  Mr  Brougham's  remarks  do  not  seem  quite  conclusive» 
f,  by  withdrawing  the  war  expenditure,  by  the  cessation  of  ex- 
ports to  the  Pcninsula,  of  orders  for  clothing  in  Yorkshire^  and 
arms  in  Warwickshire,  and  provisions  in  freland,  so  extraor* 
dinary  a  fall  was  occasioned  in  1814  and  1815,  why  did  not  a 
correspbnding  fall  take  place  on  the  termination  of  former  wars  ? 
Besides,  this  fall  was  not  only  too  great,  but  has  continued  toa 
long,  to  be  ascribed  in  any  great  dcgree  to  the  retum  of  peace» 
which  of  itself  must  hâve  given  but  a  momentary  shock  to  ma» 
nufactures,  ancl  been  speedily  followed,  if  other  more  unfavour- 
able  and  more  durable  causes  had  not  operatcd,  by  a  much 
greater  demand  for  labour,  in  order  to  supply  the  foreign  mar- 
kets,  then  rendered  accessible  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  Bri^ 
tish  commerce.  If  ail  the  fifty  millions  said  to  hâve  been  with- 
drawn  by  Government,  on  the  return  of  peace,  had  corne  into 
the  pockets  of  the  fnrmcrs  alone,  it  would  not  hâve  compensat- 
ed  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  fall  of  their  produce  ;  and  cerw 
tainly,  therefore,  this  diminisbcd  expenditure  will  go  but  a  short 
wav  in  accounting  for  it. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blane»  speaking  of  the  high  priées  in  1800  ;  ob- 
■erres,  that  '  the  increased  consumption  on  account  of  the  war,  i« 
a  point  which  admits  of  pretty  accurate  solution  by  calculation. 
The  number  ofland  forces  employed  is  undcr  200,000,  but  let  thcm 
be  taken  at  that  ;  the  number  of  eeamen  and  marines  voted  by  Par- 
liaraent  is  120>000.  The  prisoners  of  war  haveat  times  exceeded 
SO.OOOy  f  though  at  présent  under  that  number.  Now,  the  two 
first  classes  would  be  consuming  provisions  whercver  they  were, 
and  provisions  of  this  country  were  they  ail  at  home  ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  on  foreîgn  service,  and  maintained 
chiefly  from  the  production  of  o^her  countries,  not  to  mention  the 
diminution  of  consumers  by  the  sword  and  deadly  climates.  It  is 
true,  that  soldîers  and  sailors  consume  more  provisions,  particular- 
ly  animai  food,  than  they  woûld  in  the  situation  of  peasants  and 
artisans.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  they  consume  tvrice  as  much» 
which  is  certainty  above  the  truth.  This  being  assumed,  the  whole 
Dumber,  that  is  320,000,  are  to  be  considered  as  additional  raouths. 
To  thèse  the  prisoners  of  war  being  added,  the  whole  number  otf 
additional  consumers  b  350,000.  The  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  about  fifleen  millions.  This  increased  consumption, 
tfaerefore,  is  not  quite  one  43d  part  of  the  whole.  Now,  what  would 
we  say  to  the  master  of  a  family  who  should  allège  that  he  ha« 
wherewithal  to  main  tain  43  persons,  but  that  if  a  single  individual 
were  added,  it  woûld  bc  productive  of  the  greatest  misory  to  the 
whole.  •  X 

The  application  of  thèse  observations  to  the  question  undcr 
considération  is  sufliciently  obvious  ; — if  the  priées  could  not  be 
much  raised  by  this  increase  of  consumption,  it  is  not  casy  tci 
conceive  why,  by  a  corresponding  decrease,  so  extraordinary  a 
fall  should  hâve  been  occosioned. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  circumstance  more  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  priées  of  Corn  hâve  fallen  more  from  a  scar- 
cîty  of  money,  than  any  excess  of  supply  ;  and  it  is — That  the 
pnces  of  most  other  articles  hâve  fallen,  as  much,  many  of 
thcm,  as  corn  itself.  If  we  shall  persist  in  saying  that  the  va« 
lue  of  money  has  not  risen,  and  that  corn  bas  fallen,  merely 
because  the  quantity  was  so  much  above  the  ordinary  consump« 
tion,  then  how  shall  we  account  for  as  great  a  fall  in  the  priée 
of  cattle,  and  al!  sorts  of  provisions  ?  The  supply  of  thèse  ar- 
ticles certainly  does  not,  like  that  of  corn,  vary  much  from 
ycar  to  year,  with  the  variation  of  the  seasons  ;  and  yet  ail  of 
them  hâve  been  sold,  for  the  last  two  years,  at  little  more  thaa 


f  In  the  two  last  years  of  the  war,  that  is,  1813  and  1814,  they 
amounted  to  more  than  60,000. 

X  Letter  to  £arl  Spencer  on  the  High  prices  of  Provisions  ; — 1808 
and  1817. 
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half  the  prîce  whîch  tbey  fetched  before  1813.  The  rîse  of  the 
vahi?  of  moncy,  is  indeed  sufficicntly  perceptible  in  the  purchase 
of  almost  every  commodity,  w^iether  of  luxury,  convenience,  or 
nccessity  ; — and  whcre  ihis  fall  in  the  prîce  of  foreign  prodace 
or  manufacturea  is  prevented  by  a  limitcd  importation,  orby 
taxes,  the  diminution  of  the  consumption  is  sumciently  obvious 
in  the  decrease  of  the  revenue.  During  theiast  year,  even  the 
Peace  tax  on  tea,  an  article  scarceiy  less  a  necessary  of  life  with 
inany  than  brcad,  and  much  more  so  than  butchcr  méat  wtth 
the  lower  classes  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  has  yieldcd  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  by  331, 634/. 

What  we  would  infer  from  ail  thîs  is-^that  there  is  no  great 
reason  to  apprehcnd  the  want  of  a  market  for  ail  the  produce 
of  the  land  at  présent  under  cultivation,  if  the  ordinary  and 
natural  consumption  of  the  people  were  restored.  The  présent 
distress,  we  imagine,  is  not  to  be  removed  by  diminishing  the 
supply — ^by  throwing  înferior  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  thus 
contracting  the  field  of  employment,  niready  too  narrow— but 
by  the  rcvival  of  industry,  an  increase  of  the  means  of  pur« 
chasing,  and  an  enlarged  consumption.  It  is  not»  indeeo,  to 
be  expected  that  the  iiigh  priées  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1813  should  return  in  years  of  avernge  produce;  those  priées 
having  becn,  to  a  certain  extent,  merejy  nominal,  owing  to  the 
dépréciation  of  the  currency  :  but  there  is  at  least  as  little  rea- 
son  to  fear  the  récurrence  of  the  priées  of  the  last  three  years  ; 
or  that  they  can  ever  fall  permanently  to  the  rates  of  i792|  as 
lias  bcen  rashly  prcdicted. 

The  pressure  of  taxation,  the  necessity  of  rctrenchment,  and 
the  means  by  which  some  relief  may  be  obtained,  even  though 
it  should  be  but  of  a  temporary  nature,  call  for,  and  will  un- 
douhtcdly  receive,  the  most  serions  considération  of  Parliament. 
In  the  mean  timc,  it  may  not  be  possible  even  for  Parliament 
10  conic  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  more  sanguine  and  in* 
considerate.  Ail  the  three  branches  of  the  Législature  combin« 
cd,  cannot  make  bread  plentifui  and  cheap,  after  so  unikvonr- 
able  a  harvcst  as  the  last,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  AI) 
that  can  be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  unmerited  sinécures  and 
pensions,  and  by  any  practicable  réduction  of  the  other  more 
iieressary  branches  ot  the  public  expcnditure,  certainly  should 
be  saved  :  but  quid  te  cxcmpla  jivcat  spinis  de  idarimis  una  ?  By 
some  means  or  other,  more  moncy  must  be  thrown  into  circu- 
lation among  the  productive  classes,  or  the  alternative  is  tflo 
alarming  to  be  contemplatcd.  Many,  however,  think  diiferent- 
^y  ;  and,  looking  to  the  efTects  of  saving  on  the  fortunes  of  in* 
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]ivi(luals«  hop.^  for  a  cure  for  cvery  cvîl  Irom  rctrenchmfînt  and 
îoonomy  on  the  part  •.>t  Governraem.  Mr  Preston  bas  cronc 
|>retty  fully  inlo  this  topic  ;  nnd  we  shali  now  procecd  to  give  a 
midensed  view  of  his  spéculations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  nation,  according  to  Mr  Preston,  arîsc 
Irom,  Isi^  The  inability  to  bear  taxation  to  the  r.moiint  requir- 
»d  by  Government;  2//,  The  pressure  of  the  Poor-rates;  and, 
Idf  The  want  of  employment:  And  the  corresponding  remédies 
ire  retrench  ment  by  Government, — *  ta  enai^le  property  to  bear 
:he  burden  of  nccessary  taxation,  ' — ^  and  i,  impose  taxation» 
inclnding  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  so  that  it  may  bear  on 
dl  classes  of  the  communîty  who  hnve  property,  and  even  in- 
comes,  with  equal  pressure  ;  bringing  ail  of  them,  as  near  as 
may  be,  into  a  relative  state  of  privation  of  property  and  of 
comfbrt.  * 

Under  the  h^ad  of  retrenchment,  the  author  proposes  to  save- 
Rve  millions  a-year,  by  reduci ng  the  military  establishment,  and 
bII  the  payments  made  by  Government,  except  the  pay  of  the 
private  soldîers»  and  of  the  sailors  ;  and  then  five  millions  and 
a  half  more  by  a  property-tax,  *  taking  from  every  payment 
nnder  Crovernment,  including  the  funds,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ihe  soldicr  and  sailor,  10  percent.'  In  considération 
of  this  last  réduction,  the  property  of  the  country  aiso  is  to  pay 
the  same  tax,  which  will  raise  nine  millions  ;  and  the  taxes 
which  press  most  severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country  are  to 
be  withdrawn.  And  to  enable  the  landed  interest  to  bear  this 
new  property-tax,  *  the  burden  of  the  Poor-rates,  *  taken  herc 
at  more  than  ten  millions,  '  shouh)  be  so  regulated  that  it  may 
be  borne  by  the  community  at  large  in  just  proportions.  '  The 
amonnt  of  this  secms  to  be  a  positive  saving,  to  the  cxtent  of 
five  millions,  if  it  be  practicable  ;.  in  place  of  which,  wc  hâve  a 
property-tax  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  and  a  gênerai  assess- 
ment  of  is.  9d.  in  the  pound  for  the  poor,  to  raise  10,000,000/.  ^ 
but  which,  *  by  a  good  systeni  of  management,  may  be  reduced 
to  5,000,000/.  '  ISome  taxes  are  of  course  to  be  repealed,  as  a 
set-off  against  this  Property-tax  ;•  but  it  nowliere  appcars  what 
thèse  are. 

*-  The  next  step,  and  an  essential  one,  to  cnaWe  tho  landcd  in- 
'  terest  to  boar  their  burdens,  to  arrest  the  présent  ruinous  depre- 
'  ciation  of  land,  and   to  bring  the  capîtalist  into  a  just  contribu-^ 

*  tîon   towards  thé  expenses  of  the  Government,   will   be   to  an- 

*  nihilate  ail  loans  of  money  by  way  of  redeemable  annuities,  pre^ 

*  paratory  to  the  grcat  and  important  nieasure  of  rcducing  the  le^ 

*  gai  rate  of  interest  of  money  from  5  to  4  pcr  cent.  '  Of  this  last 
measure,  Mr  Preston  is  a  very  warm  advocate,  for  reason&  which 
hâve  been  laid  before  the  public,  in  his  *  Address  to  the  Fond- 
holders»  * 
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Another  measure  recommended  for  the  same  purposcs,  is  a 
revision  of  the  late  Corn  Law,  as  far  as  regards  the  warehous- 
ing  of  foreign  grain  without  duty.  Whîie  the  présent  System 
of  warchousing  shall  continue,  Mr  Preston  thinks  there  will 
Hot  be  any  regular  markct  or  demand  for  British  corn.  The 
altération  suggested  ^  is  to  impose  a  duty  (for  cxample  20s.  a 
quarter)  on  ail  foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country,  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  out  of  the  warehouse.  '  Mr 
Western»  too,  had  no  hésitation  in  proposing  a  repeal  of  that 

Eart  of  the  act  *  The  permission  to  warehouse  foreign  corn,  ' 
e  observes,  ^  in  this  country,  at  ail  times,  duty  free,  mdisputa- 
bly  has  the  eiTect  of  preventing  the  formation  of  such  stores,  as 
I  can  hâve  no  doubt  would  otherways  be  created  from  our  own 
produce.'  This  is  certainly  a  matter  worthy  of  considéra- 
tion  ;  and,  bcsides  this,  if  the  import  price  of  80s.  is  to  be  look- 
ed  to  as  the  maximum  in  years  of  average  produce,  as  some  con- 
tend,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  six  wéeks  in 
which  the  ports  are  opened,  whenever  the  price  is  ever  so  little 
higher,  so  rauch  may  be  forced  into  the  market  from  the  ware- 
houses,  as  to  sink  the  price,  for  the  whole  year,  much  below  80s. 
In  one  point  of  view,  this  plan  of  warchousing  foreign  grain 
seems  rather  inconsistent  with  the  other  objects  of  the  late  Corn 
Law.  Its  main  purpose  certainly  is  to  confine  the  market  to 
the  home  grower  till  the  price  be  80s.  ;  and  the  only  reason  for 
opcning  the  ports  for  six  weeks  at  a  time,  however  low  the  price 
may  fall,  is  that  foreigners  may  not  be  discouraged  from  send« 
ing  grain  to  this  market,  from  an  appréhension  that  the  ports 
may  be  shut  before  it  arrives,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  grain  was  made  to  dépend  upon  weekly  averages. 
But  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned  for  permitting  the  sale  of 
foreign  corn  from  the  warehouse  whenever  the  price  falls  be- 
low 80s. 

We  are  glad  to  fînd  that  Mr  Preston  has  much  the  same 
opinion  with  ourselves,  on  one  essential  part  of  the  question. 

*  Ëven  in  the  last  two  years,  '  he  says,  *  low  priées  bave  not  been 

*  the  conséquence  of  redundancy^  as  some  ver}'  sensible  men  hâve 
'  supposcd.     Thèse  priées  bave  been  caused  by  the  want  of  a  mar« 

*  ket  ;  and  that  want  was  occasioned  partiy  by  the  supply  of  foreign 
'  corn  to  the  metropolis,  the  great  cities,  and  manufacturing  towns  ; 

*  and  partiy,  and  in  no  small  degree,  from  the  distresses  of  the  farm- 
'  ers,  '  &c. — Ahd  again,  *  the  présent  state  of  the  market  ibr  cattle, 
^  sheep,  and  pigs,  fully  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  this  exposition 

*  of  low  prices.  * 

Oa  the  subject  of  a  protecting  duty  on  foreign  corn,  either 
atsthe  time  of  importation,  and,  in  this  case,  to  be  returned 
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xportatioiit  or  wbcn  taken  from  the  warehouse  for  home 
iroption,  Mr  Preston  proceeds  to  offer  a  number  of  obser« 
DR»  in  which,  among  mucb  that  is  judicious  and  forcible» 
\  h  Bo  small  mixtare  of  rashness  and  inaecuraçy,  particu- 
where  he  ventares  to  employ  figures  in  support  or  illustra*» 
of  bis  reasoninpr.  What  folïows  is  better. 
$ome  haYc  recoiMmended»  that  the  cultivation  of  your  inferior 
is  shoald  be  abandonedy  that  the  deficiency  of  supply  may  en- 
ice  the  price.  In  the  Jint  place,  importation  would  counteract 
expected  benefît;  and»  secondly^  a  more  mischievous  advîcé 
I  never  given— a  more  daog^rous  doctrine  was  never  advancied» 
is  advice  woukl  diminish  the  supply,  and  raise  the  prtces  on 
public,  without  the  consolation  of  an  adéquate  supply  ;  and 
jld  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  community  without  employ- 
nt,  and  in  the  resuit  without  the  power  of  obtainiiig  food*  It 
he  advîce  of  those  who  judge  supcrficiaily,  without  wefghing  ail 
conséquences  of  the  opinions  they  ofFer  to  the  public.  Throw 
of  cultivation  ail  the  lands  which  produce  an  averagc  crop  of 
loty,  or  even  of  Hfteen  bushels  an  acre  ;  and  the  quantity  of  corn 
le  grown  would  not  be  equal  to  one  half  of  that  which  is  re- 
red  for  the  bread  of  the  people,  and  for  other  useful  purposes.  * 
le  next  great  branch  of  Mr  Preston's  subject,  is  the  means 
roviding  employment.  Agriculture  he  cousiders  to  be  '  the 
:  and  principal  source  of  employment  ;  '  and  the  distress  of 
»wncrs  and  occupiers  of  the  soii,  as  tbe  cause  of  the  stag« 
tn  of  commerce.  The  sources  of  employment,  he  adda, 
tôt  exhausted.  Want  of  market  and  of  circulation,  and, 
squently,  the  absence  of  the  means  of  giving  emplovment, 
he  cvils.  We  can  only  enumerate  the  différent  kmds  of 
:  which  be  points  out,  and  recommends  by  very  sanguine 
lationsy  few  of  wbich,  we  fear,  will  bear  a  strict  examina- 

Though  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  small  farms,  as  an 
isivc  System,  he  begins  by  showing,  how  mucb  more  labour 
cl  be  required  on  ten  farms  of  100  acres,  tban  on  one  of 
.  For  tbe  next  10  years,  100,000  men  are  to  be  yearly 
oyed  in  draining;  by  which,  at  five  to  a  family,  naïf  a 
m  will  be  provided  for.  Plantations  of  fir,  larch,  &c. 
urnisb  employment  for  another  hundred  tbousand  families 
t  seems  tbey  are  to  be  ali  married  men)  ;  and  then,  *  in 
to  come,  the  pruning,  felHng,  &c.  on  the  piantcd  lands, 
rood  busbandry  on  the  drained  lands,  would  affbrd  con- 

employment  for  a  large  part  of  this  population.  '     Next 
s  irrigation  ;  which  is  to  couvert  three  millions  of  acres  of 

now  of  little  or  no  value,  into  excellent  mcadow.     To 
labours  must  be  addcd,  boeing, — tbe  extension  of  tbo  po« 
L.  XVIII.  NO.  G9.  F 
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Utoe  culture, — the  manufacture  of  bricks  for  buildin|;r  and  draîn-^ 
ÎDg, — and  pantiles  for  covering  huihiings, — and  neat  and  conv- 
forrable  cottages,  to  the  value  of  five  raillions,  instead  of  mud- 
walls  an<l  thatched  roofs  y  to  encb  of  which  20  acres  are  to  be 
attacbed  ;  niaking  in  ail  l,66G,60O  acres.  Tbis  last  plan  of 
cottage  farnis  is  more  especially  intended  fof  Ireland  ;  but  it 
roay  also  answer  in  £xmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  otber  parts  of 
England,  which  are  *  not  worth  cultivaticMi,  in  the  ordinaiy 
course,  by  farmers,  at  the  expense  of  bired  laboor.  '  The  ca- 
pital required  for  storking  such  farms,  is  about  twelve  pounds; 
and  the  produce  fire  poimds  an  acre.  *  It  is.well  ascertained, 
that,  on  a  system  of  this  sort,  a  population  might  be  maintuo- 
cd,  to  the  extent  of  one  person  to  each  acre,  or  sixty  millions 
for  the  Uniled  Empire.  '  Lastly,  *  A  rail  road  might  be  form- 
tA  through  England,  in  orte  year,  fror^i  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom  to  the  extrême  end  tfiereof,  '  which  would  cost  onFy  about 
3000Z.  per  mile: — But  we  do  not  linow  the  length  of  it 

•  It  will  naturîiHy  be  demanded,  *  says  Mr  Preston,  *  how  the 
population  çan  be  employed,  in  the  mode  which  bas  been  sug- 
gestedi  without  adéquate  resmirces  ;  and  from  what  fund  thèse 
resources  are  to  be  drawn  ?  '  But  it  is  not  diflîcult  to  answer  sa 
simple  a  question  ;  for  there  is,  ârst,  the  Poor-rate  ;  and  then^, 
nç  the  road  should  originate  wiih  Parliament,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sinking  fund,  or  3,000,000/.  a  year,  may  be  abstracied  for 
thîs  great  work.  And  it  will  be  rather  strange,  if  the  fund- 
bolders  are  not  reconciied  to  this  and  tlie  othcr  mcasurcs  that 
liave  been  recommcnded,  in  Mr  Preston's  former  and  présent 
publications,  and  enforcéd  by  such  abundance  of  cnlculations 
and  happy  résulta.  The  raost  carclcss  rcader,  indccd,  cannot 
fail  to  give  liis  attention  to  bis  statemcnls  and  reasonings,  when. 
Ht  the  first  glance  over  bis  pages,  the  cye  must  take  in  so  many 
figures,  and  single  and  double  notes  of  exclamation  and  pathos; 
not  to  mention  the  pleos'ant  mcchanical  ciTect  of  this  improve- 
oent  on  tlie  monotony  of  common  pnnting. 

After  ail,  this  paniphlrt  is  not  without  mcrit.     In  spîte  ofthe 

passages  mcant  to  be  strikini;  and  pathetic,   tl^re  is  nothing  iu 

"t  of  an  inflammator}^  tcndency  ;   tluiiîgU  soiiie  of  liic  picturcs 

ind  prédictions  are  tuiTiciciUly  gloomy.     Tlicrc  is  cvicjcutly  a 

eaning  towards  the  landcd  interest,  but  no  display  of  hr)stiiity 

'owauis  stockhoiders  or  any  other  clas^;  ;  and  it  is  impos^sible  to 

jpubt,  that  Mr  Preston's  real  object,  is  the  welfare  of  the  na-' 

ion  at  large.     Some  cf  the  mensiires  lie  rcconmiends,  naturai- 

y  suiî^gesi  tlicmselves  to  every  candid  mind,  as  bcing  both  just 

in  tlicmselves,  and  hîghly  expédient  in  the  présent  slate  of  the 

-miA^vy^    'i^lie  want  yf  employmciit  is  undoubtedly  the  mosW 
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ressînîT  cvil  ;  and  ît  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  provîde  a  remr- 
y  for  ihis,  by  the  utinost  liberality  of  individunis.  The  applî- 
atîon  of  a  part  of  the  sînking  fund,  to  works  of  national  utîh'- 
^,  docs  not  seero,  at  first  view,  liable  to  any  serions  objection  i 
nd,  as  to  the  propriety  of  assessinir  property  of  every  descrip-* 
on  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  o- 
inion.  Sevcral  important  topîcs,  however,  are  allo^cther  o- 
îittcd  ;  and  othcrs  passcd  over  with  the  slightest  notice.  Mr 
^reston  says  not  a  wcrd  about  the  currency  ; — the  necessary 
hange  produced  in  the  industry  of  the  nation,  in  passing  sucï<« 
enly  from  a  state  cf  ihe  most  extensîve  warfare  to  that  of  peace 
ith  ail  the  world  ; — and  the  distrcss  occasioned  by  the  stagna-^ 
on  of  foreign  trade.  He  secms  to  hâve  written  in  haste,  wîth. 
ule  regard  to  method  and  arrangement  ;  and,  what  is  mucli 
lore  înexcnsable,  his  premises  are  sometimes  inaccurate,  and 
is  conclusions  too  frcrjuently  fancirul,  and  almost  always  pre*« 
ipitatc. 


iRT.  II.  Observations^  for  the  Use  of  LanJed  Gentlemen^  ori 
the  présent  Stati\  and  fidnre  Prospects^  of  the  British  FanruTé 
By  UusTiCLS.     Pldin.  1817. 

It  was  our  object,  in  the  prcceding  article,  to  exhibît  what 
e  take  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  présent  unexam- 
led  State  of  the  country  at  large,  and  to  ofler  a  few  re- 
larks  on  the  means  which  hâve  bccn  proposed  for  alleviating 
r  removing  the  cvils  under  which  almost  every  class  of  the 
^mmunity  now  suflcrs.  Like  a  drowning  man,  who  strivcs  ti> 
ly  hold  of  the  fceblest  twig,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  ini- 
ending  fate,  we  havc  also  vcnturcd  to  extract,  from  llie  ex- 
osition  of  thèse  cnU»«c?,  a  ray  of  consolation,  which,  by  the 
ieasures  of  the  Législature,  may  soon  be  niade  to  penetrate 
nd  dispel  tiie  gloom  in  which  our  hori/on  is  now  enveloped. 

he  sudden  scarcity  and  rîsc  în  the  value  of  moncy,  ih'»  cf- 
cts  of  which  li:ive  hi»cn  so  wcll  illiistratcd  by  Mr  lluii.c,  scrms 
>  us  very  ncarly  sunicicnt  to  accuuut  for  the  want  of  eniploy- 
»cnt,  or  of  the  means  of  giving  eniplo}  tuent,  and  for  r.lma:iS 
Il  the  embarrassmcnfs  of  tlic  productive  classes. 

But,  in  hazarding  tins  opinion  on  the  gencr.d  question,  ît  îj? 
y  no  means  intendid  to  dcny  thaï  therc  are  subordinatc  causes 
1  the  présent  distress  which  prcss  wilh  pecuiiar  severity,  aiui, 
ï  the  first  instance,  exclusively,  on  certain  portions  of  tlie  coni- 
•uniiy.  In  thîs  situation  are  ail  those  wlio,  at  a  time  wheii 
H»ney  was  deprtciatcd,  b'»un<l  tlicmb^cîves  to  pav  n  spccif'-c  sum^ 
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of  which  the  value  is  now  so  greatly  cnhancedf  either  ai  once, 
or  from  year  to  year  ;  and  certainly,  of  ail  those  who  are  sut 
fèring  under  such  contracts,  tbe  case  of  the  tenants  of  land  w 
the  most  ruinous  and  déplorable*  It  is  no  donbt  true»  that  such 
rents  hâve  been  promised*  as  could  not  be  paid»  even  thoogh 
therc  had  been  no  such  enbancement  of  value  ;;^  but  thisison- 
ly  saying,  that  there  hâve  been  rash  adventures  in  fieurming^. 
as  there  havc  k>ng['  been  in  commerce  and  manuGM^tures.— 
The  spirit  of  the  times,  as  much  a»  the  imprudeoce  of  indivi- 
duals,  must  bcar  the  blame  of  thîs  error  ;.;  which,  however, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  bave  oocasioned»  in  any  considérable 
degree,  such  extenBive  and  unparallelcd  resutts-  At  ail  times» 
and  in  evcry  line  of  business,  there  are  many^  sanguine  mfSRr 
w'hose  confidence  in  their  own  abtlities  or  good  fortune  is 
proved  by  the  event  %o  hâve  been  suiSciently  groundless^  and 
probably  in  most  cases  is  thn&-sufitcîently  punisbed  ;*  but  tbdr 
number  never  bears  any  large  proportion  to  lliat  of  thé  more 
cautious  and  calculating  members  of  •  the  same  profession*  Tlie 
excessive  compétition  among  farmera-  ought  not^  therefoi^i  tO' 
hâve  much  weight  allowed  to  it,  in  diseuasing.  the  meaniby 
"which  their  gênerai  distress  may-fatt  reliefed*. 

Il  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  Bo  felFof  wi^ges  or  of  the 
împlements  of  cultivation,  and  no  repeal^oF  taxes  consistent  with 
tbe  support  of  goveriimcnt,  and  with-  good  faith  to  the  puUic 
créditer,  eonld  compensate  for  the  great  dépression  of  farm 
produce  daring  the  last  thrce  ycars  ;  and  we  may  add,  that'oo 
practicabie  sacriGce  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  tnemselvest  not 
even  that  of  ihe  hnif,  and  in  many  cases  two*thirds«  of  their 
rcntnl,  would  eoablc  their  tenants  to  grow  wheat  at  tbe  pricc 
-which  it  bore  before  the  commencement  of  the  iate  war.  But 
as  vfQ  firmly  bclievc  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade — the  most 
uniimited  importation  cf  grain-^cannot,  on  an  avcrage  of  years,. 
mntcrially  reducc  the  priées  to  the  British  consumer,^  il  seenis 
to  be  a  more  désirable  alternative,  that  prices  should  rise  to  the 
rate  at  whicb,  in  the  présent  eircumstanccs  of  the  country,  the 
British  former  can  afiR)rd  to  grow  cor»,  thao  that  they  sbouM 
continue  so  low  as  to  ruin  the  iandowner  and  occnpier  togetiien 
Whatevcr  relief  may  be  procured  from  withdrawing  taxes,  and 
lovvering  rents,  mUvSt  be  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that 
t^hicli  would  be  felt  from  the  rcturn  of  thc  average  prices  of  the 
last  20  years. 

It  mcy  rurn  out,  however,  that  tlie  consumer  cannot  aSbrd^ 
to  pay  such  prices.     llie  rivalship  of  foreign  nations  may  lessen 
the  demnnd  for  our  manufactures,  and  taxation  may  carry  off^ 
a  part  of  tho>c  funds  which  would  otberways  flow  into  the  mut' 
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nels  of  productive  labour.  The  population  of  Britain,  too»  ao 
oording  to  some  writers,  may  be  now  redundant»  if  not  for  the 
qoantîty  of  food  produced,  at  least  for  the  meaus  of  cmploy- 
nent  :  and  Mr  Maithus's  positive  chcck  may  be  allowed  to  ope- 
rate»  if  the  violence  of  despair  can  be  repressed  in  the  meàn 
Lime,  until  it  is  diminisfaed  in  a  de^ee  correspondini^  to  ihc  de* 
crease  of  national  wealth.  But  ail  this,  though  possible»  is  not 
very  probable  ;  and  it  is  rather  more  pleasant  to  look  furward 
to  the  retum  of  that  state  of  thiogs  in  which  no  labourer  was 
under  die  neccssity  of  bewîng  work,  no  farmer  humbled  him- 
■df  befbre  the  insolence  <»  ddegated  power  to  obtain  a  reduc* 
tien  of  rent,  and  no  prudent  landowner  èver  put  h»s  name  to 
usurious  contracta  and  deeds  of  trust,  or  borrowed  money  to 
pav  the  interest  of  former  mortgages. 

!ln  the  niean  time,  however»  tintil  this  happy  consummation 
■o  devontlv  tobe  wished^or  «by  ail  classes,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural,  Ftiall  arrive,  •  a  réduction  of  rents  is  not  less  a  measitra 
of  prudence  and  good  policy,  'than  of  equity,  and  indeed  of  in- 
évitable necessity.  <Of  the  numerous  publications  which  hâve 
lately  appeared  on  thissubjec^,  the  one  nowbeforc  us  is,  in 
onr  opinion,  by  far  liie  most  temperate  and  judicious.  The 
writer  does  notnharden  the  heart  of  ifaose  to  whom  he  addresses 
bimself,  by  emfdoyinyç'tbe  language  of  censure  or  pétulance, 
<ior  disgust  them  with  m,  display  of  selfidincss  and  party  spirit. 
His  opinions  are  cxpressed  with  modcsty,  and  snpported  by  in- 
genious  and  forciblereasoning^^  and,  vhat  with -inany  is  no 
small  reeommcndation,  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  find  no 
Bchool-boy  blundering,  no  truisms  gravely  conimentcd  on  as  if 
they  were  the  fruit  ot  much  rcsearch,  and  no  impertinent  self- 
importance,  in  the  pages  of  ^Rusticus. 

This  pamphlet  isdivided  înto  four  sections,  of  which  the  titics 
are,  1.  '  Of  the  Farroer's  XJapitaL  '  S.  '<  Of  the  Corn  Laws.  ' 
S.  <  Of  Rents.  '  And  «4.  ^f  the  manner  of  Âssisting  ihe  Te- 
nants. ' 

l^nder  the  first  head,  the  observations  are  wholly  of  a  gêne- 
rai nature.  The  i  apid  impoverishnient  of  a  farnicr  whose  capital 
is  déficient, — the  vcry  moderate  profits  of  the  profession  tti  ge- 
t!eral, — the  expensive  and  spirited  improvenieiits  of  thosc  who 
from  favourable  circu  m  stances  had  it  in  tbcir  powcr  to  accu  m  u- 
Ute, — and  the  grent  diminution  of  farming  capital  since  the  peace 
of  1  dl 4,  are  exuibited  in  a  vcry  clear  and  concise  manner.  The 
diflcrent  conséquences  of  the  diminution  («f  the  capital  of  a  mer- 
chant,  and  of  a  farmer,  are  justly  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
t^ection .  '  When  by  any  mischance,  '  says  this  writer,  *  the  mer- 
chaat  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  capital;  .he  may  dimini^  the  «m- 
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tent  of  his  dealîngç,  and  trade  with  a  smaller  stock.  Dut,  to  the 
fariner  who  holds  a  lease,  the  same  capital  is  always  necessary  ;  and 
îf  he  cannot  borrow  :he  deficîency,  when  any  considérable  paît  of  it 
is  lost,  he  must  carry  on  his  business  nnder  ail  the  hazards  and  in- 
conveniences  of  onc  who  trades  beyond  tlie  extent  of  his  crédit  and 
funds.  *  The  Section  concludes  with  pointing  out  the  nccessity» 
*  either  of  an  abatement  of  those  rents  the  farmer  had  contracted  to 
pay,  or  of  a  récurrence  of  tliose  prîces,  on  the  faith  of  which  hc 
snade  his  contract.  '  The  latter,  it  îs  added,  is  thc  chief  source  of 
Jiope  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  And  the  author  thereforc 
}'^roccedâ  to  consider,  in  the  ncxl  Srclion,  thc  probable  effects, 
during  a  period  of  peacc,  of  those  laws  whtch  hâve  beûn  fram^ 
cd  fc^r  the  protection  of  the  native  grower. 

The  rcsult  of  the  inf|uiry  into  the  probable  effects  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  in  the  isccond  Section,  is  calculatcd  to  repre<<s  this  hope; 
for  it  is  the  aulhor's  purpose  to  show,  that  instead  of  havin^  thc 
Loxne  niarkct  secured  to  ibcm  by  the  late  Act,  till  priées  ri>e  to 
the  import  rates,  its  effcct  will  rather  be  '  to  fix  the  maximum 
than  the  vicdinm  price  of  grain,  to  asccrtain  the  price  beyond 
which  the  farnier's  produce  shall  not,  if  possible,  be  siifierod  t') 
rise,  ihan  that  whicli  hc  shall  be  permitted  to  securc.  '     And, 
in  aiii-vver  to  the  qiu^^lion,  *  Are  thcre  n^»  limits  to  the  fall  of 
priées  ?  '  we  do  not  find  the  opération  of  this  law  nientioned  as 
f>ne  of  them.     As  we  do  not  alto":ether  o^ree  with  Uusticus  on 
this  and  otîitr  topics  which  form  the  siibirci  of  this  Section,  we 
Sibail  lirst  [ircbcnt  a  condensed  view  of  its  contents,  and  ihcii 
htate  cur  objtxnions  lo  ihe  premises,  froin  which,  by  vcry  ingc- 
uious  luul  plausible  reasoning,  he  arrives  ut  his  conclusions. 
.    lîy  the  Act  iTTiJ,  the  importation  of  forei^n  wheat  was  pcr- 
mitlcd  when  thc  price  ro^e  to  48.i.  thc  quarter.     From  that  pe- 
liod  ti!l    17^1,  ti:C  home  price,  nlvhou^h  we  had  occasion  to 
jnake  a  coiisiderable  ycarly  importation,  rarely  rose,  iur  twcivc 
moriths  toc;ctlitr,  to  the  piice  at  which  forrijin  jrrain  was  suffer- 
c'd  to  be  imported  ;  and  accordinçly  the  nicdinui  priée  for  the 
v.holo  perioJ,    wis  bolow    tiic   importation   rate.     Durin^  thc 
three  years  v»hicii  foilowed  the  new  law  of  1791,  t!iou;»b  above 
a  million  oi'  (juaiters  wcre  imported  ainiunliy,  thc  prirc  never 
rose  for  oneentiro  yeiir  to  t!ie  importation   rate  5  thus  showing 
lÎKit,  whencvcr  tiie  pcuts  opened,  so  çreat  a  quantity  of  frrain 
Avas  adnjitted  as  to  reduce  the  price  tlirou<.diout  thc  rest  o{  the 
year.     Thc  causes  of  ti^e  rise  of  prices  after  1791",  were — ihcî-ea- 

sons  of  scarcii}  —  thc  difliculty  and  expense  of  procuring  forei^n 
tupplies  tldring  the  war — ilie  increase  of  population  and  wealih — ■ 
the  prisi»ner.4  of  war,  and   the  purchase  of  stores  by  Govern- 

iiciit  :  But  the  second  and  the  last  of  thcse  causes  being  rcniOY- 
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jed,  '  thcre  will  now  bc  no  raore  obstruction  to  the  more  cheap  and 
plentil'ul  supply  ot'  tbrcign  ^rain,  than  io  iormer  tinies  of  tranquiU 
iity,  except  in  so  far  as  those  new^  Jaws  which  tlie  Législature  has 
^evised  for  the  protection  oï  the  native  husbandinan»  may  couutcr- 
act  it.  ' 

As  to  the  cfToct  of  thc*îe  laws  în  raîsing  pricos,  it  must  main- 
]y  dépend  ou  the  propoi'tii)!!  which  the  honiosi^ply  bcars  >o  :he 
couiiumpLian.  But  tliis  supplv  now  actually  exce^ds  the  cuDr 
suniption  ;  and  the  cau'^cs  of  tliis  great  aitcratîou  are,  increascd 
«nd  improved  cuUure,  &:c.  But,  on  the  ociitT  hand,  cven  were 
the  siippiy  uiieqiul  to  the  doinand,  the  influence  of  the  Cora 
Lawsy  tiu)u-rh  considérable,  would  uot  be  ^i>  «çieat  as  many  sup- 
pose. Prîces  would  be  constanljy  tuuling  lo  ihc  imp<irtatioa 
jate,  and  ^.vould  ^encrully  rise  above  thaï  rate  i:^  seasons  of  very 
defective  produce  ;  but  if  ûie  deficîi'uoy  weruonly  occasionai,  ihc 
Jii^hest  supposahie  rate  of  ininortution,  wouhi  hâve  but  u  slighl 
comparative  influence  on  price^'•  Thcre  w.mld  be  nothin;^  to 
hinder  price?  fruni  falhiit^  to  any  an^ount  beii»w  the  importation 
rate  iu  ycars  of  ordinary  plenty. 

*  I  thinic,  '  8ays  rtuAticus,  '  \ve  can  hardly  imagine  a  différent  re« 
«ulty  except  i^1)cn  the  dcficiency  is  uuusually  great,  or  when  the 
wants  of  (lur  .ic:i;;hh<)ut.s  will  not  sufFer  thein  fo  supply  us.  Let  us 
suppose  our  dv-nticncy  to  be  half  a  million  of  quarurs.  The  piicefl^ 
ît  is  évident,  mvist  risc  for  three  months  .ibove  ihe  importation  rate, 
to  a'ilow  of  ih's  hoînt;  supplied.  But  when  is  the  ri>.e  likoly  to  takc 
place  ?  Suruiy,  diiriii^  the  niontlis  of  summcr  ;  when  the  cleficien- 
vy  bej^ins  to  hc  feit  ;  when  the  farmer  has  little  corn  to  dispose  of  ; 
and  when  he,  as  weil  as  the  corn-mer  chant,  rou^t  scll  at  a  liitrhcr 
priée,  mercly  to  covcr  the  waste  and  expense  of  ket'pinp;  :  And  thus 
the  tinie  at  which  the  advance  of  price^  will  take  phu'e,  will  be  tha^ 
in  wliicli  the  i'anner  can  make  littlc  protit  by  it.  This  18  not  ail  : — The 
ports  »hen  once  opcned,  must  continue  so  for  three  months  *  dur- 
iug  ul.ich  period  wc  uiay  rcceive,  not  half  a  million  of  quarters,  buc 
a  million  or  more  ;  and  then  the  foreign  j^rower  wiil  hc  enabled  ta 
contcad  with  the  native  cultivator,  in  his  own  maillet,  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  Where  now  is  our  roigtity  s*,  ^^'irity  againfit 
forci^n  co'n  petit  ion  ?  Tlie  higher  our  rate  of  import  jîmn  i.s,  and 
iIk'  hi^îior  uc  •îtîcic  to  Lcop  up  the  rricL»  ot'  i»rain  by  uiiilicial  i*.,i|ula- 
tioiis,  the  ^♦•c*:ir.'r  \^\\\  hc  the  irrJjconitT.t  to  import  IbtVij^i!  pro- 
<îuc'j  ;  and  the  i.'C.:\.'  i;^jurious  wiii  he  the  ct)in/el''i'#î»  to  whii'i  tl.e 
tiatîvo  hiiHh:\iuhii:i:i  -.v:!!  be  exposcd.  '  TIio  wriîtT  u  vï\  piocecdji 
lo  cautiDii  îan.lo'l  «^vi-lit  oen  Jigain>t  relyiîfç  on  th-  C\irn  i^iws, 
lor  effecîë  wlici^  ]):i^t  exp  rieiue  hus  j^roveti  thcv  hrive  not  pro 
duccd,  and  whicli  ih:^  -iiiipltst  r:'a^<:;iiiiî;  bho^vs  ihcy  cannot  pro- 

*  Only  six  wetks  »nr  importiuion  from  any  place  bctwcen  the  ri- 
«4;rs  Eydcr  and  Bidafsoa,  both  inclusive. — Rvw 
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duce:  Ând,  npon  the  wbole,  he  is  by  no  means  well  asaured 
that,  even  though  our  produce  was  to  be  so  far  reduced  as  to 
rendcr  it  necessary  to  make  the  same  importation  every  year» 
as  was  made  from  the  year  177S  until  the  French  war,  that  oUr 
prices  would  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  the  importation  rate  ai 
then. 

Our  author  next  inquires  how  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  our 
snpply  to  our  demand  is  to  be  accompUshed  ;  and  in  wbai  maa- 
ner  it  wiU  aiTect  thç  interest  of  the  landholder  and  the  grower» 
An  increase  of  demand  may  be  occasioned  by  an  increase  of 
population  ;  but  this  must  be  too  slow  in  its  opération,  to  serve 
inany  of  the  présent  lessees  of  land  :  Or  the  change  may  be  ef- 
fected  by  a  diminution  of  the  home  growth,  either  by  the  re- 
atoration  of  land  to  pasturage,  wbich  cannot  be  so  sudden  or 
80  gênerai  as  some  imaginci  or  by  the  lessening  of  the  farmer^s 
xneans  to  raise  his  usual  quantity,  the  opération  of  which  will  be 
retarded  by  counteracting  eifects.  The  diminished  supply  ooca- 
moned  by  thèse  twô  last  causes,  will,  however,  prevent  priées 
from  falling  permanently  so  low  as  thev  were  before  the  late  war. 
As  to  taxes  and  expenses,  though  they  should  be  ail  lessenedy 
that  cannot  be  done  so  suddenly  as  the  farmer's  wants  demand  : 
— Even  the  repeal,  to-morrow,  of  ail  the  direct  taxes,  and  of  ail 
those  which  affect  the  various  articles  of  raw  produce  and  ma« 
Tiufacture  which  he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of,  would  not 
perhaps  produce  so  sudden  an  effect  as  the  emergency  required* 

This  Section  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  warehousr, 
ing  of  fofcign  grain,  from  which  no  great  danger  is  anticipât- 
<ed  ;  and  on  a  bounty  on  exportation,  of  which  he  iustly  disap« 
proves.     The  resuit  of  the  whole  is,  that  nothing  but  a  reduc* 
tion  of  rents  can  afibrd  relief  to  the  farmer. 

Aftcr  wbat  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article  regarding 
the  supposed  excess  of  the  home  growth  or  grain  since  1811, 
it  does  nut  $ecm  to  be  necessary  to  oiTer  any  observations  on 
^hat  part  of  ^ur  author's  reasoning  which  procceds  upon  this 
tssumption.  But  we  certainly  must  diifer  from  him,  whenu 
Arguing  from  the  prices  subséquent  to  the  act  1773,  he  consi- 
"^ers  the  late  Corn  Law  as  being  little  better  than  a  dead  lettei^; 
and  ventures  to  assert,  that,  in  years  of  ordinary  plenty,  there 
's  nothing  to  hinder  prices  from  falling  to  an}*  amount  below  the 
mportation  rate. 

Tlie  short  and  simple  ground  on  which  we  thin^  that  the 
tiricc  of  wheat  cannot  fall  permanently  below  80s.  is,  that  a  sup- 
ply cqual  to  the  consumption  cannot  be  raised  in  Britaio  fur 
es8,  even  aftcr  allowing  for  every  réduction  in  taxes^  rent  and 
<>hniir,  which  is  consistent  with  the  gênerai  wclfare«    Kent  an^ 
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labour  indeed  may  fmll  with  the  priée  of  corn  ;  and  if  ail  other 
oommoditîes  fali  in  the  same  proportion,  the  landholder  and  the 
labourer  may  seem  to  be  no  worse  than  whcn  rcnt,  wa^i^es  and 
corn,  were  higher.  But  ail  other  commodities  canuot  fall  with 
Lhe  priée  of  corn,  uniess  the  taxes,  which  Torm  so  large  a  pro- 
portion in  the  priée  of  most  of  them,  were  repealcd.  And  if 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  the  national  creditor,  (for  whom  every 
individual  of  the  population  of  Britain  must  contribuiez  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly),  three  pouuds  annually,  we  should  Jike  to 
know  to  what  amount  the  présent  taxation  can  be  reduced* 
If  it  cannoC,  at  least  not  for  iome  years  to  coii^e,  be  much  re- 
duced,  then  iC  deservcs  considération  what  must  bc  the  consé- 
quence of  diminishing,  in  any  considérable  dcgree,  the  ability  of 
the  landed  interest  to  bear  their  share — by  inr  the  lar;;est  share, 
of  tiiis  burden.  Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  ineluding  taxes,  national,  provincial  and  parochial, 
set  about  the  détails  with  the  most  rigorous  economy;  or,  what 
is  better,  Ict  the  actual  expenses  be  takcn  from  the  books  of  the 
most  accurate  and  frugal  larmcr,  and  we  will  vcnture  to  assert, 
that  the  results  will  show,  that  bardiy  any  réduction  of  rent 
which  does  not  violently  invade  the  propcrty  of  the  landholder, 
can  enable  the  grower  to  furnii>h  wncat  at  much  less  than  80& 
in  years  of  ordinary  produce.  Whcn,  cilher  frora  the  want  of 
demand,  or  the  compétition  of  the  foreign  grower,  the  price 
falls  bclow  this  for  a  few  years,  we  may  with  certainty  predicr, 
that  it  will  rise  as  much  above  it  for  as  long  a  period.  From 
causes  which  it  does  not  belong  to  the  prei;ent  question  to  no- 
tice, the  country  bas  bcen  placed  in  a  very  différent  state  from 
that  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  :  It  h  indeed  quite  ati  arti- 
ficial  and  unnatural  state;  and  it  must  cilher  go  on,  relieving 
itseif  t)nly  by  slow  degrees,  or  it  must  fall  a  prey  to  anarchy  or 
dcspotism. 

Now,  we  thinkj  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  an  adéquate  supply 
of  whcat  cannpt  at  présent  be  grown  in  Britain  for  less  than  80$. 
the  quarter,  there  is  no  other  efFtct  to  be  produced  by  importa- 
lion  in  ordinary  years,  but  an  alternation  of  higli  and  low  priccs, 
tjuch  as  our  expérience  of  the  past  justifies  us  in  expecting  in. 
luture;  but  not  a  permanent  fall  below  SOs.,  nor  a  fall  below  it 
on  an  average  of  a  number  of  years.  The  natural,  or  grower'» 
price,  must  ^Iways  be  the  regulating  pricc  ;  for  less,  the  British 
grower  cannot  continue  to  furni^h  the  necessaj*y  supply  ;  and 
when,  from  any  cause,  this  supply  lias  becn  déficient  by  no  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  consumpiion,  we  ail  know  that 
foreignei*s,  tuking  advantage  of  our  ncccssitics,  hâve  compelled 
US  tu  poy  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  our  owu  growcrs'  pricc. 
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Tbat  a  populnlîon  of  18  millions,  posscssinp  a  fertile  and  im- 
provcnlJe  lurritory,  wiih  capital  and  machinery  and  skill  to  em- 
j)loy  tlifcm,  shoiild  ever  be  alile  to  procure  any  large  proportion 
of  iheir  corn  trom  othcr  cou n tries,  clieapcr  than  they  can  raise 
it  ni  borne,  is  alto^riber  incredible, — înconsistent  with  our  own 
cxperiencf^,  as  wcil  a^  with  the  records  of  history. 

To  those  wbo  tbiok  ibis  price  very  higb,  when  cooipared  ek- 
tbrr  witb  tiie  price  ol  iTôiîi,  or  the  ordinary  price  în  the  other 
coun  tries  of  Europe,  the  aiiswer  is — look  at  Lbe  aiiiount  of  the 
public  revenue.  In  the  year  ending  .5th  April  l791,  the  total 
rfxeipt  of  taxes  inlo  the  Exthequcr,  was  l(),4r3H,282/.;  in  1801, 
lH,i06,9oU.  ;  aiui,  in  l.si4,  62,52 1,60S/.  •  The  average priée 
of  wheat,  '  Bays  Mr  Western,  '  during  ten  years  prior  to  the  com- 
•menccment  of  the  war  in  1 792,  was  4>7s.  per  qua'ricr  ;  and  ihe  a- 
ferage  charge  of  taxes  and  loans,  fifteen  millions  per  annum.  The 
average  price  of  wlieat,  during  ihe  ten  years  ending  wirh  1812» 
thaï  hj  exciuding  the  iwo  years  of  scarcity  (1800  and  1801  ),  and 
tlie  tvvo  la-st  years  of  luw  price,  woâ  88s.  per  quarter  ;  the  amount 
of  taxes  and  loans,  sevcnty-five  millions  per  annum.  Hère,  then, 
ve  fuid  ihe  amount  of  taxation  in  effect  quintupled,  whlUt  the 
price  of  corn  lias  not  doublod  ;  in  addition  to  wliich,  the  propor- 
tional  amount  of  the  circulating  mcdium  lias,  in  the  last  pcriud,  im- 
njf  n>-cîy  inercaaed.  ' 

W'ilU  regard  lo  the  opération  of  the  late  C^^rn  Laws,  whîlc 
the  hoTTie  j^rowth  cloes  not  exceeti  the  consunipiion,  and  while 
llic  CDUiitry  rernains  in  so  factiiious  a  state,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  ib.*«.t  it  can  be  othervvays  than  the  Législature  intendcd  it 
lo  bc  ;  thaï  iv,  thty  niay  be  cxpected  to  secure  ihc  impori  rates 
to  the  Biitish  ianijcr  in  years  of  ordinary  prodnce.  We  are 
not  wi!diiî;::j  to  bcTi'jve,  ihfit  ail  the  investij*ation  which  the  sub- 
jecî  bas  undcrgone,  in  anr]  out  of  Prirlianjcnt,  has  been  alto- 
/•(•ther  Iruitl'jss  ;  or  tliat,  nolwithstanding  ihe  dcep  attention 
vhith  had  becn  f^iven  to  it,  by  ail  ranks,  for  more  ihan  two 
years,  it  wab  Ich  to  this  writcr  to  discover,  that  no  advance  in 
the  in>port  rates  could  aiîect  the  price  of  corn  in  Britain,  ex- 
cept  iii  years  of  gî  eat  scarcity.  Let  us,  thcrefore,  examine  the 
grouîïds  on  which  it  is  now  attcnipted  to  rest  so  unexpccled  a 
coi»rliis!on. 

The  Hi>torv  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade  îs,  as  Rus- 
ticus  observe?,  so  fimiliar,  that  we  sbali  imitate  him  in  not  cr- 
terin-îÇ  into  any  particular  détail.  But  it  is  ntverlhelcss  ncccs- 
ëary  t'»  t  ike  c:;re  thaï  lbe  fiiClH  are  correcily  statcd.  Now,  we 
ruist  tnke  the  libenv  to  sav,  that  this  is  nul  the  câse  in  ihe  în- 
«tance  befoie  us.  The  pricts  of  grain,  froni  177Î5  to  179."),  were 
not  so  high  as  ihe  imjîort  rate^;  and  thcrefore  they  will  not  be 
o  hit' h  ns  the  prcscni  advar.ccd  raies,  on  tn  avrrygc  v(  yeawi 
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This  is  the  sum  and.  substance  of  Iiîs  argument.  But,  durin/r 
tliat  pcriod,  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  4.v0,0U() 
<]uarteis  annually  ;  tliat  is,  for  threc  months  in  eacli  of  thèse 
ytars  (with  the  exception  of  1774,  178:3,  1789  and  1790,  dur- 
ii)^  wliich  the  annual  average  was  above  the  import  rate  of  48s. 
the  Cjuartcr  of  wheat),  we  must  beheve  that  priées  were  above 
tbe  import  rates,  and  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
was  then  poured  luto  the  British  market,  as  to  reducc  the  prices 
below  thèse  rates,  not  only  for  the  ensuing  nine  months,  but 
for  tiie  whole  twelve.  This,  at  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  is 
a  very  im[)robable  séries  of  opérations,  for  so  long  a  period  as 
cightcen  out  of  ihe  twenty-two  years  from  I77î5  to  1795;  and, 
uiiat  is  not  Icss  unaccountable,  even  during  the  four  years  in  which 
the  ports  ou^ht  to  hâve  hccn  sliut  to  exportation,  from  the  prices 
having  been  above  tbe  rates  at  wiiicli  exportation  was  permitted, 
l>olh  the  export  and  iniport  seem  to  hâve  been  carried  on  as 
iormerly.  In  1789,  for  exiiinple,  the  export  of  wheat  greatly 
exceeded  the  impoi  t,  at  a  titne  when  the  priée  is  stated  to  hâve 
hccn  49s.  1  id.  by  the  books  of  £ton  Collège,  and  ôls.  'Àà.  by 
CalJi  rwood's  Tables  ;  or,  takiiig  the  médium  of  thèse  two  pri- 
ces, Gs.  (}d.  thequarter  above  the  pricc'at  which  exportation 
was  ptrmitted  by  the  Act  l773.  Wiihuut  any  further  inquiry, 
therilore,  we  inight  be  jiisiified  in  baying,  with  Mr  Chaloiers, 
ihat  •  duiing  the  eightcen  years  (subséquent  to  1773),  the  Corn 
JsQxvs  were  invnlved  in  a  cv^mplcte  chaos.  The  ablest  lawyers  in 
England  could  nol  say  Jistincdy,  by  what  laws  the  exports  and  îm- 
ports  of  grain  were  to  be  regulated.  '  But  we  are  not  under  the 
neces  i^y  of  escaping  the  force  of  lluhtieus's  argument  by  this 
abrupt  proccecîing.  l'ur  if  it  stîll  be  asl;ed,  how  jt  happoned  that 
iIji-  (^'.^rn  Lavv  of  177:5  did  not  raise  priées  to  the  imnort  rates  ; 
aiîii  how,  whcn  the  prices  were  so  stldoin  e(jual  to  tliese  ralesj 
so  hirtre  an  importation  should  hâve  betMi  aiade  ?  the  answer  is — '• 
li/,  That,  lill  I7i^l,  thcre  was  no  j;roptr  mode  prcscribcd  by 
liw,  for  a^ccrtaining  the  prices  of  grain  :  LV/,  That  exporta- 
tion and  importation  might  hâve  bt  en  going  (;ii  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, on  the  s-ame  river  or  bay  :  Aiul,  tUf^  That  this  very  Act, 
froîo  the  intflîcacy  (»f  wîiich  we  arc  to  bo.ieve  that  ail  snch  corn 
I  iws  nji;>t  in  iutiiîo  bc  liulc  btltrr  lliau  a  doaci  ictlcr,  was  actu- 
j:i!y  Mi'^jîLMiltMl  diMiîi'^  al  Icast  five  years  of  the  period  betwetn 
J77.:)  aoii  17yi. 

it  vvoi.'ii!  rKj'iirc  niorc  room  thnn  we  can  spare,  to  enter  fur- 
tl.L»  iiito  the  îJt'Vf  r:il  rcasc^n»  thus  assi<^ncd  for  the  tacts  on  wliich 
liif  ci>iiclusîons  of  IiU.sticus  are  foundtd  ;  and  we  mny  leave  it 
\'^  imr  rcatîers  to  décide,  whother  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
l^»'-at  cxccss  of  impjits,  and  at  the  sanie  timc  the  fall  of  pricoi 
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t)eIow  the  import  rates,  were  occasioned  by  an  annual  supply  of 
ibreign  grain,  during  three  months  in  summer,  when  the  ports 
are  supposed  to  hâve  been  opened  ;  or  by  the  more  oataral  fact 
of  the  ports  having  been  seldom  or  never  «hut  at  ail.  To  those, 
again,  who  think  tbat  a  state  cff  peace  îs  likely»  along  with  thîs 
periodical  opening  of  the  ports,  to  iceep  firioes  much  below  the 
iniport  rates,  we  need  only  obsenre,  tbat  the  period  in  question 
includes  the  eight  years  of  the  American  war,  "die  most  expen- 
-sive  and  disastrous  in  its  immédiate  eifects  that  ev&r  this  coun- 
Iry  was  engagcd  in  before  the  war  of  the  French  Révolution. 
If  that  war  did  not  keep  up  the  priées  to  the  import  rate,  why 
should  peace  be  now  looked  to  with  so  much  alarm  ?  A  strict 
exécution  of  the  Act  regulating  importation,  together  with  the 
permission  to  export,  granted  by  the  Act  of  1814,  eertainlj 
promises  to  ensure  to  the  British  farmer,  the  import  rates  in 
3'ear8  of  average  produce,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

We  do  ncrt  therefore  think  that  the  inipoit  «of  foreign  graia 
for  the  three  months  or  six  weeks  at  a  time,  when  the  ports  con* 
tinue  open,  can  bave  any  snch  eifects  as  are  ascribed  to  it;  nor 
is  it  by  any  -means  probable,  that  Xhe  priées  must  rise  above  the 
import  rates  during  summer,  rather  than  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  summer  prices  are  not  always  the  highest,  nor  are  they 
regulated  so  mucli  hy  the  stodc  on  hand,  nnless  it  be  uncommonly 
abundant  or  déficient,  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  ensuing  crop. 
But,  supposing  the  ports  to  open  in  August,  if  the  new  crop  be 
good  in  Britain,  ana  the  prices  shall  conseqaently  fall,  the  ports 
will  be  closed  ^gainst  foreign  grain  from  tne  nearest  exporting 
countries  by  the  end  of  Septemoer,  and  from  the  most  distant  by 
the  middle  of  November,  l^efore  any  considérable  quantity  of 
new  grain  can  rcach  us  from  abroad.  What  old  wheat  may  be 
îmported  in  t-hese  periods,  cannot  properly  be  >oonsidered  as 
coming  into  compétition  wkh  our  Own  new  crop,  or  as  likely  to 
rcdiiùe  its  priée  in  any  great  degree»  It  will  be  used  only  for 
Tnixing  up  with  our  new  wjseat,  and  so  far  beneficially  supply 
the  want  of  old  British  wheat  At  the  most,  this  importation 
vrill  operate  rather  in  reducing  the  profits  of  the  corn  mer- 
chants,  the  principal  holders  ot  tfac  grain  at  that  period,  thxin 
those  of  the  growcr,  who  seldom  keeps  back  any  large  portion 
<jf  lus  crop  tilt  a  new  one  is  reaped. 

But  we  bave  l>een  led  to  say  more  on  this  part  of  the  work 
ihan  we  intended,  and  must  now  pass  very  speedily  over  the 
ivio  remaining  sections.  If  there  be  any  landbolder  who  is  nùt 
himself  a  compétent  judge  of  the  value  of  bis  estate,  and  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  his  agents,  or  by 
\w  own  necessitieifi  to  exact  his  rents  rigorousl^;  and  if  ther« 
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be  any  farmer  who  feek  more  tban  he  can  express,  and  wishe» 
to  make  a  candid,  manly»  and  respectfiri  appeai  tu  his  landlord 
fcr  an  abatement  of  rent,  let  them  look  into  this  third  section 
of  Rustici»»  which  cannot  be  abridged  without  injury,  and  is 
dirovghout  so  concise  and  energetie  as  to  preclade  sélection. 

Thé  4th,  and  last  Section,  *  of  tbe  manner  of  assisting  thc 
tenants,  '  is  not  less  ably  written  ;  but  it  embraces  topics- upoife^ 
which  it  werc  unreasonable  to  bope  that  tbe  parties  conceiiiecl' 
shonid  agrée  in  opinion.  The  autbor  recommends  a  perma- 
nent and  fixcd  abatement  of  rent,  in  préférence  to  either  a  tem- 
porary  réduction,  dépendent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord  ^ 
or  a  conversion  of  mon^  rents,  to  rents  dépendent  on  the  priées 
of  grain.  The  inconvenience  and  hazard  of  the  latter  mode, 
are  well  displayed  r  &nd  it  is  justly  observed,  that  the  price  of 
grain  is  no  just  criterion  for  rent,  where  the  means  of  paying  it 
dépend  on  the  price  of  live  stoek,  as  is  the  case  in  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.  Even  those  farms  where  no  live  stock  is  kept, 
are  sfiected  by  its  price  ;  for  on  nearly  ail  of  thèse,  are  certain 
parts  of  the  produce  raised  for  its  suppcMt.  *  We  need  look 
no  farther,  *  he  adds,  *  than  the  présent  year,  for  an  example  of  the 
danger,  or  rather  absurdity,  of  regulatîng  rent  by  the  prîce  of  grain. 
The  rents  în  ail  the  upland  and  pasturing  districts  must  hâve  been 
nearly  doubled«  while  the  means  of  paying  rent»  there,  hare  been^. 
prodigiously  diminished.  '  Aware,  howerer,  that  landholders  are 
partial  to  this  mode  of  r^ulatiog  rent,  he  proposes  that  tbe 
rent  should  rise  or  faU  in  tJbîe  proportion  that  priées,  at  the  time 
of  payment,  bear  to  the  priées  at  the  time  of  making  the  bar* 
gain — thc  priées  at  either  time  to  be  ascertairfed  by  taking  a- 
medium  of  the  three  preceding  years  ;  and  that  it  should  not- 
be  regulated  solely  by  Wheat,  «niess  where  that  forms  the  prin-* 
cipal  object  of  culture,  but  by  the  priées  of  the  three  chiei  spe* 
eies  of  grain  taken  together.  A  maximum  is  of  course  an  in* 
dispensabic  part  of  this  plan  ;  but  instead  of  wisbing  to  fix  it 
highcr  than  tbe  original  rent,  be  thinks^  considering  the  circvm« 
stances  which  bave  operated  to  raise  the  rents  beyond  reason». 
that  it  should  generally  be  about  15  per  cent  lower.  But  he- 
still  gires  a  decided  préférence  to  fixing  tbe  rent  at  once;  adding^ 
that  *  the  laodlord  maj  be  a  considérable  loser>.  if  he  do  not  al^o 
fi\  a  minvmim  ;  which,  if  he  do,  no  imaginable  benefit  can  resuit  ta 
either  party  from  this  fluctuating  and  troublcsome  mode  of  payment:' 
--In  ail  which  we  very  cordially  agrée  with  him. 

<  Wcre  a  réduction  of  rent,  '  says  this  autbor,  '  corresponding  to 
a  réduction  of  prices,  to  be  always  a  sufficicnt  compensation  to  the 
larmcr,  there  wouM  be  a  better  reason  for  resorting  to  this  manner 
af  regulating  rent  ;  but  I  hâve  shown  an  instance  in  which  a  réduc- 
tion of  the  whole  rent  would  be  necdcd  to  indemoify  thc  farn^er  for 
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a  fall  of  hîs  priées  of  only  one-îhird  part  ;  and  I  could  produce  many 
examplcs  more,  from  the  actuai  circumstances  of  farms,  in  which  a' 
réduction  of  rents,  merely  correspondîng  to  a  fall  of  priées,  would 
not  savc  the  farmer,  who  had  no  other  funds  to  support  hitay  from 
speedy  and  inévitable  destruction.  ' 

As  to  the  ruie  by  which  the  permanent  réduction  shotild  be 
legulated,  he  recommcnds  that  the  letting  rate  of  land,  about 
the  year  1 8(/2>  should  be  assumed  as  the  standard  ;  so  that  the 
iiiediam  abatemcot  on  ali  farms  lét  from  1805  to  1813,  may  be- 
about  27  per  cent.  We  must  refcr  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet 
itsclf  for  the  rcasons  assi^ned  for  this  principlc  of  réduction,  a» 
^ve]l  as  for  sevoral  parts  of  the  discussion  in  this  and  the  former 
Sections,  \^hich  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over:  And  we  are 
confident  that  evei^  candid  reader  will  be  much  gratified  wilh 
the  pcru^l  of  the  wholc  of  this  able  little  work. 

Much,  howevcr,  as  we  are  disposcd  to  agrée  wîth  thîs  writ^ 
cr,  in  the  views  which  lie  takes  of  the  présent  state  of  farmers, 
and  in  the  nieasurcs  which  he  recoramends  for  their  relief,  we 
cannot  close  this  article,  wiihout  cxprcssing  our  decided  disap- 
probation of  his  concluding  paragraphe  which  certainly  has  no 
claim  to  the  praise  w^e  hâve  bestowed  on  the  pamphlet  generally* 
It  is  more  like  the  inconsiderate  effusion  of  party  spirit,  than 
the  deliberate  sentiments  of  an  enlightencd  mind.  •  Were  the 
Legiflaturc,  *  fays  RuRicus,  •  even  to  interfère  to  annul  the  deftruâlve 
obligations  on  the  farmer,  and  refeue  hîm  from  a  date  in  which  he  has 
heen  involved  by  the  nrïeafnres  of  the  Government  itfelf,  I  would  think 
the  aâ  to  be  not  Itfs  politic  and  juft,  than  humaneé  It  would  prevent 
the  waile  of  a  valuable  capital  employed  in  the  moft  ufeful  manner  ;  and 
would  hinder  one  clafs  of  men  from  profîling  by  the  efFeA  of  roeafure» 
adopted  for  the  public  fafety»  to  injure  another.  Let  us  bope,  howcver, 
that  though  the  law  of  the  land  may  juftiFy  the  aâ,  there  is  another 
law  to  hinder  many  from  purchafn^g  a  flceting  good  at  fo  heavy  a  coli 
as  another's  ruio.  ' 
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The  weather,  since  our  last  pubKcation,  thoUgh  liftrked  by  thé 
«ual  changes  ot'  thc  wînter  quarter,  ha9  been/  upon  the  wholey 
miid,  and,  for  the  môst  part,  propitious  to  field  labour;  and  vé- 
gétation, at  this  moment,  is  probably  as  much  adVanœd  as  it  wag 
last  year  in  the  be?inning  of  May.  As  harvest  work  roay  be  said 
to  hâve  been  finished  in  the  North  only  with  the  terraination  of  the 
year,  the  remarkable  circumstanccs  in  whîch  the  latest  crops  werc* 
rraped  and  carrîed,  hâve  been  well  described  in  several  of  our  Re- 
ports ;  but,  fortunatûly,  they  wei'e  secured  at  îast  in  a  much  betier 
condition  than  ît  was  possible  to  anticipate.  The  favourable  state 
of  Ihe  weatlicr  has  perroitted  Wheat-soiving  to  proceed  with  littlcf 
interruption  on  dry  lands,  throughout  thc»  wholc  quarter  ;  and  labour 
is,  in  gênerai,  thou^h  with  many  exceptions,  not  much  more  back- 
ward  than  u&ual.  Turnips  bave  not  been  injured  by  fro<t, — noscar- 
city  of  foddtr  is  apprehended, — and  the  Slreep  stocks  of  the  highcr 
grounils,  for  u  hich  but  a  very  scanty  provision  in  hay  could  be 
procund  Ia>t  summcr,  iinve  been  broug1)t  thiis  l'ar,  without  necding 
anv  artificiel  t-upplios,  and  without  hi^s  from  want  or  disease. 

The  faiiUre  of  last  crop  is  now  rvprefented  to  be  still  greater  tba» 
was  thcn  suspeetcd,  partie  idaily  in  Whcat  and  Beans  and  Pota- 
tocs.  It  has  been  stattd,  rhat  the  médium  produce  of  Whcat,  in 
tlie  roo<t  fertile  county  of  Scotland,  will  not  exceed  iivehc  buahels 
the  Scots  acre,  or  little  more  than  a  third  of  an  av^rage  crop.  But 
ît  cannot  be  wofse  than  thc  truth,  to  estimate  thc  Wheat  crop,  over 
îhc  u'hnie  I*îland,  at  about  half  the  ordinary  prodnce;  for  where  the 
drfic'cncy  of  measurcî  îs  not  so  great,  the  quality  i»  so  infcrior  as  to 
rcduce  iLe  weight  of  fîour  to  this  proportion  ;  and,  in  many  districî>, 
ît  is  hard  to  say  whother  the  quant  ity  or  thc  qjuality  be  most  dclectiv'*. 
Potatocs  arc  at  lca>t  a-s  much  bclow  an  urdinary  crop  ;  and  froui 
tlkir  prescrit  hrjrh  priée,  it  niay  be  fenr'^d  ihat  fcw  will  remain  for 
ton^uiîi;^ti(»n,  aifer  tiic  usnal  breadth  s!iall  bo  pl.mted  in  spring. 

If  ve  comp  ire  thc  avertiLce  price  of  Wlieat  tîirt)Ui;ht»ut.  England, 
which,  for  thc  uct  k  e.ulit.g  Ist  February,  uas  10-5=.  9d.,  witli  its 
prirc  O!)  t}.e  *Al  Novcniher  last,  or  î)Ss.  6d.,  uc  mii;ht  be  led  t»> 
doubt  <)♦  ihe  ^rcat  dciK.icncy  oi'  la>t  crop  ;  but  tl:c  traih  is,  tîiat  tii«î 
priée*:  of  it  do  rf)t  enter  larg(»ly  iiiîo  lhc>e  icturns,  as  no  gicat  pio- 
portion  of  new  Wheat  \\'jl<  yv  t  been  us-'»!,  and  nu'.cl»  <»f  it  luver  ca  \ 
he  n.:»(!e  into  «rooil  Liead.  iirw  |.'Mi<r  rhe  old  Uriti>h  W'ht-at  \vu/ 
îï*5t,  or  whetlier  it.'<  place  may  be  filiod  bv  still  laracr  supjilies  froiiï 
libroad,  c\.niiel  \tt  bc  Lr.o^D.    In  tiu'  mcan  tiu^c,  Ihe  mild:*ess  of  ihe 
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wînter  has  allowcd  a  (ionsiaerabic  importation  to  be  made  from  those 
ports  from  which  we  are  usually  exoluded  at  thîs  season'  ;  and  their 
stores  must  therefore  be  proportionally  diminisbed.  The  price  tff 
"Wheat  în  the  middle  of  January  1816»  528.  6d.,  is  very  Httle  more 
than  half  the  présent  average  ;  and  yet  it  is  probable,  that  most  of 
the  farmers  who  dépend  chicfly  on  a  Wheat  crop,  hâve  receired 
more  money  for  crop  1815  than  they  will  obtain  for  that  of  1816. 
No  great  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  live  stock  has  taken  place  dar- 
iog  the  last  quarter:  The  butch'er  market  has  been  hitherto  ftilly 
supplied)  partly  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  tumip  crop,  whidb 
rendered  it  necessary  to  force  sales  sooner  than  the  feeder  wouUt 
bave  wished.  The  0pring  markets  for  grazing  stock  hare  noC  yel 
commenced. 

Average  Priées  of  Corn  in  Scoiland,  hy  the  Quarter  tjf  Eighi  Win* 
cbeiter  busheUt  and  qf  Oatmeal^  per  boU  qf  IW  tib.  axmrdupois, 
far  the  Jour  tveeis  preceding  the  ISth  January  last. 


Wheat  79s,5d. 
Rye ...  54s.8d. 


Barlcy  498.0d.  1  Beans  60s.4d. 
Oats...  S2s.5d.    Peas   62s.  Td^ 


Oatineal...  88s.  Id. 
BearorBig41s.4d. 


AU  Engîand  and  Wales^Jbr  the  Week  ending  \st  February. 


'Wheat  102s. 9d.  |  Barley52s.3d. 
Ryc.   62s.  4kl.  |  Oats...  30s.  2d. 


Beans60s.2d. 
Peas  57s.  2d. 


Oatineal..«41s.7d. 
BearorBig    •— 


Of  the  Tvœlve  Maritime  Districts^  Jbr  the  Wèek  ending  January  25. 

Wheat.  Rye.     1   Barley.    |     Oats.     1     Beans.     1       Peas. 

101s.  lld.     65s.  2d.     51s.  7d.     28s.  Ud.      59s.  2d.       59s.  lOd. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire  Qnarterly  Reporté 

About  the  middle  of  November,  the  weather  set  !n  good,  and 

continued  so  for  ten  days  ;  which,  at  last,  allowed  the  crop  to  be  got 

înto  the  stack-yards.     The  patience  of  the  people,  having  prerioui- 

)r  been  exhaustcd  by  the  long  continuance  oF  such  tremendous  wea« 

tner,  as  was  scarcely  ever  experîcnced  when  the  crop  was  in  the 

fields,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  tliey  did  not  waît  until  it  wss 

fully  ready,  but  rushed  ît  in  rapidly  ;  in  conséquence  of  which,  the 

grain  has  appeared  in  extremely  bad  condition,  as  well  as  of  a  very 

poor  qualîty.     The  deficiency  is  çertainly  not  less  than  one  third, 

in  the  Low  and  Middle  districts  ;  while,  in  the  Upper  district^  there 

s  scarcely  secd  and  'bread  but  what  is  to  be  carried  up  from  the 

^ower  ;  and  it  is  much  to  bc  fcared,  that  the  badness  of  the  aeed 

«hich  must  be  used  in  many  places,  will  greatly  injure  the  next 

vTop.     Prices  of  grain,  as  may  be  expected,  are  high.     Oatmeal» 

i5s.  to  SOs.  ;  Oats,  new,  20s.  to  30s.  ;  Old,  34i6.  to  4>0s.y  for  seed. 

Old  Bear,  45s.  to  55s  ;  New,  308.  to  36s.     Wheat,  SOs.  to  458jper 

t)oll  of  88  pints.     Oor  Oat  and  Barley  measure  is  equal  to  6^  Win* 
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Wages  bave  iallen  very  considerably  ; — f^ood  ploughmen  4J.  to  6fc 
per  half  ycar,  with  bed  and  board  ;  Fenniale  ServantSy  20i.  to  40»* 
fct  ditto.  Labourera  at  pièce  work  can  scarcely,  with  hard  labouTt 
ani  one  shiUîng  per  day,  in  many  instances.  Very  few,  bowever^ 
are  altogether  out  of  employment. 

Owring  to  the  continued  frosty  labour  is  unusually  far  back  ;  but 
Ihe  severity  of  the  frost  bas  not  yet  injured  the  youpg  Wheats^ 
which  every  wherc  look  welJ. 

Fat  Cattle  hâve  advanced  durinf^  the  season  \  and  are  now  worth 
i^  to  508.  per  cwt«  sink.  Draught  Horses  are  likewise  in  demand, 
ai  hîgher  priées»  owîng  to  the  sererity  of  the  winter. — 24.  Jan. 

Upper  Annandak  QÛarierly  Report. 

A  WEIK  of  very  fine  weather  is  now  a  treat  in  this  country,  and 
we  enjoy  ît  the  more  after  a  winter  uncommonly  wet  and  cold.  Tho 
husbnnaman  résumes  his  field  labours  ;  and  although  almoat  in  de« 
spondency  before»  he  is  partly  encouraged  by  the  priées  of  grain» 
and  by  the  gênerai  réduction  of  land  rents.  On  one  great  estate» 
there  bas  been  a  libéral  déduction  granted  of  one-third,  for  three 
years.  Fine  old  Wheat,  of  crop  1815,  which  could  not  be  sold  in 
that  year  for  ebove  6».«  would  now  bring  neariy  iSOs.  per  bushel  ;  but 
aew  Wheat  of  \m%  failing  crop  1816»  is  not  worth  half  of  that  mo« 
ney.  Barley»  of  iast  crop»  is  neither  good  nor  plentifule  and  of 
course  it  is  htgh  priced,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  Wheat» 
which  failed  more  than  any  other  grain.  Oats,  in  gênerai»  are  con- 
sîderably  inferiur  in  quality,  but  still  the  bulk  is  very  considérable, 
and  priées  ought  not  perhaps  to  rise.  Barley  is  about  6s.  and  Oats 
4f .  per  bushel }  Oatmeal,  Ss.  6d.  per  stone.  The  priées  of  Cattle 
and  Pigs  for  the  shambles  are  very  low,  not  more  than  4s.  6d.  per 
stone  being  paid  for  Pork,  14lib.  Âvoirdupois.  Potatoes  are  a  ge- 
nerally  failing  crop  ;  and  by  that  failure,  and  the  intense  frost 
which  interrupted  tne  raising  of  thera,  and  which  destroyed  many^ 
and  has  thereby  hurt  the  heaps  in  which  they  were  put  up,  there  is 
a  great  and  serions  deficiency  in  this  article.  The  slaugbter  of  most 
part  of  the  Store  Pigs»  and  necessary  economy  in  the  um  of  what 
remains  of  thts  valuable  root,  may  hâve  some  effect  in  preventing 
the  loss  from  bearing  so  beavy  on  the  poor,  as  it  would  otherwise 
do  ;  but  still  it  will  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  provide  aa 
much  Kice,  or  other  foreign  substitutes  as  can  be  obtained,  and  to 
plant  Potatoes  for  early  use,  a  month  sooner  than  is  usually  donc. 

The  Wheat  sown  on  plain  fallows  has  made  the  usual  progress  ) 
but  has,  in  many  cases,  been  liable  to  inundation  :  That  which  was 
committed  to  the  grecn  fallows,  has  not  yet  fairly  appeared  above 
ground. 

Hay  is  rÎMng  in  price  ;  is  noiv  lOd.  and  expected  to  be  Is.  per 
stone  of  24  iib.  Avoirdupois. — ^d  Feb, 

Ayrshire  Quarterltf  Report, 

At  the  date  of  my  Iast,  a  vast  quantity  of  Grain  remaîned  in  the 
field.     From  the  6th  of  Novcmber  ta  the  20th,  it  was  cold,  with 
VOL.  xviji.  NO.  69.  G 
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fcost  and  sdow,  and  high  winds  that  laid  flat  the  standing  Corn,  anit 
ov€rturned  the  eut  Grain.  On  tbat  day,  a  fine  breeze  rose  from  the 
east,  and  on  the  tiUl^  22dy  and  23d,  evrry  hand  was  employed»  and 
eyery  horse  in  the  yoke  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  lOth  of  December 
that  the  crop  wad  ail  carried  to  the  barn  yard.  As  expccted,  it  iums 
ont  very  poorly  in  produce  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  Oata  do  not  in  the 
roill  producc  above  ei^t  atones  of  meal  from  cigbt  Winchester  buah*- 
elsf  and  rouch  of  it  oonâidcrably  less.  Fortunately  a  great  breadth 
of  land  was  aoirn  ;  and,  from  the  stock  on  hand  of  laat  year'a  crop,- 
I  am  of  opintoBi  that»  although  grain  is  high,  and  likely  to  be  so^* 
there  will  be  no  vant.  The  cropa  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  countj 
hâve  sufFered  from  a  new  apecies  of  depredaiors,  not  so  much  a» 
faeard  of  hère  befere.  G  reat  flocks  of  mocrfowls  coUected  and.perch» 
ed  on  both  the  eut  and  uncut  oom.  No  person  had  any  idea  of  thé- 
immense  numbcrr  ;  you  could  see  two  or  three  hundred  in  oneflock; 
nothing  wouid  scare  them  ;  when  driven  from  one  field  they  took  iligh^ 
to  another.  It  was  no  nncommon  thing  to  see  the  shearers  at  one 
end  of  the  field»  and  fiocki  of  those  birds  feeding  among  the  stand- 
ing  corn  at  the  other.  The  &rmers  became  enraged  at  them,  fired 
among  tiiem,  and  I  hâve  heard  of  foup  or  five  killed  at  once.  I  heard^ 
one  farmer  dedare,  that  he  had  lost  five  bolls  of  corn  by  them  :  the 
tops  of  rickles  and  stooks  were  disagreeable  to  handle  from  tbeir 
drippings.  I  sincerely  recommend  it-  to  farmera*  in  late  seaaona  like 
the  last,  when  tlieir  corn  is  eut  dry,  to  rickle  or  bot  it  from  the  sickle;. 
it  will  dry  sooner  for  the  barn-yard^  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and, 
from  the  conieai  form  of  the  ricks,  resUt  the  stormy  winds  better 
than  in  stocks  or  six  sheaves.  I  know  formera,  who,  by  lollowîog 
that  practice  this  troobiesome  season,  never  got  tbeir  crops  ia  better 
order  into  therr  barn*  yards.  The  winter  has  been  miid  ;  but,  from 
the  inconstaney  ef  the  weather,  Vittle  out-door  work  has  been  doncr 
which  will  make  a  husy  spring.  There  is  no  appearance  of  ahy  8car« 
city  of  fodder.  We  hâve  only  had  one  storni  of  snow,  about  the 
^th  of  Deoember,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days.  The  mountain- 
flocks  are  still  in  good  order  ;  and,  if  the  spring  be  favourable,  a- 
gond  crop  of  lambs  may  be  expected.  We  bave  had  severol  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  and  high  winds  :  the  riTcrs  bave,  at  times,  been  higher 
than  for  a  number  of  vears  past,  and  there  has  been  mucli  losa  of 
shipping  on  the  coast.  larmers  are  stili  suffering  a  good  deal  from 
the  low  price  of  Black  Cattle  and  other  produce  \  and  although  the 
irice  of  grain  ï»  vcry  high,  y  et  there  is  a  vast  falling  oiF  in  the  quan- 
Mty.  At  our  fair  ïately,  woollcn  cloth  sold  higher  than  for  theser 
tour  years  past.  Gcod  horses  were  iq  demand,  and  at  a  considérable 
^dvance  in  price.  Labourers  are  suffering  much  from  low.  wage» 
ind  w;irt  of  employment,  and,  greatly  to  tbeir  crédit,  peaceaUy 
loolwing  ic'T  better  times,  as  trade  is  revîving.  Grain  has  been  upon 
ne  advarce  ail  this  quarter.  Beef  is  from  4d.  to  9d.  ;  Mutton  6cl. 
t%  9d.  ;  Butter  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pound  of  24  ouncet  ;  Quartern 
jircaf  is.  ôd,;  P-otatoes  Is.  to  1«.  Sd.  per  peck  ;  Ûatmeal  Ss.-  liiL 
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to  4s.  pcr  stone  Amsterdaniy  ail  retaîl  priées  ;  full  Mille  Cheese  9s. 
6d.  to  10s.  per  stone  (16  lîb.  of  24  oimces)  ;  Eggs  9d.  to  lOd.  per 
dozen  ;  no  demaod  yet  for  Black  Cattle  ;  and  Sheep  are  not  usuallf 
looked  after  so  earlj  in  the  season.  Nothing  can  more  fuUy  évince 
the  aofaTOiiraUeness  of  the  Weather,  than  the  fact»  that  thére  are 
farmers  tn  the  couniy»  that  hâve  not  above  half  of  their  Dairy  Gowt 
in  calf  tbît  year.-— Tîn/i.  29M. 

Batrffkkirt  Quarterfy  Report. 

Farm  labour  of  e^ery  description  has  been  much  retarded  by  the 
hteness  of  the  harvest;  and  although  there  has  been  little  orno 
niow  to  occasion  interraptioni  the  frost  set  in  early,  and  has  con* 
tiniied  with  sach  severity,  that  the  plough  has  been  but  partially 
eiDployed,  of  coorse  a  great  part  of  the  autumn  work  remains  un- 
finished.  The  deficiency  of  the  crop  is  now  too  well  ascertained  ; 
mnd  it  cannot  be  rated  equal  to  more  than  half  an  aVerage  one.  In 
the  interinr  of  the  copnty*  very  little  of  the  Oats  can  be  depended 
on  for  seed  ;  and  the  Barley  is  of  poor  quality  ;  and^  being  injured. 
by  frost  in  raany  instances,  is  likewise  unfît  for  eiûier  soMring  or 
malting.  Upon  the  coast-side,  and  a  few  of  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts, the  grain  is  of  better  quality,  and  wtll  afford  considérable 
supplies  of  Sound  corn  for  seed  along  with  vhat  remained  of  the 
former  crop  :  But  the  tenantes  capital  being  much  ezhansted,  it  is 
lo  be  feared  that,  unless  proprietors  assist  with  a  fostering  hand»  ma^ 
ny  wtll  be  unable  to  purchase  good  seed  ;  and,  by  sowing  what  they 
hâve,  will  most  likely  expérience  another  fiiiiure,->^the  fatal  efiects 
of  sowing  weak  seed  having  been  severely  felt  in  the  crops  succeed* 
îog  1782  and  1799. 

Oat-meal  has  fluctnated  in  the  markets  from  20d«  to  2s*  per  peck  t 
but  the  quality  has  been  generally  bad.  it  is,  however,  expected 
to  be  much  higher.  In  the  upper  districts,  40s.  per  boll,  of  eight 
stones  Dutch,  has  been  already  given  for  Old  Meal  ;  md  Old  Bariey 
it  as  hîgh  aa  S/,  per  boll.  Corn merchants  hâve  not  begun  to  spe* 
culate,  nor  is  it  thought  they  will  do  much  business  thîs  season  ;  as 
it  leems  to  be  the  gênerai  opinion,  that  there  is  litde  more  in  the 
crop  than  will  afford  seed  and  subsistence  to  the  natives,  notwith- 
standing  that  it  was  long  in  being  used,  and  the  population  is  but 
thin.  Potatoes  are  also  a  déficient  crop,  and  of  bad  quility  ;.  they 
are  selling  at  15d.  per  peck.  The  wintering  Stock  are  in  forward 
condition,  although  the  usual'nnmbers  may  not  be  found  thi s  sea- 
son, as  the  Turnips  were  nearly  one-half  déficient,  and  Hay  little 
better.  There  has  heen  a  considérable  slaughter  since  Martinmas  ; 
and  Beef  is  selling  from  SJ.  to  5d.  per  pound  Datch  ;  but  a  risie  in 
ezpected  soon  for  well  fed  cattle. — At  our  markets  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, Ploughmens*  wages  were  from  4/.  to  5/.  in  the  half  year,  witli 

a  much  greater  reducûon  for  inferior  hands. 9^  Jûn% 

Quarterly  Report  Jbr  Beruickskire. 

Frou  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  Octcber  ^6th,  the  weather  was 
rather  soft,  but  not  altogether  unfavourable  for  the  opérations  of  the 
L:.«vest  till  the  7th  of  November,  wheu  very  kcen  frost  set  in,  ac- 
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companîedy  on  the  9th,  wîth  a  heavy  shower  of  snow,  and  hî^h  wînd 
from  the  east,  whîch,  wîth  addîtional  falU  of  snow  on  the  llth,  I3thv 
I4th',  15th  and  ]:6th,  contitined  dnttl  the  fôth.  On  the  20ch,  the 
•now  which  had  conipletely  lodgpd  the  corn  that  was  not  then  cm» 
disappeared,  and  the  weather  became  very  faYourable  for  eyery  opé- 
ration, till'  the  7th  of  December.  Snow  showers  and  keen  frort  re- 
tarnedy  and  continned  till  the  Séth»  when  we  had  a  heary  fall  of 
raîn,  which  swelled  oor  rivert  to  full  flood.  Since  that  tiine«  the 
wînter  hat  been  as  favonrable  as  could  be  wîshed  ;  and,  except  on 
the  15th,  16th  and  17tht  the  plonghs  hâve  not  been  stopped.  There* 
fore,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hartest,  field-laboor  is  near- 
I7  as  fkr  adranced  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  Seyeral  farmers  hâve  a1« 
ready  begun  to  sow  Wheat,  both  on  land  cleared  of  Tnmips,  and  on 
Ciover  leys  ;  and  are  in  expectation  of  a  erop  snperior  to  that  which 
the  drenched  fallows  formerly  sown  will  yield»  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  braird»  which  bas  a  very  bleak  appevance. 

Harvest  was  not  completely  finished  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
county  before  the  end  of  November  ;  bvty  owing  to  some  dry  frosty 
wînds,  and  the  précaution  of  rickingy  and  evetr  stac1dng«  in  the  fields, 
the  corn  was  oitimately  bronght  into  the  barn-yards  in  moch  better 
condition  than  could  bave  been  anticipated  ;  and,  in  the  latest  parts» 
ît  was  more  safely  put  into  the  stack  than  in  the  earliest  situations* 
On  a  fair  trial»  corn  of  ail  kinds  is  found  greatly  déficient»  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Oats,  from  the  best  lands,  yield  from  7  to  B 
scones  per  boll,  besîdes  dues  ;  but  in  Lammermuîr  do  not  niuch  ex- 
eeed  thrce  stones,  and  some  do  not  even  reach  three.  Ail  over  the 
county,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  light,  or  horse-com,  and  alsoof 

Eains»  which  consist  of  the  mère  husk.  Stacks,  which  in  any  of  the 
It  three  years  would  hâve  given  20  bolls,  do  not  exceed  12  %  and 
tbe  disproportion  is  stiU  greater  in  the  high  lands.  Barley»  before 
it  was  eut»  promised  to  be  much  more  productive  than  it  proves  up* 
on  trial.  It  is  found  equally  defkient  as  the  Oats,  acCording  to  soit 
and  climate  ;  and  the  quality  so  deteriorated  by  wet  weath«r»  thtt 
there  is  little  of  this  crop  quite  sound.  The  Wheat,  hoth  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  is  mnch  inferior  to  either  of  the  crops  just  men- 
tioned  ;  so  much  so»  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  it  cannot  be  sold 
at  any  priée,  as  it  cannot  be  made  into  bread.  Of  Peas  and  Beans, 
little  or  no  trial  haa  yet  been  made.  Wheat»  of  this  crop»  bas  sold 
from  SOs.  to  6bs.  ;  Barley  from  24s.  ta  4^^.  ;  and  Oats  from  lOs.  to 
348.  per  bnll  of  six  Winchester  bushels.  Oatmeal  from  50s.  to  70s. 
per  load  of  16  atones  Dtitch — sold,  in  retail,  from  3s.  to  4s. 6d.  n.8tone; 
Barlev  ditto,  from  2ti.4d.  to  4s.  2d.  per  do.  Sack  of  Flour  of  20  stones 
frrm  S8s.  to  105s.  Quartern  Lnaf  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d.  With  the  ab- 
itnd.mt  crop,  however,  and  low  prîces  of  any  nne  of  the  three  former 
years,  a  number  of  farmers  were  richer  by  hundreds  than  they  wîH 
be  wi'h  ♦his,  as  the  entire  produce  wiU  scarcely  fetîd  iheir  servants 
and  hiTses  ^^iihout  affbrding  a  single  boll  of  sced  for  the  ensuhig 
«top  !  i— .Tumips»  on  the  be^st  5oils,  are  short  of  an  avcrage  ;  and^  0» 
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middling  land»  noc  above  the  foarth  part  of  a  full  crop.  They  hâve 
Wen  uken  from  6/.  10s.  to  1(M.  per  acre  :  the  fçreater  part,  however, 
hâve  been  let  by  che  week-*those  eaten  by  Hogs  at  4d.  to  5d.»  and 
kj  Ewet  and  Wedders  at  7d.  to  8d.  It  îs  évident  that  thîf  crop» 
thongh  not  one  of  them  be  yet  rotted»  will  not  carry  forward  the 
stock  to  the  usual  periods  of  sale  ;  and  for  thîs  reason,  the  market 
for  fat  has,  for  some  time  paît,  been  glutted  both  with  cattle  and 
sbeep  ;  and  priées,  of  course,  hâve  fallen  moch  below  the  expecta- 
tion  of  the  seller,  and  are  not  supposed  to  start  for  at  least  two 
months.  Priées  of  Fat  hâve  declined  stnce  Danse  fair,  November 
19thf  from  9s.  to  7s.  (»d.,  and  to  6s.  6d.  for  Beef  and  Mutton»  per 
Dutch  stone  sinking  the  offals— sold,  in  retaîl,  from  4d.  to  6d«  per 
lib.  Datch.  Pork  bas  fallen  from  5s.  6d.  to  es.  Sa,  per  stone  Eng- 
Ush.  Owîng  to  the  failure  of  Potatoes,  a  number  of  which  were  huit 
by  the  fmst  befbre  they  were  taken  up,  and  thescarcity  of  otber  fbod, 
the  stock  of  swine  will  be  much  reduoed  this  season.  Botter  bas 
broaght  from  40s.  to  45s.  per  firkin  of  40  lib.  Trene  ;  and  Ewe 
Cheese  from  12s.  tii  ISs.  6d.  per  stone  Trône.  Cow  ditto  fW>m  6f. 
10  7s.     Sait  Botter  per  lib.  Is.  3d.  ;  Freth  ditto,  Is.  do. 

Store  Flocks»  which,  in  the  highest  groands,  bave  not  yet  reqotr- 
cd  much  hay,  ail  over  the  coonty  are  in  very  inferior  condition,  and 
by  no  meaiM  prepared  for  a  severe  spring.  Black  dattle  are  neaHy 
the  tame  as  in  ordinary  years  ;  and  as  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
straw,  and  the  cattle  were  not  early  at  the  stake,  no  fears  are  enter» 
tained  for  want  of  fodder.  Death«  owing  to  the  high  price  and  in* 
ferior  quality  of  oats,  bas  released  from  the  yoke  a  moch  greater 
proportion  of  horses,  particolarly  old  ones,  than  osnal,  whieh  will 
eventoally  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  this  noble  and  osefol  animaL 

Single  men  servante  were  engaged  at  our  kiring  roarkets  froa 
2L  lO».  to  5^9  and  women  -diito  from  SOft.  to  45a.  for  the  half  year; 
but  roany  of  eadi,  especially  oi  the  former,  did  not  find  places,  whick 
increased  the  number  of  labourem  bj  the  day,  and  at  pièce  work, 
who,  ÎQ  genend,  are  understood  not  to  earn  above  six  shillings  a 
week;  and  aeveral  cannot  find  work,  £ven  on  thèse  tenms.  YeC, 
moch  to  the  honoiir  of  ihat,  and  every  other  -class  of  peefde,  the 
Justices  of  .the  Peace,  at  a  county  meeting  the  other  day,  found  no 
occasion  whatever  for  appointing  a  single  spécial  eonstable. 

In  xhe  letting  of  ihe  best  farms,  whose  leattes  are  expiring,  there 
bas  been,  duriug  the  -^uarter,  irery  Jittle  compétition,  and  scarcely 
an  ofTcr  for  tll08^x>f  middiing  or  inferior  quality.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted  for,  as  many  of  the  farms  taken  within  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years,  upon  a  fair  trial,  RÙer  ail  the  necessary  expenditure  in  manure, 
&c.  are  found  to  be  so  high,  that  the  stipulated  rent  cannot  be  paid. 
Besides  those,  therefore,  who  from  varions  causes  hâve  already  givea 
up,  not  a  few  are  urgent  to  hâve  their  farms  taken  off  their  banda. 
Some  gênerons  propriecors  havc,  as  we  formerly  stated,  very  hand- 
aomely  reduced  their  rents  ;  But  till  their  example  be  generally  imi- 
tated,  the  most  aiarming  bankruptcies  must  be  the  incvitable  conse» 
qUBnjce.— «/iSHiiar^  24* 
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Ihmfriexshire  Quarierly  Report. 

Harvest  iras  not  finished  even  ai  Martinma-s,  roany  stooka  beîn^ 
then  standing  on  the  fields,  in  the  elerated  districts  of  the  county. 
In  such  situations  was  to  be  seen  the  phenomenon  of  cutttng  Corn 
amîdst  a  storm  of  frost  and  a  considérable  depth  of  snow — a  circum- 
stance  whioh  bas  not  occurred  for  thèse  serenteen  years:  and  which 
was  then,  as  now,  followed  by  times  of  dearth  and  distress. 

Since  the  end  of  November,  the  weather  has  been  variable  io  the 
^trenie.  The  winter  hitherto  is  characterized  à»  an  open  one  ;  and 
the  thermonieter  has  stood  much  hîgher  than  ordinary  in  December 
and  January.  Many  remarkable  floods  hâve  occurred  ;  by  sonae  of 
which,  serious  damage  has  been  done  in  différent  quarters  of  the 
country.  The  frctot  that  has  intervened  was  not  marked  by  any  de* 
grée  of  severity,  and  never  held  for  any  nuoabcr  of  days  at  a  time. 
Ploughing  which,  but  for  this,  would  bave  been  backward  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  time  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  opération» 
is  in  an  unusual  state  of  forwardness. 

The  produce  of  this  unfortanate  crop,  proves  to  be  fnore  defec* 
tive  than  it  was  reckoned  to  be  at  the  time  onr  làst  Report  was 
written  ;  especially  Oats,  which,  even  in  districts  best  suited  to 
their  growth»  are  fbund  co  want  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  qoanticy  of 
an  average  return,  and  are  worse  in  qaality,  in  the  samc  propor- 
tion. In  hîgher  situations,  where  they  are  almest  the  sole  crop 
çoltivated,  they  prove  to  be  mnch  more  déficient,  both  in  quantity 
and  quaiityi  and  it  xnay  be  affirmed,  that  not  one  half  of  the  meal 
inade  from  an  acre  in  tolerable  seasons,  will  be  obtained.  Barley» 
though  certainly  the  least  injored  of  any  crop  by  the  cold  and  rainy 
sumroer,  yet  is  very  scanty  on  the  barn-fioor  ;  and,  where  the  sceel- 
yard  is  applied,  the  inferiority  to  an  ordinary  weight  is  very  consi- 
dérable. Respecting  the  Wheat  crop,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
nuch  précision.  In  some  cases,  it  would  yield  litde  more  than 
wnuld  defray  the  expense  of  harvesting  ;  but  it  may  probaMy  be  es- 
timated,  in  gênerai,  as  nearly  eqnal  to  one-third  of  an  average  ; 
and  it  assuredly  does  not  exceed  that  proportion.  .Much  of  this 
niserable  produce  is  qnitc  nnfit  for  manufacturing  into  any  thing 
like  gnod  bread  ;  and  the  bakers  of  Dumfries  hâve  been  compelled 
to  i  m  port  a  cargo  of  old  Wheat,  it  being  impossible  for  tbem  ta 
procure  the  necessary  supply  of  sound  grnin  in  the  neighbcuring 
country.  The  calamity  of  a  failing  crop  of  Potatoes  was  much  ag- 
grava ted  hy  the  frosts  of  November,  which  injured  and  destroyed 
much  of  this  valuable  article  of  food. 

The  demand  in  the  corn  market  hns  been,  and  ftill  is,  very  brîsk. 
Barley  is  worth  from  58.  to  6s.,  accôrding  to  quality,  and  Porato 
Oats  from  Ss.  Gd.  to  4-5.  per  Winchester  hushcl.  Very  little  Wheat  is 
yet  difiposed  of.  Oatmeal,  luckiiy,  though  somewhat  unaccount- 
^bly,  has  hitherto  not  risen  abnve  3».  6d.  |)er  stone  of  17^  lib.  ;  bat 
vven  ÛÀs  price  is  more  than  can  well  be  given  by  the  porter  classef» 
who  are  in  a  state  of  pitifnl  distress,  from  want  of  employ ment, 

-particularly  those  rcsiding  in  towns  or  villages.    Jadeed  H  is 
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xalt  to  see  how  ûxtj  could  at  ali  aubsiit,  but  for  the  judSctons  aîd 
«£Ebrded  by  the  mote  wealtfaj  part  of  the  cominuoity.  ' 

Batcher  méat  if  in  lîttle  reqaest,  the  consomption  being  eyery 
'vrbere  mnch  cort^died.  Beef  and  Mutton  sell  from  4d.  to  5d.  per 
lib. 

M Dch  landed  property  is  at  présent  advertised  for  sale  in  this 
county  ;  most  of  it  forced  into  the  marketi  by  the  pecuntary  neces* 
sîties  pf  the  owners.  Buyers  seem  to  keep  back  with  great  caniion* 
-not  knowing  whether  the  reflaac  of  the  value  of  land  h  as  as  yet  got 

to  its  lowesc  ebb,  or  whether  it  has  sttll  further  to  décline. 281^ 

January, 

Ftfèûdre  Quarterli^  Report* 

To  a  sammer  oacommonly  cold»  and  unfavOftrable  bothto-grafs 
and  grain  crops,  a  late  harvest,  as  was  naturally  tp  be  expected» 
aacceeded.    £very  species  of  grain  was  found  to  be  light  in  wetght, 
unequally  ripened,  and  of  very  inferior- quality»  compared  with  pre- 
«eding  crops.    The  Oats,  especially  apon  higli  lands»  never  com- 
pletely  ripened  ;  and  of  such*  two»  and  «omeciraes  even  fbvr  boUs» 
producc  but  one  boll  of  meal  ;  and,  upon  the  best  lands,  undcr  good 
management»  meal  for  Oats  .is  very  rsurely  to  be  obtained  this  season* 
The  frost  and  «now  .having  -corne  on  before  the  conclusion  of  haiw 
Test,  afCscted  ihe  oats  to  such  a  degree,  atleast  upon  the  hiU  farmt, 
■as  to  make  it  probable  they  cannot  be  tafely  used-for  seed.     The 
case  is  différent  in  the  lower  parts  ef  the  couaty,  where  the  crop 
vas  got  in  earlier,  and,  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  farmers, 
-aecured  in  good  order,  -notwithstanding  the  very  fréquent  raint, 
vhich  rendered  dûs  a  precarioos  and  difficult  ta«k.    Barley  sufier* 
cd  less  than  Oats,  and,  though  lighter  than  usual,  is  in  gênerai  a 
funetty  fair  crop.    .-Peas  and  fieans  tnay  be  said  to  hâve  utterly  fail- 
-«d  ;  the  fréquent  rains  kept  them  in  a  growîng  state^  and  the  pro- 
duce is  little  better  than  mère  straw,  and  that  half  rotten.     Pota» 
Coes  are  also  an  inferior  crop:  the -frost  came  on  before  they  could 
be  raised,  and  perhaps  one  half  of  the  whole  jquantity  was  rendered 
«ntîrely  aseless.    Turnips,  in  good  dry  lànd,  are  a  fair  crop,  butt 
on  other  soils*  very  poor  indeed  ;  they  hâve  not,  however,  sujffeied 
by  frost,  but  are  perfeclly  sound  and  good.    'Flax  is  a  verj  indif» 
jerent  crop,  in  gênerai  mach  in^rior  to  last  year* s.     Wheat  has  évèry 
where  failed  in  a  remarkahie  manner,  very  little,  indeed,  of  last 
crop  is  of  even  ordinarily  good  quality.     The  new  crop  of  Wheat 
appears  well  planted  ;  almost  the  whole  seed- was  old  Wheat,  and 
i'ar  better  than  the  new  fnr  that  pur  pose. 

Grazing,  notwithstanding  the  iall  in  Grass  rents  last  year,  has 
again  been  an  un  profitable  tr<it!e  ;  and  a  further  réduction  of  rent 
this  spring  may  assuredlj  be  expecccd. 

It  is  to  be  hopcd  that,  from  a  greater  quantity  oï  the  precedtng 
crop  remaining  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  last  harvest  than  usual* 
absolute  scarcity  wiÙ  not  ensue,  especially  if  we  are  favoured  witli 
an  early  feed-time  and  harvest  this  year.  The  deficiencj  of  last 
€;i>p  is  chieây  to  be  imputed  to  the  adverse  sçason;  but  to  this  msiy 
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be  addedy  that  from  the  excctsiye  low  priées  of  the  two  precedîn^ 
crops,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  fanners  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  give  the  usual  degree  of  improvement  to  the  land»  or  to 
employ  the  nnmber  of  hands  requi&ite  in  ihe  best  management. 

Labourers'  wages  hâve  fallcn  to  6s.  78.  or  8s.  per  week  ;  much  il 
done  td  find  work  for  them  ;  and  few  or  none  of  that  class  are  ont 
of  employment  altogcther.  The  higher  ranks  of  society  hâve  exerted 
themselves  in  sopporting  the  indnstrious  poor  of  ail  descriptionip 
in  a  manner  most  praiseworthy.— 30IA  January. 

Forfarshire  Q^arterh  Report» 

At  the  date  of  onr  last,  nearly  half  tiie  crop  of  this  coonty  wat 
exposed  in  the  fields  ;  and  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
remained  uncut.  Excessive  raîns  soon  sncceeded,  which  ttopped 
ail  opérations  ;  and,  early  in  November,  thèse  were  interrupted  by 
very  intense  frostt»  whîch  hâve  continued  ever  tînce,  vith  some  falls 
of  snowy  and  a  few  intervais  of  open  weather.  The  cuttiog  waf 
not  completed  until  after  the  middle  of  December  ;  and  it  was  me* 
lancholy  to  see  this  opération  going  on  when  the  groimd  wat  cover* 
ed  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  snow.  Much  of  tbe 
corn»  especially  of  the  Wheat,  which  was  generally  reserved  to  the 
last,  in  hope  of  its  improvement,  still  remaios  hutted  in  the  fields. 
When  the  frost  came  on,  few  of  the  Potatoes  were  secnred,  excepc 
what  had  been  dag  for  immédiate  use.  The  laud  beiog  a  perfèct 
puddle,  the  frost  went  deep  into  the  ground  ;  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Potatoes  were  otterly  destroyed.  In  very  many  cases  not  a 
ihird  of  them  were  saved  ;  and,  on  a  gcncral  average,  it  may  be 
held  that  not  above  the  half  of  them  were  secured.  Of  thèse,  tooi 
a  great  proportion  are  of  sucb  inferior  qualîty,  besîdes  being  touched 
with  frost,  that  even  swine  will  not  eat  them,  except  as  a  resonrce 
against  starvation.  Accordingly»  thèse  animais  bave  made  very 
little  progress  this  winter.  This  Quarter  bas  also  proved  most  un» 
favourabie  for  ploughing,  and  every  oiher  opération  upon  the  land* 
Much  of  the  new  Wheat  still  remains  unsown  on  iand  prepared  for 
it  ;  and  whcther  it  may  now  be  safe  to  ventqre  Wheat  in  this  high 
latitude,  or  to  substitute  some  other  crop,  is  a  point  on  which  farm? 
en  are  at  a  loss  to  décide. 

With  regard  to  the  last  year's  crop,  in  gênerai,  it  may  be  observa 
ed,  that  the  securing  of  it  cost  the  farmer  an  extraordinary  degree 
3f  labour  and  expense.  The  stooks  being  so  often  opened  up,  gaitedf 
Hutted  smd  reopened,  restooked  and  hutted,  a  great  part  of  the 
plumpest  of  the  grain  fell  oâP  and  was  lost.  Afcer  it  was  thrashed, 
no  such  quantity  of  grain  was  obtained  as  might  bave  been  expect« 
ed  from  iu  bnlk  in  the  ohaffl  Much  of  it  heated,  and  grew  in  the 
;tack  ;  and  very  many  stacks  were  carried  back  and  restooked,  ôr 
hutted  in  the  field.  Many  others  were  turned  over,  the  sound 
jheaves  picked  out  and  hutted  by  themselves  ;  while  the  damaged 
dues  were  thrashed»  and  the  corn  sent  to  the  kiln.  The  Oats  hâve 
mmed  out  to  be  our  best  crop.  Of  this  grain,  in  ordinary  yearsf 
"  hgll  of  our  moasurei  irbiçb  it  tome  what  )arger  ttum  the  LinUdii 
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gow  standard,  yields  a  boU  of  meal  of  8  ttones  Amsterdam»  after 
paying  n.ill  dues.  This  may  be  held  as  the  gênerai  avera^e  \  but 
mnch  1)1:'  the  Oats  of  last  crop  requîred  three  boUs  to  yietd  eight 
scoiu'b  of  meal  ;  and  the  gênerai  average  of  meal  yielded,  may  be 
held  at  one  third  below  the  usual  quantity.  The  Barley  is  still 
more  déficient  than  the  Oats»  as  very  little  of  it  can  be  made  into 
po^ba^ley»  whtch  was  a  great  manufacture  hère  for  the  Navy  and  the 
London  market,  as  well  as  for  home  consumption  ;  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, it  hardly  yields  the  half  of  its  usual  quantity  of  meal.  The 
Wheat  in  gênerai  is  hardly  bettcr  tha,n  what  used  to  be  blown  away 
U'ith  tlie  faoners»  and  was  made  into  scoru  for  family  use.  It  is^ 
accordingly,  of  ail  pi  ices.  and  does  not  make  bread  without  a  mix- 
ture of  crop  1815,  whose  price  is  now  very  high.  Poas  and  Beans 
are  also  very  inferior,  and  in  many  cases  hardly  return  the  secd» 
Great  appréhensions  are  entertained  respecting  the  secd  for  nezt 
crop.  It  is  well  known»  that  in  former  years  when  the  crop  was  in- 
jure» or  did  not  attain  maturity»  from  unpropitious  weather,  the 
mischief  extended  to  the  succeeding  season  ;  as  the  farmers  were 
obliged  to  use  seed  that  was  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Those  who  hâve 
Sound  grain  this  season»  and  fit  for  seed»  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  verj 
high  price  for  iu 

In  soch  circumstances,  it  cannot  appear  surprisîng  that  our  prîces 
for  land  produce  hâve  been  rising.  The  only  surprise  is»  that  they 
bave  not  risen  more  than  they  bave  done.  This  may  be  owing  to 
two  cituses.  1.  The  great  quantities  of  grain  which  were  spoiiing» 
or  would  not  keep,  and  which  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  force  in^ 
to  the  roarket.  2.  The  expectation  of  supplies  by  foreign  importa- 
tion* Were  trade  and  manufactures  as  brisk  as  in  former  scarce 
years»  the  high  priées  would  hardly  be  felr.  But  mosc  of  our  shîps 
sire  rotttng  in  the  harbours  for  want  of  freights  ;  while  many  of  our 
operative  tradesmen  are  unemployed»  or  do  not  eam  as  rouch  as 
would  subsist  them  aad  their  families  in  the  cheapest  times.  Very 
ample  contributions  hâve  been  made  for  the  poor  in  our  towns»  in . 
aid  of  their  ordinary  funds.  Many  of  our  landed  gentlemen  hâve 
also  advanced  most  liberally  to  the  poor  upon  their  estâtes,  beside 
providing  those  who  are  able»  with  work, — and  without  regarding 
whether  the  work  may  prove  advanugecus  to  them  or  not.  A  few» 
however»  protest  and  exdaim  against  légal  assessmeiits  ;  which 
hâve  not  yet  found  their  way  into  this  county.  They  do  not  comii- 
der»  that  if  voluntary  relief  be  withheld  during  a  period  cf  distress, 
the  assessnients  which  they  deprecate  must  become  unavoidahle. 

Annexed  are  our  présent  priées.  Old  Wheat»  per  boll»  60s.  to 
70s.  ;  New  ditto»  35s.  to  45s.  Barley»  from  28s.  to  385.  Potato 
Oats»  ^s.  to  278.  t  Common  ditto,  2ls.  to  22s.  Retail,  Oatmeal» 
per  peck,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  9d.  ;  Barley  ditto,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  ^d.  ;  Peas 
ditto»  Is.  4d.  Potatoes,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  Beef  and  Veal»  per  lib* 
6d.  to  7d.  Mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  Pork»  4d.  to  5d.  Butter»  U.  to 
Is.  2d.     Eggs  p.  doz.  Is.     Quartern  Loaf»  fine»  Is.  3d. 

Many  are  crying  eut  to  h^ve  the  distilleries  stopped  ;  but  if  that 
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measnre  be  adopted,  ît  îs  hoped  an  exception  wîll  be  xnade  in  favour 
of  damaged  grain,  of  which  there  is  much  in  the  country  that  ts  fit 
for  nothing  else  but  distillation. — 2^,  Januart/. 

Lelterjtom  Glaçgmv^  Jan,  31. 

That  portion  of  the  crop,  which,  at  the  date  of  last  Report,  stîH 
remained  in  the  ficld,  was  at  length  secured  în  much  better  condi- 
tion than  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  nnsettled  state  of  the 
weather  gave  reason  to  hope  for.  But,  notwith standing  this  favoor- 
able  cîrcumstance,  a  crop  so  déficient,  either  in  quanti ty  or  qualîty, 
but  especially  the  latter,  bas  not  occurred  for  many  years. 

Owing  to  the  gênerai  appréhension  of  approaching  scarcity,  priées 
cxperienced  both  a  great  and  a  rapid  advance.  The  diminution 
of  consumpt  which  this  circumstance  occasioned,  together  with 
the  ample  stocks  of  old  grain  on  hand  at  the  latter  end  of  harrett^ 
bas  had  the  effect  of  kceping  our  market  abundantly  supplied  with 
ail  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  we  hâve  reason  to  hope  that  last  year's  pro* 
<Iucc,  smàll  and  bad  as  ît  certainly  is,  augmented  and  qualified  witk 
a  certain  mixture  of  foreign  grain,  which  is  daily  arriving,  wMl  be 
found  sufScienc  to  carry  us  forward  to  another  harvest. 

A  considérable  part  of  our  Wheat-seed  was  not  put  in  till  tbe 
latter  end  of  Dccember,  and  the  beginning  of  January.  It  hts, 
Jiowever,  already  assumed  a  very  promising  appeafance;  and  ai 
végétation  h  as  been  Hncoramonly  vigorous  for  tbe  season  of  the 
year,  it  is  presumeable  that  it  bas  become  so  well  rooted,  as  to  be  in 
little  danger  from  the  most  intense  frost  with  which  it  may  yet  be 
TÎsited.  The  extrême  miidness  of  the  weather  bas  also  bcfien  fàvour- 
able  both  to  the  sown  and  pasture  Grasses,  which  look  uncotnmonly 
well.  The  softness  of  the  ground,  however,  has  considerably  re- 
tarded  some  of  the  out-door  opérations  of  husbandry.  The  leadlng 
out  of  manure,  for  instance,  bas  been  rendered  tedious  and  difficult  ; 
and  the  labours  of  the  plough,  except  npon  ley  ground,  bave  beés 
almost  cntirely  prevented. 

Our  présent  stocks  of  Grain,  as  I  bave  already  hinted,  are  rery 
abundant.  We  bave  indeed  sent  a  considérable  qnantity  of  old 
«Orain  out  of  our  market  ;  but  this  bas  been  amply  conipensated  by 
an  cxtensive  importation  of  new  British  Corn,  together  with  a  ftw 
cargoes  of  foreign  produce.  Our  expectations  or  still  further  sup- 
plies are  very  sanguine.;  for  the  orders  issued  hence,  this  season,  are 
unprecedentedly  great.  We  bave  therefore  reason  to  trust  that  our 
supplies  will  at  least  prove  adéquate  to  the  necessary  consumpt. 

Annexed  you  bave  a  statement  of  our  présent  priées. 
Old  Wheat    ....     e+s.toeSs.^         o>i/M:u 
Newditto      ....     S0s.-45s.(P''2*^^'^- 
Old  Barley    •     .     .     -     508.  -  52s.  1        .    .,  c?^.  ,.      , . 

Old  Oats       -    -     -    .     36j.  -  38s.  »  ^„  -- .  ... 
Newditto      ....    .S4s.  -  S7s.  j  P*' 26*  Ub. 

JO\d  Beans  and  Peas    -    38s.  -  40s.  7  „„ ...  o.:. i-  „.i.:_  __. 

Newditto     ....    3*s.-36s.jP"'''*"^'"^"'S»I>«iaeM«!». 

0?»meal        -    -         -    32*. -33s.    perl40lib>. 
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Quaricrly  Report  for  LanarîcsJnre. 
FoRTUNATELY  ît  has  DOt  oftcn  fallen  to  the  lot  of  your  Report- 
ers» to  havc  to  mention  the  opérations  of  harvest,  in  their  Reports 
for  the  winter  quarter.  The  harvest  of  1816  has  been  later  than 
that  of  any  former  year  since  the  commencement  of  your  valuable 
Magazine»  or  during  living  mcmory.  The  month  of  Deceraber  was 
far  advanced»  before  the  crop  was  completely  securcd  ;  but,  whcre 
due  care  was  taken,  the  crop  was  dricd  and  secured  in  good  plight» 
notwithstanding  the  unripe  state  in  which  so  much  of  it  was  obliged 
to  bc  eut  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year. 

The  weather  has  been  very  changeable»  and  frequently  stormy 
and  boisterous  during  the  winter  quarter.  We  hâve  had  many  timcs 
frost  ;  once  for  about  ten  days,  and  another  time  for  three  or  foui* 
days  ;  but  frequently  of  only  a  few  hours  endurance.  Snows  hâve 
neither  been  heavy,  nor  remaincd  long  upon  the  ground  ;  but  wq 
hâve  scldom  had  more  wind  and  rain  :  yct,  at  présent,  the  whcat, 
where  it  has  not  been  flooded,  looks  fresh  and  verdant,  and  the  trees 
are  beginnîng  to  put  forth  buds. 

Tlie  long  continued  rains,  however,  and  want  of  frost,  are  far 
from  being  favourabic  to  the  strong  clay  soiU*,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  arable  lands  in  this  counCy  is  composcd.  It  will 
be  fortunate,  if  we  still  hâve  some  frost,  in  the  course  of  Fcbrnary 
and  March  ;  as  othcrwise,  the  clay  now  converted  into  mortar  and 
tilly  will  not  easily  tbrm  a  mould  to  cover  the  sced,  but  remain  in 
clods  when  dry. 

The  Moor  Sheep  bave  seldom  suffered  less  from  snow  or  want  of 
food  ;  but  the  high  winds  and  fréquent  rains,  so  long  continued,  havc 
hurt  them  much,  and  induced  the  rot  and  other  discases. 

Grain,  and  almost  ail  sorts  of  provisions,  hâve  advanccd  a  Httle  in 
prîce  during  the  winter  quarter,  and  bave  not  yct  bcgun  to  fall. 
'i'hey  are  not,  however,  niuch  above  a  fair  proportion  to  the  wages, 
rent,  and  expen:»c  of  the  farmer,  or  what  the  labourîng  classes  could, 
till  of  late,  afford  to  pay.  But  in  the  reduced  stato  of  the  wages  of 
wcnverjç  und  other  meclianics  in  this  c<»unty,  thcy  bave  had,  for  some 
time  past^  grcat  difïiculties  and  privations  to  encountcr;  and  thotigh 
ihcy  bave  now  plcnty  of  work,  and  the  priées  are  a  litxle  advanced, 
the  rise  in  ihat  of  provisions  still  places  thcin  in  dîffîculties.  But  a 
grcaC  deal  has  been  done  to  alFord  the  mnst  nécessitons  some  aid. 

They  hâve,  geiierally,  however,  borne  their  difïicultics  and  priva- 
tîonî»  wiih  bcconiing  rcsi;;nation,  and  conducted  thenistlves  ordcrly. 
A  few  of  them,  wlio  hâve  alvvays  si»nwn  a  ^i.ron^ur  inclination  to  po- 
litical  spéculation  than  to  industry,  bave,  as  on  v<îome  former  occa- 
pions,  drawn  thcir  brctliren  into  dii:cvi>si()ns  whicli  are  but  ill  ndapt- 
cd  to  thtir  capacitîes,  éducation,  and  habits  of  life — ►27.  Januory. 

Inrerucss-s/iire  Qjuartcrly  Hrjyjrf. 

DuRCvc  the  year  181  G,  ihc  weather  was  uuuisu:dly  unfavourablc, 
and  îlic  harvest  in  ma.-v  districts  of  this  couuly  was  not  finished 
till  tlir»  second  week  uf  Deceinber  ;  eonsrquently,  the  crop  bas  been 
not  or.ly  uncommonly  déficient,  but  of  very  inferior  qnality. 
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Td  our  last  Reportt  we  stated  it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  not  more 
tbicL  '  half  the  crop  would  be  available  to  the  farmer  ;  *  but  we  sus* 
peci  that  this  misérable  estimate  is  above  the  truth.  We  know  a 
farm,  consisting  of  good  land,  but  in  rather  an  elevated  situation, 
of  the  produce  of  which  ten  bolls  of  Oats  did  not  yield  above  one 
boll  oï  meal.  On  another,  of  excellent  soil,  in  a  favourable  situa- 
ation,  managed  by  a  gentleman  of  much  skill  and  expérience»  onlj 
from  4*  to  5  boHs  of  roeal  were  obtained  frora  13  bolls  of  Oats  !  and 
in  some  of  the  Highland  districts,  the  crop  is  s'carccly  worth  the 
thraghing. 

Âfter  so  unpropitious  a  harvest,  and  with  the  previous  and  présent 
dépréciation  of  Cattle  and  Sheep— the  want  of  crédit  and  confi- 
dence— and  the  pressure  of  taxes,  of  which  there  are  considérable 
arrears  due — the  situation  of  the  landlords  and  farmers,  and  indeed 
of  every  class  of  the  community,  is  truly  déplorable.  Several  of 
our  gentry  hâve  at  last  seen  the  necessity  of  reducing  their  rents  ; 
and,  in  various  instances,  a  déduction  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
bas  been  allowed  as  a  temporary  measure  ;  but  this  arrangement 
Avill  not,  it  is  generally  believed,  afiFord  even  présent,  far  less  ulti- 
mate  relief  to  the  farmer.  So  far  as  we  are  yet  informed,  thèse 
reduced  rents  are  alraost  wholly  unpaid  ;  and  we  bave  heard,  from 
authority  on  which  we  rely,  that,  on  several  estâtes,  it  would  be  at 
présent  difficult  for  the  lower  class  of  tenants  to  maintatn  their  fa* 
mîlies,  in  the  most  moderato  manner,  even  though  for  the  last  yea)r 
no  rent  at  ail  were  to  be  cxacted. 

A  benevolent  Baronet  in  our  neighbourbood,  who  is  personally 
acquaînted  with  most  of  bis  numerous  tenants,  and  conversant  witQ 
their  cîscumstances,  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  alleviating  their 
burdens  ;  and  he  therefore  very  wisely  and  libéral ly  reduced  their 
rents,  not  according  to  any  gênerai  rate,  but  as  their  respective  si- 
tuations seemed  to  require.  This  is  an  arrangement  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  bas  a£Forded  much  satisfaction  to  the  tenants,  to  several  of 
whom,  their  worthy  landlord  gave  pecuniary  assistance,  to  enable 
tjiem  to  replenish  their  farms  alter  a  severe  loss  of  Stock  by  the  ri- 
gour  of  last  winter. 

This  liberality,  we  trust,  is  a  prélude  to  the  abolition  on  the  estate 
alluded  to,  of  numerous  customs  and  services,  maintaincd,  like  ma- 
iiy  other  ancîent  abuses,  by  révérence  among  men  of  business  fof 
*•  use  and  wont.*     On  a  very  large  estate,  highiy  rented,  we  leam, 
hat  the  tenants  petitioned  for  a  réduction;  which,  however,  they 
lave  not  yet  obtained,  in  conséquence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  situa- 
ion  of  the  proprictor  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  agitation  to  obtain  le- 
xal  authority  for  this  necessary  measure.     Little  rent  bas  hitherto 
')een  collected.     On  one  estate,  where,  between  rents  and  arrears,  a 
j^um  of  from  5000/.  to  6000/.  was  to  be  collected,  the  factor,  after 
:wo  days  attendance  at  the  stated  period,  could  not  scrape  toge* 
her  100/.  ! 

pn  the  causes  of  thèse  unprecedented  difScuIties,  various  opv 
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nions  are  entcrtained  ;  but  ail  agrée,  that  thcy  are  not  wholly  to  be 
«scrîbed  to  the  severity  of  the  post  season.  Among  tlie  lower  clasT- 
ses,  the  distrcss  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Peace.  Every  one  ex- 
pects  some  good  from  the  approachîng  mectiiifç  of  Farliament,  though 
acarcely  two  can  agrée  os  to  what  that  Asscmbly  can  or  might  to  do  ; 
but  from  ît  alone  a  remcdy  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Partly  on  accoiint  of  the  hîgh  dutiea  and  régulations  and  restric- 
tions enacted  by  the  late  statute,  relative  to  the  Hîghland  Dinilleries^ 
but  in  a  great  measure  from  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  last  year'9 
crop,  therc  is  not  a  small  still  yet  erected  in  this  coonty  :  There  is, 
however,  a  large  still  constantly  at  work  within  a  feir  miles  of  the 
town,  yet  native  Barlcy  is  little  in  deniand.  In  some  degrce,  fron» 
the  raKolutions  of  the  country  gentlemen,  but  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  money  and  crédit  among  the  smugglers,  illicit  distillation  is  re- 
duced  to  at  least  one  twentieth  of  its  former  extent. 

We  arc  very  glad  to  leam,  that  tt  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Board  of  Excise  to  recommend  to  the  Treasury  further  to  lower  the 
duties,  and  to  simplify  the  régulations  affecting  the  Hîghland  Distil- 
leries. Il  this  measure  shall  be  carried  into  effect»  we  hâve  no  doubt 
but  the  gênerai  business  of  the  country  will  revive,  and  that  smug- 
gling  will  be  totally  annihilated. 

As  may  be  cxpected  from  the  preceding  gênerai  statemcnt,  agrî- 
cultural  labour  is  very  backward,  and  will  occasion  a  hurried  spring. 
Though  the  demand  for  grain  is  small,  the  prices  are  not  low. 
Oats  run  from  t28s,  to  349.  the  boll  ;  Barley  42s.  to  47s.  ;  WhcaC 
48s.  to  50s. — Jan.  25. 

Kincardtneshire  Qimrterli/  Report. 

SooN  aftcr  the  date  of  lost  Report,  the  weather,  which  had  heeii 
for  some  time  excessively  rainy,  changcd  to  intense  frost,  accom- 
panied  with  occasional  heavy  piercing  showers  of  slcet  and  snow, 
which  shook  and  beat  down  the  uncut  corn,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered  the  rcaping  of  it,  in  ail  the  upper  districts,  a  most  imperfect 
and  expen^itivc  opération.  And  although  considcrably  Icss  snow  fell 
in  the  lower  district,  the  harvest  was  prevented  from  making  rouch 
greater  progrès^,  as  sleet  and  rain  abundantly  supplied  its  place. 
Gaitiffg  wns  often  had  recourse  to,  when  crops  were  unfit  for  stook* 
ing  :  and  the  old  method  of  huiting  in  the  field,  as  a  cemporary  se- 
cnrity,  was  adopted  to  a  large  extent,  and  found  very  advantageous. 
By  the  beginning  of  Decumber,  the  harvest  was  got  generally  finish- 
ed  ;  but  not,  howevcr,  in  every  instance,  tbr  several  days  after  that, 
as  some  solitary  patchcs  of  Oats  were  to  eut,  even  so  late  as  the  7th 
of  that  month.  it  was  quite  a  novelty  hère  to  see  the  half  year's 
êcrv anm/iitting^  as  it  is  tcrraed,  in  the  throng  of  harvest  ;  and  not  a 
few  of  our  farmers  wcrc  by  this  mcans  a  good  deal  cmbarrassed. 
Snine  are  of  opinion,  that  those  farmers  whosc  leases  bind  them  to 
pny  ilioir  rcnts  nt  IMartinmas  and  Whit^'unday,  a(\er  sheariiig  each 
i:ri  p,  n>  by  far  the  most  of  them  do,  could  not  hâve  been  compelled 
to  pay  any  rcnt  for  this  crop  before  Martinmas  lbl7,  it  being,  pro^ 
]}crly  speakiiig,  the  flrst  Martinmas  that  can  occur  after  shcaring  it. 
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Groin  cropB  turn  out  as  bad  as  was  expected  at  tbe  date  of  last 
Report,  and  Oats  rather  worse.  A  good  many  of  thèse  too,  aU 
thougli  stacked  apparently  dry,  owing  to  the  superfluous  moisture  be- 
ing  abéorbed  at  the  time  by  frost,  heated  when  the  weaiher  becama 
i'resh,  which  considerably  injured  both  grain  and  straw.  Imtead  of 
a  twentieth  part,  which,  in  ordinary  seasonB,  may  be  reckoned  much 
about  the  proportion  the  light  Corn  bears  to  the  marketable  GraiOf 
there  is  Ùk\&  season  from  less  than  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  of  it  of  that  de^ 
scription  ;  and,  among  Oats  in  particular,  at  least  two  thîrda  of  thts 
without  even  the  smailest  formation  of  Grain  in  ît.  It  now  aceas 
pretty  évident»  that  the  présent  crop  of  Oats  will  not,  generally 
speaking,  produce  much,  if  any  thing»  above  haif  the  quantUy  o( 
Meal  which  that  of  1815  did  ;  and  if  such  be  realiy  the  case»  and 
tliat  crop  no  more  than  adéquate  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  con* 
sumption,  what  must  be  the  conséquence,  if,  as  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  the  crop  be  as  déficient  in  other  districts  ?  Such  an 
event,  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  would  throw  too  much  stress  oa 
foreign  supplies,  con.^idering  the  state  of  the  crops  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  ver  y  best  of  our  Oats  hitherto  milled,  havc  rareW 
cxcecded  Meal  lor  Corn.  Sonie  indeed  of  the  common  variety  in 
the  iate  district^*,  less  even  than  what  would  hâve  been  yielded  by 
the  secd  sovvn  ;  and  in  afew  instances  scarcely  so  much  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  Meal  at  ail.  Potato  Oats,  particularly  those  grown  on 
lea,  are  generally  complsined  of  for  being  too  open  in  the  skîn.  for 
seed.  Early  Bear  and  Barley  yield  fully  os  well  from  the  stack  as 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;  but,  likc  Oats,  are  at  least  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  lighter  than  crop  18 15.  Wheat,  as  was  formcrly  stated,  is  a 
vcry  inferior  crop,  so  much  so,  that  in  many  cases,  it  is  scarcely 
thought  worth  the  thrashing.  From  what  has  bcon  said,  it  will  ap« 
pcar  pcrfectiy  obvions,  that  tlie  greatest  caution  will  be  necessary  in 
tlie  selecting  of  this  year's  sccd.  Where  the  soundness  of  the  Grain 
is  in  tlie  sni  al  lest  degré  e  doubtful,  properand  repeated  trials  preTious 
to  sowing  are  absoluteiy  nccesjtary.  And,  although  expérimenta  of 
this  kind  cannot  aUvays  be  depcnded  on,  yet,  if  properl}'  conducted, 
thcy  will  ^enornily  give  one  a  tolerubie  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
(irain.  From  the  apparent  scarcity,  and  conséquent  high  priée  of 
irood  Seed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  a  boll  of  weak  un- 
found  Grain  will  be  sown. 

Potatocs  wcre  originally  a  miscrably  poor  crop  ;  and  the  inclement 
l'rosts  of  Noveniher  dcstroyed  a  good  many  cre  they  couM  be  taken 
up.  Turnips  havc  rcsisted  the  frost  unusually  well, — henceare  likely 
to  be  more  fcrviceablo  to  Cattle  than  «i'as  once  expected.  And, 
wiiat  is  veiy  ^int;uiar,  ilie  Yellow  variety  ii*  in  many  instances  a1- 
lowcd  to  be  the  best  crop.  Autuxnn  sown  Wheats  brairded  well; 
tnd  aUhough  wc  hnve  had  se.veral  smart  frosts,  ihey  still  retain  a  vî« 
gorous  a«pcot.  The  plough  has  donc  niorc  work  since  the  begin* 
iiing  of  tliis  nionth,  than  itdid  in  Janunr}'  during  the  lost  threeyears* 
t^^i^    hoi^evor,  ploughing  is  cocnparativeiy  far  back. 
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Priées  of  grain  continued  to  împrove  during  the  quarter  ;  and 
htely,  the  only  demand  iuw  been  for  good  Oats  and  Meal  ;  but  thi» 
county»  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  regular  exporting  one,  will 
apare  comparativcly  little  of  cither  of  tbese  articles  thîs  season. 
Tiil  withtn  thèse  three  weeks,  Oat  Meal  sold  at  from  228.  to  248. 
per  bol],  but  of  late  at  SOs.  ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  deficièn* 
cy  of  the  trop  ;  as»  last  year,  at  the  samc  period,  it  sold  in  quanti- 
ties  at  128.  per  boll.  The  demand  for  Bear  and  Barley  bas  lately 
faUen  oS^  and  Wheat  has  liad  no  regular  price  hère  thîs  season. 
CattJe  hâve  been  in  more  request  for  thèse  six  weeks  past  ;  and  such- 
as  were  fit  for  the  shambles,  sold  at  from  68.  te  78.  a  stone,  sink. 
Our  sales  of  Lean  Stock,  at  this  pcriod,  are  very  trîflihg. 

Various  schemes  are  in  agitation  for  the  relief  of  our  labonring 
poor.  Some  of  our  landholders,  much  to  theîr  honour,  besidcs  giv- 
ing  employment  to  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  labourers  on 
their  respective  properties»  hâve  gencrously  advanced  sums  of  money, 
it^e  of  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  Meal  for  the  poor  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  ;  which  is  meant,  ia  some  instances,  ta 
be  reduced  in  price,  according  to  <hc  abilities  of  the  applicants.— • 
27.  Jan* 

Letterjrom  Langkolnit  2Slh  Jannary. 

SiNCE  the  date  of  hist  Report,  I  feel  much  at  a  loss  to  state  pre« 
cîsely  the  state  of  rural  concerns.  The  weather  has  been  extrême- 
]y  variable,  but  mostly  inclining  to  moisture.  Early  in  the  month 
of  December,  we  had  a  course  of  rainy  weather,  which  raised  the 
rivera,  in  our  district,  to  a  degree  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  tlie  county.  The  damage  sustained  on  the  low  l)ring  grounds 
bas  been  very  considérable. 

Our  markets  hère  bave  expcrienced  a  considérable  variation  since 
the  commencement  of  last  quarter.  Grain  has  been  gradually  get- 
ting  up.  Buicher  Mcat  has  Hkewise  risen  ;  though  buth  the  supply 
and  the  demand  hâve  nnt  materially  increased.  The  markets  for 
Lean  Stock  hâve  not  varied  mucli  with  respect  to  price  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve  the  demand  has  got  rather  briâker.  Hay  is  likely  to  be  scarce, 
and  mudi  in  demand.  Tumips  bave  turned  out  to  be  a  much  Jight- 
er  crop  than  was  cxpected  at  the  end  of  autumn.  Potatoes  havc 
universally  failed;  and  are  now  selling  at  the  most  extravagant 
priées.  The  labouring  classes  are  alniost  destitute  of  employaient, 
except  what  is  forced  by  the  pubiic-spirited  exertions  of  individuals. 

If  some  satutary  measures  arc  not  adopted  by  Government,  ii\ 
the  great  National  Council  which  meets  to  day,  wc  may  justly  augur 
something  untavourable  to  tlie  prosperity  oï  this  active  and  cntcr- 
prising  ctiuntry.  That  they  may  be  propitious,  ought  lo  be  the  siu» 
cere  and  fervent  dcsirc  of  every  true  Briton. 

Ea&l'Lothian  Qjiiarterlif  Report, 

At  the  bcginnintr  ot*  the  Uuurter,  from  the  great  portion  of  the 
crop  abroad  m  the  iields,  and  ihc  IttUc  that  was  done  to  the  Wheat- 
aeed,  tixe  inclenient  bUtc  uf  the  weatlier  spread  a  gloom  over  ther 
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face  of  tlle  country,  rarely  îf  erer  surpasseJ  2n  thif  district,  at  thaC 
season,  in  an  y  former  period.  Fortunately,  however,  the  resuk  wal 
▼ery  différent  frotn  what  might  then  hâve  been  so  reasonably  antid» 
[>ated.  For,  durtng  the  fîrst  half  of  November»  hard  frosts  occnr- 
red,  whichy  uniformly  passing  away  with  liitle  or  no  rain«  se  fir 
withered  the  green  Peas  and  Beans,  as  well  as  late  OatSs  Uiat  tbe 
whole  were  toon  rendered  comparatively  dry  ;  when,  every  ezertîon 
being  made,  even  the  la  test  crops  were  secured  în  the  stack  in  modi 
superior  condition  to  what  could  almost  e^er  hare  been  expected. 
The  novel  circumstance*  of  the  cropi  being  carrying  ofF  the  fields  at 
the  time  the  groand  was  so  hardened  by  the  frost  as  to  be  impracti- 
cabie  to  the  plough»  and  that  în  many  instances  even  nemr  the  wat 
sliore,  is  probably  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  thîs  place. 

As  soon  as  ail  the  crop  was  fairiy  secured,  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  was  imxnedtately  tumed  to  the  fVheat'Seed;  and  as  the  wea- 
ther  cnntinued  favourable,  almost  évery  field  intended  for  that  crop, 
bnth  after  fallows  and  beao  stubbles,  were  speedily  sown,  iu  very 
décent  condition  ;  and  even  the  latest  are  now  beginning  to  peine 
above  the  gronnd  ;  as  the  miid  winter,  and  the  late  rerj  génial 
weather,  hâve  been  particalarly  advantageous  to  that  grain»  m  itt 
présent  feeble  condition.  Field- labour  may  be  said  to  be  rather  be* 
hind  still  ;  but  that  circumstance  will  soon  be  remedied,  if  the  en- 
suing  season  prove'as  propitious  as  the  last  month  has  been. 

The  Wheat  crop  tums  ont  fully  worse,  if  there  be  any  difierence^ 
than  it  was  stated  to  be  in  last  Report.  Thts  appears  pretty  eri-' 
dent,  from  the  circumstance  of  hardiy  a  single  cargo  having  as  yet 
been  sent  out  of  the  county  by  sea,  the  usnaîl  vent  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  this  district  ;  whtle  the  demand  in  the 
marlcets  for  home  consumption,  has,  in  gênerai,  been  adéquate  to 
the  fcupply.  Oats,  in  the  l:)wer  district,  are  fully  equal  to  what  was 
formerly  expected  ;  but  near  to  the  hills,  in  many  cases,  thcy  are 
Tcry  poor  indeed.  The  average  value  of  the  Barley  crop  has,  per- 
haps,  turned  out  even  more  defective  than  was  anticipated  three 
snnnths  ago  ;  much  of  it  being  so  very  misérable,  as  to  be  even  nn- 
Rt  for  the  purpose  of  distillation  ;  while  the  very  best  paicels»  when 
converted  into  Malt,  give  less  satisfaction  than  was  ever  almost  be- 
fore  known.  And,  from  the  unanimous  report  of  différent  indivi- 
duiils  who  hâve  thrashed  a  part  of  their  Bean  crop,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  decidedly  worse  than  evcr  before  known,  by  most  of  the 
frfrmcrs  of  the  présent  day.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  disposeable 
produce  of  this  year's  Peas  and  Bean  crop,  will  not  excced  a  sixth=' 
part  of  ordinary  seasons.  Potatoes  in  damp  soils  yielded  a  scaaty 
crop,  and  the  severe  frosts  destroyed  many  in  every  situation  ;  of 
course  that  article  is  scarce,  and  sells  at  about  16s.  per  boîl. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  to  Turnip-feeding  Stock  ; 
and  alihough  the  prîce  of  Butcher's  méat  has  been  moderate,  yet, 
from  the  sales  already  effected,  particularly  of  Sheep,  a  ÎMr  profie?== 
h-As  been  derived  by  the  fceder.     In  the  Corn-markets,  prices  bavi^ 


Heeti  tà\et^\j  tteady  for  tome  time  past,  new  Wheat  brînging  from 
Viu  Co  5.Ss..  the  dîffereocet  of  qualité  being  lo  remarkable,  and  old 
Wbfeat  even  ai  high  at  from  65t.  toTJfc  per  b(»U.    The  best  prîc^s  of 
Bârley  for  some  weeks  pa^c»  bave  been  from  S^s.  to  43s.  per  boU.— 
Oats  appear  rather  on  the  advance  for  the  two  or  three  last  weeks, 
mnntniç  from  26si  to  S6«.  pet  bôlK     it  nted  not,  bowever»  excîce 
surprise  to  see  a  real  scarcity  of  tlie  latcer  grain,  as  besides  the  ac« 
knowlcdged  deâciency  of  the  crop  in  ail.  th^  higher  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  Taat  qnantities  are  consumed  îo  ail  ihe  great  DistUIertes» 
where,  it  îs  believed,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  are  useJ» 
8t)d  clttefly  the  best  qualitîest  thao  usual»  io  conséquence  of  the  rery 
înferior  quality  of  the  Barleyà     It  is  true,  there  is  one  circum&tance* 
and  a  meiaucholy  one  it  is»  operating  powerfully  to  preveat  ^nj  real 
dearth  of  Oatzneal  at  the  pre&ent  period»  and  that  îs»  the  unirersally 
low  prices  of  labour,  which,  of  nécessité,  lessens  the  consumption 
^alî  die  necessaries  of  life,  and.of  Oatroeal  in  particulary  whiçh  con« 
stitutes  the  chief  artic}e  of  sustenance  of  most  oif  the  lower  classes 
Id  this  kisgdom.     Whîle  those  f^hose  constant  round  of  care  and  la- 
booty  hâve  contributed  so  essentialljr  to  the  prosperitj  of  the  conn* 
Xijf  are  now  suifering  ail  the  miseries  of  penury  and  want,  thou* 
pandsy  and  tens  of  thousands»  are  living  in  plenty  and  in  idleness,  on 
the  taxes  wrung  (rom  the  industrions  part  of  the  commùnity»  manf 
»f  wbom  were  sufficîently  well  paid  for  tbeir  services  at  the  time 
they  were  employed,  wbile  others  hâve  only  been  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  sums  they  bave  drawn  from  ir»    Can,  or  ùught^  soch  a 
ttate  of  chiiigs  to  continue  ?— ^W  Jûkuar^.,^ 

West  Lolhian  QÈUtrterfy  Repart'. 

The  weàther^  for  the  last  quarter,  bas  been  uncommonlj  variable» 
lie  fnwt  never  lasting  a  week  at  a  time»  and  the  falla  of  snow  having 
>een  vçry  mdderate,  and  the  raina  frequently  very  abùndant.  Thia 
itate  of  the  seaaon^  along  with  the  latenesa  of  the  harvest,  bas  con^^ 
iderably  retarded  the  labours  of  the  fields.  The*l>adne8s  of  last 
Top,  which  bas  occasioned  the  présent  high  prices,  bas  induced  not 
i  few,  in  this  distriet,  to  plough  a  considérable  estent  of  lea  ground 
or  the  eosuing  crop,  which  gives  ample  employment  for  farm  horsea 
D  this  open  season. 

The  crops  are  tuming  out  rather  wone  thap  we  had  any  idea  ofl 
^heat  onijr  five  boUs  per  acre,  bad  in  quality-^the  weigbt  from 
.2  to  14  stone  ;  whereas,  in  onUnarj  seasons,  it  generally  produces 
S  stone  4  h'b^  and  from  8  to  10  boUs  per  acre  ;  and  there  is  hard« 
y  anj  of  it  that  is  not  partially  sprouted,  which  makes  the  baker 
ixtremely  shy  in  buying  it»  as  a  small  quantity  only  can  be  salUy 
ised  along  with  old  wheat»  of  wbioli,  fortunately  for  this  counuy» 
bere  has  beeni  and  still  is»  a  considérable  quantitv  in  hand»  otlier- 
rise  we  certainly  would,  by  this  tioae»  hâve  had  very  indiffèrent 
»read  to  eat.  The  Peas  crop  is  stiJl  more  înferior.  Many  fielda 
FÎil  not  double  the  seed  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Beans  are  frosted, 
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and  rencTerçd  useless  for  seed.  The  Barlej  and  Oati  ia  ail  the  low 
Corn  districts,  approach  more  nearly  to  average  crops*  although 
both  are  found  «hort  of  the  usual  quantity  of  meal.  The  upland 
cHstrfcts  haute  suffiered  severely  from  the  frosts  that  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  harvest. 

Unfortunately  not  a  few  lost  their  Potatoe  crop,  by  neglecting  ta 
secure  them  before  the  frott  set  in  ;  and  although,  in  favourable 
capots,  where  the  lands  were  dry  and  rich>  the  crop  was  tolerably 
«;ood,  yety  upon  the  generality  of  soîlay  they  haTe  not  produccd 
inuch  aboyé  half  tlieir  usual-  quantity. 

Tlie-  Tumips  in  this  county  are  below  Balf  an  arerage  crop,  and, 
of  course,  will  pay  the  grower  very  badly,  as  the  demand  for  Butcher 
ttieat  is  low  \  tlie  pnces  of  Beef,  sinking  olFals,  about  7s.  6d.  per  stone 
of  17^  oz.  to  the  lib. — 16  lib.  to  the  stone.  Mutton  bas  aiso  been> 
plentifai  in  our  markets,  ail  the  grass  stock  not  being  yet  cônsumed  ;. 
priée  of  the  best  4d..and  5d*  per  lib»  And  aa  to  Swine,  they  are 
ficarcely  saleable^ 

The  présent  prices  of  Grain  are  nearly  as  folhMrs— Wheat,  per 
boll  of  4>  Winchester  bushels,  from  35^*  to  40a.  Barley,  of  6  ditto» 
f)4s.  to  40s.  Oats,,  same  measure,  from  2&u  to  Sis.  Oatmeal,  of 
8  lib.  to  the  peck,  of  17^  oz.  to  the  libi,  2s. — SO.  Januartf. 

PertkAire  Quarterly  Report. 

Thr  month  of  November  began  favonrably  for  Ae  conclniion  of 
the  harrest,  the  weather,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sd  and  4th,  be- 
ing dry»  with  a  strong  north  wind.  On'  the  8th,  frost  set  in  widi 
great  severity,  and  contînued  for  two  days»  On  the  ITth  and  12chf 
there  was  a  partial  thaw  ;  but  frost  agaîn  set  in  on  the  ISth^  which 
continaed  for  two  days.  From  this  period  tiU  the  £7th,  the  weather 
was  extremely  variable,  frost  and  thaw  alternately,  with  occasîonal- 
showers.  On  that  day,  a  'Perj-  faiwurable  change  took  place  ;  the 
thermometer  rose  considerably  above  50,  and  the  wind  Uew  firesh 
from  tlie  west.  Field  work  was  resnmed  with  great  spirit,  and  sof- 
fcred  no  interruption  tHl  the  end  of  the  month.  At  this  time,  se- 
▼eral  fields  of  Oats  remained  uncut,.  from  thehr  being  found  too 
poor  to  repay  the  labour  of  harvesting  ;.  and  the  worL  of  the  season 
was  unusually  latc  and  backward. 

December  proved  much  more  unfiaTonrable  to^  the  opérations  of 
the  farmer  than  Noy^mber  had  been.     DUring  the  fîrst  week,  a  good 
deal  of  work  was  got  done,  but  the  second  proved  variable  ;  wet  at 
the  beginninga  and  frosty  towards  the  end.     The  third  week  was  e- 
quaUy  unfavonrable,  beginning  with  snow  and  rain»  and  terminating^ 
wîth  intense  frost.     The  fourth  week  began  with  mild  weather  ;  but, 
towards  the  end,  hurrieanes  of  snow,  sleet  and  rain  prerailed. 
rhough  the  frost  w?»  at  times  very  severe,  it  did  not  penetrate  far' 
nto  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  generaliy  fell  before 
he  frost  set  in.     Ploughing  could  thus  be  resomed  -almost  immedl- 
ittely  after  a  change  of  wearher.     Siill,  however>  labour  was  latet-. 
iiv^  K«rifwrarH  nt  tb*»  <'lrne  of  the  month*> 
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The  month  of  Janùary  has  been  In  ëvery  rcsipcct  rcmarkdbic. — 
During  the  first  six  days,  thé  wéather  was  such  as  niight  be  ex* 
pcctcd,  for  tbc  season  and  climâte-^fréquent  showers  of  snow  and 
raîn — occasionially  frost  at  night,  and  open  în  the  day-time.  Dur« 
ing  the  next  ton  days,  therc  was  neither  raîn  nor  snow,  and  scnrce- 
]y  any  frost.  From  the  16th  tb  thé  23dy  it  rained  and  snowcd  frc« 
quently,  with  hurrîcaneâ  of  wlnd  n'ont  the  west,  but  scldom  any 
frost.  During  the  laât  week  of  the  month,  the  weather  was  sucli 
as  is  verv  seldom  cXperienced  în  tliîs  climatc,  even  at  a  later  sca- 
son.  '1  ne  température  of  the  aîr,  with  the  exception  of  onc  night 
(the  27th)  was  never  so  low  as  free^Hug;  and,  during  the  duy,  ir. 
generally  rose  ahote  50;  0n  one  ofccasion  (the  SOth)  as  high  as  5()» 
being  21-  degrccs  above  the  frcczing  point.  It  was  the  21  st  of 
April  last  year,  before  the  thermomcter  rose  to  such  a  bcight.  The 
fluctuations  in  tlie  barometcr  durîng  the  month,  were  equally  sin- 
gular.  The  range  extended  from  28  fnchcs  3  tcnths  to  30  inches 
0  tenths  :  and  it  somctimes  rose  an  inch  in  the  course  of  2i  h  ours. 
The  weather,  upon  the  whole^  bas  been  uncommonly  favourable  Xô 
agricultural»  j^s  well  as  ail  other  fîeld  opérations,  and  labour  is  in  u 
very  forward  state.  The  young  Wheats  arc  h'ealthy  and  vigorous; 
The  foilowiug  is  an  abstract  of  the  weather  for  the  Quarter. 

Niimher  of       Nunil)cr  of         Quafitity  of         Mean  '1  oni])cra<« 


Fuir  l)a}*s. 

Haîny  Days. 

llain. 

ture. 

November, 

-     23 

1.499 

3S.2 

Dccember, 

.     22 

9 

1.172 

33.9 

Jonuary,   - 

-     19 

»2 

1.904 

38.9 

4.575 

The  markets,  for  a  considérable  tîme,  havc  undergone  lîttle  change* 
Best  New  Wheat  in  Perth,  50s.  ;  Best  Barlcy,  403.  ;  and  Uest  Oats, 
30s.  ;  Oa£-mcat,  best,  28.  per  peck.  Méat,  éd.  and  7d.  per  lib. — • 
3d  Feh. 

RosS'shire  Quarterly  Report. 

Tus  extniordînary  lateness  ci  the  preceding  harrest,  obliges  us» 
even  at  chis  period,  to  revert  to  the  fînishîng  of  it  ;  for,  at  the  date 
cf  last  Report  (2d  Mov.),  two  thirds  of  the  crop  rcmained  on  the 
£elds,  and  about  the  half  of  that  was  not  reaped. 

For  the  safety  of  this,  serions  appréhensions  ^erë  enter  ta  Ined,  and 
great  alarm  excitcd,  in  consequenrv  of  a  storm  of  snow  which  set  in 
on  the  7th  of  November,  followed  ly  intense  frost  on  ihe  Sth,  and  a 
tremendous  gale  cf  wind  and  rain  on  the  9th,-  which  was  »gain  im- 
mediately  succeeded  by  frost  and  snow,  that  continued  with  mùch 
severity  till  the  20th.  A  more  direful  aspect  of  the  kind  cannot  bc 
imagined  than  the  frelds  exhibited  at  this  period.  The  stooks  beat 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  season,  Iny  covercd  with  ice  and  snow  i 
and  the  shearcrs,  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  pityless  stnrm,  wad- 
2ng  în  snovV,  cuttirg  and  trying  to  save  tlie  poor  light  frost- bitteii 
coin,  which,  even  in  that  state,  w.is  beat  eut  by  the  hîgh  winjy, 
présente d  a  £cenc  of  miîch  miiery. 

II  ^. 
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Added  to  this,»  some  farmers,  apparently  in  despair,  carried  theîr 
corn  and  stackedi  ît»  seemingly  rcgardkss  whether  ic  wsb  wet  or  àtf» 
No  great  exertion  rf  judgment  vas  necessary  to  détermine»  diat,  bf 
8o  doîng,  they  were  incurrîng  positive  loss  ;  and  that  corn  in  thé 
sheaf  on  the  nelds^  during  tUt  indement  weathtr^  was  tnstaining 
no  injury  ;  and  while  that  wai  die  case^  there  was  no  ôatfte  to  be 
impatient.  Tlie  rendt  con)|d«tely'fn'oTe4  so;  for,  the  storm  bafiiny 
sibated  on  the  20th,  and  the  21st,  22d  and  2id  being  rensarkably 
fine  dry  days,  almost  every  slieaf  was  stâcked  in  tbe  htghett  condl- 
tîon,  the  stacks  be'mff  prncipally  built  iA  die  fiddi^  for  the  sake  6f 
despatch.  We  now  had  tbfee  weeks  in  coàtiotfndon  of  fine  weather» 
which  not  only  fihîshed  the  hanrMt,  bat  drjtfil  dhe  land  complettly  ; 
»nd  allowed  five  sixchs  of  the  Whcat  intendcd  to  be  ao#n  befint 
sprîng  to  be  put  into  the  groitnd  in  ihe  fînest  o/der»  ttom  die  lOUi 
cf  December  to  the  20di  cart.  the  weather  bas  been  generally  froft^, 
and  prevented  the  ploughs  from  working,  cxceptîng  (rom  the  8th  to 
the  IStli  of  this  month,  when  there  were  a  few  fine  freih  days»  and 
-when  some  Wheat  was  sowri  in  very  tolerable  condition.  This  week» 
the  weather,  though  extremely  variable,  bas  allowed  ploughing  to 
go  on,  and  which  is  biisily  attended  to»  that  part  of  our  businesi  be- 
mg  far  behind. 

On  the  whole,  the  wînter  bas  been  moderate,  and  favonrable  (or 
Turnîp  Stock,  as  we  bave  not  been  vîsited  by  extremely  intente 
frosts.  Cattle,  however,  not  meeting  with  proper  attention  during 
the  sevore  stcrm  before  the  harvest  was  over,  lost  almost  the  whole 
of  the  condition  they  had  acquired  during  the  sufhmer  ;  at  this  sea- 
son  of  thé  year  we  bave  nothing  doing  in  that  line.  For  Corn»  therè 
is  no  demand  by  merchants;  but  the  farmers  are  shipping  on  their 
own  account  to  Leith  and  London.  Some  are  also  mannfacturing- 
oats  into  meal,  in  order  to  raise  money  ;  and  it  fetches  from  SOs.  tcf 
32s.  pcr  9  Dutch  stones  ;  a  priée  by  tio  means  Cotrespoûdhig  to  tfaê 
produce,  but  detetmined  by  the  necessiries  of  the  ftirmet^,  who  most 
bring  to  maiket,  and  take  what  can  be  obtained  withour  dela)^ 
The  crop  is  thrashing  very  ill  out  ;  and  the  situation  of  farmers»  in 
conséquence  of  the  immense  deficiency,  is  not  at  ail  improvcd  by  die 
présent  prices. 

Ic  is  very  gratîfying  to  bave  to  comtntinicate,  that  rédactions  oF 
rent  (accordingto  report,  equal  to  about  SO  percent.)  havebeefi 
erànted  to  some  of  the  store  farmers  on  the  Dalnagowan  estate  ;  a 
line  of  conduct  which  is  consis'jènt  with  the  soundest  policy  in  diè 
présent  emergency.  If  the  ex/mple  is  not  speedily  afid  generallf 
followed,  I  shall  venture  to  predict»  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  not 
only  see  lands  tlntenanted,  but  even  the  landlords»  in  some  cases»  tcf^ 
duced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  allowing  tbeir  farms  to  lie  waste»  or 
to  mortgage  their  properties»  in  order  to  raise  nroney  to  stock  ihem. 

The  distresses  of  the  labooring  poor  «te  Htde  ielt  In  tfait  coontf» 
from  a  small  proportion  of  tbe  commonlty  depeiiding  on  manofiic- 
torics  for  a  livclihood  ;  and  from  Ihc  |iOUIoe  ctof ,  tlfaich  is  a  fine 
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neocsiary  faere»  bavjng  been  providentîally  saved  wiih  lîttle  loss. 
Al  farmers  hare»  howcver»  suspended  ail  outlay,  cxcept  what  is  un- 
avopdaUet  tbe  denoand  for  lahourers  is  xnach  dtnninîshed  ;  and  they 
are,  of  coQrse»  compelled  to  pfn^îpa^e  in  the  distrcss  of  the  tixses  lo 
a  certain  degree — 25.  Jan. 

Stirliitgsfiire  Q/mfrierfy  fUep^ri. 
Bad  as  the  hanrest  wa«,  there  doet  not  pr<'v^»  on  thrashîng  ont 
the  Rrain,  to  hâve  been  any  vcry  material  damage  occasîoned  by  the 
weaâiery  afler  the  crops  were  eut  in  fhelower  districts  of  this  cDunt}»', 
iinless  in  parcicuiar  .cases  of  sheer  ignorance,  or  oé'  carde^sness  and  in- 
veterate  préjudice,  in  making  toolar^  sheaves  of  ali  sorts  of  grain  ; 
and  from  the  practice  of  laying  Beans  Sn  handful^  on  the  wet  ground, 
and  allowing  thcm  to  remain  so  .during  the  nighc  ;  where^  if  a  sniart 
frosty  and  particularly  hoar-frost,  come  on,  the  puise  is  generally  imme- 
diately  nipped  by  it,  and  rendercd  Mseless  for  any  other  purpose  than 
beîng  converted  into  manure.  The  only  generally  practicable  plan, 
or  that  which  can  safely  be  adopted  in  the  dîmate  of  Brîtain^  in  ail 
descriptions  of  seasons,  js  to  bind  up  ail  sorts  of  grain  and  puise  in 
small  shcavcs,  îf  n^t  iramediately  aç  eut,  at  l,east  hefore  the  damps 
nf  the  evening  fall.  By  folloxiring  this  plan,  a^d  carefully  stooking 
ail  grain,  it  will  resist  the  effects  of  wet  weather  much  longer  ;  at- 
ford  a  much  sweeter,  iîner  sample,  and  more  valuable  straw,  thnn 
when  the  sheaves  are  large,  in  backward  fteasons,  or  when  the  gmin 
has  been  «xposed  to  damps  and  dews,  or  even  to  much  Hun^hine, 
after  beîng  eut  ;  for,  whatever  gond  efifects  8un>hine  hns  on  grain, 
when  in  a  growing  or  ripening  state,  or  in  the  ^took.  it  soon  ronciers 
both  grain  and  straw  devoid  of  thcir  natural  fragrai^cc  and  tiavour, 
when  exposcd  to  its  direct  influence.  The  practice  of  harvesting 
Darlcy  and  Oats,  in  the  manncr  Hay  is  got,  as  is  followed  in  many 
parts  of  England,  cannot  be  too  much  reprol)ated.  Were  such 
slovenly  management  foHowed  in  North  Britnin,  our  différent  grains, 
instead  of  affording  the  frcsh,  hcalthy  pample«(,  which,  in  modcrate 
^easuns,  we  are,  generally,  notu-itli^>imIin^  the  inferiority  of  our 
climate,  enaMcd  tp  exhibif,  wodd,  evcn  in  our  best  seasoiist,  rcceivc 
grcat  injary,  and  often  in  bad  and  indiffèrent  ones  be  nearly  iost  aU 
together.  To  return  from  this  digression. — In  the  higlier  districts 
of  the  cQunty,  the  case  is  very  différent  from  that  in  tiio  lower  ; — 
the  crops  there  hnd  not  reached  maturity,  when  tlic  fiosts  came  on. 
Much  grain  is  frost-bitten  of  course,  and  the  straw  rcndered  un- 
wholesome  as  fodder. 

The  Potatoe  crop  was  probably  ne%'cr  kncwn  to  bc  so  generally 
defcctive.  Tliis  is  owin»;,  in  the^V^f  place,  to  the  exccss  of  moi:}ture, 
and  want  of  heat,  when  the  crop  was  in  a  growing  state  ;  and,  in  the 
second^  tofrost  coming  on  before,  and  at  the  rime  this  vainable  esculent 
was  in  ihe  act  of  beîng  raised  i'rom  the  ground.  Many  people  seemed 
to  think,  that  hecaufe  the  feafon  was  late,  and  crups  ut  grain  back- 
ward, xhat  froft  would  not  come  on  fo  early  as  ufnal  ;  wliereas  the  very 
reverfe  was  to  hâve  been  apprchended.  And  in  fart  this  was  aélually 
the  ca«e  j  for  the  Potatoe  crop  was  much  aiTcclcd  by  froll,  in  foi^c  ot 
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the  higli  didriâs  of  Scotland»  even  în  Augnft  laft.  Scveral  thoufknd 
boUs  of  chift  root  hâve  been  utterly  loll  by  froft  in  this  county»  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  reûdue  coniîderably  înjured  îa  quality. 

Tumips  hâve,  almoft  every  where,  proved  a  light  crop«  The  New 
Wheats  iii  the  Garfe  prove  generally  mean  in  quaJity»  and  from  30  to 
50  ner  cent,  bclow  an  average  produce  in  quanti ty* 

Tlie  Bean  crop»  on  trial,  proves  even  worfe  than  waa  expeâed  ;  the 
average  produce  of  the  diftriâ  being  confidered  not  much  to  excced  two 
fecds,  or  two  boUa  and  a  half  per  acre.  Barley  proves  a  (hort  crop  alfo 
)n  quant ity,  and  the  quality  much  inferior  to  that  of  an  average  laSan. 
The  OaC  crop,  on  fome  good  found  lands,  is  fouad  nearly  equal  to  an 
Bvcrage  crop,  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  ;  but  in  moft  ca&s»  even  in 
the  lower  diftriéh  of  the  county,  falls  confiderably  below  it  ;  whercas 
jn  the  higher  diftrict?»  thia^  the  almoit  only  grain  crop,  as  was  faid  be- 
ibre»  is  nearly  cntirely  loft.  To  add  to  ail  this  gfoomy  détail  the 
winter,  which  immediately  fucceeded,  or  rather  accompanied  part  of 
our  harveft,  till  during  thefe  fevr  days  laft  paft,  has  been  uncommonly 
lempeftuous,  variable,  and  unfriendly  tp  farming  opérations.  On  the 
banka  of  the  Forth,  we  had  five  changea  of  froft  and  thaw  in  twenty- 
four  Iiours,  about  the  fîrft  week  of  January  laft.  pioughîng  and  ail  o« 
tlier  ficld  work  has  feldom  been  known  fo  Ûttle  forward  at  this  period  of 
the  fcafon  ;  not  probably  fince  >yi"ter  1794t<795*  We  hâve  had  bea- 
\y  falls  of  fnow  in  December  ;  and  heavier  falls  of  rain  in  January  hâve 
fucceeded.  A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  Wheats  ufually  fown  in 
the  diilriâ,  hâve  not  been  yc};  got  into  the  groi|nd  ;  and,  in  moft  in- 
ilances,  the  plants  of  thofe  above  ground  are  backward  and  weak, 
The  dry  and  conaparatively  moderatc,  mild  weather,  which  has  prtvailed 
for  fome  days  paft»  may  be  çxpected  to  cheriHi  and  revive  thcm  a  little, 

Hay  proved  a  very  lighç  crop  ;  yet  the  price  has  not  advanced  ac- 
cordingly,  owing  to  the  want  of  dcmand  or  confumption* 

Prices  of  New  Wlieat  arc  from  358.  to  4.8s.  pcr  boll,  Linlithgow 
meafure.  Barley  3p.  to  A4S.  ;  Qats  248.  to  32s.  ;  Bcans  jos.  to  408. 
per  hoir,  Stirltpgfhire  mealures. 

Therc  is  lefs  demand  for  Butcher-roeat  than  at  any  period  for  many 
ycars.  Good  Beef  sella  at  about  ù^,  per  lib.,  Êdinburgh  weight. 
Good  Mut  ton  at  the  famé  rate.  The  latter  a  fcarcu  article.  Inferior 
Bcef  and  Mutton  at  4Ad.  to  ^^. 

The  prices  of  Leaii  Cattle  and  Draught  HoiTes  cannot  be  (aid  to  be 
much  improved  fuice  Martinmas  laft  ;  indccd,  in  the  former  article  there 
«s  littlc  doing. — 2.  Fcbruary, 

ENGLAND- 
LcUcrfrom  the  Neighbourhood  qf  Lnncasterf  30.  January, 
(7UAIN  was  scarcelyever  known  to  corne  in  so  damp  and  unsale- 
Me  a  State  to  market  as  this  season.  The  samples  of  Wbeat  are  ge« 
i«*^ally  very  mean,  damp,  shrivelled,  small  stufF,  with  but  a  scanty 
Miiduce  per  acre.  '  The  Oats  yield  well  ncither  in  thrashing  noi" 
^om  the  mill  ;  in  the  high  districts  tliey  are  extremely  had»  and,  ixi 
mv^v^  nct^nc?"-  arp  not  worth  eiiher  thrashing  or  grindiDg,    In  spoiQ 
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few  placeSf  where  ûitj  hzre  the  beat  land  atid  climate,  tfaeir  Oat 
crop  wai  good.  Beans  are  nearly  annihilated  wkh  the  severe  frost» 
which  took  place  abnat  the  llth  NoTember;  itis  difficolt  to  find  a 
soiud  bean  amongst  them  ;  and,  as  to  tares,  we  mnst  do  withoat 
them  thîs  season.  The  frost  tamed  diese  leguminoas  crops  as  soft  as 
a  frosted  potato.  In  fact,  it  was  a  season  aiioundîng  with  noYelty 
and  dismay  to  the  poor  oppressed  farmer»  and  one  which  it  required 
more  than  ordinarj  philosophy  and  patience  to  bear  without  gram* 
Vîng.  Manjr  had  to  seek  their  -com  anieng  the  snow  to  shear  it  ;  •- 
thers  to  seek  their  hattocks  or  stooks  ont  of  it,  and  knock  o(F  the  ice 
and  snow  previoas  to  cartiog.  OaU  voere  out  in  katlock  in  tkejicld  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Burnlei^f  and  same  near  Penriik  hadjicîds  to  skear^ 
an  the  16/A  of  January,  Most  of  the  Potatocs  (a  poor  crop  before) 
were  to  get  ap,  when  the  Irost  was  so  intense  as  to  fis  them  fast  ia 
the  gronnd^  add  to  thts,  many  were  rotten  in  wet  situations. 

Stock  of  ail  kinds  conttnnes  low.  Horses,  except  superior  ones 
-for  bamess  or  hnnting,  ave  alraost  ansaleable.  Lean  Catde  bad  to 
sell  ;  Fat  has  risen  a  Uttle.  Very  good  Beef  or  Mutton  is  worth  6d. 
per  lib.  and  sink  offaL  Although  feeding  has  been  very  ezpensire, 
yet  the  market  has  been  glutted  with  fat  JPigs.  Pork  has  lowered  of 
late  ;  it  is  now  selling  at  from  Sd«  to  6d.  per  Hb.  VVheat  (new)  8s. 
to  15s.;  old  18s.  to  21s;  oats  Ss«to58. 4  Barley  5s.  to  Ts.  ;  Beans 
6s.  to  10s.  per  Winchester  bashel  ;  Oatraeal  56i.  to  59s.  per  load  of 
240  lib.  ;  Potatoes  Ss.  -Cd.  to  4s.  per  Winchester  bnshel  ;  Cheese 
56s.  to  60s.  per  120  lib.  ;  Butter  ISd.  per  18  oz. 

If  the  winter  had  been  severe,  the  farmer's  diffieuUîcs  woiild  bave 
reachcd  their  height,  as  very  little  Hay  was  got,  and  that  liltle  gc« 
nerally  bad.  The  Tumips  failed  front  the  wetness  of  the  sumnier  ; 
and  the  Straw  is  bad.  lortunately»  the  weather  has  been  the  mild* 
est  we  evcr  remembcr  for  the  season.  January  has  been  as  warm  as 
last  summer,  and  very  little  rain  has  fallen  ;  so  that  it  has  allowed 
the  fariner  to  get  on  with  his  work,  except  on  the  wcttcst  lanj. 
What  Wiieat  is  above  ground  has  improved  during  the  past  month, 
but  it  by  no  ineans  looks  promising  in  gênerai  ;  a  large  proportion 
lias  been  sown  very  -late,  and  somc  is  yot  to  sow. 

The  Poor  Rates  aiie  on  the  increase^  thcv  are  most  ennrinous. 
It  is  most  unjttst  that  wc  should  employ  ail  our  poor  at  home,  and 
the  rates  be  increascd  by  the  manufacturers  from  Boiton,  Manches- 
ter, &C.  who  bave  lived  ail  their  timc  in  trade,  and  noiv  burden  the 
farmer  becausc  tliey  happened  to  bc  born  herc,  ur  tlicir  parents  be- 
longed  to  thid  parish. 

Letter  frcm  LivcrpooU  ^îfih  Jam/an/, 

New  Grain,  of  ail  doscriptluns,  cornes  to  market  in  a  ycry  brr  ' 
State,  espccialiy  the  Whcjts  ;  nearly  ail  of  which  are  imsoand  and  ii.i' 
lit  £or  any  ollicr  purposc  than  makinghard  ship  hroad.  The  il  niand, 
tiil  of  latc,  ïïÀs  beoii  very  hmited;  but  the  lov^r  orders  oi  llio  pco- 
pic,  havîng  got  more  into  the  way  of  using  tliis  kind  of  ijrcad,  le 
seems  now  to  increasc  ;  and  sales  can  n^w  bc  mado  from  9«.  to  10^. 
jier  70  lib. 
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Barley  being  so  very  unsound»  is  neithcr  fit  for  mailing  or  |^înd- 
iog;  and  consequently  îs  almost  irithout  demand.  The  some  re- 
mark will  apply  to  Bean«,  they  being  aiso  very  bad. 

The  confumptîon  of  Oat  Mcal,  in  the  interior»  being  unusualiy 
great»  we  hâve  had  a  fair  demand  fQf  Oats  ;  but  the  supplies  of  late 
bjDing  more  than  equal  to  it,  priées  are  on  the  décline  ;  and  we  must 
observe,  the  qualîty  of  the  Oat  M eal  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was 
<»f  late  years  :  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Oats  is  requircd  to 
make  the  usual  quantity  of  Meal. 

Since  the  ports  opened  for  the  free  importation  nf  foreign  grain, 
large  quantities  hare  arrived  in  the  port  qf  London,  from  the  Coa« 
tinent  of  Europe.  You  will  perceive»  by  our  import  list,  that  we 
hâve  also  had  some,  and  nearly  40,000  barrels  of  American  flour  : 
thèse,  together  with  furthcr  expected  supplies,  seem  to  bave  a  con- 
sidérable e£Fect  on  most  markets  ;  and  prices,  for  the  last  threo 
weeks,  hâve  beeo  on  the  décline  for  almost  every  article.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  say,  to  what  extent,  and  how  long,  we  roay  hâve  those 
arrivais  ;  bot,  ever  since  their  commencement,  they  hâve  nearly  a- 
veraged  5000  barrels  weekly  ;  and  so  long  as  they  do  continue,  we 
ahall  bave  littlc  demand  for  our  own  country's  inferior  grain.  Most 
of  the  American  flour  is  sold  by  auction  as  it  arrives,  and  bas  gone 
off  pretty  freely  at  from  TSs.  to  78s.  per  barrel  of  IStS  lib.  A  sale 
of  4000  barrels  was  to  bave  taken  place  last  Tuesday  ;  but  haviug 
very  few  country  buyers,  only  200  barrels  met  with  purchasers  :  of 
course  the  sale  was  stopt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  raany,  unless  the 
arrivais  are  very  heavy,  that  the  price  of  American  flour  will  not 
corne  undcr  70â<  ;  but»  it  is  very  probable,  ère  long  it  will  be  at  that 
price. 

It  would  be  prématuré  to  give  an  opinion,  at  the  présent  moment, 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen  before  next  harvest,  as  so  very  much  dé- 
pends on  the  foreign  arrivais,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  ascertaiiiing  the 
deficicncy  of  last  year's  crop  ;  but,  unless  thoee  foreign  supplies  are 
very  heavy,  it  is  bighiy  probable  we  shall  ultimately  bave  prices  as 
high  as  they  bave  yet  been,  before  and  since  the  ports  were  opened. 

Current  Prices  iltis  day^  Saiurdai/,  2ôtà  January^  1817» 

IVlicnt,  pcr  70  lib.  |  Malt,  pcr  ôCt  quarta. 

Fn^lish,  pld,     18s.()d.'- lîJîvOW.  Fine,  aOs.Od    iKnglihh,      -      Us.    - 


Dantzii-,  -  -  lH».î»il  -  l;)s.  Od.  —  a)s.  Od. 
fx-«.tch  -  -  IKs.  (M.  -  lî)s.Od.  —  |9s.  «d. 
JiKii,'  -  -  1()8. 6H.  -  17s.0d.  —  lH5.()il. 
A\\  kiiids  of  iiew  8s.  Od.  -  ]  2fi.  (kl    —     1  b's.  Od. 

Dnrley,  pcr  GO  lifi. 
!Fngli:^h,  new,    8t».  6d.     -     J)s.  (kL     —     9s.  (îd. 
«rotch,  iSur.   -     6s.  iUL     -     7k.  oij.     —     8s.  (hI 

Bvriiîis  per  qunrttr, 
Fnplîsli,  old,    «Ss.Od.    -    70s.  Od.   —    72k. Od. 
Irisl),  pcw,       4(K<kL    -    .7()s.0d.   —    ùH^OiL 

QatSf  pcr  45  lib. 
FingUsli,  ncw,      5s.  firJ.    -    5s.  Od.    -    6s.  Od. 

••  "       ôld,       6s.  9d. 
^mch    -    -     -     .'îH.OrL    -     5s.  ."d.    -    5s.  8d. 

(h,  Vi!n«dr:cd,  5%.  -id»    -     Zru,  Cd.     -    6*.  Oil. 


12a.    -    Hi, 

Peas,  ppr  qxiartcr. 
Kngliih,  wliitf,    "li^    -    80».   -   84îi. 
gr«^y»     ^ï<^   -   50*.   -   56*s. 

OatTneal,  per  S40  lib. 
485.  Od.  -  52s.  Od.     Fine,  56a.  Od. 

Flour,  per  240  Ubb 

Hiicold      •.      8^s.aiL     -    9.%i  Od. 
ncvr     -      40s.  Od.      -     6Qs.  Od. 

■  -  •  •  • 

.■\meric:iii  Flour,  p.  196  lik  7«fa»  -  I8|b 
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iHMlTATlDire^GKAiir  into  the  Port  or  Limxpoot.,  Jrtm  Oie  i 
OctoèerlBie,  tmtil  ike  9ltt  ^  Jatuart/,  1817,  indiaHe. 
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Norfi)li  Qitartfrty  Report. 
Tn  femer  part  of  tue  qturter  wu  bf  fv  the  moK  levere;  lad 
îndMd  the  wïnter  thn  j^ear  trod  to  cloKly  on  the  heeli  of  hstrcft,  u 
to  afford  many.  curioni  and  m^rrelloat  anecdotes.  Boji  hzve  bécit 
SMD  diding  in  tlie  «ame  field  in  which  mpen  hâve  been  iheariog 
Wbeu  ;  tometimet  diii  opération  tiai  been  performed  in  the  inow, 
ve  wiU  not  nj  hov  deep.  Certain  it  ii,  that  much  Corn  wai  abroad 
dnrîng  the  monrh  of  Norember,  and  that  the  Wheat  towinff  wai  tn 
<;onwqnence  protracted  to  an  nnprecedented  Ute  pcriod.  Tbt  hi» 
tory  of  thii  most  important  of  the  hutbandiran'i  opération!,  in  lacb 
a  Katon,  ia  both  noTcI  and  intereiting.  Verj  litde  «eed  irai  got  in 
beïbre  November.  Every  opportunitj  wat  then  eagerlr  embrtced 
to  ibnrard  die  work  of  anotfaer  harreit;  and  drilU,  dibblei,  and 
■eed-lipig  were  ail  m  requiiîiion.  The  light  landt  were  got  in  ïa 
totenble  nrder  j  but  never  did  the  heavy  soili  work  worse.  It  wat 
fcund  impotiîble,  with  the  ntmoit  care  and  attention,  to  bnry  ail  the 
seed;  and  iharp  frotta  lueceedinj;;,  much  hai  rotted  in  the  gronud. 
Some,  to  dispose  of  their  damaged  Wheatt,  ai  they  thought,  in  the 
best  manner,  made  n<e  of  them  for  leed  ;  and,  ai  may  be  ezpected, 
are  oow  bemoaning  the  thtnnets  of  their  plants  ;  but  what  else  coutd 
they  look  foT,  when  the  mère  use  nf  Uieir  eyes  and  understanding 
Siust  hare  infnrmed  them,  that  what  had  grown  once  could  grow  no 
more  <  Thin  mildewed  Wheat,  aje,  no  matcev  hâta  thin,  maj  safely 
be  used  for  leed,  provided  it  kat  been  got  up  dry.  The  wrlter  of  thii 
Report  haï  seen  it  nied  on  a  Ur^e  tcale  for  yeari  ;  he  has  thii  year 
^own  thirtj  acres  with  Wheat  of  this  description,  pan  of  vhich  he 
sold  in  the  markets  for  no  more  than  ."Stis.  per  qaarter,  when,  on  the 
very  saine  day,  tome  samples  fetched  as  high  as  lOOs.  per  quarter  ! 
The  whole  îs  now  up,  and  looks  benutiful.  In  each  of  the  fieldi 
where  the  oiildewed  Wheat  is  sown,  h?  has  also  put  in  a  few  ttetchefl 
■f  fine  ploBif  leed,  aoioe  M,  lopie  new.    Tlierc  ■>  to  différence  whal* 
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«▼er  îa  their  présent  appearamce;  neither  does  he  apprehend  any  dif- 
férence at  harvest.  The  oldWboat  vegetated  justas  well  and  as  quicklj 
as  the  new,  althcmgh  it  had  been  thraihed,  and  had  lain  in  a  grar.ary 
for  many  months,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  somey  who  maintain,  chat 
it  is  unsafe  to  sow  old  Wheat,  except  fresh  from  tho  straw. — Bur  to 
retnm  te  the  progress  of  Wfaeat«80wilig.— Many  persisced  in  going  on 
^th  tfais  work,  aftér  the  frosts  had  broken  up,  and  December  had 
«et  !n>  though  manifestly  to  great  apparent  disadvantage  of  seaion 
and  tillage.  Others,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  majoricy,  detennined 
to  iow  na  more  till  die  danger  of  excessive  seferity  of  weather  waa 
«ver,  asd  February  or  March  should  give  them  a  tafer  prospect  of 
thetr  seed  vegetating.  In  this  may  be  included  the  greater  part  dt 
the  Bt'an  stubbles,  whîch  crop  having  remained  long  beyond  its 
«isnal  time  upon  the  land»  necessariiy  pievented  any  preTioos  au 
tempt  to  plough  them.  Within  the  last  week,  howerer»  the  weather 
hak%  been  so  extraordînarily  mild,  dry  and  open»  that  a  great  many 
farmers  hâve  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  in  their  Wheats  ;  and 
snnch  tand  has  been  sown  in  good  order.  Never»  perhaps,  did  a  few 
days  in  January  make  such  an  altération  in  the  face  of  the  Corn 
ficlds.  One  might  almo^  see  the  yiung  Wheats  grow.  In  every 
instance,  where  dry  seed  has  been  used,  the  prospect  is  good  ;  though 
it  mnst  be  allowed,  that  never  was  there  known  so  small  a  breadtli 
at  this  time  of  year  above  ground«  The  stubbles  are  very  backward 
in  ploughing  in.  The  Tumip  crop,  with  but  very  few  exceptions»  or- 
dinary  beyond  précèdent.  The  use  of  Linseed  Cake,  for  fattening 
beasts,  is  in  conséquence  frequently  resorted  to,  though  nnder  unfa- 
vonrable  circumstances,  if  the  hîgh  price  of  Cake»  and  the  Iow  price 
of  Beef»  axe  taken  into  considération.  Linseed  Cake  is  now  from  1 32. 
to  13/1  10s.  per  ton. 

As  the  ufe  of  this  article  is  very  gênerai  in  this  county,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  enter  a  iictie  into  particulars.     In  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  gène- 
vally  admitted  that  it  can  never  be  given  to  advantage,  except  to  very 
forward  beafts,  and»  even  then,  the  expeâations  of  the  farmer  are  fre- 
quently difappointed  ;  however,  if  allowable  at  ail,  it  is  in  fuch  cafés. 
Âbout  ^th  ton  will  be  found  fufficient  to  top  up  a  46  or  50  ftone  bul- 
Jbck.     He  will  eat  probably  from  6  to  10  lib.  per  day  %  the  ezpenfe  of 
which  may  be  eafîly  cakulated.     NecefSty,  more  than  any  expeâatioo 
«f  profit,  often  drives  us  to  make  ufe  of  oïl  cake.     It  does  fo  this  year. 
Our  Turnips  are  going  away  very  faft  ;  many  weeks  of  winter  are  be* 
fore  U8,  and  we  hâve  no  other  alternative  than  to  purchafe  this  food,  or 
^end  away  our  bullocks  h'alf  fat.     Many  hâve  preferred  the  latter  ;  a 
itriklng  proof  of  wliich  is  exemplified  in  the  lorry  condition  of  the 
droves  from  hence  to  Smithfield  market.     Linfeed,  or  flax.feed  cake» 
Î8  totally  différent  from  râpe  or  cole-feed  cake  ;  the  former  is  never  u(ed 
^  manurcy  the  latter  never  as  food  for  cattle.     The  prefcnt  price  of 
-ape-cake  is  81.  to  81.  80.  per  ton.     If  applied  broadcaft»  a  ton  will 
cover  three  acres,  and  will  produce  an  aftoniHiing  effeâ  on  Turnips  or 
Wheat  ;  but»  of  late  years»  this  method  of  application  has  greatly  given 
i^y  to  a  mure  econoxnical  difpoiltioQ  of  it,  by  means  of  driUsi  which 
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are  teiy  generally  ufed  in  this  coiinty»  and  are  fo  conftruâed»  tlint 
though  the  Turnip  feed  and  pulverized  xnanure  are  convryed  to  thc 
earth  through  the  famé  pipe»  a  layer  of  foil  intervenes»  by  which  thc 
injury  to  the  feed  from  the  fermentation  whîch  always  takes  place  tn 
the  rape-cake  \%  prevented.  A  ton  of  cake  alfo  goes  furtber  drilled, 
It  18  generally  fuppofed,  that»  fo  depofîted,  five  acrea  may  be  xnanured 
with  as  great  effeâ  aa  three  by  fowing  it  broadcalt,  the  planta,  from 
tbeir  contiguity  to  the  manure»  receiving  immédiate  bencfit  ;  in  faâ»  fo 
depofîted,  nothing  can  be  loft.  With  Wheat  feed,  thcre  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprchended  from  fermentation,  Of  courfe,  thcre  needa  no  prc- 
cautiona  to  feparate  it  from  the  oil,  as  in  the  café  of  Turnip  feed.  So 
gênerai  is  thc  r.fc  of  this  manure  in  the  weftern  diftridl  of  this  county, 
that  roany  farmers  are  î-.i  thc  habit  of  expending  to  the  amount  of  500!. 
annualiy  on  it  ;  and  well  laid  eut  moiiey  it  is.  It  produccs  greater  ef« 
feéta  than  any  other.  Let  thofe  who  lift  up  their  eyes  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  this  ftatcmenty  fit  down,  coolly  and  difpalfionatclyy  and 
make  a  calculation  of  the  coft  of  filling»  carting  and  fprcading  the 
common  farm-yard  muck.  Let  the  m  value  this  muck  at  the  price  it 
would  fetch  in  their  ovi'n  neighbourhood.  Let  thcm  carefully  note 
which  crops  are  the  heavieft»  and,  if  a  dry  autumn  fucceedp,  which 
Turnips  ftand  thc  drought  beft.  Then  let  them  fay  which  is  the  befl: 
and  cheapeft  metiiod.  Peopic  in  gênerai  are  but  little  aware  what  it 
cofts  them  to  manure  land,  evcn  to  gO|  aa  they  think,  the  nearest  way 
to  work. 

Stock  of  ail  kinda  are  very  low  in  pricc»  and  dull  of  fale.  ScotcU 
beaftt  (the  main  article  of  grazing  and  fceding  in  this  county)  may 
now  be  liought  at  from  3  s.  6d.  to  48.  6d.  per  ftone  of  14  lib.^ 
according  to  their  condition.  The  Corn  markets,  in  gênerai,  keep 
up  the  prices,  except  for  bright  dry  famples  of  Barley»  which  are 
iVom  69,  to  8s.  pcr  quarter  lower  than  a  week  fmce.  A  great  deal  of 
corn  cornes  into  the  market  in  fuch  bad  order,  that  the  prices  mud  ne- 
ceHarily  vary  exceedingly.  Wheat  Huduates  from  joa.  tu  1 1 6s.y  and 
cven  i20s.  per  quarter  ;  Barley,  208.  to  66s.  ;  and  Oats,  185.  to  508* 

per  quarter. 28/A  Januarym 

Norihumbcrtand  QiiarUrly  Report. 

The  firft  fix  days  of  November  were  fre(h«  with  much  raîn  on  the 
3d  and  5 th.  A  hard  froft  fet  in  on  the  7th  ;  and»  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
there  were  ooly  (ix  frefli  days.  Through  the  greater  part  of  December 
wc  had  hard  froft,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fnow»  and  partial  thaws  on 
the  5thy  6th,  24th — and,  on  the  2dtli9  a  violent  ilorm  of  (lect  from  i\\i: 
fouthy  which  made  a  great  flood  on  the  29thy  that  did  coiifjdt^rablc  dit- 
magtf.  From  the  beginning  of  January  to  thc  22d9  was  mollly  frolt. 
On  thc  22d  and  23d  much  rain,  with  (lurmy  high  winds  (  and,  from  thc 
24th,  it  haa  been  rcmarkably  fine  and  mild> — fevcral  thrulhes  ilnging  on 
thc  26îh. 

The  Corn  crops  bave  turned  out  worfc  than  was  expeéled.  A  goo  1 
dcal  of  Wheat  is  little  better  than  skins*  aud  viil  not  niaks  fleur  ;  uid 
the  quantity  afForded  per  (look  fo  triilingt  tliHt  it  is  fc:)rccly  w«)rth 
thialhir.g  :-«And  though  Oats  wcrc  4  kulky  cropi  mull  of  ihcm  havQ 
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a  coiifiderable  quantity  of  light  plains»  that  hXovf  out  by  the  wînnowing 
machine  ;  but  many  impcrfcd  grains  remain,  whîch  occafion  great  corn- 
plaints  of  the  weight  of  Meal  from  a  boll,  being  much  lefs  than  what  it 
ought  to  be  from  a  boll  of  good  Oats.  Barley  is  aifo  defeétive»  the 
grains  being  fmall,  and  very  little  of  it  being  fit  for  malting. 

Bcans  wcre  greatly  injured  by  hard  frofts  on  the  8th,  yth,  loth  and 
xith  ofNovember,  and  rendered  perfeÔly  unfit  forfeed.  Thefe,  with  a 
large  portion  of  Oats,  and  fome  Wheat»  were  not  got  in  before  the  lat- 
ter  end  of  November. 

Potatoes  are  the  worft  crop  cver  remembered,  being  not  only  greatly 
déficient  in  quantity,  but  of  very  inferior  quality  ;  and,  to  add  to  tbSs, 
thcy  were  nearly  ail  frofted  in  the  begiiining  of  November»  Thcy  are 
now  selling  at  from  38.  to  41.  6d.  per  Wincheftcr  bufhel. 

In  the  first  week  of  December,  a  good  deal  of  >\nicat  was  soim 
on  Buch  summer  fallows  and  Bean  stubblos  as  were  dry  enough  ;  and 
the  lands  that  hâve  been  cleared  of  Tumips,  are  now  ploughing  up, 
and  aowîng  with  Wheat.  What  was  sown  the  begînning  of  Dccem* 
ber,  18  not  yet  above  ground. 

The  priées  for  Pat  Stock  continue  much  the  same  as  in  the  last 
Report,  the  markets  being  glutted,  owing  to  the  Turnips,  from  theîr 
smallness,  being  congumed  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  of 
coufije  people  are  obliged  to  sel!  for  want  uf  food. 

The  différence  in  the  priées  of  Corn  was  probably  never  greater, 
owing  to  the  very  great  différence  in  quality — Wheat;  being  from  js. 
to  9s*  per  Winchester  bushel  ;  Barley  from  6s.  to  Ts.  6d.  ;  Oatë, 
from  4s.  to  5s.  ;  Peas,  from  68.  to  lOs.  ; — the  beat  are  mostly  import- 

«d  from  London. 29M  Jan. 

Nottinghamshire  Qiiarferly  Report, 

Pa  rt  of  the  Wheat  which  came  up  first,  has  a  favourable  ap- 
pcarancc,  the  remainder  is  too  thin  ;  and  that  sown  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  beginning  of  December,  was  donc  tolerably  welL 
The  whole  is  late  on  comparison  with  former  scasons,  and  much  of 
ic  remains  to  corne  up,  as  it  scarcely  cver  was  of  slower  growth.  A 
considérable  quantity  is  intendcd  to  be  sown  in  Februar}'. 

Tlie  Grain  of  last  year's  growth  is  not  only  of  inferior  quality, 
hnt  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  is  considérable.  The  best  Wheat 
lands  produccd  a  very  inferior  crop,  whilst  indiffèrent  clay  groundt 
bave  come  nearer  an  average,  and  of  superior  Orain  to  the  former  ; 
which  is  the  reverse  to  what  was  expected,  after  such  a  seaton  as 
the  last.  Rye,  as  was  before  mentioned,  is  almost  cntirely  unsound. 
Barley  is  of  remarkably  light  weight,  and  in  gênerai  coarse.  A  few 
Oats  meal  well,  but  thegenerality  are  déficient.  Peas  yield  indii&r. 
mtly.  But  few  new  Beans  bave  been  shown  îh  the  Markets  ;  and  it  is 
iipposed  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  crop  will  be  unfit  for  Seed, 
«Uhough  they  were  stacked  at  last  in  favourable  weatlier. 

"^he  Grain  Markets  advanced  considerably  at  the  begînning  of  the 
^aartcr,  but  bave  lately  lowered.  There  has  been  a  great  quantity  of 
iir  '^nrn  in  the  markets,  particularly  of  Beans  and  Wheat.  Présent 
.    ,^     ir-,  for   >j£»  Wheat,  f»^ui  120s,  10  HOs.;  New  ditto,  from 
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SOt.  to  120s.  ;  Best  old  Rye,  froni  80s.  to  84s.  ;  Barlej*  from  63s«« 
10  75s.  ;  Stained  dîuo,  from  20s.  to  42s.  ;  Oats,  from  18s.  to  50s.  ; 
Boîling  Peas,  from  70s.  to  90s.  ;  Grey  ditto,  from  40s.  to  60s.  ;  Old 
Beans,  from  68s.  to  72s.  ;  New  ditto»  from  92s.  to  5()s.  per  quarter. 
Malt  remains  at  12s.  per  bashel.— Second»  Flour  from  4s.  to  5s.  pdr 
stone«— Best  OatmeaU  2s.  4d.  per  peck. 

The  Tarnîp  crops  prove  much  lîghter  than  they  were  supposed 
to  be«  (owiog  periliap»  to  late  sowtng),  and  are  Itkely  to  become 
scarce*  Potatoes  are  now  worth  about  5s.  per  cwc-  ;  and  as  Lînseed 
Cakes  hâve  advanced  to  srbout  14&  per  ton,  tt  is  probable  the  Fat« 
markeu  wUlbe  overstocked  for  the  next  twonrionths  ;  aend  that  there 
w31  be  a  short  supply  afterwards,  previous  to  the  Grass^fed  Catde 
and  Sheep. 

Fat  Beasts  are  rather  heavily  sold  at  from  5s.  6d.  to  68.  Sd.  pef 
stone.  Sheep  and  CaUes  about  6d.  per  lib.  9  bot  fat  Pigs  are  readiiy 
sold  at  6s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  stone.  There  is  no  want  of  Store  Catde: 
Beast  Hides  and  Tallow  remain  at  low  priées^  Calf  Skins  hâve  ad- 
vanced to  6d.  per  lib.  Very  lîttle  has  been  dooe  in  the  Wool  trade 
lately.     The  stock  of  Hay  is  very  contttderable. 

There  îs  an  advancement  in  the  price  of  Horses^  and  the  dealers 
are  novr  buyine  the  better  sorts  of  riding  and  draught  Horses  very 
freely.  As  so  few  hâve  lately  been  bredi  it  îs  expected  good  Horset 
wîU  be  scarce  ;  and  those  who  hâve  tbe  opportunîty  wSl  do  well  ta 
commence  breeding  them  again. 

A  most  important  case  for  the  Agricultnral  inlerest  of  the  Soutfa^ 
cm  part  of  the  kiogdom,  was  determined  at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions 
at  Nottingham.  The  parishioners  of  Sutton-in-Ashfidd  (a  place 
in  very  great  distress  owîng  to  the  manofactory  of  stockîngs  bekig' 
nearly  suspended)  obtained  an  order  from  the  Magistrates  for  tfaree 
other  parîshes  in  the  same  Handred  to  contribute  in  aid  of  tbeîr  Poor^ 
rate.  The  three  parishes  appealed  agaiost  the  order,  and  after  very 
Inminous  speeches  by  eminent  countei»  it  waa  determined  that  con^ 
uibutions  in  aid,  according  to  a  Statate  of  Qoeen  Elizabetfa»  could 
not  be  levied  apon  other  parishes,  so  Un^  as  there  toa$  anu  rateaUe 
property  remaining  in  a  pariih  reqmrimg  i$,  A  meeting  of  the  Magi- 
strates  has  since  been  convened,  to  coadder  on  the  best  means  oC 
legally  rrlieving  the  parishes  which  are  most  distressed.  It  is  not 
unlikely  but  the  subject  will  corne  bcfbre  Parliament,  when»  no 
doubt,  numerous  land«ownert  and  occupiers  will  pétition^  should 
any  altération  in  the  Poor-Iawa  be  proposed,  detrimenul  to  their  in- 
terests. 

There  hâve  been  moat  libéral  sabacriptiona  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  the  distressed  dinricta»  from  evcry  part  of  the  coanty«-<-25/A 
Januarj^m 

LeUerJhm  Wektt  January  24lA. 

Things  in  this  part  nave  stUl  a  fwygloomy  prospect.    The  very 

long  continuance  of  wet  has  kept  every  kind  of  farm  laboar  in  a 

very  backsrard  state  :  The  very  hûe  harvestt  with  a  continuance  çf 

raini  kept  back  the  Wheat  aowing  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  ibe 
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land  intended  for  Wheat  remains  undone  :  And  as  the  Fallows  coald 
not  be  got  deaned»  the  fi^reater  part  of  tfaein  are  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion ;  and  where  the  braird  begins  to  show,  it  \%  looking  thin  and 
veak.  Owing  to  the  bad  harvesty  the  seed  was  not  good  in  mort 
places,  which  bas  caused  a  mnch  greater  proportion  to  be'  lown  tb 
the  acre  than  usuaL  Our  last  crop  proves  Yery  déficient  boch  in 
quantîty  and  qnality  ;  it  yields  badly  in  the  barn,  and  weighs  lighc 
at  the  mill.  Barley  is  our  best  crop,  and  may  be  reckoned  an  aver* 
âge  one  ;  and  although  a  great  deal  is  black  and  staîned,  yet  very 
little  is  spronted,  owing,  in  iny  opÊnion,  to  the  weather  being  cold» 
and  its  lying  loose  on  the  ground,  and  often  tumed.  The  Oats  were' 
a  light  crop  ;  and  but  very  few  are  good  and  sound  în  this  part. 
Peas,  a  great  bulk  of  straw,  with  not  more  than  the  leed  again. 
Deans  are  much  complained  of  ;  and  as  there  were  many  of  Uiem 
on  the  field  the  end  of  November,  they  are  too  soft  to  be  thrashed^ 
Tornips  are,  in  gênerai,  of  smaller  size  than  in  ordinary  years,  parti* 
cularly  the  Swedes»  which  hâve  done  no  good  except  in  very  wann 
and  dry  soils.  Potatoes,  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Corn  sells 
high. — Wheat  from  30s.  to  42s.  for  168  lib.  (being  ail  sold  by  weigbt 
to  die  millers.)  Barley  from  168.  to  21s.  for  our  bnshel  of  21  gai* 
Ions.  Oats  from  20s.  to  38s.  per  quarter.  Peas  and  Beans,  few  or 
none  to  be  sold  at  présent.  Store  Cattle  and  Sheep  are  at  this 
time  unsaleable,  there  being  no  demand  ;  and  Fat  are  still  at  a  Tery 
low  rate.  Good  Mutton  sells  the  best  ;  some  prime  wiU  go  at  5d. 
per  pound  in  the  market»  but  inferior  as  low  as  2-^d.  ;  and  good 
Beef  can  be  bou£^t  for  3d.  and  3^d«  by  the  quarter.  Fodder  of  ail 
kinds  is  short,  and  of  a  bad  qaality.  In  conséquence  of  this,  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Cattle  bave  been  daughtered  that  would  otherways  hâve  been 
kept  on  ;  and  it  is  snpposed  that  the  price  will  start  in  the  Spring. 
The  Sheep  on  Tumips  bave  done  no  good  hitherto  ;  the  constant  hea- 
-vy  raina,  which  still  continue,  kept  them  wet,  and  covered  with  mnd, 
even  on  the  driest  ground.  The  price  of  labour  is  much  reduced, 
and  numbers  of  stout  young  men  are  ont  of  emplnyment  ;  of  course, 
they  fly  to  the  parish  for  relief;  and  if  we  cannot  find  work,  we 
innst  feed  them.  The  gênerai  plan,  in  this  part,  is  to  put  them  oa 
i^e  road,  to  do  something  at  a  shilling  a  day  ;  and,  if  married  men. 
^ith  children,  they  bave  a  shilling  a  week  additional  for  every  child. 
i^oor's  rates,  in  many  parishet,  are  immense.  Rents  do,  and  mnsr 
corne  down. 

WilUkire  Qjuarlerly  Report. 

faon  what  little  obfervation  the  R'porter  has  madc  în  fome  other 

'ôunties,  he  has  gîven  into  the  fentiment,  that  the  harveft  has  not  been 

very  bad  with  us,  though  the  yîdd  of  the  Wheat  will,  and  muft  ne-* 

ccfTarily  be,  defeétivc.     Some  of  our  Wli'.:  t  is  grmvn — fome  of  our 

Beans  are  ro//e/i^-and  fome  of  our  Barley  \?  Idack  enough  ; — indeetl  the 

'-barley  farmers  hâve  fuffered  feverely  ;  but  the  Wheat,  certainly,  io  this 

)art  of  the  county  at  leaft|  was  houfed  in  much  bctter  order  than  w^ 

had  any  reafon  to  expeâ.     As  to  the  Vctchet^,  thofe  which  wefc  kft 

^  €t»0f\,  «vith  '  v^ry  few  exceptionSi  found  their  way  into  tfae  duog- 
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5V^  ;  mi  tlie  banm,  before  it  wu  conveyed  theiv»  Wai  a&noB  nMtm 

cnough  to  be  hauled  oiit  again,     Oar  fécond  crope  of  Clover  «vere  weli 

dienched  with  rain.     AU  Cattle  are  very  much  depredated  m  price  ; 

«rarUng  Oxen  erpecially  fo.     Oar  Corn  markets  hâve  been  advanciog 

fbr  (bme  tinie.    Our  very  beft  Old  Wheat,  laft  week,  wat  worth  1441. 

per  ^uaiter;   New  Wheat»  1208.  ;  Barley»  708.  ;    Beans,  capital  old 

onet,  76t.;  Flour,  1068.  per  fiicL — It  haa  hitherto  becn  remaricablf 

Biild  ;  yefterday  moming  the  thrufliea  were  finj^ng  delightfnlly  ;   fo 

chat»  what  with  the  harvcft  beîng  fo  late,  and  the  fpring  commeocing 

fo  eaily,  we  hâve  fcaroely  known  any  thing  of  wînter;  ^ere^  fays  oncr 

what  bave  we  known  of  fumraer  ?     At  pre&nt,  the  weather  is  very  fiu 

vourable,  and  the  hite  fown  Wheats  make  a  promîfing  appearance  oa 

many  of  our  heavy  ioils.     It  is  to  he  feared  that  fome  of  the  graîn  ha» 

rotted  in  our  cold  and  wet  faady  land.     Hundreda  of  acre»,  however^ 

ftiU  remain  under  the  furfiice  ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  how  uncommonly  kmg 

the  Wbeat  haa  remained  in  the  ground.     Labourera  abound,  and  fo  doea 

poverty  and  mifery.     The  fituation  of  the  labouring  poor  ia  now  tnily 

déplorable  ;  and  the  aroazing  increafe  of  Poor-ratea  ia  really  alarming^— ^ 

mîih  Jamtary. 

Quarierlt^  Report Jbr  ihe  W^st  Riding  ùf  Yùrhskire. 
The  gênerai  aspect  of  the  times  remains  very  serious  to  indostryv 
particularly  to  that  which  ia  applied  to  agricultural  pursuita  ;  for 
though  the  labourer  ia  perhapa  better  paid  m  that  dcpartraent  than 
in  moat  others,  jet  the  employing  faroier  haa  to  dread  a  long  conti- 
nuance  of  bad  marketa  for  bis  producc.  which  is  ao  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  and  which,  for  watit  of  kiln-drying,  or  aome  other  practica* 
ble  meana  of  improvement,  is  not  fit  to  bo  placed  in  the  handa  of  s 
purchaaer,  becauae  it  will  not  keep  either  in  sacka  or  on  the  floor- 
And,  what  aggravâtes  hia  case,  hard  aa  it  ia,  contrary  to  tlie  apirit 
of  existing  lawa,  aa  averape  is  unfairly  takcn  againat  biai»  Yet,  aa- 
(irobably  more  than  two  thirds^of  laat  harvcst*8  scanty  and  unyîeldine' 

Croduce,  if  harvest  it  cae  be  called,  is  of  that  inferior  qualîty,  it  will 
e  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  ao  adéquate  foreign  supply  ;  should  that 
preve  to  be  the  case,  the  worst  grain  will  go  up  at  last. — A  word  hère 
tQ  tbe  cam  fanners,  as-  a  body  : — They  bave  never  yet  had  the  proper 
apirit  to  aasodate  in  anpport  of  their  own  immédiate  intereats,  as 
oriier  manufacturera  do,  and  ever  havc  donc; — they  bave  €00  mucb 
relied  on  their  landlords^  or  what  if  callcd  tbe  Landed  Intereat  Tho 
Jandlord»  bave  done  little  or  nothing  ;  for  tiieir  interests  are  not  so 
deeply  cenccmed  in  grain  as  is  generally  conceivcd. — Grasa  pro- 
ducta,  ncarly  without  grain,,  will  yield  a  sulHcient  rent  generally, 
with  a  sufficient  popidation.  No  attempt,  likely  to  be  of  u$c  ta 
corn  farmers»  bas  ever  been  made,  except  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  a 
meeting  of  such,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  London,  which  appear» 
to  havo  produced  no  efièct>  though  their  capital  and  property,  in  the 
aoil  of  others,  is  abaolutely  al  stake.  There  is  New  Wheat  in  the 
markets  at  ail  prices,— from  5s«  to  20b.  the  bu&fael  of  Winchester  :— 
for  Old  Wheat,  20s.  roay  be  quoted  as  the  liighest  ;  and  for  bestr 
K«w^  14s.    Best  Barley  Os»  ;  and  as  low  as  Sa.  for  some.    Beat  04ii 
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Oats  68.  6d.  ;   best  New  dîtto,  5s«  to  S^.  6d.    Rye  from  3s.  to  79. 
-— Beans,  Old»  from  9».  to  10s.  per  bushel — New,  very  bad. 

The  growing  Wheats  are  few,  and  Httle  of  them  likely  to  appetf 
above  eround  for  some  time  to  conie  ^— much^  from  bad  seed,  ia  a 
doubtml  State  t  And  though  soxne  spring  Wheat  will  probably  be 
riskedy  yet  a  great  deficiency  may  reasonably  be  apprehended.  la 
nany  districts^  it  seems  mattef-  of  nnceruîoty  how  spring  seed  b  lo 
be  obtained  fit  for  committiag  to  the  groand  with  any  prospect  of 
success. 

Tumip  feed  îs  raptdly  wasting — Straw  is  bad  for  forage — ^Hay 
is  in  tolârable  snpply  ;  but  Lean  Càttle  so  low,  tbat  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  for  Hay.  Even  Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  are  low  ia 
price.  Pigs  rather  better  sold,  there  being  so  large  a  proportion  of 
Barley  that  maltsters  will  not  bny;  yet  it  feeds  Pigs  b«dly«  Wbat 
is  to  be  done  with  the  bolk  of  this  singular  article»  remains  a  pro- 
blem.— Best  Beef  6d.;  Mutton  6d.  ;  Veal  5^.  and  Pork  iàt  ptr  lik 
Butter  Is.  ;  Cheese  7d.  Long  Wool  is  more  in  dânandi  and  aUa 
some  of  the  shorter  descriptions. 

Horses  for  the  plough  are  not  worth  breeding  ;  the  same  may  ba 
obserred  of  other  sorts»  except  prime  ones  for  the  coacb»  turf  or  field. 
•^S7.  Januarym 


APPENDI3L  TO   BbAKCH   L 

LEICESTER  RAM4 

Thb  ram,  of  which  an  élégant  and  accurate  engraving  acconi- 
panies  this  Number,  is  the  property  of  Mr  Abruiam  Wilsoa  of 
Edington  Mains,  Berwîckshirey  by  whom  he  was  bred.  âe  wos  goc 
by  a  ràm  bred  by  Mr  Robert  Thompson»  late  of  ChiUioffham  Barasb 
HOW  at  Stamford»  Northumberland»  who  was  descendea  from  a  tam 
procured  from  the  stock  of  the  cdebrated  Mr  Bakewell.  In  autulnii 
1814»  he  was  shown  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Tweedside  Agricnltnnl 
Society,  and  their  premium  was  awarded  for  hiin,  as  being  tbe  besC 
shearling  tup  ;  and  in  Autnmn  1815  he  was  again  «hown  lo  die 
tame  Society,  who  conferred  on  Mi  Wilson  thetr  £rst  pretaiufli  fiir 
bim»  as  being  the  best  aged  Sheep— 6M  Feh. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  TUE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ScoUish  Savings  Bofiks  incapable  ofdcriving  Aidjhm  Parliamen^ 

tary  inte^irence. 

Sir, 

Having  remarked  the  annunciation  of  a  bill  for  tbe  re« 
galatioD  of  Savings  Banks  ;  and  being  strongly  oonvinoed  in  iny 
ôwn  mind  that,  in  regard  to  thîs  useBil  institution,  so  far  as  this 
part  of  tbe  United  Empire  is  concemed,  no  ParUamentary  in* 
terièrence  is  in  tbe  smaOest  dqçree  necessary — ^must  at  best  be 
nugatory — and  bas  every  cbance  of  bk)wing  up  the  scbeme  al- 
togetfaer  ; — under  sucb  conviction  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
State  my  views  to  tbe  public,  tbrougb  tbe  médium  of  yonr  wide- 
]y  circuladng  Publication. 

I  sball  endeavoar  to  state,  tbat  upon  tbe  simplicity  of  prind- 
ple  to  wbich  ail  institutions  of  tbis  Icind  bave  a  strong  tendençy 
to  revert — that  is,  if  matlers  are  lefï  to  take  their  natural  course f 
undisiurbed  hy  tke  inteiference  of  artificial  comjndsory  r^gtdationf 
tbe  institution  contains  witbin  itself  a  mainspring  or  principle, 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  ensure,  botb  its  gênerai  extension^  and  its 
permanence — and  tbat  is  the  palpable  interest  of  ail  concemecL 
As  tbe  Bank  for  Peebles-sbire  is  of  late  establishment,  and  its 
régulations,  of  course,  very  mucb  simplified,  I  sball,  in  conclu- 
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sîon,  illustrate  the  opération  of  thîs  mainspring^  by  référence  to 
the  constitution  of  tlie  Pcchles-shire  Saviugs  Bank. 

In  referring  to  niy  own  consciousncss,  and  judging  of  others 
by  myself,  I  am  not  at  ail  disposed  to  deny,  that  a  principle  of 
pure  disinterested  benevolence  may  hâve  a  considérable  extent 
of  opération.  If  a  niaB  feek  in  hims:elf  any  portion  of  the  inge^ 
nium  pa?'  negotih^  he  must  take  pleasure  in  occupation  ;  and  to 
avoid  the  ennui  of  idlctiess,  there  are,  I  believe,  none  of  tbis 
description  but  would  rather  spend  tLcir  activity  in  doing  good, 
than  in  working  mischicf  ; — the  consciousncss  of  deserving  good- 
wiil  must-be  pleasant,  even  though  good-will  should  not  be  ob- 
tainedy  and  more  so  if  it  be  obtained  :  And  y  et,  I  believe,  no- 
body  will  place  the  samc  dependence,  in  respect  of  activity  and 
permanence,  upon  a  scheme  originating  in  and  operating  upon 
the  mère  motive  of  pure  benevolence,  as  on  one  which  owes  its 
establishment  and  its  continuance  to  a  palpable  interest  in  ail 
concerned,  A  scheme  of  the  latter  description,  according  to  the 
common  saying,  exeaUes  itsclf:  it  stands  in  no  need  of  compul- 
sory  régulation,  which  may  obstruct,  but  can  in  no  degree  fur- 
ther  it. 

Now^  the  institution  of  Savings  Banks  appears  most  clearly 
to  me  to  be  a  scheme  of  the  last  mentioned  clescription  ;  firmly 
fonnded,  for  assurance  both  of  its  gênerai  adoption  and  its  per- 
manence, upon  the  strong-telling  principle  of  the  interest  of  ail 
concerned  in  its  adoption  and  management. 

In  ÙïQ^first  place,  the  whole  landed  proprietors  hâve  a  visible 
interest  in  its  adoption  and  it»  continuance  ;  in  so  far  as  it  bas 
a  tendency  considerably  to  diminish  the  extent  of  poor's  rates. 
I  shall  not  at  présent  examine  how  far  the  landed  interest  are 
obliged  to  provide  maintenance  for  those  who  hâve  become  poor 
through  foily  or  misfortune  ;  nor  shall  I  enter  intoany  comment 
upon  the  wisdom  or  tlie  foliy  of  converiing  a  elaim  upon  huma» 
nity  înto  an  enforcibic  légal  righti     It  is  sufiicient  to  observef 
ihat  in  decency,  or  understood  obligation,  the  Scots  landed  in- 
terest are  in  use  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  assessments;  and 
*hat,  though  poor's  rates  hâve  not  as  yet  oecome  oppressive^ 
vhey  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  increase.     There  is  one  âe-> 
jcription  of  poor,  who  will  ever  continue  to  remain  a  burden  i 
»<^d  that  is  those  who  reduce  themselves  to  poverty  by  their  own 
rvant  of  industry  and  of  economy^    In  regard  to  those,  savings 
oanks  can  hâve  no  influence,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  oppor- 
unity  afibrded  of  securely  depositing  their  savings  may  hâve  a 
endency  to  inspire  diffèrent  dispositions,  and  produoe  better 
^<>t^its.     There  is,  however,  another  class,  &r  more  deserving 
«  dupport, — who  hâve  a  spirit  that  would  revolt  at  the  idea  oJT 
.#>r->nrh'ncr  iioon  '«Vio-ît^'  ^or  f^nbsistence^'-^who  endeavour  to  pra- 
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vide  for  theîr  own  wantà  by  îndu^îtry  and  frugalîty  ;  but  who, 
from  want  of  a  secure  mode  of  depositiiig  and  improving  their 
savin^,  corne  to  lose  thëm,  so  as  to  be  deprived  or  the  resoifrcô 
they  had  provided  against  seasons  of  bad  health^  ot  the  infirmi- 
ties  of  old  âge; — andj  to  the  crédit  of  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Scotland,  the  generality  of  paupers  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  this  description.  The  povérty  of  thiâ  last  cinss  bids  fair 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  prcventedi  by  the  institution  of  banks 
for  savings. 

Hcre,  then,  is  a  clear  interest  to  ifiddce  àll  landed  proprie- 
tors  to  incur,  for  so  profitable  a  pnrpose,  a  certain  degfee  of 
responsibility  to  those  who  shall  deposit  their  savings  in  sach 
banks.  In  conséquence  of  incurring  a  certain  cxtent  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  landed  gentry  ought  therefore  to  b'c  thé  sole 
managers  ;  to  hâve  the  sole  power  of  appointirig  tli'e  treasurcr» 
who  is  to  take  in  their  money  from  the  depositors,  and  to  grant 
them  interest-bearing  notes  of  the  Savings  bank  for  it;  to  auditcî 
his  accounts  ;  and  to  hâve  access  at  a)l  timcs  to  his  books; 

The  only  mode  in  which  the  landed  gentry  can  give  întefeât 
upon  the  deposites — without  paying  it  gratuitonsly  out  of  tbeif 
own  pockets — a  charity  which  the  independent  spirit  of  an  in- 
dustrious  Scots  labourer  would  rejcct  with  disdàin — is  to  lodg(^ 
the  money  in  an  accredited  Scots  bank,  and  to  pay  interest  to 
the  depositors  from  the  interest  they  receive  from  tnat  bank — 
keeping  the  interest  to  the  depositors  at  a  little  lower  rate  than 
that  which  the  Bank  allows,  to  compensate  for  the  delay  that 
may  occur  in  lodging  it — but  at  same  time  allowing  interest  to 
commence  to  the  depositors  upon  a  very  small  amount  of  prin^ 
cipal.  There  seems  no  other  way  in  which  Uie  landed  interest 
can  pay  interest,  without  laying  ihe  peopie  under  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation— which  they  would  reject  :  And  no  other  iray  d(  lodg- 
ing the  people's  money  so  as  to  produce  interest,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  give  the  peopie  equal  conimand  over  their  money  ai  if  it 
had  continued  in  their  (/mn  pockets^  to  uplift  it  in  whole  or  in 
part  without  Questions  asked — which  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  in  the  constitution  of  a  Savings  bank,  to  induce  the 
peopie  to  lodge  their  savings  in  it. 

Now,  the  only  extent  oï  responsibility  which  it  is  eonceived 
the  country  gentlemen  would  chuse  to  incur,  a.<r  managers  of 
a  Savings  bank,  is  that  of  being  responsible  for  the  treasurer 
whom  they  appoint,  that  he  shall  loage  the  money  (deposited, 
and  for  which  he  has  granted  notes  of  the  Savings  bank)  in  the 
accredited  Scots  bank  which  they  employ  ;  that  is,  that  if  the 
treasurer  should  cnibezzle  the  money,  thev  shoiild  be  answer- 
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able  for  his  deficiencies  of  payini^  in  the  money  received  into  the 
accredited  bank — but  not  that  tney  should  be  answerable  for  tbat 
accredited  bank,  upon  ils  failtire  ;  in  which  case»  the  saving» 
bank  woidd  corne  in  as  other  creditors,  and  the  dépositors  re- 
ceive  their  proportional  dividend.  Indeed,  the  people  them- 
selves  who  deposit  in  a  Savings  bank,  require  no  further  extent 
of  aecurity  than  an  aecredited  Scots  bank  ; — for  it  is  ihere  that 
they  woiild  lbdg;e  their  own  money,  could  the  bank  afford  to  o- 
pen  accounts  fbr  their  minute  sums^ 

In  this  way,  I  conceive,  a  sufBcient  interest  to  incite  to  the  ad- 
option of  Savings  banks  is  established,  to  make  it  an  eligible 
xneasure,  both  to  the  Scots  industrious  labourer,  and  to  the 
lànded  gentry. 

The  Sc<rt:s  banks  hâve  displayed  great  liberality  for  the  en- 
couragement of  this  institution,  in  aliowing  5  per  cent,  interest 
npon  all'monie»  lodged  from  Savings  banks,  and  in  taking  in 
any  sum  of  money  from  them  as  in  cornes  to  hand.  I  conceive, 
Bowever,  that  thoiq^h  they  may  be  no  great  gainers  by  sucb 
transactions  wiâi  Savings  banks,  they  will  be  no  k>sers:  For 
aie  Treasurer  of  the  Savings  bank  to  whom  they  allow  sucb 
terms,  may  be  instnicted  to  kecp  their  notes  in  the  cirde,  and, 
wfaen  he  ean,  to  make  his  remittances  in  the  notes  of  other 
banks;  and  moreover,  banks  which  grant  such  libéral  terms, 
take  the  managers  of  the  Savings  bank  bound,  that  whenever 
any  depoaîtor's  accumulations  shall  arise  to  10/.,  then  the  Sav- 
ings banks  shall  pay  that  sum  to  the  depositor  in  a  promissory 
note  of  their  bank,^  bearing-  ordinary  interest,  (that  is,  4^  per 
cent,  if  it  lies  six  months,  and  less  if  shorter). 

The  only  other  person  concerned,  in  whom  an  intere%t  in  the 
sclieme  to  insure  hb  coopération  remains  to  be  established,  is  the 
Treasttrerf  upon  whom  ail  the  trouble  of  receiving  the  moneyt 
or  paying  it  out,  lodging  it  with  the  accredited  bank,  and  keep* 
ing  the  books,  &c.  entirely  devolves.  Now,  in  great  towns^ 
there  cail  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  would  cheerfully  undcrtake  this  neighbourly  oÉfice 
for  their  inferiors,  gratis — and  in  rotation — which  would  cost 
'3Ut  little  trouble;  and,  where  stationed  in  country  parishes,  I 
^n  hardly  imagine  that  any  clergyman  would  grudge  the  trouble 
(which  of  necesftity  must  be  so  much  Icss  than  in  towns,  in  con- 
séquence of  there  being  fewer  labourcrs  paid  weekiy,  and  more 
servants  paid  only  half  yearly),  as  it  would  be  a  fair  opportunity 
si  gaining  the  goodwill  of  his  parishioners  by  such  friendly  oP 
fiée  :  As  ne  can  obtain  also  the  assistance  of  the  parish  school"* 
iiaaier  for  hia  calculations,  who  would  be  willing  also  in  this  way 
^  obli^  'h«  tNurents  of  his  scholars,  the  labour  of  the  two  toge-* 
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ther  could  not  bc  vcry  Iicavy.  I  do  indced  apprebend,  that,  in 
country  places,  the  office  oï  Treasarer»  perhaps  under  the  im- 
médiate superintendence  of  the  clergyman,  will  ultioiately  de- 
volvc  upon  the  parish  schoolmastcr  :  And  I  can  as  readily  ap- 
préhenda that,  by  a  little  postdating  of  the  notes  of  the  Savings 
bank,  so  as  to  insure  the  lodging  of  the  money,  before  interest 
begins  to  run  on  the  Savings  bank  notes,  and  aiso  by  keeping 
the  interest  given  to  depositors  a  little  lower  than  what  is  re- 
ceired,  a  surplus  of  interest  may  accrue  to  the  Savings  bank, 
that  may  afford  a  reward  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  surdy,  con- 
sidering  the  laborious  nature  and  sniall  émolument  of  his  office, 
e\'ery  addition  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  thrown  in  bis  way.  To 
this  measure  I  find  (froni  1|  year's  expérience  of  acting  as  Trea^ 
surer  for  a  Savings  bank)  the  people  would  be  so  far  from  ob- 
jecting,  that  they  wouid  wish  it,  in  order  that  such  bunks  might 
be  able  to  stand  entirely  on  fhcir  imn  legs. 

Such  being  the  obvious  principles,  which  insure  botb  the  ex- 
tension and  permanency  of  the  institution  of  Savings  banks 
through  Scodand,  if  the  matter  is  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course,  I  do  most  earnestly  deprecatc  the  intcrmeddling  inter- 
férence of  Mr  George  Rose. 

I  can  conceive  no  proper  purpose  lus  bill  can  mean  to  serve, 
unkss  it  be  to  procure  additional  securitv  to  the  poor  people  for 
their  money,  as  deposited  in  Savings  banks.  And,  after  re- 
volving  the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  can  conceive  only  three  pos- 
sible way  s  in  which  be  may  attempt  to  eiTect  this  object  by  bis 
bill,  any  one  of  which  may  blow  up  the  scheme  altogetber 
tbroughout  Scotland. 

1.  He  may  attempt  to  increase  the  responsibîlity  of  the  land- 
ed  directors  or  managers — in  making  them  not  only  liable  for 
their  Treasurer,  but  also  fur  the  Bank  where  they  deposit  the 
{>eopic's  money.  But  what  country  gentleman  could  be  found 
willing  to  incur  such  extent  of  responsibiiity  gratuitously  ?  or 
would  he  bave  Parliament  compel  them  to  iacur  it,  whether 
they  will  or  not  ? 

2.  Hc  muy  attempt  it,  by  making  the  Savings  bank  a  pré- 
férable crcditor  against  that  bank  which  takes  in  their  money 
and  pays  interest  for  it.  But,  in  ihat  case,  what  bank  would  be 
found  ready  to  deal  with  a  Savings  bank,  wben,  in  conséquence 
of  the  latter's  préférence,  its  crédit  nuist  be  proportionally  lessen- 
ed  with  ail  other  people  ? 

3.  He  may  wish  managers  of  Savings  banks  to  bc  com- 
pellcd  to  vest  the  people's  money  in  Government  security — 3 
pcr  ceuts  for  instance.  But,  in  that  case,  such  Banks  would 
bc  divested  of  the  main  inductment  hcld  out  to  the  people,  name- 
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ly,  ihat  ikeir  moiiey  rcmains  equaUy  under  their  commande  to 
drano  iti  in  whale  or  in  part^  at  plcastire^  as  if  it  had  cqntinued 
in  their  own  purse  ; — or  would  he  hâve  the  gentlemen  forced  to 
keep  a  stock  of  money  idie  besides,  ever  ready  to  answer  ail 
occasional  demands  ? 

In  short)  if  any  one  of  such  régulations  should  be  enacted 
for  Scotland — and  I  certainly  can  conceive  nothing  else  that 
can  be  attempted  by  régulation — I  think  the  conséquence  may 
be  easily  foreseen,  that  the  présent  landed  gentlemen  directors 
yi'iW  instantly  call  in  and  pay  ofi*  ail  the  note^  of  their  respective 
Savings  banks,  and  abandon  the  scheme  altogether. 


After  the  wcll-merited  obloquy  poured  upon  that  arrogant 
Society  that  asêumed  to  itself  the  censorial  power  of  suppress- 
ing  vice  in  the  poor  by  the  Edinburgh  Rcview,  and  which 
seems  effectually  to  hâve  hooted  it  ofF  the  stage,  I  hardly  think 
Mr  Rose  will  attempt  to  make  the  Savings  banks  an  engine  of 
reward  or  correction.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  consider 
myself  as  entitled  to  assume  the  exercise  of  such  arbitrary  pow- 
er, thouffh  vested  in  me  by  authority  of  Parliament  I  cer- 
tainly hold  it  as  the  privilège  of  cvery  subject  of  a  free  country, 
that  he  is  to  be  held  innocent  till  convicted  of  guilt  i  and  that 
depositing  savings  ought,  of  itself,  to  bc  held  as  a  good  moral 
indication. 

I  proposcd  to  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  principle  to  which 
I  considered  that  Savings  banks  had  a  tcndency  to  revert  of 
their  own  accord,  so  as  to  insure  their  permanency,  by  giving 
you  an  account  of  the  constitution  for  Peebles-shire,  establishea 
at  Whitçunday  i815. 

Wc  hâve  dismissed,  then,  ail  the  farcical  parade  of  inefficient 
jfficers,  such  as  Patron,  Preses,  and  Vice-Preses,  Governors 
md  Deputy- Governors,  &c.  &c. 

Four  stations,  or  dépôts,  are  appointed,  for  the  conveniencc 
of  the  people  depositing  their  money.  In  the  county  town,  the 
office  of  Treasurer  is  exccuted  by  the  Provost  and  somc  others, 
Tiho  may  take  it  in  rotation.  In  two  of  the  other  stations,  the 
office  is  executcd  by  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish,  and,  in  ihe 
^ourth,  by  an  Heritor,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  respectable  Far- 
ncr.  Nominally,  a  certain  number  of  surrounding  parisfaes 
ire  attachcd  to  each  dépôt  ;  the  Bank,  however,  is  upon  thèse 
iberal  principles,  that  any  person,  from  any  parisn  in  the 
^ou"ty,  or  indcc^  from  any  connty  whatever,  may  depoçit  hi^ 
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money  at  any  of  the  dépôts  be  choses.  The  Treasurer  gives^a 
bill  of  the  Bank  to  the  depositor,  on  which  the  terms  of  the 
Bank,  and  names  of  office-bearers  are  printed  ;  and  bis  nexi 
business  is  to  get  it  sent,  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  the  Brî- 
tish  Lînen  Compnny's  Bank  in  Edinburgh,  who  mark  ittd 
the  crédit  nf  the  ISavings  bank  in  a  pass-book  which  passes 
between  that  Bank  and  the  Treasurer.  They  pay  to  the  Sav- 
ings  bank  intere^t  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  8tivii*gs  bank  pays 
to  depositors  at  the  raie  of  a  shilling  interest  upon  the  guinea* 
The  interest  commences  to  the  depi>sitor,  at  the  small  sunoi.of 
10s.  6d.  Interestf  however,  is  not  paid  on  odd  shillings  ovec 
the  half  guineas  in  the  sum  ;  and,  for  facility  of  calculatlonp' 
interest  is  only  calculated  upon  even  calendar  uionths;  but  not 
upon  odd  days  or  weeks.  The  depositor  raay  draw  ont  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  his  money,  when  he  pleases,  without 
questions  asked.  When  he  draws  partially,  the  payment  is 
marked  on  his  note,  without  taking  the  trouble  lo  calculate 
bis  interest,  which  is  only  done  when  he  draws  out  the  whole, 
when  he  delivcrs  up  his  note,  as  a  voucher  of  payment,  to  the 
Treasurer.  Once  every  y  car,  however,  the  British  Linen 
Company  calculate  the  interest  due  to  the  Savings  bank  dé- 
pôts, which  is  marked  in  the  pass-book  as  added  to  the  prin« 
cipal,  to  form  a  new  capital  ;  and  the  same  is  done  for  each 
separate  depositor,  at  his  Savings  bank  dépôt,  and  marked 
accordingly  in  his  note.  The  Treasurer  marks  every  transac- 
tion in  a  cash-book,  and  opens  a  separate  account  for  each 
depositor  in  a  ledger,  precisely  as  in  the  model  of  book-keeping 
of  the  EHinburgh  Savings  Banks,  which  was  printed. 

I  observed,  that  so  many  surrounding  parishes  are  nominally 
attached  to  each  depôt.-^The  landed  geutlemen  of  each  of  thèse 
parishes,  who  réside  constantly  or  occasionally,  are  invited  to 
become  directors  of  their  respective  dépôts  $  and  this,  mtk  the 
extent  of  responsibility  attached  to  that  office^  they  ail  rcadily  ac- 
cept  of  :  For  their  responsibility  ex  tends  no  further  than  for  the 
fidclity  of  their  Treasurer  ;  but  not  to  that  of  being  cautioner 
for  the  British  Linen  Company,  or  any  othcr  Bank  of  esta» 
blished  crédit,  in  which  they  may  lodge  the  moncy  deposited 
at  their  dépôt.  The  people  are,  indeed,  perfcctiy  satisified  with 
this  extent  of  security.  A  director's  acceptance  of  the  office, 
with  the  responsibility  attached  to  it,  is  vouched  by  his  sub- 
scribing  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  in  a  minute-book  kept 
at  each  dépôt,  in  which  is  annually  marked  the  audit  and  ex- 
onération of  the  Treasurer.  Under  such  responsibility,  it  fol- 
lows,  of  course,  that  the  directors  elect  the  Treasurer  for  whom 
they  are  thus  accountabic.     At  an  annual  stated  meeting,  they 
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mnst  audite  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  anew  elect  office»bear- 
ere  ; — but  they  may  meet  as  often  as  they  please  ;  and  ihe  Trea- 
surer's  books  are  ever  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  thenié — 
At  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  either  reelect  or  change  tfaeîr 
Treasurer. 

Xhe  stated  hour  in  which  the  dépôts  are  open,  are  betwixt 
?  and  8  in  the  evening  on  Saturdays  in  summer,  and  earlier 
in  winter.  It  may  be  convenient  in  the  county  town  to  keep  by 
thèse  hours  ;  but  in  the  country»  where  the  cnief  deposites  are 
servants'  fées  paid  hair-yearly,  such  regularity  is  superfluous;— 
and  in  the  dépôt  of  Newlands  (with  which  I  am  beat  acquaint- 
6d),  the  treasurer  always  keeps  notes  of  the  Bank  in  a  meiiK>- 
randum-book,  so  that  he  can  transact  business  wherever  he  is 
fbund.  And  I  hâve  to  observe,  in  regard  to  Newlands,  thatf 
by  a  little  postdating,  and  watchfulness  to  seize  opportunities 
of  transmission  to  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank,  a  small 
surplus  of  interest  accrued  to  his  dépôt,  from  which  he  was  eni^ 
bled  to  remunerate  the  schoolmaster  for  his  assistance  at  the  an- 
nual calculation  of  the  depositors'  interest. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  Peebles-shire  Banks,  (and  I 
leave  it  to  your  readers  to  consider  how  far  it  coincides  with 
the  général  principles  aiready  stated),  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  smallest  need  we  bave  for  Parliamentary  interférence— 
which  in  our  case  can  only  at  best  prove  nugatory, — ^but  whîchf 
by  embarrassment  of  régulation,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  to« 
tal  abandonment  of  the  scheme» 

I  might  State,  as  to  the  Newlands  Branch  of  the  Bank,  the 
parishes  attachcd  to  it,  containing  not  above  2500  soûls,  thatf 
during  its  continuance  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  about 
700/.  nas  been  deposited — about  200/.  uplifted,  and  of  this  on- 
ly 100/.  ibr  consumpt,  the  other  being  vested  in  10/.  inte- 
rest* bearing  promissory  notes  of  the  British  Linen  Company 
Bank. 

Your  constant  reader,  C.  F. 


TO  TIIE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  Husbandry. 

SiB, 

1 WAS  much  amused  by  the  review  of  Blyth's  Improver  Im« 
proved  in  your  last  Number  ;  and  happening  to  hâve  in  my  pos» 
session  an  old  work  or  two  on  the  subject  oiAgriculture,  it  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to .  some  of  your  readera  to  know  the 
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State  of  the  art  nearly  a  century  before  the  appearance  of 
Blyth's  book.  The  first  publication  to  which  I  alludet  is  from 
the  pen  of  Fitzherbert,  *  or  Fitzherbard,  as  the  tîtie-pagc  spc- 
cifieth.  I  am  rather  surprîsedi  that  Blyth,  in  his  enumera- 
tion  of  ^  former  gallant  instruments/  makes  no  mention  oï 
Fitzherbert,  particuiarly  as  •  the  Boke  of  Husbàndry ^  *  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  made  its  appearance  so  early  as  1.555, 
whibt  that  of  Blyth  was  not  published  till  165^,  97  ycars  af- 
ter.  It  was  a  cekbrated  work  in  its  day,  and  is  quoted  by 
Googe  in  his  English  HosbandiTi  and  bv  other  writers  of  his 
standing.  In  andyzing  this  book,  I  shall  make  such  extracts 
from  it,  as  I  may  decm  most  interesting  to  readers  of  the  pré- 
sent day;  and  if  thèse  meet  your  approbation,  shall  in  a  fu- 
ture Number  présent  you  witn  a  similar  account  of  Googe*8 
Book. 

After  a  short  Preliminary  Addressy  our  author  procecds  to 
point  out   and  describc  •  divers  maners  qf  PltAoes^'  with  the 

*  names  of  aU  partes  ç^'  Ihe  Ploughe,  '  then  '  the  temporing  cf 
PUmes.  *  And  hcre  let  me  observe,  that  Blyih,  in  his  ruies  to 
make  a  plough  go  easily,  without  whcels  to  regulate  the  deptb, 
only  mentions  the  letting  up  or  down  the  backbandy  an  impcr- 
fect  method,  which  the  writer  of  that  article  justly  adds  is  su- 
perseded  in  Scotland  by  the  présent  improved  muzzle.  Now, 
U  is  somcwhat  remarkable,  that  Fitzherbert,  nearly  100  years 
before  Blyth,  has  verv  particuiarly  described  this  ^  présent  im- 
proved muzzle,  '  usecf  in  his  day  to  regulate  both  breadtli  and 
depth  of  furrow.  Take  his  own  words — *  Su  plowes  hâve  a 
'  baud  of  yrô,  triagle  wise  set,  there  as  the  ploughc  earc  should 

*  be,  y^  hath  III.  rickcs  on  y^  furder  sîde.     And  if  he  wyl  hauc 

*  his  plough  to  go  a  narow  forow,  as  a  syde  forow  sliuld  be,  thcn 

*  he  setteth  his  Tote  teame  in  the  nicke  next  to  the  plou^he  beam  ; 
'  and  if  he  wil  go  a  mean  brede,  he  setteth  it  in  the  midie  nicke, 
<  yt  is  best  for  sturrTg  ;  and  if  he  wold  go  a  brode  forow,  he  set* 
'  teth  it  in  y«  utmost  nick,  yt  is  best  for  folowing.  The  whiche  is 
'  a  good  way  to  kepe  the  brede  and  sone  temporcd,  but  it  serueth 
'  not  the  dcpnes  :  and  some  men  haue  in  stede  of  the  pioughe  fotc 
'  a  pece  of  yron  settc  uprighte  in  the  furthcr  end  of  the  plouglv- 

*  beamc,  and  they  cali  it  a  cocke,  made  with  two  or  thrce  nickes, 
'  and  that  scrueth  for  depenes.  * 


*  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  the  supposed  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  wa^  an  cminent  Lawyer  and  Judge  of  the  time  of  Hcn- 
ly  VIII,  and  dîcd  in  1538.  If  this  is  correct,  the  date  of  my  co- 
py  (1555)  implies  it  to  be  a  latcr  édition.  If  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor, I  should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  Correspondents,  who  hâve 
ihe  means  of  ascertaining,  to  infcrm  me  u/<o  vcas, — S.  T. 
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Tlie  next  section  is  a  curious  discussion,  ^  wbither  is  boiter» 

*  a  plough  of  horses  or  a  plough  of  oxen»  '  which,  after  enumer- 
ating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  eacb,  he  sums  up  in 
the  following  words.     *  And  if  anye  sorance  corne,  or  the  borse 

*  ware  old,  hrused,  or  bUnde,  thâ  he  is  lytle  worth.     And  yf  any 

*  sorance  com  to  an  oxe,  or  he  waxe  olde,  brused»  or  blynde,  fer 

*  II  s.  he  œay  be  fed,  and  then  he  is  man's  meate,  and  as  good  or 
'  better  than  ever  he  was.     And  the  horse  whê  he  dieth  is  but  caryon. 

*  And  therefore  me  semedi  al  thinges  considered,  the  plough  of  oxen 

*  is  much  more  profytable  than  the  plough  of  horses.  ' 

The  next  chapter  is  thus  entitled,  *  The  diligence  and  the 

*  attendance  that  a  husbâde  shuld  giue  to  hîs  workes»  in  maner  of 
'  another  prologue,  and  the  spécial  grounde  of  al  this  treatis.  *    Next* 

*  How  a  man  shuld  plow  al  maner  of  tymes  in  the  yere.  *     Then, 

*  How  ta  sow  both  pees  and  beanes.  * 

The  following  is  an  ariicle  which  it  may  npt  be  amiss  to  pre^ 
scribe  ta  the  agriculturists  of  the  présent  day,  nameiy,  *  Sede 
of  discrecyon.  ' 

'  There  is,  '  says  our  author,  *  a  sede  that  is  called  discrecyon» 
^  and  yf  a  husbande  haue  of  that  sede  and  niyngle  it  among  hys 
'  other  cornes,  they  wyl  grow  much  the  better»  for  that  sede  wyle 

*  tell  hym  how  many  castes  of  corne  every  lande  ought  to  haueb 
^  And  a  young  hnsbande,  and  may  fortune  some  old  husbande  haue 
'  not  sufficients  of  that  sede,  and  he  that  lacke  let  him  borow  of  hîs 
'  nefghboures  that  haue.     And  his  neighbours  be  unkynd  if  they  wîl 

*  not  lende  this  yonge  husbande  parte  of  this  sede  :  for  thys  sede  of 

*  discrecion  hath  a  wonders  propertie,  for  the  more  that  it  is  taken 
'  of  or  lent  of,  the  more  it  is.     And  therfore  me  semeth  it  should  be 

*  more  spiritual,  than  têporal»  wherein  is  a  great  diversiiie,  '  &c.  kc 

Having  stated  ^  howe  ali  maner  of  corne  shoulde  be  sowen»  ' 
bc  tells  us»  ^  the  best  property  that  lôgeth  to  a  good  husbande  is 

*  to  sow  ail  maner  of  corne  thyck  enough  ;  ' — a  good  old  fashion- 
ed  ruie»  which  it  would  be  wcU  if  some  of  our  modem  tbeorists 
wottld  pay  attention  to. 

In  describing  the  process  of  harrowing»  be  notices  an  ox  har- 
row  very  heavy,  *  goode  to  breake  the  great  clottes»  and  to 

*  make  much  molde  ;  '  and  observes»  justly  enough,  *  yt  were 

*  bcttcr  for  the  oxen  to  go  to  the  ploughc  two  dates  thë  to  har- 
'  owe  one  day.  '  \Ve  are  too  apt  to  fiincy  that  any  horse»  how- 
«:ver  old»  will  do  to  go  to  harrows.  The  horse-harrow  (a  lighter 
Icind)  is  then  described»  and  alsoone  used  in  the  ncighbourhood 
of  Rippon,  having  ^  tindes  '  of  wood.  Then  foliow  instruc- 
âons  to  ^  mowe  grasse,  '  to  make  *  rakes  and  forkes,  '  to  ^  tedde 
ind  make  baye,  '  *  sheare  wheate,  rye»  '  &c.  &c.  in  ail  which  I 
observe  but  littie  différence  from  the  modes  in  use  at  the  présent 
*<«y.     Speaking  of  sowing  wheat,  &c.  he  says,  ^  In  Es&ex  they 

.te  -e-  Kî,no  ff  "hilii    r  ijœ  îu  thc  forowebcforc  the  horses  or  oxen, 
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'  with  a  bagge»  or  a  hopper  (îill  of  corne,  and  he  taketh  his  hand- 
'  Iill  of  corne,  and  by  lytell  and  lytell  castetli  it  in  the  said  forowe. 

*  Me  semeth  that  childe  ought  to  bave  tnucb  discrecyon.  ' 

How  little  does  this  dif&r  from  the  well-known  practics  of 
âibblÎDg,  so  gênerai  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  in  this  impruœdBJf^  1 

A  variety  of  pages  are  occupied  with  instructions  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  sheep,  cattle»  &c.  some  fanciful  enough,  others 
bordering  on  super&titioni  but  for  the  most  part,  practically 
useful.  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  foUowing  précaution  in  the 
case  of  murrain.  '  And  it  is  comêly  used  and  cometh  of  a 
'  great  cbaritte,  to  take  the  bare  head  of  the  same  beaste^  '  (one 
tliat  died  of  the  marraio),  '  and  pot  it  upon  a  longe  pôle,  and  set 
'  it  in  a  hedge  faste  bound  ta  a  stake  by  the  hie  way  side,  that  everye 

*  man  that  ridedi  or  goedi  that  waye  maye  se  and  know  by  that  ûgne 
'  that  there  is  sycknesse  of  catel  in  th-^t  township.     And  the  hos« 

*  bandes  holde  an  opioyon  that  it  shal  che  rather  cease.  ' 

'  The  turne,  '  or  sturdy  as  they  call  it  in  Scotiand,  he  saj^ 
he  has  frequently  seen  cured  by  raising  the  skin,  turning  iip  a 
pièce  of  the  skull  bone,  and  taking  out  a  bladder  of  water  from 
over  the  brain.  How  little  do  we  know  of  this  common  and  fa- 
tal disordcr,  more  than  this  oldfashioned  farmer  has  told  us  !-^ 
We  generally  content  ourselves  with  the  latter  part  of  his  advice 
rcspecting  it.  '  If,  '  says  he,  ^  the  beast  be  fat»  and  any  rea- 
'  sonable  méat  upon  him,  it  is  best  to  kill  him,  for  then  there 
<  is  but  littel  iosse.  ' 

We  next  proceed  to  the  management  of  hcdges,  orchard 
treeS|  &c.  ;  nfter  which  the  work  takes  a  more  serions  turn,  and 
not  on]y  embracos  varions  points  of  domestic  cconomy,  but  goes 
on  to  enjoin  the  practice  of  many  religions  duties.  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  following  extract,  the  quaintness  and  good  sensé 
of  which  will,  I  hope,  justiiy  its  insertion  at  length.    i 

*  A  short  information  Jbr  a  yot^e  gentylman  that  entendeth  to  ihryue, 

*  I  advise  him  to  gette  a  copy  of  this  présente  boke,  and  to 

*  rede  it  from  the  beginnyng  unto  the  endyng,  wherby  he  may 

*  perceive  the  chapters  and  contentes  in  the  same,  and  by  reason  of 

*  oftê  readyng  he  may  perfyte  what  shulde  be  done  at  al  seasons.-— 

*  For  I  lemed  two  verses  at  grammer  scole,  and  those  be  thèse — 

*  Gutta  cauat  lapidé  non  vi  sed  sepe  cadëdo. 
Sic  homo  fit  sapiens  non  vi  sed  sepe  legendo.^- 

*  A  drop  of  water  perseth  a  stone  not  alonly  by  his  owne  strength, 

*  but  by  his  often  falling — Rfghte  so  a  man  shal  be  made  wise  not 

*  alonly  ley  by  him  selfe,  but  by  his  oftê  readinge,  and  so  may  ri^is 
'  y(»nge  genlîlman,  according  to  the  season  of  the  yere,  rede  to  his 
'  servauntes  what  chaptoure  he  wyl— And  also  for  any  other  maner 

*  of  profite  coDtcined  in  the  same,  the  which  is  necessary  for  a  yong^ 
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husbande  that  hath  not  the  experyence  of  husbandry»  nor  otfaer 
thynges  conteyned  in  this  présente  bokci  to  take  a  good  remem- 
braunce  and  credcnce  thereunto  :  for  there  is  an  olde  sayinge,  but 
what  auctoritye  I  canhot  tell, — It  is  better  the  practice  or  kuow- 
ledge  of  an  husbandeman  well  proved,  then  the  science  or  cnn- 
ning  of  a  philosopher  not  proved  ;  for  there  is  nothing  toQchîng 
husbandrye,  and  other  profytes  conteyned  in  this  présent  booke» 
but  I  hâve  had  the  expérience  therof  and  proTed  the  same — and 
over  and  besîde  al  this  boke,  I  will  adWse  him  ryse  betime  in  the 
mornynge,  and  to  go  aboute  his  closes,  pastures,  feldeSf  and  spe- 
cially  by  the  hedges,  and  to  haue  in  his  purse  a  payre  of  taUes, 
and  when  he  seeth  any  thyng  yt  wolde  be  amended»  to  wryte  it 
in  his  tables,  as,  and  he  fynde  any  horses,  mares,  beastes,  shepe, 
swine,  or  gecse  in  his  pastures  that  be  not  his  owne«  And  perad- 
yenture  though  they  be  his  owne,  he  wold  not  haye  thê  go  there, 
or  to  finde  a  gappe  or  a  sherd  in  his  hedge,  or  any  water  stâding 
in  his  pastures  upê  his  gras  wherby  he  xnay  take  double  hurte» 
both  lotse  of  hys  gras  and  rottyng  of  hys  sheepe  and  calyes»  &c. 
&c.  For  a  man  alway  wanderyng  or  goyng  abouti  somewhat 
findeth  or  seith  that  is  amisse,  and  would  be  amended»  and  assone 
as  he  setfa  any  8uch  defautes,  tben  let  him  take  oute  hii  tables  and 
wryte  the  defautes,  and  when  he  com'^eth  home  to  dyner,  fvppcrt 
or  at  nighte,  iken  let  him  cal  his  bayly  or  his  head  seryaonte^  and 
to  shew  him  the  defautes  that  they  ma  y  be  shortly  amendcdt  and 
when  it  is  amended,  the  put  i(  ont  of  his  tables  :  thys  osed  I  to 
doe  X.  or  XII.  yeares  or  more,  and  thus  let  him  use  daili  and  ia 
short  space  he  shal  set  much  thynges  in  good  ordre,  but  daylye  it 
wil  haue  mending.  And  if  he  cannot  wryte  let  him  nycke  the  de- 
fautes  upon  a  sticke,  and  to  shewe  his  baily  as  I  *sayd  before.  Al- 
so  take  hede  both  early  and  late,  at  al  times,  what  maner  of  peu- 
ple resorte  and  come  to  thy  hottse,  and  the  cause  of  their  comyngt 
and  specîally  yf  they  bring  with  thero  pttchars,  cannes,  taiîkardes, 
borels,  bagges,  wallettes,  or  bushelpokes.  For  if  thy  serrantes  be 
not  true,  tney  may  doe  die  great  hurt  and  themself  litel  auantage» 
wherfore  they  would  be  wel  loked  upon.  * 

Next  follows  '  The  Wives  Occupacion.  '  How  our  modem 
^ives  may  relish  the  various  avocations  assigned  thero  by  honeet 
Fitzherbert,  I  know  not;  but  to  show  them  *  wherby  they 
"  shuld  not  be  ydel  at  no  tyme,  '  I  subjoin  a  list  of  apartoïùie 
Juties  expected  from  them  (in  1550.) 

'  Fyrst  in  the  mornyng  when  thou  art  wakêd  and  purpose  to  ryse» 

'  lift  up  tl)y  hâd  and  blis  the  and  make  a  signe  of  the  holy  crosse, 

^  In  nominc  patiis  et  Jilii  Sf  spirihis  sanciL     Amen.     And  if  thoa 

^  saye  a  pater  noster,  an  ave  and  a  crede,  and  remembre  thy  maker, 

thou  sholte  spede  much  the  betcer  ;  and  when  thon  art  up  and 

re?^ve,  then  fyrst  swene  thy  house,  dresse  up  thy  dyshhebord,  and 

,c     i  t^vnçrec  \r  ^.c^f  l'î'-H*"-  "'iihin  ihy  house,  milke  the  kiei  socle 
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thy  calvet,  site  np  thj  miike,  take  up  thy  childr^i  and  array  tbeni» 
and  provide  for  thy  btnbaadet  breakfaste,  dyner,  souper,  and  for 
tby  chikiren  and  servaunte%  and  takt  thy  parte  wîtK  thê — And  ta 
ordeyne  malt  and  corne  to  the  myl,  to  brew  and  bake  withal  whexi 
nede  is — And  mete  ît  to  thr  myU  and  fro  the  myl,  and  se  tliat 
thou  haue  thy  mesure  againe,  besides  the  toU  or  elles  the  roylner 
deakth  not  truly  with  the,  or  els  thy  corne  is  not  drye  as  tt  shuld 
be.'  After  a  variety  of  other  employment»,  he  says,  «  lette  thy 
dî&taffis  be  alwaye  redy  for  a  pastjme,  that  thou  be  not  ydell. 
And  undonbted  a  woman  cannot  get  her  livinge  honestly  with 
spmning  on  the  distaffe,  but  it  stoppeth  a  gappe  and  must  nedeS' 
behad.' 

What  wDI  the  ladies  of  1817  say  to  such  wholesome  advice  as 
tbc  following  ? 
*  It  is  a  taives  occupadon  to  winow  al  maner  of  cornes,  to  make 

*  malte,  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey»  to  shere  corne,  and  in  tirne 

*  of  nede  to  helpe  her  hnsb^nde  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayne  or  donge 

*  carte,  dryae  the  plonghe,  to  Iode  hey,  corne,  and  such  other.  '— 

*  It  raay  fortune  sometime,  '  says  he,  '  yt  thou  shalte  hâve  so  many 

*  thinges  to  do  that  thou  shalte  not  wel  know  where  is  best  to  begyn# 

*  Tbc  take  hede  whych  thing  should  be  the  greatest  losse  if  it  were 

*  not  done,  and  in  what  space  it  would  be  done,  and  then  thinke 

*  what  is  the  greatest  losse,  and  ther  begin  ;  '  so  very  anxious  was 
the  good  man  to  keep  the  ladies  eut  of  mischief.  He  next  ad- 
monishes  both  husband  and  wife  to  live  within  thcîr  income,  or^ 
MB  he  aptly  styles  it,  *  eate  within  their  tcdder  ;  *  and  aftcr  lay- 
ing  down  many  excellent  maxims  of  domestic  cconomy,  he  pro-« 
ceeda  to  atate  fais  opinion  of  tlie  causes  of  the  increased  luxury 
of  the  times — thèse  are  three.     *  The  Jj^rst  is  prodigality  in  eut- 

<  ragftts  aad  array  far  abore  mesure  ;  Uie  seconde  thynge  is  cosdy 

*  charge  of  delicîoas  meates  and  drinkes  ;  the  thifrde  is  outragiu» 

<  play  and  game  far  aboTe  roeswe.  ' 

ProdigàHtk  in  outrageous  and  costli^  aray, 

*  I  hâve  sene  bokes  of  accompt  of  the  yomâ  of  the  wardropes  of 

*  noble  roi,  and  also  invitories  made  after  theyr  decease,  of  theyr 

*  apardl,  and  I  dotibt  not  bot  at  this  day  it  is  XX.  tlmes  more  in 

*  Talne  d)an  it  was  to  such  a  ma  in  degree  as  he  was  C.  yeres  agone, 
'  and  many  times  is  geuen  away  or  it  be  halfe  warne,  to  a  simple 
'  man,  the  whych  causeth  hîm  to  were  the  same,  and  another  sym- 

*  pie  man,  or  lytell  better,  seynge  him  to  were  siiche  rayment,  and 

*  thinking  in  bis  minde  that  he   may  were  a»  good  rayment  as 

*  he,  causeth  him  to  bye  suche  other  to  bis  great  cost  and  charge, 

*  and  aboYe  mcasure,  and  an  yl  ensample  to  al  other,  and  also  to  se 

*  mennes  servauntes  so  abused  in  their  array,  their  cotes  be  so  side 

*  that  tbey  be  faine  to  tucke  thë  up  when  they  ryde,  as  woraen  do 

*  theyr  curtles  when  they  go  to  market  or  other  places,  the  wbich 
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'  il  an  inconvénient  sight.  And  furthermorey  theybave  snch  playtes 
'  opoa  chejr  brestes  and  ruffes  upon  tfaeyr  sleves  aboTe  theyr  el- 

*  bowesy  thac  and  theyr  master  or  theyr  selfe  had  never  so  greate 

*  neede,  they  cold  net  shote  one  shute  to  hurt  theyr  enemyes  till'he 
'  bave  caste  of  hys  cote  or  eut  of  hîs  sleves  :  thys  is  far  above  me- 

*  sure,  or  comon  weale  of  the  realme.  ' 

The  încrease  of  extravagance  in  *  delicious  meate  and  diynke' 
is  not  less  curiously  stated. 

*  I  hâve  sene  bokes  of  accompt  of  householde  and  bmmentes  np- 

*  on  the  same,  and  I  dont  not  but  in  delicious  meates,  dryokes»  and 

*  spîces,  ther  is  at  thys  day  foure  tyme  so  niuch  spente  as  was  at 

*  thèse  dayes  to  a  like  man  in  degree  ;  and  yet  at  that  time  tbere 

*  was  as  Riuche  byeffe  and  mutton  spent  as  is  nov^,  and  as  niany 

*  good  householdes  kepte,  and  as  many  yomen  wayters  therein  as 

*  bee  now.     This  began  wyth  love  and  charitie,  when  a  lord,  a  gen- 

*  tylman  or  yoman  desyreth  or  prayeth  another  to  come  to  dyner 
'  or  supper,  and  bycause  of  his  coniyng  he  wold  hâve  a  dysh  or  two 

*  mo  then  he  wolde  hâve  had  yf  he  had  byn  away.     Then  of  very 

*  love  he  remembrynge  howe  lovingely  he  was  biden  to  diner,  and 

*  howe  well  he  fared,  he  thinketh  of  very  kindness  he  nmste  nedes 

*  bid  him  to  dyner  agayne,  and  so  ordeyneth  as  many  maner  of  such 

*  dyshes  and  meates  as  the  other  man  dyd»  and  two  or  thre  mo, 

*  and  thus  by  Htle  and  litle  it  cometh  far  above  measure. — And  be- 

*  gan  of  love  and  charity,  and  endeth  in  pride  and  glotcony,  where- 

*  of  S.  Jérôme  sayth,  *  &c.  &c. 

The  lattcr  part  of  this  singular  publication  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  instructions  on  moral  and  religions  points.  Having,  how- 
ever,  aiready  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  I  will  only  give 
a  part  of  his  conciuding  section. 

*  What  is  the  greatest  offence  that  a  man  may  do  and  offende 

*  God  in.  ' — *  In  mine  opinion  it  is  to  be  in  dyspayre  of  the  roercy 
'  of  God.     And  therefor,  whatsoever  that  thou  hath  done  or  offimd- 

*  ed  God,  în  worde,  worke,  thoughte,  or  dede,  be  never  in  despayre 

*  for  it  :  for  Isodorus  saith,  "  He  that  despayreth  to  hâve  forgive- 
*^  nesse  of  his  synnes,  he  synneth  more  in  the  dyspayringe  tfaan'he 
■'  dyd  in  ihe  synn  doing.  " 

With  the  lollowing  *  protestacion,  *  at  once  expressive  of  his 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  intention,  the  author  concludes  his 
labours  : 

*  Be  it  knowen  to  al  men,  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  I  makè 

*  protestacion,  before  God  and  man,  that  I  intende  not  to  wrrte  an^ 
thyng  that  is,  or  may  be,  contrary  to  the  fayth  of  Christe  and  al 

'  holy  churche.     But  I  am  ready  to  revoke  my  sayîng,  if  any  thin^ 

haue  passed  my  mouth  for  want  of  leaming.     And  to  submttte 

myselfe  to  correccion^  and  my  boke  to  reformacyon.     And,  sTs 

''  iching  the  poyntes  of  hubbandrye,  and  of  other  articles  conteyn- 

-,  -fi  hic  présent  b«ke,  I  v  *^  not  $ay  that  it  is  the  best  way,  aad 
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Il  tenre  bett  in  ail  places  ;  but  I  saye,  it  îs  the  best  waye  that 
îT  I  coulde  prove  by  ezperyence,  the  whiche  haue  bene  a  houM^ 
Ider  thys  XL.  yeres,  and  more.  And  haue  assayed  many  aod 
rers  waies,  and  done  iny  diligence  to  prove»  by  experie&o^ 
lich  should  be  the  best  way. 

THE  AUCTOR, 

*  GOf  littel  qoere,  and  récommende  me 

*  To  al  that  thys  treatyse  shall  se,  hère,  or  rede, 

*  Prayîng  them  therwyth  contented  to  be, 

*  And  to  amende  it  in  places,  where  as  is  nede. 

'  Of  éloquence  they  may  perceyue  I  want  ye  sede^ 

*  And  rethoryke  in  me  doth  not  abounde. 

'  Wherefore  I  hâve  sowen  such  sede  as  I  found.  * 

'  you  tbink  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  your  ioteIIi|;eot 
lication,  it  is  much  at  your  service  ;  aod  should  you  feel 
osed  to  know,  and  to  make  known»  a  little  more  of  the 
ling  of  our  forefathers,  I  wUI,  as  I  obeerved  in  the  former 
of  my  letter,  give  you  a  similar  analysis  of  Barnaby  Googe's 
c,  which,  though  of  a  later  date  than  the  work  before  us» 
printed  75  years  previous  to  that  of  Blyth,  I  am«  &c. 
itchingham^  Not  folk  ^  7 
April  lô/A  1817.        5  S.  Tayloh,  jun. 

oie. — Our  Correspondent  wiU  find  some  account  of  Fitzherberifa 
c  in  our  Number  for  May  I8I69  page  197,  where  it  is  statedU 
the  Boke  of  Husbandry  was  first  printed  in  ISSé-.  It  bas  been 
ited,  whether  it  be  really  the  work  of  Sir  Anthony  FitzheriMrt« 
f  a  person  of  that  naroe,  who  is  said  to  hâve  dealt  largely  îa 
n  ;  and  it  bears  évidence  that,  whœver  was  the  author,  he 
t  bave  had  much  expérience  in  such  transactions.  But  though 
early  work  cannot  be  aliogether  unknown  to  our  readers  ;  yet,  as 
brnier  account  of  it  was  necessarily  short,  and  does  not,  exc^pc 
le  short  instance,  give  any  of  the  eztracts  which  Mr  Taylor  has 
erly  selected  on  the  présent  occasion,  this  further  notice  cannot 
jo  be  interesting  to  tliose  who  bave  not  access  to  the  bnok  itselC 
h  îs  very  scarce. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hâve  a  similar  account  of 
je's  Treatise. — Con. 


->.«. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


I  take  the  bberty  of  handing  you  two  hints  of  an  aseful 
re,  considcring  your  work  the  proper  réceptacle  for  such 
»     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  J.  F. 


H^  IFints  on  Turntp  Sc/wingf  ani  Drying  Conû         May 

Tuniip  Crop  impraoed  by  Lime — anâ  Corn  dried  by  misùig  it 

mth  Husksfrom  the  Kiln. 

Mr  Robert  Walker,  farmer  at  Rosebank»  near  Livinggtone, 
bns  foundy  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  pat  intothe 
drills  at  turnip-sowing,  improyes  tbe  crop-^causes  them  grow 
later  in  autumn — and  so  become  more  hardy  dttring  winter. 

The  same  attentive  observer  bas  used  the  dried  husks,  or 
sheelings  of  corn  in  drying  moist  grain.  He  mixed  moist  grain 
of  last  crop  with  sheelings,  and  spread  the  mixture  over  a  loft* 
floor  :  the  efFect  was  such,  that  an  experienced  dealer,  on  see- 
ing  the  wheat  that  had  been  dried  in  uiis  manner,  affirmed  that 
it  was  of  crop  1815.  He  prefers  sheelings  reoently  from  the 
kîln,  as  having  the  greatest  attraction  for  moisture,  and  advises 
to  put  the  sheeh'ngs  amongst  the  corn  belbre  it  is  perfectly  dean- 
cd  from  its  chaiT,  as  the  barn-fanners  must  be  anerwards  used 
in  ridding  it  of  the  drying  material. 

Edinburgh^  lOtk  April^  1817. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  présent  State  of  Sheep-farmir^  in  Scotland. 

SlR, 

Before  entering  on  this  subject,  so  necessary  at  pre^ 
sent  to  be  taken  under  immédiate  considération^  I  must  apprise 
you,  that  I  neither  rent  lands  from  anv  proprietor,  nor  nave  I 
any  of  my  own  to  let  : — consequently»  1  bave  no  fiirther  interest 
in  the  statements  which  fôllow,  tban  any  other  wellwisber  to 
the  gênerai  prosperity  of  hîs  country  may  be  suf^sed  to  feel 
on  that  accouht  alone. 

But  things  are  fast  approachinff  to  a  crisia  witb  the  sheep- 

farmers  of  Scotland.      The  difficulties  and  embarrassmenta  of 

^hose  engaged  in  our  agriculture  bave,  of  late  yeara,  exdted  a 

nigh  degree  of  interest — ^have  been  viewed  as  a  great  natioiial 

joncern,  while  many  inquiries  bave  been  institutcd,  and  thco- 

rieii  formed,  to  ameliorate  their  condition  :  but  the  pecuÛariv 

:ritical  state  in  which  the  sheep-farmers  are  at  présent  placeOf 

las  not  only  been  neglected,  but  seems  to  be  utterly  unraown. 

7ew  of  that  class  think  of  publishing  their  difficulties,  or  any 

'Maternent  of  facts,  further  than  laying  them  before  their  lairds; 

vhoscem,  of  ail  men,  the  least  disposed  to  gi?e  puUidty  to  such 

^^«tementsy  or  even  to  admit  of  their  reality. 

t  ;<>  Vi\Q\^  timp^  however,  that  the  pn^rietors  should  knair 
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Ùke  critical  eircumstances  of  their  farmers,  else  they  must  in- 
iallibly  corne  to  the  knowiedge  of  them  in  a  way  tbat  is  neither 
treditable  nor  profitable;  and  that  they  should  yield  them  a 
serions  considération  ;  for  their  interests  are  not  merely  connect* 
ed,  they  are  literally  and  invariably  the  same.  And  as  it  was 
my  fortune  to  visit  most  of  the  pastoral  districts  in  Scotland 
last  summer,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  you  may  dépend 
upon  the  statements  I  ^ive,  as  being  as  nigh  to  the  truth  as  any 
average  view  may  be  of  a  scène  so  diversified. 

In  the  JlrU  place,  then,  I  cannot  calculate  the  actual  loss  of 
sheep  and  lambs  last  spring  as  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
Bumber  over  at  Icast  two-thirds  of  Scotland — that  is,  therc 
were  fewer  live-stock|  old  and  young,  upon  those  lands,  be- 
jbre  the  summer  sales  commenced  last  year,  than  there  onght 
to  bave  been.  In  tbat  range  of  mountainous  country,  strctch- 
ing  from  Inverness  to  the  banks  of  Lochlomond,  1  know  the 
loss  by  death  to  be  much  beyond  .that*  For  every  five  lambs 
tbat  wont  to  be  brought  to  market  from  thèse  cxtensive  dis- 
tricts, there  was  not  one  at  an  average  last  year;  and  thèse  most 
wretched  both  in  size  and  quality.  Even  at  St  BosweH's  Pair, 
which  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  south  of  Scotland  for  prime 
lambs  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  it  appeared,  by  the  customs,  that 
there  was  not  one-third  of  the  numbcrs  that  had  been  there  in 
fione  previous  seasons  ;  neither  was  the  demand  or  the  priées 
good  for  those  that  came,  owing  partly  to  the  iuferiority  of  the 
stock. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  indeed,  that  lie  contiguous  to  tl)o 
Atlantic^  the  loss  in  full-grown  sheep  was  not  material  ;  but 
in  every  quarter  the  loss  in  lambs  was  great  beyond  exam- 
ple. 1  chanced  to  travel  over  several  of  Uie  interior  districts 
of  the  Highlands  in  May  last,  at  the  very  season  when  it  is 
generally  most  delightful  to  journey  through  pastoral  countries^ 
wbile  the  lambs  are  playing  in  jocund  groups,  and  their  dams 
feeding  at  case  on  the  stilT  frcshening  swaru;  but  such  a  scène 
of  woe  and  misery  as  the  woolly  tribes  then  presented,  I  never 
witnessed,  and  hope  never  to  witness  again.  During  the  se- 
vere  weather  that  occurrcd  late  in  May,  the  ewes  that  had 
nursed  their  lambs  carcfuliy,  though  with  difficulty,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  left  them  by  scores  to  pcrish,  and  seemed  glad  to 
Set  out  of  their  sight  ;  —famine  ovcrpowcred  the  kindncss  of 
aeir  nature; — they  scarçply  uttcrcd  a  bleat,  on  leaving  their  hnp- 
lessprogeny  to  immédiate  death;  and  I  could  not  hejp  thioking 
there  was  a  kind  of  despair  in  tlicir  looks  and  motions,  that 
1  had  never  seen  beforc.     One  cold  inclement  day,  in  a  walk 
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throngh  the  Braes  of  GlenoFehy»  I  counted  upwarcb  of  ait 
hundred  lambs  by  the  way,  that  seemed  ail  newly  dead»  and 
nearly  as  many  more  that  had  lain  quietly  down  to  peruh, 
withont  fur ther  exertion* 

In  fishing  along  the  river  Lyon  for  about  two  hoHrs  one  day^ 
in  the  finest  pasture  glen  m  the  Highlands,  I  connted  six^-' 
three  carcases  of  old  sbeep  by  the  side  of  the  stream — aO  ap- 
pearing  to  hâve  died  of  sheer  hunger. — But  it  is  neediess  ta 
descend  to  particulars. — Were  I  to  détail  every  individual  losa 
that  was  recounted  to  me,  I  might  fill  up  your  whole  Ma- 
gazine. 

The  farmer's  sHmmer  sales  were,  of  course,  redoced  last  year 
to  almost  nothingy  if  we  except  his  cast  of  wedders^  whicn  hé 
was  obligea  to  sell,  withont  having  it  in  his  power  io  sup- 
ply  their  place  by  the  same  number  of  wedder  nogs.    And  ta 
what  did  the  prices  of  thèse  amount,  reduced  in  numbers  aa 
they  were,  at  Falkirk  last  autumn  ?    Not  to  ene  half  ot*  that 
they  were  wont  to  bring  to  the  seller.     The  wool  is  reduced 
one  third  in  value,  as  nearly  as  ean  be  calculated  ;  and  the  live- 
atock  that  still  remains  in  the  farmer's  hand,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.    He  owes  the  last  year's  rent  to  his  laird,  or  bas  paid 
it  from  some  other  fund  than  the  profits  of  his  farm.     Take  ail 
thèse  things  together,  Sir,  and  calculate  to  the  highest  item  that 
markets  wilt  sanction,  and  you  will  find,  that  every  farmer  wha 
h  as  no  funds  exclusive  of  his  live- stock  (and  they  are  too  speca« 
lative  to  be  so  provident),  has  his  capital  reduced  <me  halfdX  the 
very  least  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelvc  months.    This  is  a  se- 
rious  considération  for  proprietors.     If  things  are  sufièred  ta 
go  on  in  the  same  style  for  another  season,  the  farmer's  stock 
will  be  wasted  to  nothing.     I  speak  from  extensive  personal  ao- 
quaintance,  Sir  ;  and  I  know,  that  a  great  number  of  tbat  class- 
are  at  présent  hanging  on  in  desperate  circumstances,  unable  ta 
oay  their  rents,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  their  farms  on  account 
jf  the  réduction  in  the  price  of  sheep.     They  find  that,  were 
'hey  ta  do  so,  before  the  arrears  in  rent  were  paid  oflT,  their 
"Capital  would  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing,  and  quite  unfit 
hem  to  begin  again  on  a  new  scale.     Failures  are  daily  occur* 
'ng  among  them,  both  in  the  south  and  north  ;  and  I  am  in- 
ormed  that,  on  one  nobleroan^s  property  alone,  no  fewer  thaa 
brty  séquestrations  hâve  been  issued  in  the  course  of  one  wedc.— 
'*-  is  utter  madness. — The  farmer  cannot  work  impossibilities  ^ 
-nd  if  the  capital  employed  in  stocking  whole  districts  be  thua 
-nnihilated,  where  is  another  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
*king  that  land  anew  ?     Or,  granting  that  it  could; — whep 
)ga'  1  be  placed  în  the  banda  of  mea  of  so  much  expesir 
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It  18  necdiess  to  enter  into  any  subtile  théories  on  this  subject^ 
Sir  ; — tbere  ie  but  one  efficient  remedy — it  is  a  simple  one,  and 
ipparent  to  every  eye.  The  rents  must  be  lowered  to  some  kind 
of  proportion  with  the  times,  for  at  présent  there  is  none  exists 
between  them  ;  and  of  this  the  farmers  should  be  instanUy  ap« 
prized,  in  order  that  they  may  be  induced  to  make  some  exer-« 
lion  to  préserve  their  crédit;  for,  with  the  prospect  at  présent  be- 
fore  them,  it  is  impossible  they  can  do  it  long.  I  find  that  they 
are  even  afraid  to  talk  over  their  concerns  with  their  most  inti- 
mate  friends  and  relations — and,  I  fear,  strive  to  think  of  themL 
as  little  as  possible. 

It  is  well  known,  that  no  gentleman  ever  makes  any  profit  by 
farming  his  own  land.  I  therefore  judge  the  mutual  jcalousy 
that  subsists  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  be  an  unnatu- 
rai  feeling,  and  one  that  is  préjudiciel  to  the  interests  of  both  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  sooner  a  right  understanding  between  parties 
that  dépend  so  much  on  one  another  can  be  effected,  the  oetter* 
Now,  it  is  not  only  natural  that  generosity  should  be  extended 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  class,  but,  in  the  présent  instance^ 
it  is  necessary,  and  no  more  than  the  farmer's  due.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  latter  having  promised  more  than  he  is  able 
to  pay  for  his  farm,  is  a  species  of  generosity,  though  not  so  ob- 
vions or  praiseworthy  as  the  other — it  orîginates  in  principlea 
pcrhaps  superior.  He  was  willing  to  make  every  exertion — to 
Bubmit  to  every  possible  deprivation,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  proprietor's  land,  and  pay  him  the  wholc  profits;  for  pro- 
fit to  himself  he  could  scarcely  calculatc  upon  : — If  seasons  and 
markets  hâve  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  what  he 
promised,  it  is  certainly  sufficient  if  he  pay  ail  that  he  makes. 

I  think  that  every  farm  that  has  been  let  at  rack-rent  during 
the  last  16  years,  should  be  at  once  given  down  one  third  from 
Whitsunday  1816:  the  remainder  is  still  more  than  the  présent 
times  will  warrant,  calculating  at  the  highest  rate  of  markets. 
Let  the  proprietor,  if  he  will,  still  keep  the  power  in  his  own 
band,  and  demand  more  as  the  priées  of  wool  and  lean  stock  ad- 
i^ance  in  the  market;  but  by  ail  means  let  the  farmer  see  that  he 
joes  not  wish  his  ruin  ;  and  that,  if  he  continue  industrious,  he 
nay  still  hâve  a  prospect  of  working  his  way:  Without  at  least 
he  prospect  of  the  possibilité  of  tliis,  every  farmer  must  sink 
nto  apatby  and  inaction,  and  his  all'airs  get  into  confusion. 

I  biDlieve  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  calculale  on  takîng 
heir  farms  into  their  own  hands,  at  Icast  fpr  a  time,  until  things 
lave  a  more  promising  appearance;  but,  unless  it  be  with  a 
'îew  to  exécute  improvomciUs  which  a  farmer  cannot  so  well 
îffect,  it  isy  upon  ihc  wholc,  a  bad  system.     A  proprietor  ne- 
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ver  makes  a  rent  cqual  to  the  smallest  that  a  fariner  thinks  of 
offering  ;  and  if  he  chance  to  get  a  cast  one  year,  he  generally 
loses  as  much  the  next.  I  cannot  account  for  this  want  of 
success  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  I  never  knew  an  instance 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  haply  owin^,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
eircumstance  of  his  not  being  abie  to  oversee  his  affaira  him» 
self: — he  has,  iti  conséquence,  far  too  many  people  to  employ» 
every  one  of  whom  imposes  on  him  in  a  less  or  greater  degree* 
People  may  be  an  advantageous  stock  upon  land,  when  ail 
of  them  main  tain  themselves  ;  but  a  la£jge  number  of  domestics 
is  the  mildew  of  ail  profit  or  success.  The  truth  is,  that  a  laird 
need  hardly  scruple  to  take  a  farmer's  best  offer  ;  for  such  is  the 
émulation  and  compétition  that  exists  among  that  class,  that  if 
they  make  a  little  of  one  lease,  the  lairda  are  ahnost  sure  to  get 
aU  the  next. 

The  présent  times  hâve  confirmed  the  truth  of  this.  Mafiy 
people  supposed  farming  to  be  an  excellent  concern  ;  but  it  u 
now  too  well  ascertained,  that  very  few  farmérs  hâve  made  any 
money,  but,  oh  the  contrary,  that  a  great  proportion  of  them 
bave  not  their  stocks  free.  It  is  needless,  then,  to  argue^  as 
most  proprietors  do,  that  the  farmers  bave  had  many  good  years. 
ànd  high  markets,  and  it  is  very  wonderful  that  they  cannot  stand 
one  that  is  bad  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  hâve  nothmg  to 
lose.  Whether  they  hâve  learned  to  live  up  to  their  income,  or 
speculated  beyond  their  means,  is,  in  the  présent  case,  of  no 
avail  ;  it  is  too  évident  that  few  of  them  bave  any  abstract  funds. 
Besides,  the  loss  suiFered  last  year  was  no  ordinary  one.  Had 
the  actual  loss  of  sheep  and  lambs,  or  the  great  réduction  in 
price  corne  either  of  them  singly,  the  farmer  might  bave  stood 
his  ground  ;  but,  both  combined,  and  to  such  an  extent,  was 
rather  too  much  at  once  ;  for,  I  must  again  repeat,  that  neither 
was  the  loss  of  stock  by  deatb,  or  the  réduction  in  price,  ever  80 

Seat  bij  xmehalfy  since  the  commencement  of  sheep-farming  in 
is  country. 

Besides,  Sir,  T  fear  it  is  too  obvions  that  the  présent  fall  in 

:he  priées  of  wool  and  live-stock,  is  no  temporary  one,  but  is  a 

^neral  and  unprecedented  rise  in  the  value  of  specie,  whichhas 

nervaded  and  paralyzed  every  departmént  of  trade,  as  well  as  of 

itaple  produce.     If  this  is  taken  into  account,  you  wiil  see  that 

t  is  impossible  the  farmer  can  go  on  with  the  présent  high  rent 

hanï^ing  ovcr  his  hcad.     Most  of  them  are  one  year  behind  in 

laying  their  rcnts;  and  I  hâve  oflate  astounded  many  of  them 

iot  a  little,  by  showing  them,  that  if  they  suifer  themselves  to 

ail  behind  another  year,  they  cxhaust  their  whole  stock. 

"  si -^rt,  Sir,  I  conccive  the  subject  to  be  deserving  of  tbe 
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eurliest  considération  ;  and  as  ail  that  I  désire  is  to  excite  in- 
qoiry,  convinced  that  no  cause  sufifers  from  the  truth  being 
known»  I  send  you  thèse  few  loose  remarks,  which  you  may 
tlirow  imo  any  sbape  or  form  you  chuse.  Should  they  prove  in 
the  smallest  degree  instrumental  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  farmersi  my  end  is  gained  ;  but  should  they  not»  the  in* 
jnry  sustiûned  will  be  none  of  mine. 

James  Hogq. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOU  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE» 

Sir, 

In  the  laët  Number  of  Tilloch*s  Philosophical  Maga- 
lincy  I  observe  two  articles,  which  I  should  imagine  your  rcad- 
«rs,  many  of  whom  are  not  likeiy  to  peruse  Scientific  Jour* 
nais,  will  be  ^ad  to  see  transferred  to  your  pages.  They  are 
Bot  only  for  the  most  part  of  a  popular  description,  but  the 
aubjects  of  them  fall  very  properly  under  the  title  of  your  Ma- 

gzinei  &nd  they  are  in  themseWes  interesting,  both  for  the  in- 
rmation  they  convey,  and  the  high  authorities  firom  which 
diey  emanate.  The  first  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature  ;  and, 
though  not  perhaps  in  every  part  of  such  immédiate  utility  in 
tiiis  country  as  the  second,  is  nevertheless  well  deserving  of  no» 
iice.  It  throws  some  light  on  the  question  regarding  the  weight 
of  floùr  from  inferior  wheat,  proposed  in  your  Number  for  No- 
vember  last,  to  which  po  answer  bas  appeared  in  your  Num- 
ber for  February  $  and  also  on  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  grain 
for  seed  $  ^pd  o^her  topiqi  of  peculiar  importance  at  this  time* 

Abftract  qf  **  Instruction  conceming  the  Making  qf  Breadfrom 
jPqn^aged.  Cam.  Framed  by  a  spécial  Commission^  named  ty 
IfisExcellency  the  Secretaty  qf  State  for  the  Department  qf 
the  Interiorf  and  composed  qf  Messrs  Gau,  Honorary  Coun-- 
sellor  qfState^  Président;  Morel  de  Vinde,  Peer  qf  France  i 
St  Martin,  Commissary  General  ofHospitals:  Bosc,  Yvart, 
Thenard,  Gay  Lussac  and  Silvestrï;  (Secretary)  Mem^ 
hers  qf  the  "Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  'J^  Published  28/A  Feb^ 
i8l7. 

The  continuai  raîns  which  hâve  fallen  this  year  durine  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September^  *  bave  rendçaréd  thç 

♦  In  the*  months  of  Juîj  an4  Àugust,  1W6,  about  three  tîmcs 
as  muçh  rain,  and,  in  i^e  inonth     fSepteiibef,  àbout  twica  as  miùch, 
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labours  of  the  harvest  difficult,  and  hâve  affected  a  part  of  Us 
produce* 

A  crop  wbicb  seemed  to  promise  a  remarkable  fecundity,  al» 
though  it  had  been  already  a  long  time  retarded  by  the  influenoe 
of  the  cold  and  wet  season,  has  occasioned  much  inquiétude  and 
fatigue  to  cultivators. 

Some  instructions  hâve  been  published»  în  order  to  austain 
their  zeal,  and  direct  their  labours.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  them  to  put  their  sheaves  under  cover  as  soon  as  eut  ;  and 
not  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  harvest,  to  lead  their  produce 
home.  It  has  been  also  advised,  that  when  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  any  sheaves  upon  the  ground,  they  should  form  them 
into  litde  upright  stacks,  put  some  covering  over  them,  and 
thus  secure  them  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  wet  :  And 
more  particulariy,  they  hâve  been  cautioned  against  heaping 
wet  sheaves  in  granaries  or  in  stacks, — and  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  thrashing  them  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  them  at  least  a  part  of  the  grain  which  they  contain» 
and  drying  the  grain  before  sending  it  to  the  mill. 

Thèse  useful  instructions  hâve»  without  doubt,  been  suflScî- 
ently  disseminated  $  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  an  inconsider* 
ate  attachment  to  old  habits  has  prevented  them  from  being 
every  where  followed  with  that  attention  which  they  ment; 
and  it  becomes  thus  the  more  urgent  to  provide  the  proper  re- 
medy,  and  prevent  the  progressive  and  prolonged  increase  of 
the  eviL 

Altérations  in  Wet  Grain. 

Crops  which  hâve  been  for  a  long  time  more  or  less  exposed 
io  an  abundant  humidity,  expérience  différent  sorts,  and  diA 
ferent  degrees  of  altérations.  In  each  of  thèse  différent  statest 
they  présent  différent  results — to  the  cultivator  in  regard  to  his 
eeed — to  the  miller  in  grinding — and  to  the  baker  in  bread^ 
making. 

Wet  grain,  when  heaped  up  in  granaries  or  in  stacks,  with- 
out currents  of  air  being  preserved  through  the  interior,  as 
has  frequently  been  recommended,  goes  speedily  to  ruin  :  The 
humidity  does  not  ascend  to  the  top  so  as  to  evaporate  ;  it  con^* 
centrâtes  in  the  interior;  it  rots  the  straw;  and  according  to  ita 
r.bundance  or  its  température,  hastens  the  germination  which  has 
begun,  or  rather  excites  a  fermentation  which  beats  and  disco- 


fell,  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  1815.  The  mean 
emperature  ^or  the  nine  first  months  of  1816,  was  twQ  degrees  tos 
'^Q  ♦Kat  0*    h«  "înç  first  months  of  1815, 
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.  lonrs  the  grain  ; — at  times  the  grain  becomes  even  mouldy,  and 
tbe  straw  reduced  to  tbe  state  of  dung. 

The  granaries  and  farro-yards  hâve  this  year  presented  corn 
in  a]l  tnese  différent  states.  When  tbe  grain  of  such  çorn  is 
«ent  witbout  préparation  to  the  mill,  it  clogs  the  milstones,  and 
îs  difficnlt  to  work  :  if  tbe  germination  bas  only  just  comnieneed, 
tbe  process  goes  on  and  is  soon  completed  in  tbe  sacks  ;  and  tbe 
flour  made  from  it  begins  in  a  few  days  to  coliect  into  pièces  of 
.  auch  a  consistency,  mat.  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it 
workable,  to  pound  it  with  mallets.  Flonr  of  this  description  is 
difBcuIt  to  work,  even  when  very  speedily  used  ;  and  wben  it 
gets  old  it  is  impossible  to  make  bread  of  it  witbout  mixing  H 
with  some  of  a  better  sort. 

Grain  tbiis  deteriorated  always  losespartof  itsnatural  weight. 
Thus  while  tbe  good  grain  of  1815  and  1816  weighs  commonly 
firom  73  to  75  kilogrammes  eacfa  hectolitre,  tbe  same  quantity, 
if  it  bas  begun  to  germinate,  will  weigh  only  61  kik>grammes  5 
•  hectogrammes  ; — if  greatly  germinated,  55  kilogrammes  r-*if 
red-beated,  63  kilogrammes; — and  if  moulded  witbout  bèing 
germinated,  57  kilogrammes,  Notbing  serves  so  well  as  weisb- 
mg,  to  ascertain  tbe  degree  of  altération  wbich  grain  aufiers 
from  tbe  effect  of  bumidity. 

Tbe  produce  of  grain  in  thèse  différent  states  is  commonly  as 
ibllows. — The  good  grain  of  1815:  58  kilogrammes  5  hecto- 
grammes of  flour  ana  poUard,  1 1  kilogrammes  of  bran.  Tbat 
of  1816  :  56  kilogrammes  5  hectogrammes  of  flour  and  poQard, 
14  kilogrammes  5  hectogrammes  of  bran.  Grain  dightly  ger- 
minated:  40  kilogrammes  5  hectogrammes  flour  and  pollard,  17 
kilogrammes  2  hectogrammes  7  decagrammes  bran.  Greatly 
germinated  :  36  kilogrammes  7  hectogrammes  5  decagrammes 
of  flour  and  pollard,  and  17  kilogrammes  7  hectogrammes  5 
decagrammes  of  bran.  Red-heated:  44  kilogrammes  of  flour 
and  pollard,  15  kilogrammes  of  bran.  And  lastly,  grain  mould* 
cd  produces  only  35  Kilogrammes  5  hectogrammes  ^ur  and  pol- 
iard,  and  13  kilogrammes  1  hectogramme  of  bran. 

Damaged  Grain  ought  not  to  he  employed  as  SeeJL 

Grain  wbich  bas  germinated,  been  heated  or  moulded,  ooght 
by  no  means  to  be  used  as  seed.  In  the  experiments  wbich  faave 
been  made  this  year  with  much  care,  in  order  to  détermine  in 
wbat  degree  grain  wbich  bas  been  in  difièrent  proportions  dete« 
riorated,  dry  and  wet,  may  yet  be  available  as  seed,  it  bas  been 
found,  tbat  grain  if  it  has  suffered  a  commencement  of  germi- 
nation does  not  rise  but  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  of  tbe 
«eed  employed; — ^if  strongly  germinated,  in  the  proportion  of 
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one-third  ;  and  if  fired  or  moulded,  of  not  more  than  one-fi(Uu 
The  stalks  are  in  ail  cases  of  a  paler  colour  and  of  a  less  vigo- 
rous  appearance  than  jthose  from  healthy  seed,  and  give  little 
promise  of  living  to  maturity. 

Effects  of  Humidity  on  the  constituent  Parts  of  Corn. 

It  is  chiefly  the  glutinous  part  which  is  altered  in  corn  which 
has  been  exposed  to  humidity.  The  gluten  loses  almosl  entirdy 
its  adhesive  powers;  and  dissolves  into  a  sort  of  pap  or  starch^ 
in  place  of  presenting  that  consistency  and  elasticity  which  dis- 
tinguish  Sour  of  good  quality,  and  are  of  suoh  conséquence  it\ 
the  making  of  bread* 

Drying  of  Grain, 

The  drying  of  wet  grain  is  the  only  means  of  arresting  tbe 
pro^i^ress  of  its  destruction, 

The  most  simple  mode  for  this  purpose,  and  that  which  can 
be  most  generally  adopted,  is  to  dry  the  grain  in  a  baking-oveOt 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  coudtry  places. 

The  grain  may  be  put  into  the  oven  immediately  after  the 
bread  has  been  withdrawn  ;  the  température  is  then  at  such  a 
degree  that  a  person  may  introduce  his  naked  arm  without  being 
much  incommoded  by  the  beat.  *  After  the  grain  has  been 
thrown  into  the  oven,  it  should  be  spread  into  a  bed  of  from 
cight  to  ten  centimètres  (from  three  to  four  inches)  in  thickness, 
and  stirred  frequently  with  a  shovel  or  rake,  in  order  to  facili-* 
tate  the  disengagement  of  the  vapour.  At  the  end  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  state  of  humidity  in  which  the 
grain  is,  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  oven  :  It  will  then  be' 
sufficientiy  dried  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air  until  peffectly 
cooled,  will  hâve  acquired  ail  the  qualities  necessary  to  render  ic 
fit  both  for  the  miller  and  the  baker. 

Ovens  which  are  surmounted  by  a  platform,  offer  a  very  easy 
means  of  drying,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
iegree  of  température  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  give 
.ne  platform. 

Another  very  simple  means  which  the  Commission  hâve  em- 
ployed,  consists  in  drying  the  grain  in  a  flat  iron  or  copper  caul- 
dron.  The  dimensions  of  tnat  employed  were  four  ïeéi  in 
Hdth,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  depth.    At  one  of 

^  In  some  of  the  experiments  of  the  Commissior,  the  grain  has 
~^n  introduced  into  the  oven  when  heated  even  to  190  degrees  cen- 
igr.  (150  degrees  Reaomnr).  It  has  been  then  well  dried  in  fiv£ 
ininutes   and  without  F'jff'^ring  any  injury. 
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its  extremitiefl  a  stove  was  placed,  of  such  a  constrnctioiiy  tbat 
either  wood  or  pitcoal  or  turf  might  be  burned  in  it  ;  and  from 
this  stove  thesmoke  was  circulated  under  the  cauldron,  by  meana 
of  flues,  whicb,  being  made  of  brick,  served,  besides,  to  sup- 
port the  cauldron  itself.  In  adopting  this  method  of  drying,  the 
bed  of  grain  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  inch  thick,  and 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  with  a  rake.  The  temper* 
ature  sbould  be  at  least  from  90  to  100  centigrades  ;  perhaps  it 
Diay  eveuy  without  inconvenience,  be  raîsed  as  high  as  iSO. 
The  place  in  which  the  opération  is  carried  on,  should  be  ven- 
tilated  from  time  to  time.  One  man  may,  with  an  apparatus  of 
this  description,  dry  more  than  twelve  bushels  of  corn  in  an 
hour,  reckoning  that  the  corn  does  not  contain  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  of  humidity*  * 

Process  of  Baking. 

As  the  yeast  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  fermentatioUi  no- 
thing  is  more  important  than  that  it  should  be  procured  in  the 
best  State.  It  ought  to  be  such  as  has  been  very  recently  pre» 
paredy  and  on  no  account  more  than  twenty-four  hours  old. 

Ail  potable  waters  are  good  for  baking.  The  best  âour  im- 
bibes about  one  half  of  its  weight  of  water  ;  middiing  good, 
from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth. 

The  température  of  the  water  ought,  in  gênerai,  to  be  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  air — that  is,  as  much  colder  as  the 
air  is  botter,  and  vice  versa. 

The  baking  of  flour  which  has  been  made  from  germinated 
grain^  ought  to  be  procceded  in  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
that  of  flour  from  grain  noways  injured  $  because  the  gluten  of 
such  flour  having  been  more  or  less  destroyed,  the  process  of 
its  fermentation  goes  on  much  quicker*  llie  water  èmployed 
ought  to  be  of  less  warmth  in  ail  the  opérations  ;  the  paste  should 
be  kneaded  more  firmly,  and  divided  into  loaves  of  less  thick- 
ness  ;  the  batch  should  be  put  into  the  oven  a  quarter  or  half  of 
an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  after  it  is  completed  ;  the  oven  should 
be  raised  to  a  higher  température  ;  the  bread  should  be  left  in 
the  oven  only  forty-five  minutes  or  less,  instead  of  an  hour, 
as  in  the  ordinary  case  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  given  out  for 
consnmptioa  till  two  or  tbree  days  after  it  has  been  baked.  By 
^ttending  to  thèse  directions,  bread  will  be  obtained  from  the 

*  In  the  nuracrous  experiments  which  Duhamel  has  made  upon 
the  desîccation  of  wet  or  germinated  corn,  he  has  never  found  more 
than  one-eighth  of  its  weight  îa  superabundapt  water  i  the  meaft 
^uoDtjty  fras  pnly  about  a  sixth. 
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flour  of  germinated  corn»  whicb,  without  being  as  good  as  that 
wbich  is  made  from  the  best  flour,  will  yet  be  sufficiently  aalu- 
brious  and  of  a  good  enough  appearance. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe»  however,  that  it  is  only  from  the 
flour  of  such  corn  as  has  been  very  sh'ghtiy  germinated,  that 
bread  of  the  above  description  can  be  obtained,  unless  the  corn 
kas  been  dried  before  being  ground  :  but  when  corn,  even  gready 
germinated,  has  undergone  such  previous  desiccation,  it  will 
yield  a  flour  capable  of  making  much  better  bread  than  flour 
from  corn,  which,  though  less  germinated,  has  not  had  the  be- 
nefit  of  drying. 

Previous  drying  has  not,  however,  been  found  sufficient  to 
render  grain  whicn  has  been  fired  or  moulded  capable  of  yield- 
ing  an  eatable  bread,  or  removing  the  nauseous  flavour  and  a- 
crid  taste  which  distinguishes  grain  thus  deteriorated. 

Mixtures  prqper  to  ameliorate  the  making  of  Bread  from  the 

FUmr  of  Damaged  Grain* 

It  is  only  by  a  mixture  with  good  flour  that  the  produce  of 
damaged  grain  can  be  turned  to  good  account.  By  joining  on* 
ly  one^third  of  good  flour  to  two-thirds  of  flour  from  fired  or 
moulded  grain,  a  bread  will  be  obtained  of  a  taste  not  anpa- 
latable  :  but  it  is  only  by  mixing  a  half,  or  rather  two*thirds,  of 
good  flour,  with  one-third  of  this  inferior  flour,  that  the  taste  of 
the  bread  produced  is  so  improved,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  consi^ 
dered  as  good  household  bread. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  it  is  vain  to  employ  a  greatar 
quantity  of  yeast  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  fabrication  of  die 
bread.  The  paste,  deprived  of  gluten,  is  unable  to  retain  the  e& 
fects  of  the  fermentation  excitea  by  the  yeast.    The  bread  has  a 

food  enough  extemal  appearance  ;  but  in  proportion  as  there 
as  been  an  excess  in  the  quantity  of  yeast,  its  coosisten<7  is  so 
much  the  less,  and  ail  the  bad  quaJities  of  the  flour,  in  respect  of 
flavour  and  taste,  hâve  a  fuller  development. 

Substitutesjbr  Wheaten  Flour  in  the  baking  of  Household 

Bread. 

The  mixture  of  a  third  of  the  flour  of  maize  or  barley  or  po- 
tatoes  with  a  third  of  good  flour,  and  a  third  of  flour  from  heat- 
ed  or  moulded  grain,  produces  a  bread  fully  equal  to  that  Tabd* 
eated  by  the  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  good  with  one-third  of 
damaged  flour* 

In  the  process  of  baking  with  such  mixtures,  there  is  no  di& 
fcrence  from  the  ordinary  mode  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that,  in  using  maize  or  potatoes,  the  oven  ought  to  be  less  heat- 
?c   hfin  for  ba  Vr  or  o&ts,  and  least  so  in  the  case  of  1>otatoeé» 
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The  foUowing  mixtures  of  thèse  and  other  substances  the 
Gommission  offer  with  confidence,  as  caiculated  to  form  excel* 
lent  bousehold  bread. 

Maize, 

One-half  maîze  and  one-half  barley,  with  a  leaven  of  wheaten 
fiour  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  weight. 

One-haif  maize  and  one-half  wneaten  flour.  A  more  agree- 
able  and  better  bread  it  is  impossible  to  eat. 

Oats* 

One-half  oatmeal  and  one-half  barley,  with  a  leaven  of  wheat* 
en  flour  of  rather  more  than  one-fiflh. 

One-half  oatmeal  and  one-half  wheaten  fleur.     Excellent. 

Barley. 

Acild  to  any  quantity  of  barley-flour  one-fifth  of  its  weight  in 
wheaten  leaven.     Bread  white  and  savoury. 

Barley  and  rye,  or  barley  and  wheat,  in  equal  proportions* 
The  last  is  equal  to  the  best  bread  of  wheaten  flour  alone. 

Buck'Wkeat. 

In  equal  proportions  with  barley  or  rye,  and  a  wheaten  leaven 
of  one-fifth  of  the  weight.  Or  still  better  with  one  entire  half 
ôf  wheaten  flour. 

Potatoes* 

In  gênerai  the  potatoe  may  serve  when  it  is  dry  for  one-half, 
•nd  when  fresh  or  new  for  two-thirds,  and  even  for  four-filîhs,  in 
the  fabrication  of  household  bread.  Tbis  last  quantity  of  four^ 
fifths  is  the  greatest  which  the  Commission  has  oeen  able  to  em- 
ploy  with  advantage  ;  but  ail  their  experiments  with  that  pro- 
portion hâve  been  attended  with  uniform  success. 

Oats,  barley,  rice  or  maize,  aiso  mix  well  with  potatoes,  when 
used  with  a  wheaten  leaven  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  weight. 

Employment  qfforeign  Substances. 

Varions  foreign  substances  nave  been  recommended  for  ame- 
Korating  the  fabrication  of  bread,  and  correcting  the  faults  of 
damaged  grain:  such  as  the  addition  of  alum,  carbonate  of  soda, 
magnesia,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sait  of  tartar,  vinegar,  sul* 
phate  of  iron,  gums,  &c.  The  Commission  hâve  made  experi- 
ments with  most  of  thèse  substances  ;  and  some  of  them  do  ap« 
pear,  in  fact,  to  possess,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  qualities  which 
hâve  been  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Commission  see  no  ne- 
cessity  for  recurring  to  any  such  foreign  aids, — most  of  which  do 
not  in  themselves  possess  any  nutritive  quality, — as  long  as,  by  a 
previons  desiccation  of  the  grain,  by  good  grinding  and  by  pro- 
per  care,  a  wholesome  bread  may  be  obtained  ijrom  ail  wet  or 
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germinated  grain,  and  as  long  as,  even  in  the  case  of  fionr  of  the 
most  deteriorated  description,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  por- 
tion of  good  flour  to  obtain  an  excellent  housebold  bread» 

The  otlier  article  promises  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  manufius- 
ture  of  the  damaged  grain  of  lest  crop,  and  ought  to  be  circiilat- 
ed  as  widely  as  possible.  The  name  of  the  writer»  and  the 
number  of  experiments  he  has  made,  entitle  his  communication 
to  much  greater  weight  than  can  be  claimed  by  the  varions 
anonymous  recipes  wfaich  hâve  lately  appeared  in  the  newa* 
papers. 

~  Observations  on  the  Changes  produced  in  the  nea>  Whemi  ;  and  on 
the  Means  of  improving  the  Flour.  By  Edmund  Davy  Esq.^ 
Prqfessor  of  Chemisttyj  and  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Institution, 
In  a  Letter  to  Mr  TiUoch. 

The  subject  on  which  I  recently  addressed  you  haa  since  oo 
cupied  my  attention.  I  hâve  extended  my  researches,  and  ae- 
kcted  from  previous  inquiries  such  observations  and  expérimenta 
as  were  unnoticed  in  my  late  communication* 

It  appears  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  average  quality 
of  the  last  year's  wheat  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  former  years. 
^hatever  aefects  it  may  possess,  they  must  be  referred  to  changes 
produced  in  the  grain,  in  conséquence  of  the  unfavourable  cur^ 
cumstances  under  which  the  crops  ripenedi  or  were  saved  in  the 
late  unpropitious  harvest  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve 
the  new  flour,  for  the  purpose  of  makinç  bread,  ought  to  be 
founded  on  some  previous  knowledge  ot  the  injury  the  wheat 
had  sustained.  The  hope  of  being  aole  to  correct  the  bad  qoA- 
lities  of  the  flour,  induced  me,  more  than  two  months  ago^  to 
turn  my  leisure  moments  to  the  subject.  I  entered  on  the  investi» 
galion  with  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  new  wheat  and 
flour.  I  examined  several  samplëlof  new  wheat  ;  they  had  ail, 
to  a  certain  extent,  undergone  the  process  of  germination  or  inci- 
pient  végétation.  In  some  cases  the  germen  had  protruded  from 
about  l-lOth  to  5-10th8  of  an  inch,  and  the  radicle  from  about 
i-lOth  to  above  an  inch  in  length.  Thèse  were,  it  is  true,  the 
very  worst  samples  I  could  procure.  1  likewise  examined  several 
spécimens  of  wheat  from  différent  parts  of  this  county,  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  those  I  hâve  mentioned  ;  but  in  ail  of  them 
it  was  discoverable,  on  a  minute  inspection,  that  a  slight  and 
partial  germination  had  taken  place.  And  I  hâve  been  given  to 
understand,  that  the  average  wheat  of  the  coontry  has  sufièred 
B^re  gr  less  in  this  way,    &>ome  crops  germinated  before  Uiey 
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were  ready  for  the  sickie,  and  others  after  they  were  eut  down 
and  made  up  into  sheaves. 

As  the  natural  germination  of  the  wheat  appeared  to  be  similar 
to  that  efiSïCted  by  artificial  means,  in  the  malting  of  barley,  in 
which  a  portion  of  tbe  farinaceous  part  of  tlie  grain  is  convcrtcd 
into  saccharine  matter,  I  made  some  experiments  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  how  &r  this  opinion  was  well  founded*  I  placed 
différent  samples  of  new  wheat  in  tin  dishes,  and  thoroughiy 
dried  them  on  a  hot  iron  plate.  The  grain  had  a  sweetish  taste 
resembling  malt,  and  afforded  with  warm  water  aji  infusion, 
which,  when  boiled  down  nearly  to  drjmess,  had  a  sweet  taste» 
and  consisted  of  saccharine  and  mucilaginoas  matter. 

I  mixed  some  new  seconds  flour  of  bad  quality  with  distilled 
waten  A  fier  about  forty  hours  the  fluid  was  passed  throagh  a 
filter.  The  solution  had  a  slight  sweetish  taste  ;  on  being  boiled» 
a  little  albumen  coagulated,  and  after  the  fluid  was  evaporated 
to  i-14th  of  its  original  volume,  the  residnal  liquor  was  quite 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  consisted  of  mucilage  and  sugar.  On 
making  a  comparative  trial  with  good  old  flour,  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  obtained  was,  in  proportion,  very  inconsîaer* 
able* 

I  made  bread  with  the  new  seconds  flour,  warm  water,  and 
yeast,  without  any  sait.  Some  of  the  bread  was  put  in  distilled 
water  for  twenty*four  hours  ;  the  clear  fluid  was  then  decant'ed 
and  boiled  down  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residual  liquor  was 
sweet.  It  was  further  evaporated  and  digested  in  warm  alcohol, 
The  sQgar  was  dissolved  by  tlie  spirit,  and  there  remained  a 
wfaite  suDstance  which  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  was  princi" 
pally  mucilage.  The  spirituous  solution  was  boiled  to  dryness» 
and  the  sugar  remained.  It  tasted  of  the  spirit,  and  was  also 
mixed  with  a  little  mucilage. 

From  thèse  trials  it  scemed  probable  that  the  bad  qualitîes 
of  the  new  flour  were  connected  with  the  production  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  grain  ;  and  this  opinion  acquired  additional 
%ridence  from  the  foUowing  experiments. 

I  made  two  small  loaves  ;  each  contained  half  a  pound  of  the 
best  old  flour,  and  the  same  quantity  of  yeast  and  sait.  In  fact» 
they  were  in  every  respect  similar  ;  with  the  exception,  that  one 
contained  100  grains  of  soft  sugar.  Before  they  were  baked,  it 
was  observed  that  the  dough  with  the  sugar  was  not  quite  so 
light  ;  it  had  not  apparently  fermented  so  well  as  the  other.  The 
loaves,  after  being  taken  from  the  oven  and  sufièred  to  cool,  were 
examined.  Tbe  loaf  without  j^ugar  appeared  to  hâve  al!  the 
requisites  of  excellent  bread.  The  property  of  elasticity  it  pos- 
ftessed  in  a  high  degree.     When  the  soft  part  of  the  bread  waa 
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pressed  ever  so  much  by  the  finger,  it  immediately  regained  itfl 
former  situation  without  leaving  any  impression  bebind.  The 
]oaf  with  su^ar  had  a  bitter  taste»  and  especially  the  crust  of  iu 
It  was  rather  disposcd  to  be  clammy.  It  was  net  nearly  so  elastic 
as  the  bread  without  sugar.  Whén  pressed  on  by  the  fingér  it 
slowly  recovered  its  situation,  but  the  impression  was  left  behiod^ 
The  colour  of  the  bread  with  the  sugar  was  also  a  little  impaired» 
I  made  a  similar  trial  with  good  old  American  flour,  and  the  re« 
sults  corrcsponded  very  nearly  with  those  detailed;  the  bread  with 
sugar  had  a  bitter  taste,  and  slightly  adhered  to  the  teeth;  whibt 
the  bread  without  sugar  was  excellent,  and  did  not  posséda  those 
properties  in  any  degree.  As  an  infusion  (of  the  bread  containing 
sugar)  in  cold  water  had  a  sweetish  taste  and  did  not  afièct  lit- 
mus  paper,  it  is  likely  a  part  at  least  of  the  sugar  remained  an- 
altered  in  the  bread. 

From  thèse  experiments  it  would  appear,  that  the  qoalitv  of 
bread  made  from  good  flour,  with  the  usual  additions,  is  impaired 
by  sugar  ;  ns  the  dough  with  sugar  did  not  rise  quite  so  well^ 
nor  was  the  bread  so  light  as  without  sugar.     I  should  conceive 
this  substance  tcndcd  rather  to  check  than  to  accelerate  fer- 
mentation in  such  circumstances.     A  certain  portion  of  saccha- 
rine matter  seems  cssential  to  the  panary  fermentation.     Good 
wheat  appears  to  possess  the  requisite  quantity,  which,  if  it  be 
increased  by  artificial  or  natural  means — whether  it  be  simply 
nddcd  to  the  flour,  or  produced  by  the  germination  of  the  grain,— 
atill  it  seems  to  act  by  retarding  the  fermentation  requisite  to 
produce  ^ood  bread,  or  bread  in  its  greatest  perfection.   The  case 
is  somewnat  similar  with  preserved  fruits  beginning  to  undeigo 
the  acetous  fermentation:  when  they  are  heated  with moresugar^ 
this  process  is  checked,  and  ail  further  chemical  changes  aresas- 
pended.     Common  sait  and  other  saline  substances,  as  is  well 
known,  arepowerfîil  antiseptics  when  used  in  quantity»  but  when 
employed  in  small  proportion  they  promote  putréfaction.    Sugar 
in  a  similar  way  appears  to  retard  or  promote  fermentation. 

The  efficacy  of  the  method  recommended  by  Mr  Hatchett»  of* 
improving  damaged  and  musty  corn,  by  exposing  it  to  the  agençy 
of  hot  water,  may  in  part  dépend  upon  its  dissolving  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  saccharine  as  well  as  the  musty  matter  of  the  grain. 
The  means  recommended  to  improve  the  newfiour  for  making 
bread,  are,  1.  By  drying  the  flour;  2.  By  mixing  with  the  flonr 
or  the  dough  some  innocent  and  cheap  material.  The  flour 
may  be  dricd  cither  slo*xly^  by  exposing  a  large  surface  of  it  be« 
fore  the  fire  for  several  hours,  and  occasionally  turning  it  ovcr; 
or  rapidly  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  agency  of  steam.  W^th  a  vieir 
to  asccrtain  the  most  efficient  mode  of  drying  the  flour,  I  made 
the  following  experiments  on  new  seconds  of  bad  quality. 
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Exp^  1. — One  pound  of  flour  in  a  sh&Ilow  tin  dish  was  placed 
before  the  fire,  and  occasionally  turned  OTer.  After  twenty-fonr 
hours  it  lo8t  one  ounce  in  weigiit  The  bread  from  it  was  of  s 
better  colour,  lî^hter,  and  rather  better*tasted  than  the  flour 
would  hâve  furnished  before  it  was  dried.  Still,  howeTer,  it  had 
a  disagreeable  taste,  which  was  eifectually  corrected  by  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  when  osed  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  grains 
to  a  pound  of  the  flour. 

Exp.  2. — One  pound  of  flour  in  a  tin  dish  was  placed  on  an  iron 
plate  for  eight  hours,  at  a  température  varving  from  about  200^ 
to  230^  It  lost  two  ounces  in  weight.  The  breftd  from  it  was 
not  improved,  but  heavy,  clammy,  and  of  a  bad  colour. 

Exp.  3. — One  pound  of  flour  in  a  diish  was  put  into  the  oven» 
and  exposed  to  a  température  varying  from  about  212^  to  250* 
for  three  hours  ;  it  lost  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight.  The  bread 
from  it  was  very  little  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  flour,  by  being  slowly  dried,  lost  any 
thing  besides  moisture,  I  put  two  ounces  of  it  into  a  tubulated 
retort,  placed  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
and  exposed  the  retort  to  the  température  of  about  90^  for  somei 
time.  A  little  fluid  came  over.  It  was  colourless  and  insipid,  and 
did  not  aflect  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  ;  and  lefl  no  residuum 
on  being  evaporated  to  dryness.  Hence  it  appeared  to  be  only 
water. — ^Fhese  expcriments  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  drying  the  flour  are  bcst  secured  by 
carrying  on  this  process  in  a  slow  and  graduai  manner*  And  as 
the  new  flour  in  Uie  act  of  drying  appears  to  lose  nothing  but 
water,  and  after  being  well  dried  it  still  makes  bread  of  indif- 
fèrent quality,  the  process  of  drying  can  only  be  regarded  as  s 
usefui  auxiliary,  and  by  no  means  supersedes  the  application  of 
otber  substances  as  correctives.  I  hâve  said,  a  moderate  warmtb^ 
long  continued,  seems  *to  improve  the  flour  more  than  a  higher 
température.  This  difièrence  may  probably  arise  from  varions 
considérations.  As  sugar  appears  to  be  injurions  to  flour,  and 
the  new  flour  contai ns  an  excess  of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  in 
a  comparatively  moist  state  ;  a  low  température  is  most  favour- 
able  to  incipient  fermentation,  by  which  process  the  excess  of 
sweet  matter  in  the  flour  may  bc  changed  into  vinous  spirit,  and 
be  dissipatcd  in  drying.  My  cxperiments  hâve  becn  too  limited 
to  enable  me  to  speak  accurately  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
Rour  dried  in  diScrcnt  wajs,  to  water.  I  obtained  one  resuit  that 
was  rather  unexpccted  : — I  shall  state  the  cxperiment  ;  but,  as  I 
had  not  an  opportunîty  of  repeating  it,  I  shall  décline  ail  com- 
ment on  it.    I  dried  eleven  ounces  of  bad  new  flour  on  a  hot 
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heartb  ;  in  six  hours  it  had  lost  nearly  two  ounces.  1  made  the 
dry  flour  up  into  dough,  but  fouod  that  it  reauired  less  water  for 
this  purpose  tban  an  equa]  weight  of  the  unaried  flour. 

The  principal  substances  employed  to  improve  the  new  flour 
for  bread»  appear  to  be  the  alkalies  and  their  compou^ds,  and 
the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  ;  and  I  présume  they  bave  been 
found  more  eificacious  in  this  way^  than  any  bodies  that  hâve 
yet  been  tried. 

In  my  former  communications»  I  hâve  recommended  the  use 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out 
its  agency  when  employed  in  bread.  I  shall  now  briefly  state 
some  comparative  cxperiments  I  made,  vtrhich  led  me  to  recom- 
mend  magnesia  in  préférence  to  any  of  the  other  alkaline  sub- 
stances. I  made  fourteen  small  loaves  of  the  new  seconds  flour, 
of  bad  quality  :  each  loaf  contained  half  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
nearly  the  same  quanti ty  of  yeast,  sait,  and  warm  wfiter. 
Ko.  1.  Loaf  containîng  only  the  above  substances. — Quite  heavy, 
and  so  clammy  as  readily  to  adhère  to  a  knife  and  the 
fingers  ; — bad  tasted. 

2.  Loaf  with  ten  grains  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  in  se* 

lution.— Lignterand  better  tasted  than  No.  1.;  but  ra« 
ther  clammy. 

3.  Loaf  with  twenty  grains  stick  potash  {Jcali  purum). — Bet- 

ter than  No.  1.  i  but  not  so  good  as  No.  2. 

4.  Loaf  with  twenty  grains  subcarbonate  potash. — Pretty 

good  ;  rather  better  than  No.  2. 

5.  Loaf  with  ten  grains  American  potash. — Improved»  but 

not  equal  to  No.  2. 

6.  Loaf  with  eight  grains  pure  potash. — Not  so  good  as 

No.  5. 

7.  Loaf  with  cîght  grains  pure  soda.— Inferior  to  No.  6. 
■8*^  Loaf  with  twenty  grains  carbonate  soda. — Just  as  bad  as 

No.  1.  ;  quite  vîscous,  adhering  to  the  teeth. 
9.  Loaf  with  forty  grains  ditto. — Better  than  No.  8,  but  în- 
frrior  to  No.  2. 

10.  Loaf  with  ten  grains  péarl  ash. — Improved,  but  not  ma- 

terially. 

11.  Loaf  twenty  grains  ditto — Tolerably  good,  scarcely  in- 

ferior  to  No.  2. 

12.  Loaf  with   little  pure  ammonia. — Scarcely  improved  j 

clammy,  and  bad  tasted. 
iS.  Loaf  witn  twenty  grains  of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia. — 
Yery  much  improved  ;  better  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing  ;  light  and  porous,  good  tasted,  and  not  in  tbc 
■east  clammy. 
^if  flftee"  r'^s  ditlc. — Scarcely  inferior  to  No.  IS. 
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Whenihe  new  floar  is  well  dried,  and  the  subcarbonate  of  mag- 
neiia  mixed  with  it  in  the  quantity  of  thirty  grains  to  a  pound 
of  flour  ;  good  bread  may  be  made  from  such  flour  with  the  ad- 
dition of  i-8th  or  l-6th  of  boiled  parsnips,  or  of  baked  or  boiled 
potatoes.  Baked  potatoes  seem  to  answer  better  than  boiled 
ones  :  they  are  drier,  and  more  mealy.  , 

Bread  made  from  the  new  flour  of  indiffèrent  or  bad  qoality^ 
has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste,  is  disposed  to  be  heavy  and 
dfunmy,  and  has  its  colour  impaired.  The  disagreeable  smdl 
and  taste  of  the  bread  teem  to  be  connected  with  the  présence 
of  an  excess  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  flour,  and  the  subse- 
quent  changes  it  undergœs  in  the  process  of  baking.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  alkaline  bodies  is  explained  on  the  idea  that  the 
nread  has  a  tendency  to  acidity,  which  is  counteracted  by  their 
présence  ;  or  they  neutralize  any  acid  formed,  and  thus  mate- 
rially  improve  the  bréad* 

From  a  comparative  trial  I  made,  it  would  appear  that  the 
new  flour  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten,  but  less  farina» 
tban  the  old  flour.  As  the  gluten  of  wheat  is  a  very  tenacious 
and  adhesive  substance,  and  of  a  dnll  gray  colour,  and  the  farina 
ôf  a  white  colour — ^and  as  the  finrmer  is  in  excess,  -and  the  latter  in 
deficiency,  in  the  new  âour,-^the6e  circumstances  may»  in  softe 
measure,  serve  to  explain  why  the  bread  is  disposed  to  be  clam- 
my,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Corkj  Jan.27.  1817. 

There  appears  to  be  some  différence  in  opinion  between  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  and  Mr  Davy,  respecting  the 
quantity  of  gluten  in  damaged  wheat,**and  on  the  expediency  of 
employing  loreign  substances  as  a  corrective  to  the  flour  of  such 
wheat  in  the  process  of  making  it  into  bread  ;  but  this  does  not 

rirhaps  detract  from  the  meriu  of  either  communication. — 
am,  &c. 
Edinburghj  April  1817.  M. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OP  THE  FARBIER's  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  Planiing  Trees. 
Sir, 

At  the  présent  enlîghtened  period,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous  to  point  OUI  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  your  highiy  re- 
spectable Journal,  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  planting  of 
I^orest  Trees,  in  a  country  where  so  little  remains  of  those  ex- 
tensive  woods  by  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  andently  co^ 
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vered.-  The  sheltcr,  the  ornament,  tbe  profit  and  utility,  whieh 
plantations  afTord»  must  be  obvions  to  every  person  of  reflection  f 
and  it  is  aiso  manifcst,  th<it  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and 
ejttcnsive  plantations  which  aiready  grâce  many  districts  ef 
Scotland,  niuch  remains  stiU  ta  he  done,  in  tbe  way  oî  conceal- 
innr  the  unsi^htly  nakedness  of  many  moor»  and  hiHs|  and  of 
subjectin^  them  to  the  only  bénéficiai  use  of  whicb  they  are 
susceptible*  Were  thèse  propositions  called  in  question^  it 
would  be  no  diilicult  task  to  establii«h  their  accuFacy  ;  but  as  I. 
I>ave  no  doubt  that  the  utilîty  of  plantiag  is  now  well  under- 
stood,  niy  object  is  to  recommend  to  the  attention?  of  tbose  who 
hâve  this  species  of  improvement  in  contemplation,  a  few  rules, 
and  observations,  of  a  practical  nature,  which  I  can,  firom  long 
expérience  and  carefui  observation,  affirn^  to  be  well  founded» 

In  the  gênerai  management  of  woods,  tbere  is  a  very  great 
error  in  mixing  ail  sorts  of  trees  together.  It  seems  to  bave, 
been  almost  the  universal  practice  (except  in  some  plantations 
of  Scotch  firs)  to  mix  many  sorts  together,  wiih  an  intention 
of  securing  a  fuU  crop  on  the  ground ;  under  tlie  idca,  that  if 
one  sort  failed,  another  might  grow.  But,  by  tbat  metbod^ 
ii  is  évident  that  the  utmost  extent  neither  of  profit  nor  orna*> 
ment  is  attained.  Almost  everywhere,  plantations  of  asli,  cim» 
oak,  beech)  birch,  pkine,  mountain-ash,  larch,  and  various 
sorts  of  firs,  &c.  will  be  found  in  indiscriminate  mixture.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  soil  is  very  unfit  for  many  of  tbe  sorts  ; 
but,  supposing  that  ail  of  them  might  thrive  tolerably  welI  in  it, 
the  conséquence  will  be,  that  sevcral  of  the  sorts  must  either 
be  cramped  in  their  growth,  or  eut  away.  Oak  and  elm  are 
trees  that  require  mucb  more  space  than  most  otber  sorts  do;, 
therefore  a  great  many  of  the  ollier  trees  must  be  eut  away, 
before  they  are  hardly  of  ariy  use,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
them.  Many  of  the  stools  or  roots  wiH  again  produce  shoots, 
which  will  be  of  little  use,  perhaps  of  none,  but  rather  impo- 
verish  tlîe  soil,  without  giving  an  adéquate  return.  Elm,  or 
otber  hard-wood  trees,  may,  if  wished  for,  and  when  the  soil 
and*  situation  are  suùable  for  them,  be  planted  as  permanent 
trees  with  oak,  where  it  will  tbrive  as  underwood  $  but  it  is 
xnuch  better  they  should  be  distinct. 

Ash  does  not  require  above  one  half  of  tbe  room  that  oak 
and  elm  do  :  The  more  clean  the  trunks,  they  are  the  more  va« 
luable  ;  the  tops  are  of  vexy  little  value.  On  suitable  soil,  it  is 
more  rapid  in  its  growth  than  most  otber  hard-wood  trees  ;.  and 
ûonsequently,  if  mixed  with  o^r  trees,  it  soon  overtopa  and^ 
lenders  them  comparatively  of  little  use  ;  thecefore  it  shouklt 
fbirtbe  most  part,  be  planted  by  itself.    If  a  gçove  of  it  be  re«. 
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luiredy  the  snperfluoi»  treés  should  at  once  be  rooted  out  ;  bnt 
r  a  wood  be  wanted,  those  eut  ovcr  will  produce  shoots,  whicfa^ 
n  sonne  situations,  may  be  vaiuable  for  hoops,  and  varions  o^ 
ber  purposes. 

Plane  will  ako  bear  to  be  much  at  the  same  distance  as  ash  î 
>ut  stools  of  it,  left  for  underwood,  would  be  of  little  value  for 
iny  purpose.  Oak,  ash  and  hazel,  will  succeed  well  wherc 
>Iane  thrives  ;  therefore,  any  of  thèse  may  be  the  underwoody 
vbere  plane  is  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Beech  will  thrive,  where  ash,  elm,  or  plane,  will  nor  suc* 
:!eed.  It  is  a  good  tree  for  many  situations,  and  should  at 
3nce  be  planted  thick,  and  b^  itself.  Plants  will  not  thrive 
so  well  under  the  shade  of  it,  as  they  do  under  the  shade 
3f  any  other  sort  of  tree.  For  that  reason,  and  as  its  own 
stools  do  not  shoot  freely,  it  ought  always  to  be  managed  a3 

The  timber  of  the  Scotch  Elm  may  be  ranked  next  in  value 
to  the  Oak.  It  will  not  thrive,  nor  become  vaiuable,  unies»  it 
be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  hâve  more  air  and  room  than  is 
necessary  for  many  other  sorts  of  trees.  As  oak  will  grow  well 
in  the  soil  that  will  produce  dm  in  perfi>ction,  it  should  be  pre- 
Terred  for  underwood.  Elm  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  hedge- 
rows,  because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  room,  a»  before  ob*' 
Berved— -is  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  less  injurious  to  etery  sort 
of  plants  that  grow  under  its  shade,  than  most  other  sorts  of 
trees  are. 

Larckt  and  any  of  the  hard-wood  trees,  agrée  vevy  iH  tôge^ 
tber.  Few  trees  are  of  such  rapid  growth  }  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  eut  it  down,  to  give  room  to  others,  where  it- 
self is  not  intended  as  the  principe  tree.  When  the  larcbea 
Btand  thin  in  a  plantation,  thcy  are  always,  in  exposed  situa-^ 
lions,  a  good  deal  bent  to  one  side  by  ine  wind,  and  thereby 
take  up  double  the  space  they  ought  to  do.  The  Sprucé^  and 
other  firs  of  the  same  habita  wiU  do  very  well  along  with  it^ 
where  soil  and  situation  happen  to  be  favourable  for  tbem.— ^ 
Larches,  beyond  ail  doubt,  succeed  best  in  a  mass  by  tbem<« 
selves,  taking  care  to  thin  tbem  gradually  as  may  be  fonnd  ne- 
cessary. The  timber  is  of  great  value  ;  and  therefore  it»  c ulti* 
kration  in  the  most  judicious  manner  should  rieceive  great  atten^ 
tjon.  Double  the  value  will  be  obtained  from  the  same  extentf 
of  ground,  planted  with  it  alone,  to  what  could  be  had  în  wijL* 
ture,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  sortsw 

Scotch  ^rs  aiso  do  best  by  themselves:  however,  the  Wey« 
mouth  pine,  in  some  favourable  situations,  may  come  in  alonjiç 
with  tbem»    If  Scotch  firs  are  not  planted  tbick^  they  Mves  wiU 
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become  valuable  timber.    M oderate  and  judidous  thiimiiig  m- 

{iroper.  Tbere  will  be  no  différence  whatever  between  tbe  qua- 
ity  of  natnral  and  planted  fir  timber,  providing  the  âge  and  soil 
are  the  same.  Scotch  fir  will  grow  in  almost  any  soilr  Ob  ridi 
land  it  grows  rapidly,  and  decays  as  rapidly  i  so  that,  from  an 
nnnatural  luxuriancy,  it  never  becomes  good  timber* 

We  do  not  perceive  so  grcaC  a  différence  in  the  quaUty  of  the 
timber  of  natural  or  selF-Bown  ash,  dm  and  oai:«  because  they 
will  not  grow  freely  in  such  a  variety  of  soib  as  Scotch  fir,  and 
will  not  thrive  bnt  on  good  land.  That  there  is  some  di£brence 
in  the  quaUty  of  the  timber  of  thèse  trees,  there  is  no  donbt  ; 
but  it  arises  from  âge  and  soil  (as  is  the  case  with  Scotch-  ftr). 
Hence  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  pfoprietor  to  plant  that 
sort  of  trees  to  which  the  soil  is  best  adopted. 

In  large  tracts  of  high  ground  capable  of  produdng  various 
sorts  of  trees  to  advantage,  and  where  shelter  is  at  first  neces- 
sary,  it  is  a  good  way  to  plant  the  whole  at  first  with  Scotch  fir> 
larcb,  or  other  trees  of  qoick  growth,  as  circomstances  may  re- 
quire.    When  thèse  come  to  a  hdght  sufiident  to  ailbrd  shdter, 
or  to  such  a  value  as  would  pay  au  former  expenses,  they  may 
be  eut  away  in  spaces  of  such  estent  a»  may  be  judged  propcr^ 
leasing  belts  or  thicksets  to  shelter  the  young  trees  to  be  planted 
in  the  deared  ground  ;  but  no  stra^ling  trees  ougfat  to  be  left, 
as  the  fall  and  removal  of  them  would  materially  injure  tbe  young 
trees  planted  in  tbeir  vicinity  $  or  belts  alone  may,  in  tome  si- 
tuations, be  planted,  without  planting  the  whole  at  first,  ac- 
oording  to  drcumstances.     But  I  think,  in  gênerai,  it  is  the 
best  way  to  plant  the  whole  of  the  ground  at  first  with  trees  for 
shelter,  and  eut  away,  as  aiready  directed  ;  because  a  mass  cf 
trees  will  get  up  more  rapidly  than  narrow  stripes  wQl  |  besides, 
the  land  will  be  considerably  improved  bv  tbe  annual  decay  of 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  of  other  plants,  of  which  the  Cryptoga- 
mia  class  mi^es  no  inconsiderable  part  ;  and  hence,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  considérable  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  gene- 
rated,  and  the  soil  renderea  more  fit  for  the  production  of  other 
plants.    After  the  young  trees  bave  advanced  so  far  a»  not  to 
require  the  shelter  that  has  been  provided  for  them,  the  belt 
may  be  eut  away,  and  the  ground  fiiled  up  wkh  young  plants, 
which  will  be  suffieiently  sheltered  by  those  planted  rormeriy. 
When  shelter  is  absointely  necessary,  this  method  of  afibrding 
it  is  far  préférable  to  that  of  mixing  many  sorts  together,  by 
which  they  are  drawn  up  tender,  and  receive  a  sudoen  check, 
highly  injurions,  and  often  fatal,  when  the  oihers  are  removed. 
In  every  case,  tbinning  and  pruning  ought  to  be  mifflag^  with 
freat  caution,  and  vndcr  the  directUm  ^  a  pasan  of  knaoon  cx^ 
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ferience  in  the  management  of  woods»  otherwiae  the  t^teradons 
mav  be  highly  injurious,  ralher  than  bénéficiai 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  a  plantation  ahould  be  fixed  on  at 
its  formationt  according  to  wbich  the  management  ahould  be  re-* 
golated.  Unless  this  m  done»  the  same  bad  conséquences  wiD 
arise  as  would  resuit  from  going  on  wkh  a  building,  or  the  im* 
provement  of  an  estate,  without  a  plan,  and  without  System  :-*- 
the  ezpense  would  be  more  than  what  is  necessary,  and  the 
profit  less  than'mîght  be  expected. 

To  make  theatMurdityof  theindiscriminate  mixture  of  plants 
appear  more  clear,  I  need  only  to  observe  how  ridiculous  and 
unprofitable  it  would  be  for  a  iarmer,  with  a  view  to  secure  a 
crop  in  bis  fields,  to  plant  potatoes,  tumips,  carrots,  &c.  in 
mixture.  For  whea  ne  begms  to  thin  the  plants,  he  wiU  o^ 
ten  be  at  a  loss  which  sort  to  prefer.  The  plants  being  ail  very 
difoent  in  their  mode  of  growth,  wiU  recuire  to  be  thinned 
ont  at  very  unequal  distances,  at  the  same  tmie  requiring  difl^ 
ent  treatment  ;  therefore,  it  is  évident  they  oouid  not  be  raised 
together  to  advantage,  and  that  a  distinct  crop  of  any  one  of 
tfaem  must  be  far  more  valuable  than  a  crop  of  the  whole  of 
them  in  mixture.  The  same  remark  holds  when  there  are  va« 
rions  sorts  of  trees  in  mixture:  a  rouch  smaller  number  can  re- 
main on  the  ground  as  profitaUe  plants»  than  if  there  was  but 
one  sort  of  tree,  or  trees  nearly  of  the  same  habit  of  growth» 
that  would  keep  pace  with  one  another. 

Let  any  one  the  least  conversant  with  plants  consider,  for  a 
little  time,  what  the  cfiect  must  be  of  mixing  those  quite  difieiv 
ent  from  one  another  in  their  habits  of  growth,  and  at  the  same 
time  requiring  difièrent  soil  and  treatment,  and  he  must  at  once 
be  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  indiscriminate  mixture  ;  and 
will,  on  due  considération,  be  satisfied»  that  bv  adopting  the 

Souping  System,  much  labour  and  expensc  will  be  spared  in 
e  nrst  formation  and  after  management,  and  that  the  le» 
mixture  the  be^r.  To* plant  thick  with  trees  proper  for  die 
soil,  and  to  manage  properly  afterwards,  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  attaining  the  greatest  value,  and  of  producing  as 
much  variety  and  beauty  as  is  perfectiy  natural,  and  is  in  every 
point  of  view  calcnlated  to  combine  ornament  with  utility,  at 
the  least  possible  cxpense. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  détermine 
what  sort  of  trees  will  succeed  best  in  every  particular  soil  and 
situation  ;  and  that  it  may  thence  be  inferred,  that,  to  mix  the 
sorts,  must  be  the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  a  fuU  crop.  To 
this  I  bave  merely  to  state,  in  reply,  what  I  know  from  expéri- 
ence to  be  the  iact|  that  there  are  varions  circumstanoes  by 
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jwhich  nature  points  ont  the  soil  and  situations  suitable  to  every 
tree  ;  and,  from  thèse,  an  experienced  planter  or  expert  natu- 
ralîst  cannot  fail  to  be  directed  with  sufficient  certainty. 

Tfaose  who  are  about  to  carry  on  plantations,  ought  to  ero- 
ploy  a  person  of  knovn  expérience  to  form  plans,  and  give  di- 
rections for  executing  thera  at  the  outset.  This,  with  occasi- 
onal  visits  from  the  same  person,  would  in  gênerai  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  planter  to  hâve  the  wholc  conducted  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner,  and  would  be  bf  greatef  value 
than  many  are  aware  of,  till  convînced  of  it  by  expérience  and 
observation.     Planting  and  the  management  of  woods,  are  not 

irenerally  so  well  understood  as  that  of  plants  whîch  requîre  on- 
y  one,  two,  or  three  years,  to  bring  them  to  maturity  :  the  re 
suit  of  cxperiments  are  soon  known;  and  errors  in -manage- 
ment may  be  soon  corrected.  But  in  rearing  and  managing 
trees,  whîch  take  many  ycars  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  it  is 
not  so.  Many  years'  expérience  are  absolutely  neccssary  beforc 
a  man  can  be  a  judicious  planter  :  therefore,  the  direction  of 
planting  should  ne  ver  be  entrusted  to  those  who  hâve  not  ao- 
iquired  a  compétent  knowledge  of  it 

It  will  readjly  appear,  that  profit  to  the  planter  is  my  main 
object  ;  but  it  will  appear,  at  the  same  timc,  that  I  hâve  not  lost 
sight  of  ornament  by  pursuing  the  System  I  recommend,  which 
is  to  coopcrate  as  much  as  possible  with  nature. 

On  the  important  subject  of  forming  and  managing  planta* 
tions,  much  more  might  be  saîd  ;  but  as  my  présent  purpose 
has  been  chicfly  to  expose  the  errors  of  a  System  whicb  I  know 
prevails, — and  as  I  hâve  already  occupied  too  much  of  your 
spacc,  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  may,  hcwever,  be  per- 
niitted  to  add,  that,  at  a  time  when  labour  is  so  cheap,  when 
thousands  are  uneroployed,  and  when  our  nurseries  abound 
with  heaithy  and  valuable  plants,  our  nobility  and  gentry  coukl 
not  employ  their  money  more  beneficially  for  the  public,  or  more 
for  the  bencfit  of  their  properties,  thari  by  planting  on  a  large 
ftcale.  I  am,  &c.  An  Experienced  Plantëil 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE, 

Nofices  regarding  the  Morbid  Appearances  qf  a  Wfieat  Crcf  lasi 

Summcr,  and  the  Value  of  th^  Pit>dttce. 
Sir, 

The  grain  of  last  harvest,  and  the  wheats  in  partiçular, 
'«■epresented  in  our  markets  of  a  quality  so  much  inferior  tô  that 
-  r^Hînary  ye^rs^  anrj,  în  too  mauy  instaDocs,  in  so  dama^jed  a 
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fitate,  that  It  îs  natural  to  inqoire  to  what  particolar  causes  «thîs 
calamitv  may  be  ascribed.  It  is  not  altogether  sufficient  to  re- 
fer  to  the  last  ihost  unpropitious  scason  gênerai ly  :  it  mH9t  be 
aiso  désirable  to  know  the  time  at  whicli  the  growinfç  crops  bc- 
|i(!in  to  exbibit  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  weather  which  then 
prevailed  ;  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  injury,  in  connexion 
with  the  State  of  the  atmosphère^  till  the  crops  were  carried  to 
the  stackyard. 

The  notices  which  I  propose  to  offcr  on  thèse  points,  are 
chiefty  extracted  from  a  Diary  which  I  liopt  last  sunimer  for  my 
own  private  perusal.  Thou^^h  it  is  far  from  being  so  full  and 
satisfactory  as  couid  be  wished,  y  et,  as  I  hâve  not  scen  any  ob- 
servations of  the  *kind  in  your  late  Numbers»  excepting  occa* 
sionai  allusions  in  the  county  Reporte,  a  few  desultory  remarks 
may  hâve  the  efFect  of  bringing  forward  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents  with  détails  more  ample  and  interesting.  I  bcgan 
my  Diary  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  continued  it  till  the 
end  of  October,  when  my  crops  had  been  ail  secured  in  the 
stackyard.  From  what  I  hâve  thrashed  since,  I  am  able  to 
State,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  amount  of  the  produce.  A- 
bout  the  half  of  my  corn  crop  was  whcat  ;  and  as  this  excited 
my  notice  in  a  greattr  dogree  than  the  other  species  of  grain^ 
it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  my  journal.  The  farm  is  situat- 
ed  on  the  ^eacoast,  in  the  soutli  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  soil  is, 
generally,  a  dry  gravelly  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tumips. 

In  the  month  of  Maj*,  the  substance  of  the  notices  regarding 
the  growing  crops  is,  that  the  wheat  promised  to  yield  5  Ber- 
wickshire  bolls  (30  bushels)  per  acre;  an  cstimate  formed,  after 
liaving  walked  over  the  fîelds  three  times  at  différent  periods, 
accompanied,  on  rach  occasion,  by  a  différent  individuaj,  twoof 
whom  out  of  the  three,  had  been  many  years  acquainted  with 
the  soil  and  management  of  the  farm.  AU  the  three  agreed  in 
(liîs  estimate.  l'he  oats,  at  thèse  times,  excepting  the  last  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  seemed  irregularly  plànted,  and  to 
be  suffering  mtich  from  the  drought  and  cold.  The  barley^ 
which  had  not  been  sown  till  the  last  week  of  April,  was  too 
young  to  be  the  subject  of  any  opinion.  The  wheat  foilowcd 
clover  and  ryegrass  pastured,  and  potatocs  and  fallow  ;  the 
oats  were  preceded  by  clover  and  ryegrass  eut  for  hay  ;  and  the 
barley  by  tumips.  The  wheat,  after  the  clover  and  ryegrass, 
appeared  the  best. 

For  nine  days  preceding  the  llth  June,  the  weather  was 
extremcly  cold  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  often  accompanied 
^ith  atrong  withering  bla«ts.     There  is  an  entry  on  the  8tb 
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June  in  thèse  words — ^  Seven  days  of  remarkablv  cold  barren 
^  weather,  hardly  less  severe  tban  we  often  find  it  iq  December  ; 

*  Wheat  becoming  yellow,  and  every  tbiog  suffering  but  foui 

*  fallows,  which  are  getting  well  deaned.'  On  the  ITth,  the 
wheat,  with  some  exception,  seemed  to  bave  recovered  its  na- 
tural  colour,  having  been  much  benefited  by  a  few  days  of 
mild  showers  from  the  west.  The  remainder  of  the  nionth 
was  not  unfavourable  ;  but  the  more  advanced  wheat»  parti* 
Gularly  that  which  had  been  sown  after  clover  and  ryernss» 
still  showed  traces  of  the  inclemency  of  the  early  part  dl  the 
month.  Much  of  it,  where  the  crop  was  rather  tnin,  had  been 
beat  down  by  the  violent  showers  of  bail  on  the  9th  and  other 
days  :  And  about  the  end  of  the  month,  the  former  estimate 
seemed  too  high  by  about  a  boll  the  acre*  Oats  and  barley  pro* 
mised  better  than  at  the  end  of  May,  and  were  expected  lo 
yield  an  average  produce. 

On  the  8tb  July,  the  appearance  of  the  field  of  wheat  afier 
clover  and  ryegrass,  first  attracted  particular  observation.  Some 
days  before,  a  space  of  about  two  acres  on  the  highest  and  shal- 
lowest  part,  when  viewed  at  some  distance,  exhibited  that  &d- 
ed  yellow  hue  which  the  crop  assumes  a  month  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore its  maturit}'.  Upon  a  nearer  inspection,  many  of  the  stalks 
appeared  to  be  losing  their  hold  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  changing 
the  healthy  deep  green  for  the  pale  sickly  colour  of  prématuré 
decay.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  mi^ht  be  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  soil  of  that  spot,  and  to  its  being  a  Httle  more 
exposed  to  the  cold  winds  of  the  early  part  of  June;  and  no 
immédiate  appréhensions  were  excited  for  the  rest  of  the  field. 
On  this  day,  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two  before  (though  it 
was  not  particule  rly  observed),  the  whole  field  of  thir^  acres 
appeared  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner.  The  noticet  en- 
tered  at  the  time,  is  in  thèse  words — *  This  field  bas  assumed 
^  a  singular  appearance.     The  ends  of  the  uppermost  leaves  are 

*  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  which  verges  in^>  a  sickly  green  as 
^  they  approach  the  stem.     Some  of  the  lower  latéral  leaves  are 

*  also  beginning  to  dccay  at  their  extrême  points.  One  would 
^  think,  upon  a  careless  view,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
^  yards,  that  the  crop  had  been  in  the  ear  a  fortnight  or  more, 
<  and  was  hastening  to  maturity.  ' — [At  this  time  the  ear  had 
în  no  case  risen  from  the  stem  j  nor  indeed  was  any  part  of  it 
visible  Ibr  more  than  a  week  after.] — <  When  you  come  nearert 

*  it  looks  as  if  fire  had  passed  over,  and  singcd  the  plants. 
^  Plucked  a  few  stalks  from  différent  parts  of  the  field,  and  car- 
^  ried  them  home.  Examined  them  with  a  microscope,  which 
^.  discovered  a  gre^t  many  small  spots  on  the  decayed  part  of  the. 
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<  leaveSf  of  the  colour  of  dark  mahogany,  roundf  rising  above 
*  the  surface,  and  giving  a  feeliiig  of  roughness  when  the  finger 

<  18  passed  along  the  Icaves.  '  Very  soon  after  this,  thèse  spots 
were  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  commonly  in  small  clustersi  each 
of  them  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  but,  in  some  instances, 
iDuch  larger.  Around  them  the  leaf  was  of  a  reddish  iron  co* 
lour;  the  circulation  seemed  completely  obstructcd,  and  the 
natural  juices  destroyed.  Upon  opening  thèse  semiglobu* 
lar  substances,  they  were  found  to  be  composed  of  viscous 
or  glutinous  matter;  but  I  was  not  able  to  detect  the  pré- 
sence of  any  insect  None  of  thèse  spots  were  perceived  on  the 
stem,  though  the  stem  also  was  evidently  suffering,  and  becom* 
ing  of  a  dusky  green,  sliding  into  a  pale  immature  wbiteness. 

i  hâve  been  thus  particular  in  describing  thèse  appearances  ; 
for,  though  some  of  your  readers  may  hastily  pronounce  the 
disease  to  be  well  koown,  under  the  names  of  blight,  rust,  or 
mildew,  I  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  find,  nor  hâve  I  yet  seen» 
any  description  of  thèse  diseases  which  corresponds,  in  ail  its 
particulars,  witb  what  I  hâve  stated.  One  of  Sir  John  Sin» 
clair's  correspondents,  when  the  worthy  Baronet  circulated  que* 
ries  a  few  years  ago  regarding .  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop, 

S'ves  a  description  the  nearest  of  any  I  hâve  met  with  ;  but  it 
ffers  in  one  or  two  important  circumstances* 

Notwithstanding  that  this  field  was  separated  from  another, 
also  under  wheat,  only  by  astone  wall,  none  of  the  leaves  or  stems 
of  the  latter  were  similarly  affected  ;  and  though  its  produce,  in 
the  end,  was  nearly  as  defecûve  as  that  of  the  former,  no  sym- 
ptoms  of  any  distemper  was  ever  observed  on  it.  The  soil.  was 
in  every  respect  similar  ;  but  part  of  the  crop  was  red  wheat, 
and  nearly  the  whole  was  a  fortnight  later  in  its  growth* 

From  the  time  that  the  disease  had  spread  over  the  whole 
field,  the  crop  was  considered  as  lost  ;  yet  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised,  when  the  ears  came  out,  to  observe  them  of  a  bealthy 
appearance,  and  of  a  fair  médium  size.  But  whether  it  was 
from  the  previous  condition  of  the  plants,  or  from  ihe  cold  wct 
weather  which  soon  foUowed,  many  cups  on  almost  every  ear 
were  found  to  be  empty  ;  and,  round  the  bottom  of  the  ear, 
there  was  a  space  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth  of  its  length 
altogether  unoccupied.  The  crop  now  went  fast  to  ruin.  In  a 
fortniçht  after  they  had  come  into  ear,  at  least  a  ihird  part  of 
the  plants  had  falten  flat  to  the  ground,  or  ieaned  upon  their 
less  debilitated  associâtes — in  both  cases  the  roots  appearing  a- 
bove  the  surface. 

The  only  other  entry  regarding  the  diseased  state  of  this 
prop  with  which  I  shall  trouble  yoU|  is  on  the  ITth  August.— 
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*  Examined  a  few  heads  from  — —  field.    On  many  ears  there 

*  arc  several  spicula,  whiter  or  yellower  than  others  ;  and,  on 

*  stripping  ofF  the  chafF  of  such,  there  is  a  quantity  of  red 
'  powder  wilhin,  in  contact  with  the  kernel  or  joung  grain, 

*  which  is  much  tinged  with  it.     The  inside  of  the  chaff  i^  in 

*  some  instances,  nll  strewed  over  with  this  powder.     Nothing 

*  rcmarkable  in  thc  colour  of  the  stem,  uiiless  that  the  green 

*  is,  in  some  instances,  of  a  darker  hue  than  it  should  be.  ' 
This  disease,  I  présume,  must  hâve  been  similar,  in  some 
points,  to  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Rmt  in  England  ; 
bot  it  is  certaîniy  différent  from  what  we  understand  by  miidew 
în  Scotland  ;  though  a  late  writer  has  contended,  that  rust  and 
mikiew  are  only  dHïerent  names  for  thc  samc  distemper. 

Âugust  23d. — This  crop  rstimated  not  much  to  excced  thrce 
bolls  (18  bushels)  per  aci'e.  Rcaped  »9ih  and  20th  September* 
Began  to  carry  it  to  the  stackyard  on  the  8th  Octobcr.  Head 
fiheaves  much  sprouted  :  But,  at  last,  after  what  faad  been  thus 
damaged  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  put  up  in  a  stack  by 
itself,  the  whole  was  secured  in  the  stackyard,  and  in  a  state  fit 
for  keeping,  withoui  further  injury. 

To  show  how  uncertain  are  the  estimâtes  which  may  be 
made,  in  so  very  unfayourable  a  season  as  the  la8t«  I  am  now 
able  to  adcl,  that  the  produce  is  little  more  than  half  the  lowest, 
or  1^  bolls  per  acre  ;  that  the  weight  is  48  lib.  the  bushel  ;  and 
^ts  value,  according  to  the  présent  «tate  of  the  market  (tbough 
it  is  still  on  hnnd),  not  <]uite  42s.  per  Berwick  boll  ;  or,  as  near 
as  caïi  bc  calculated,  about  3f.  per  acre  ! 

Your  readcrs  will  easily  draw  another,  and  a  more  important 
înference,  from  this  statement,  namely,  that  such  a  crop  will 
not  pay  seed,  and  the  most  necessary  and  common  labour. 
And  yet  the  rcnt  of  this  land  is  made  to  dépend,  in  part,  on 
the  averagc  priées  of  %vheat  by  which  importation  is  regukted, 
that  i«,  upon  thc  averages  of  the  maritime  districts  of  England» 
which  hâve  been  quoted,  for  some  months,  at  from  95s.  to  105s. 
llîc  (juarter.  Even  the  low  priées  of  crop  1815  yiekicd,  per 
acre  of  whent,  at  least  twice  as  much  money  as  last  crop  wfll 
do,  according  to  my  expérience;  ar.d  I  rather  think,  from 
what  I  hâve  seon  and  heard  in  some  of  the  Border  counties, 
ihat  my  case  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  one  ;  and  that  ail  ihosc 
farmers,  at  least  in  North  Britain,  who  cultivate  wlicat  as  their 
•principal  crop,  will  suffer  more  this  year  than  in  any  of  the 
hree  years  preceding,  when  the  dépression  of  priées  excited  tlie 
ijreatcst  alarm  among  the  tenantry,  and  so  raany  instances  of 
>^indly  feeling  among  their  landlords.  It  is  right  to  add,  bow- 
çver    t*>At  "^Y  pats  approached  an  average  crop  în  quantity, 
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• 

thoagh  tbey  yield  about  one-sixth  less  meal  ;  and  that  my  bar- 
ley,  though  still  more  déficient  in  quality,  was  neariy  an  aver* 
âge  crop  in  quantity.  By  means  of  thèse  crops,  it  is  probable 
tnat  ihe  loss  on  the  wheat  wili  be  ao  far  compensated,  that,  over 
the  whole  land  under  tillage  last  year,  the  seed  and  expenses  of 
culture  may  be  reptaced  ;  but  certainly.  not  a  shilling  left  for 
rent  I  am,  &c. 

23rf/<prî7,  1817.  R  L. 


FOR  THE  FAKMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Notices  regarding  the  Farming  Socictif  of  Irdand. 

.On  the  suppression  of  the  rébellion  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1798,  a  very  gênerai  dcsire  manifested  itscif  amongst  the  higher 
and  middie  orders  in  this  country,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
husbandry  and  stock  farming — in  which  laudable  pur^uits  they 
met  with  unparalleled  encouragement,  by  the  continuance  of 
warfare  for  npwards  of  fifteen  years — each  successive  year  hold- 
ing forth  still  hîgher  inducements  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Ireland  has  been  to  the  British  what 
Sicily  was  to  the  Roman  empire,  during  this  period, — a  maga- 
zine of  provisions  ;  so  that  a  considérable  proportion  of  the  gê- 
nerai expenditure  was  drawn  into  circulation  in  Ireland,  stimu- 
lating  industry  and  enterprise,  and  dcpositing  a  capital  in  it, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  late  outcry  at  a  stoppage  in  the  ori- 
ginal current,  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  still  in  the  country;  and, 
with  the  value  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  rcclaimed  from  a 
State  of  unproductiveness  during  the  war,  will  still  enable  onr 
agriculturists  and  grazicrs  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  society. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  was  found- 
ed,  by  a  few  spirited  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  Ballinasloe, 
in  the  county  of  Galway, 

Tliis  place  hud  been  long  famous  for  its  great  wool  and  shcep 
fair,  antl  for  a  remarkable  annual  disnlay  of  the  best  Irish  blacK 
cattle.  Situated  in  a  central  part  of  Ireland,  cqually  convenient 
as  a  point  of  meeting  to  the  farmers  of  the  north  and  the  south, 
the  east  and  the  west,  Bnilinasioe  had  been  long  rising  into  im- 
portance; but  the  foundatîon  of  the  Farming  Society  tbere, 
cstablished  thèse  meetings  on  a  rcgular  footing,  and,  to  tbe  in- 
calculable benefit  of  tht  country,  brought  the  leading  proprietors 
and  landhoiders  of  it  into  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  and 
union  with  each  other,  which  promptcd  and  enabled  thcm  to 
carry  many  wîse  and  benevolent  pians  for  the  amélioration  of 
ibe  country  into  fuU  and  satisfactory  eâcct. 
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The  objects  of  tliis  Society  are,  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture,  livt-stock, — and  the  growth  of  timber  ;  and  whoever  exa* 
mines  the  présent  state  of  agriculture  and  plantin^,  and  preseat 
species  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  can  compare  them  with  the  state 
they  were  in  at  the  pcriod  whcn  this  Society  was  formed»  muet 
acknowledgey  tbat  its  cffects  hâve  been  great  and  salutary,  and 
that,  if  they  should  proceed  in  the  same  ratio,  under  the  pro* 
bable  advantages  of  pcacc,  as  they  hâve  done  during  the  war» 
the  happiest  results  must  accrue  from  their  exertions. 

Ât  the  annual  meetings  in  Ballinaslœ,  trials  of  skill  in  the  arts 
of  husbandry  are  made,  and  premiums  given  to  the  best  plough- 
xnen,  labourers,  &c.  &c.  Premiums  and  medals  are  given  to 
those  who  produce  the  best  bull,  cows,  heifers  and  swine.  Re- 
gards are  granted  for  planting  and  preserving  trees,  and  the 
rearing  of  green  crops  in  winter,  &c«  &c. 

In  two  years  after  the  formation  of  this  Society,  ail  the  noble- 
nien  and  gentlemen  in  the  surrounding  counties  were  emulating 
cach  other  in  rearing  cattle  for  the  BalUnasIoe  exhibition;  and 
priées  began  to  be  given  for  them,  before  uuknown  in  Ireland. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  great  fair  of  Bal- 
lymahon,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  tlie  2ist  of  May  1809, 
when  tcn  five-year  old  bullocks  were  sold  for  four  hundred 

5uineas,  and  ten  four-year  old  heifers  for  three  hundred  guineas. 
Iiese  cattle  were  the  property  of  Lord  Oxmantown  ;  and  for 
fiize,  shape  and  fat,  coula  not  be  excelled:  they  were  fed  on 
common  grass  and  hay.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  Patron  of  the  Farming  Society,  and  the  Right  HoBourable 
John  Foster,  Président.  The  business  is  conducted  by  the  So* 
ciety  at  large,  but  more  particularly  by  nine  Directors,  gentle* 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  country*  Five  of  thèse 
Directors  are  changea  every  year.  The  niembers  are  elected 
by  ballot  for  life,  at  the  gênerai  meetings,  which  take  place  an- 
aually  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March,  at  tlie  Society  Hoose 
jn  Summerhill,  Dublin,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October  at  Ballina- 
eloe.  £ach  member,  on  his  élection,  subscribes  ten  guineas. 
Messrs  David  Latoucbe  &  Co.  are  tlie  Treasurers  |  Owen 
A^ynne  Esq.,  Vice- Président  ;  Ebenezer  Dix  Esq.,  Secretaiy; 
ina  William  Dix,  Kegister  of  this  Society.  It  was  incorporated 
^y  Royal  charter  in  1815. 
— ■ — ■ ' r 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAUMER's  MAGAZINE. 

\Ir  Rose*8  Bill  for  the  Protection  and  Encouragement  qf  Pro^ 
vident  Inslitutionsj  or  Banks  for  Savtngs. 

T;i£  establishments  which  it  is  proposed,  by  this  bill,  to 
,     orf  onrl  '^ncoumgo,  have  already  excited  too  œuch  attention 
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in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoni,  as  well  as  in  sèmerai  fo« 
reîgn  countries,  to  require  an  apoWy  for  callinç  tbe  notice  of 
jour  readers  to  the  measure  now  oefore  Parhament.  And 
though  this  biil  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  Scotlandy  it  may  only 
be  the  more  satisfactory  to  see  some  account  of  it  from  a  qasr^ 
ter  in  which  the  judgment  may  not  be  thought  to  be  biassed 
by  local  considérations,  and  therefore  more  hkely  to  discuss  its 
provisions  with  impartiality.  But  before  offerîng  any  remarks^ 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  notice,  as  shortly  as  possible,  tbe  several 
clauses  of  the  bilI  îtself* 

The  preamble  states,  as  tbe  reason  for  the  enactment,  that 
banks  for  savings  tend  ^  greatly  to  promote  the  prosperity,  and 

*  happiness  of  individuals,  and  to  decrease  the  publ'C  burtbens/ 

By  ihe^nt  clause,  it  is  declared  to  be  lawfîil  for  any  pcrsons 
to  form  socicties,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  banks^ 
and  to  invest  thedeposites  in  the  public  funds  of  Ëngland  or  Ire- 
land  ;  and  to  return  tbe  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  deposites,  witk 
the  intcrest  or  dividends  arising  therefrom,  when  required  by  the 
depositors  ;  retaining  the  necessary  expenses  of  management* 

2.  Deposites  may  be  received,  upon  thèse  terms,  from  persons 
under  the  âge  of  2l  years,  or  under  coverture, — aiso  from  trus- 
tées, under  such  limitations  as  thcy  may  déclare  at  the  time  of 
making  the  deposite  ;  such  déclaration  not  to  be  charged  with 
any  stampduty. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  funds  of  such  institutions  in  Ireland  may 
be  lodi^ed  with  bankers,  upon  notes  bearing  intcrest. 

4.  Friendly  Societies  may  subscribe  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  their  funds,  into  the  funds  of  any  institution  established  un- 
der and  by  virtue  of  this  act* 

5.  The  members,  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  nomi« 
nated  for  that  purpose,  or  '  such  other  person  or  persons  as 

*  shall  be  in  the  direction  or  management  of  the  said  institution^ 
'  according  to  this  act,  '  may  mdce  rules  and  orders  for  the 
government  of  the  same,  and  alter  and  amend  them  from  time 
to  time. 

6.  Tliese  rulcs  and  orders,  and  every  altération  of  them^ 
must  be  exhibiterl  to  the  Quarter- Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  be 
sîgned  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Justices,  or  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace;  and  a  duplicate  to  be  deposited  with  the  said  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  for  which  no  fées  are  to  be  exacted.  Such  rules, 
&c  to  be  binding  on  ail  the  members  and  oflicers  of  the  said 
institution. 

7.  Every  depositor  to  be  so  bound,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
mies,  &c.  shall  be  givea  at  the  time  of  making  bis  or  her  first 
deposite. 
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8.  General  meetings  of  the  members,  to  appoint  a  gênerai 
Committee  for  the  management  oftheir  affairs,  out  of  auch  per* 
sons  as  bave  been  admitted  on  thdr  books  as  Patron,  Président» 
Vice- Président,  Mana(;cr  or  Director. 

9.  This  General  Committee,  or  other  persons  liaving  the 
compétent  autbority  delegated  to  them,  are  to  make  by-laws 
and  orders  ;  but  thèse  may  be  revised  by  the  institution,  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  gênerai  ruies,  &c.  exhibited  to  the  Qoarter* 
sessions. 

10.  The  mcmbers,  at  their  gênerai  meetings,  or  their  com- 
mittee, or  other  delegated  authority  as  aforesaid,  may  appoint 
officcrs  and  clerks  ; — the  treasurer  to  give  security,  if  required 
by  the  gênerai  rules — the  bonds  to  be  lodged  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  and  sued  upon  in  his  name — and  not  to  be  charge- 
able  with  stamp-duty. 

11.  The  funds  of  the  institution  to  be  vested  in  trustées,  and 
transfcrred  to  succeeding  trustées  without  any  assignment  ;-— 
such  trustées  to  bring  or  défend  any  actions  in  their  own  name% 
and  thèse  actions  to  be  proceeded  in  by  the  succeeding  trustées. 

12.  Trustées  are  required  to  invest  ail  such  sums  of  money» 
as  the  cxigencies  of  the  institution  shall  not  call  for  the  immé- 
diate application  or  expenditure  of,  *  in  the  public  stocks,  or 
*  iîinds  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  Exchequ^  biUs  ;  ' 
and  to  sell  and  transfer  the  same  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  gênerai  rules  or  by-iaws. 

13.  Thèse  stocks,  or  Exchcqucr  bills,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  trustées  by  their  predecessors  ;  and,  in  case  of  sales  or 
transfers,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  institution,  thèse  sball 
be  made  by  the  trustée^  in  whose  name  the  stock  or  Exchequer 
bills  shall  then  stand  ;  and,  when  made  by  their  letter  of  attor- 
ney,  no  stamp-duty  to  bc  charged  thercon. 

H.  Trustées  and  treasurers  to  account  to  gênerai  meetings» 
or  général  commiitees,  or  other  persons  nominated  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  on  their  demand,  to  pny  over  or  transfer  the 
funds  to  such  persons  as  they  may  appoint.  In  case  of  refusai» 
the  courts  of  iaw  to  proceed  in  a  summary  way. 

15.  In  case  of  the  insolveiicy  of  any  persons  entnisted  with 
Aïonies  or  efîects  belonging  to  the  institution,  *  deposited  with 
>  them  for  safe  custody  only,  or  for  any  spécial  purpose,  and 

that  shall  not  hâve  been  advanced  to  them  on  or  by  virtue  of 
any  contract,  '  the  assets  and  efFccts  of  such  persons  are  ren- 

iered  liable  for  thcsc  debts,  before  any  of  their  other  dcbts  ara 

paid  or  sntisfîed. 

16.  Evcry  institution  to  be  established  under  this  act,  mvst 
^eclore,  in  its  général  rules,  the  gênerai  inteots  and  purposes 
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ïoT  wbich  it  is  intended  to  be  establisfaed  ;  and  may  impose  pe- 
Dalties  for  misapplication  of  its  fiinds. 

17.'  Ilules  to  be  eotered  in  a  book,  and  receivcd  as  évidence. 

18.  Thèse  institutions  may  rcccive  donations. 

19.  Members  of  Friendiy  Societies  not  liable  to  forfeiture,  bv 
subscribing  to  any  institution  under  this  act,  any  rules  of  sucu 
Friendiy  Society  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding. 

20.  Depositors  not  tobe  refused  parocbial  relief;  but,  on  tbe 
overseer's  application,  two  Justices,  on  full  considération  of  ait 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  make  such  ordcr  thcreon  as 
to  them  shall  seem  fit  and  reasonable. 

21.  Upon  the  death  of  a  depositor,  his  monoy  not  to  be  paid 
but  upon  probate  of  his  will,  or  letters  of  administration  duly 
obtained;  provided  always,  that  where  the  estate  or  effects  of  the 
deceaftcd,  in  respect  of  which  the  probate  or  letters  are  granted,^ 
shall  be  under  the  value  of  Sterling,  no  stamp-duty  sbalt 
be  chargeable  thereon. 

22.  Trustées  indemnified  for  paying  the  shares  of  members. 
dying  intestate  to  their  infant  chiidren,  not  excecding  the  safd 
sum  of  ,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institution;  though 
such  rules  may  vary  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

23.  Powers  of  attorney  irom  trustées  or  depositors,  not  liable 
to  any  stamp-duty. 

2K  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  rules  for  rcfcrring  disputes 
to  arbitration,  and  the  award  to  be  final. 

25.  This  act  to  be  deemed  a  public  act, — and  shaD  be  judicially 
taken  notice  of  as  such,  witbout  tbe  t>aaic  bcing  specially  picaded. 

This  is  ail  that  is  of  tlie  least  importance  in  this  bill,  whîcK 
was  printed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Gommons,  of  the  ISih 
February,  and  extends  over  elevcn  folio  pages. 

It  may  be  made  a  question,  whetlier  there  be  any  good  reason 
for  the  Législature  to  interfère  at  ail  wiih  banks  for  savings^ 
more  than  with  commercial  banks;  and,  shoukl  this  be  decid* 
cd  in  the  affirmative,  it  migbt  stili  be  doubted,  whcther  thèse  in- 
stitutions bave  acquired  s^uch  a  degree  of  consistency  as  to  makc 
them  a  fit  subject  for  législation.  But  as  thèse  questions  are 
cf  too  gênerai  a  nature  for  being  gonc  into  in  your  page«,  f 
shall  content  myself  uivli  a  very  few  rcmarks  on  the  leading 
clauses  of  this  bill,  chiefly  for  the  perusal  of  thosc  who  may  not 
bave  access  to  the  discussions  whicn  it  bas  excited  in  othcr  Jour* 
nais. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  grantrd,  by  the  frahièr  of  this  bill, 
that  a  bank  for  savings  must  necessarily  be  a  popular  associa- 
tioa;  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  other  is  recognised  in  ita 
provisions,     'llie  gênerai  domtniiicc  of  management  is,  indced. 
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by  the  8th  clause,  to  be  chosen  from  the  high^  dasses  of  the 
members  (if  there  be  any  such,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
required)  ;  but  the  by-laws  and  transactions  of  this  committee 
are,  by  the  followmg  clause,  made  <  subject  to  the  review,  al- 
*  lowance  or  disallowance,  and  controul  of  the  said  insiiUUion^  ' 
&c.  ;  that  is,  I  présume,  of  the  gênerai  meetings  of  tbe  mem- 
bers. It  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  banks  already  esta- 
blished  in  En^land  and  Ireland,  and  such  as  it  may  hereafter  be 
thought  expcdient  to  establish,  upon  the  mode]  of  the  Edin- 
burgn  and  other  Banks  in  Scotland,  are  altogether  excluded 
from  the  protection  and  encouragement  which  this  bill  is  ex- 
pected  to  confcr. 

Perhaps  this  exclusion  ought  not  to  be  much  regrettedf  if  it 
were  not  that  another  important  provision  in  this  biO  may  bave 
the  effect  of  dîscouraging  the  very  institutions  which  it  propows 
to  promote,  and  induce  a  decided  préférence  in  Eîngiana  and 
Ireland  to  the  more  simple  and  effective  establishments  of  Scot« 
land,  to  which  it  holds  out  no  protection  or  encouragement 
whatever. 

2.  That  the  coropulsory  clauses  regarding  the  investment  of 
the  funds,  may  be  thought  to  render  the  Edinburgh  model  more 
eligible  than  the  popular  plan,  in  the  «ther  two  divisions  of 
the  United  Kîngdom,  does  appear  to  me  very  probable,  nu- 
less  they  shall  hâve  the  effect  of  discouraging  such  institutions 
altogether.  It  is  not  casy  for  an  obscure  individual,  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed,  who  hcars  evcry  day  in  his  lîfe  so  many 
complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  mone^,  to  conceive,  that  ail  tbe 
varions  branches  of  industry  hâve  so  abundant  a  supply  of  ca- 
pital, that  the  funds  of  savmg  banks  in  England  and  Irdand 
cannot  be  safely  or  profitably  invested  in  any  other  way  than 
on  Government  sccurities.  But,  besides  the  gênerai  objections 
to  ail  compulsory  measures,  as  applied  to  thèse  infant  institu- 
tions, the  fluctuation  of  the  funds,  and  tbe  delay  which  must 
be  incurred  in  returning  the  deposites,  for  neither  of  which 
any  remedy  is  pointed  out  in  this  bill,  seem  to  overbalance 
any  advantagcs  that  can  be  fairly  ascribcd  to  the  opération  of 
that  part  of  the  law.  The  security,  besides,  in  as  far  as  re- 
gards individual  contributors,  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  IStock  or  Exchequer  bills  must  be  held  in  the  naroes 
of  the  trustées,  and  not  transferred  to  those  of  the  depositors, 
however  large  the  sunis  bclonging  to  them  may  eventually  be- 
come  ;  and  the  purchascs,  transfcrs,  and  sales  confided  to  thèse 
officiai  characters,  are  not  verv  fit  matters  for  the  cognîzance 
of  a  numerous  populnr  nssembly  of  tbe  least  informée  classes 
of  society#    The  trutlu  I  bclicve,  is,  that  whencrer  this  ma- 
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c^ine  becomes  pondérons  and  complicated»  as  well  as  in  ils 
first  opération,  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  can  be  expect* 
ed  to  work  pleasantlji  is  that  whicb  bas  been  so  bappilv  tried 
in  onr,  metropolis  ;  that  is,  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  de- 
positors  in  the  responsibility  of  the  manager»  or  oflRcers  of  the 
Danks  themselves,  and  not  in  Government  secùrities*  But  this 
€X)nfidence  may  certainly  be  abused;  and  any  measure  that 
should  be  proposed  to  rendér  the  security  of  the  funds  undoubt- 
ed,  without  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in« 
vested»  must  be  well  entitled  to  considération. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  funds  of  thèse  banks  must  neces* 
sarily  be  reserved  for  answering  such  demands  as  cannot  waii 
the  sale  of  stock  ;  and  whatever  this  may  amount  to,  must  be 
altogether  unproductive,  at  least  in  England.  In  Ireland,  in« 
deed,  it  would  appear  from  the  Sd  clause,  that  a  lîmited  sum 
may  be  always  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  bear  interest.  AU 
that  seems  to  be  wanted,  is  an  extension  of  this  principle,  and 
ils  application  both  to  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  présent 
banks,  in  thèse  two  countries,  will  not  pay  interest  on  deposites 
from  the  managers  of  savings  banks  i  or,  if  their  responsibility 
should  be  doubted,  and  if  thèse  managers  can  find  no  other 
aafe  and  profitable  depositary,  a  gênerai  establishment,  havine 
one  or  more  branches  in  every  county,  might  be  appropriated 
to  this  very  purpose,  which  should  pay  a  rate  of  interest  on  the 
deposites,  somewhat  lower  than  it  might  obtain  itself  from  the 
public  fîinds,  and  whose  solvency  .should  be  as  unquestionable 
as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  chartered  Banks  of 
Scotland.  At  ail  events,  it  wiU  be  soon  enough  to  put  thèse 
institutions  in  fetters,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  thcy  hâve  a« 
bused  their  liberty.  The  public  funds  and  Exchequer  bills 
are  accessible  to  their  trustées  and  treasurers  at  présent  ;  and 
they  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  thèse  securities,  if  they 
cannot  do  better.  But  to  make  the  investment  imperative 
npon  them,  with  ail  the  inconveniences  which  obviously  atr 
tend  it,  is  a  mëasure  of  a  very  doubtful  tendency. 

I  am  not  so  well  versed  in  the  politics  and  political  economy 
of  the  day,  as  to  know  what  eifect  this  unceasing  stream  of 
capital  towards  the  great  moneymarkei  of  London  might 
bave  on  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  and  on  those  moderate*' 
ly  supplied  sources  from  which  the  industry  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  must  be  refreshed  and  invigorated.     It  ia 

Csible  enough,  that,  in  time,  the  money  might  fiiid  its  way 
k  again,  like  the  rents  paid  to  the  absentées  from  this  ai.d 
the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  even  though  a  part  of  it 
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«sbould  fîrst  make  the  tour  of  the  Continent  It  seems  at  best 
to  be  a  circiiitous  opération  ;  and  in  this  countrv  at  least»  what 
little  capital  it  is  possesscd  of,  may  probably  be  as  profitably 
employed  at  home.  Mr  Rose,  ilccordingly,  bas  consented  to 
let  it  remain  witb  us. 

S.  The  clause  (No.  20.)  allowîng  relief  from  the  poor-rates 
to  depositors  ^enerally,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  this 
claira  dépendent  on  the  will  of  two  Justices  in  cvery  particular 
case,  is  not  well  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  oon- 
fessedly  belon^i^  to  this  important  question.  On  the  contrary,  to 
admit  such  a  clause  into  the  act,  would  either  deter  from  sudi 
instiiulions  those  who  ought  to  be  most  benefited  by  them»  or 
confer  upon  the  Justices  such  a  discrctionary  power»  and  exact 
from  them  such  incessant  labours,  as  could  not  fail  to  aggravate 
the  evils  of  the  présent  poor-laws.  But  it  may  be  expectedf 
with  some  confidence,  that  Parliament  will  never  pass  such  a 
clause,  without  laying  down  some  s|)ecific  ruies  for  the  direo* 
tion  of  thèse  Justices  ;  nor  sanction  thegross  abuse  which  would 
allow  a  man  possessed  perhaps  of  several  hundred  pounds^  ta 
make  a  légal  demand  for  his  maintenance  on  a  tenant  who  might 
not  be  worth  a  shilling.  To  reconcile  the  légal  claim  of  the  ia- 
bouring  classes  on  the  poor-rates,  with  the  abstinence  and  fbre- 
sight  necessary  to  render  thcm  independent  of  such  aid,  which 
must  l)e  the  ooject  of  this  bill,  is  a  matter  of  such  importance» 
as  well  as  diffîcuUy,  as  to  require,  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  proposcd  iaw,  the  most  serions  considération  of  the  Légis- 
lature. And  perhaps  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  measure 
may  induce  Parliament  to  décline  its  interférence,  until  it  be 
known,  by  longer  and  more  extensive  expérience,  whether  the 
lowcr  orders  hâve,  in  any  considérable  degree,  such  right  feel* 
îngs  as  would  lead  thcm  tb  prefer  living  on  their  own  earnings, 
or  hâve  become  so  degraded  by  the  poor-laws  as  to  go  on  in- 
dulging  in  their  habituai  improvidence.     It  must  be  clearlypro* 

Ï)er,  however,  if  any  clause  of  this  kind  be  made  a  part  of  the 
aw,  that  the  interest  or  dividends  upon  his  deposites,  shouU 
in  cvery  case  be  applicd  to  the  relief  of  the  claimant  under  the 
poi)r-laws,  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  parish  should  nutkc 
up  only  the  deficiency  ;  and  when  thèse  deposites  amount  to  a 
cert'u'n  sum,  a  fixed  proportion  oF  the  capital  may,  witlioutany 
rcal  riiscouragement  to  future  savings,  be  assigned  for  the  same 
purpo>c.  A  njan  who  would  be  deterrcd  from  the  path  which 
may  it^d  him  to  indcpcndence,  by  such  a  régulation  as  this,  is 
not  likelv  ever  to  enter  upon  it. 

The  other  clauses  of  this  bill  do  not  call  for  much  observa* 
tien.    Those  which  havc  for  their  object,  to  superscde  the  delay 
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.and  expense  of  légal  proceedings,  deserve  pcaise.  The  llth^ 
ISth,  i4th,  21st  and  24<tfay  are  of  this  description  ;  though  the 
sut,  besides  being  ambiguously  expressedy  does  noC  go  so  far 
as  would  be  désirable.  Fhe  lôth  clause,  regarding  the  însol- 
vency  of  those  who  may  be  entrusted  with  a  part  of  the  funds» 
seems  to  be  altogetber  vague  and  unintelligible  ;  and  the  18th, 
by  which  the  institution  is  aliowed  to  receiye  donations,  should 
be  so  expressed,  that  legacies  or  bequests  may  also  be  embraced 
by  it. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  this  bill  should  not  now  be  in 
a  more  perfect  state;  as  a  shnilar  one,  intrpduced  last  Session» 
.faad  actually  gone  through  the  Houseof  Gommons,  though  it  was 
.stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  exbibits,  in  most  of  its  clauses, 
a  sort  of  conflict  betwcen  the  rules  which  such  establishments 
may  themselves  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  the  purpose  which 
the  framer  of  the  bill  may  hâve  in  view.  What  may  be  its  fate, 
it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  ;  but  if  there  be  any  doubts  of  the 
expediency  or  utility  of  such  a  measurci  or  if  no  strong  case 
can  be  made  out  for  Législative  interférence,  we  may  expect, 
from  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  that,  instead  of  alteriog  and 
amendix)g  this  bill,  they  will  postpone  any  enactment  on  the 
subiect  tili  thèse  Banks  for  Savings  hâve  assumed  a  more  set- 
tieu  form,  and  until  it  be  seen  whether  the  expérience  of  their 
utility  is  likely  to  lead  to  their  gênerai  adoption  among  the  lower 
orders.  I  am,  &c.  S. 

March  SI.  1817. 
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FOR  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Border  AgricuUural  Society. 

The  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Border  Agricultural  So>» 
ciety  for  the  exhibition  of  Stock  for  Premiums,  was  held  at  Kelso 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th  April.  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
TwEEDDALC,  a  Vice- Président  of  the  Society,  honoured  the  mem-^ 
bers  by  accepting  of  the  office  of  Chairman  for  the  day  ;  and 
the  following  Gentlemen  very  obli^inî»ly  came  forward  to  act  as 
Judges  on  die  occasion,  viz. — M.r  Jobson  of  Turvielaws,  Mr 
Compton  of  New  Lcarmouth,  and  Mr  Herriot  of  Ladykirk,  for 
the  Buils  and  other  short-horned  Cattie  ;  and  Mr  Uobson  of 
Samieston,  Mr  Jopling,  Coldstream,  and  Mr  Brodie,  Nottylees» 
for  the  Horses.     The  Commitlee  for  the  inspection  of  the  Im* 

Îlements  of  Husbandry,  consisted  of  Mr  Elliot  of  Woolee,  Mr 
lood  of  Hardacres,  Mr  Murray  of  Uplaw,  and  Mr  Riddcllj 
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(îraliamsTaw^  and,  after  the  greatést  attention  bestowed  in  the 
examinatîon  of  the  Stock  and  Implementd  exhibited»  tlie  So- 
ciety's  Premiums  were  awarded  as  foUows,  viz.-^ 

Premium  \st. — For  the  best  Bull  of  the  short^horned  breedy 
to  Mr  Robson  of  Samieston,  Forty  Ouineas. 

This  Bull  is  the  produce  of  a  Premium  Bull  for  1814. 
^dj  For  the  second  best  ditto,  to  Mr  Smith,  Grindon^  Thir- 
ty  Guineas. 

3(/,  For  the  best  Draught  Stallion,  to  Mr  Kisbet  of  Mei** 
sington,  and  Mr  SmeUie,  Lanarkshiret  one  half  to  each  fot 
their  Grey  Horses. 

Thèse  horses  were  both  very  fine  animais  ;  and  the  Judges 
could  not  give  a  decided  préférence  in  estimating  their 
merits. 
4M,  For  the  best  Road  Stallion»  to  Mr  John  Paxton,  Bor* 
rowtoun,  for  his  horse,  Stranger. 
Thishorse,  as  well  as  Mr  Benson's  horse,  Yodng  Haggei^ton» 
attracted  particular  notice,  and  Were  considered  uie  beit 
Road  Stallions  which  had  been  exhibited  for  a  considér- 
able time  past  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  want 
of  such  horses  having  been  long  complained  of,  the  Judges 
strongly  recommended  them  to  the  attention  of  the  pubnc* 
Sth^  For  the  best  Cow  of  the  short-horned  breed»  to  Mr 
Walker  of  Wooden. 

6M,  For  the  best  Quey  of  the  same  breed,  to  Mr  CuUey  of 
Akfcld. 

7M|  For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  Draught  Horses,  to  Mr 
Thomas  Tulip,  Pallînsburn- West- Farm. 

8M,  For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  Carriage  Horses,  to  Mr 
Nisbet  of  Mersington. 

9/A,  For  the  two  best  Steers,  of  the  short*horned  breed, 
three  years  old,  grass  1817,  to  William  Robertson  Esq.  of 
Ladykirk. 

Mr  Robertson  sent  anotber  Steer,  of  the  same  âge  with  the 
above^  to  the  ground.  The  whole  were  much  admired,  as 
also  twci  Steers  belonging  to  Mr  Culley  of  Akeld,  got  by 
a  Bull  which  formerly  obtained  one  of  the  Society's  Pre«> 
miums. 
lOM,  For  the  best  Bull,  two  years  old,  grass  1817,  gotby 
one  of  the  Premium  Bulls,  to  Mr  Robson  of  Samieston. 

1 IM»  For  the  best  Quey,  also  by  one  of  the  Premium  BuUs^ 
to  Mr  Culley  of  Akeld. 

The  Sweepstakes  of  One  Guinea  each,  for  the  best  Quey^ 
got  by  a  Premium  Bull,  to  which  Mr  Culley  and  Mr  Robson 
were  Subscribers,  were  adjudged  to  Mr  Culley,  for  the  abovt 
Quey. 
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I2ih,  To  Andrew  Mather,  Newton-Don^  for  an  Improved 
Flough,  Two  Guineas. 

IStkf  To  Mr  Morton,  agricultnral  împlement  maker,  Leith^ 
for  his  Cleaning  Plough,  and  Improved  Common  Plough,  Two 
Gubaeas  eacb. 

14M»  To  Winiam  RomaniSf  KelsOy  for  hb  Iron  Cart  Wheels^ 
Two  Guineas. 

15M,  To  William  Culbertson,  millwrightt  Kelsoi  for  his  Im» 
proved  Fanners,  Two  Guineas. 

IGiAf  To  John  Black,  Ford-forge»  near  Wooler»  for  an  Im- 
proved Ploueb,  Two  Guineas. 

17Mt  To  Mr  Story,  Lanton»  near  Jedbnrgh,  aiso  for  an  Im- 
proved Plough,  Two  Guineas. 

The  workmanship  of  the  above  Implements  was  particularly 
good;  and  thongh,  upon  this  occasion,  a  minute  description 
cannot  be  given  of  the  improvements  which  distinguished  each^ 
the  Committee  take  the  opportunity  of  recomroending  the  own» 
ers  of  thèse  implements  to  the  attention  of  the  agricwturists  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  Revolving  Brake  Harrow  and  Weed  Extirpator,  which 
was  exhibited  bv  Mr  Morton  at  last  Âutumn  Meeting,  and  af« 
terwards  left  with  Mr  Walker  of  Muirhouselaw  for  trial,  was  a- 
gâin  exhibited  ;  and  Mr  Walker  stated  his  having  been  much 
satisfied  with  the  practical  utility  of  the  machine,  and  its  great 
powers  in  most  situations.  Mr  Morton's  zeal  and  attention  to 
improvement  in  the  Une  of  his  business,  obtained  the  particular 
notice  and  approbation  of  the  Society. 

The  quantity  of  Stock  exhibited  at  this  Meeting  was  not  so 
great  as  upon  some  former  occasions,  though  highly  respectable 
both  in  regard  to  number  and  quality.  Tne  Members  of  the 
Society  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  appearanceof  thatpart 
cf  it  got  by  Premium  Bulls;  and  as  it  is  well  understood  that 
a  very  considérable  quantity  of  excellent  Stock  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  in  the  country,  it  is  hoped  that,  on  future  occasions,  tne 
display  of  it  will  be  much  greater.  The  good  effects  of  the  In- 
stitution, thereby  exemplined,  must  bave  been  gratifying,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  to  the  country  in  gê- 
nerai ;  and  we  trust  to  see  thèse  good  efiêcts  still  more  apparent 
in  due  time. 

The  whole  arrangements  of  the  exhibition  were  carried 
through  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  at  tbree  o'clock^ 
the  >^ble  Vice- Président,  attended  by  a  numerous  party  frook 
the  ground,  assembled  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Mr  Curry's,  where 
upwards  of  a  hundred  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  par- 
togk  of  a  dinper,  wl^icb^  with  the  wines^  did  great  crédit  to  tbi» 
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house.  Hîs  Lordship  was  supported  by  Sîr  H,  Hay  Macdou-- 
gall,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  Sir  Jobn  Pringle,  Baronets» 
and  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  proprietors  and  afiri- 
calturists  of  the  district.  Afterdinner,  the  award  of  the  Judges 
was  read  from  the  Chair  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  h'ad  so  kinaly 
taken  the  trouble  of  the  day  upon  them,  and  so  ably  executed 
the  dutics  of  it,  received  the  best  thanks  of  the  Président  and 
the  Meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  variety  of  k>yal  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  given,  as  well  as  others  suited  to  the  particular  des- 
cription of  the  meeting,  and  applicable  to  the  présent  depressed 
State  of  agriculture  ;  among  the  latter,  *  The  Plough,  and  those 
*  who  stand  by  her  in  her  distress,  *  &c.  &c.  which  was  received 
with  inuch  applause.  The  conviviality  of  the  party  was  kept 
up  to  a  late  hour,  and  was  greatly  promoted  by  Mr  Giyan's  ex<« 
ceilcnt  bandy  and  some  very  good  songs. 

When  his  Lordship  retired,  he  was  warmly  cheered  by  the 
Company,  on  whom  his  attention  and  urbanity  of  manner,  un- 
der  the  influence  of  his  well  known  and  highiy  esteemed  cbaracr 
ter,  appeared  to  hâve  made  a  deep  impression. 

It  was  much  regretted  that  his  Grâce  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  the  Noble  Président  of  the  Society,  was  prevented 
from  attcnding. 


Nt^O)  Cattk  MarJcets  at  Kelso* 

Last  year  a  market  was  held  at  Kelso^  at  the  suggestion»  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Border  Agrictdtural  Society^  for  the 
^ale  of  ail  kinds  oî  Live  Stock,  particularly  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep^ 
and  Yowig  Cattle  ;  and  it  was  proposcd  to  hold  a  market  of  the 
same  kind,  on  the  second  Friday  of  May  annually.  But  it 
haviiig  occurred  to  the  Society,  that  the  tîme  mentioned  was 
lathtr  too  late  in  the  season,  and  that  the  market,  if  regularly 
held  on  tiiat  day,  might  sonietimes  interfère  with  other  esta- 
blîshed  fairs  in  the  ncighbourhood,  it  was  proposed,  that  an 
altcnition  be  made  on  the  time  formerly  agreed  to  ;  and  that 
in  place  of  one  market,  it  would  be  highiy  bénéficiai  to  the 
Agt'icultural  Intcrcst,  to  establish  two  annual  markets  for  the 
above  purposes,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Fridays  of  I^Iarch  and 
April  respectively. 

Which  proposais  havîng  bcen  taken  înto  considération  at  a  gê- 
nerai meeting  of  the  Society,  held  7th  February  last  ;  and  nît 
Grâce  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Président  of  the  Society,  beingin 
\he  Chair,  and  having  cxpressed  his  cordial  approbation  of  thé 
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measares  proposed,  the  same  were  unanimously  agreed  toj 
wd  his  Grâce»  as  lord  of  the  inanor,  and  superior  of  the 
town  of  Kelso,  at  same  time  most  liberally  agreed»  that  no 
charge  for  custom,  or  any  other  dues  whatever,  should  be  ex^ 
acted  from  those  who  may  expose  any  kind  of  Live  Stock  at 
any  of  thèse  markets* 

The  first  mârket  tnrned  ont  a  very  good  one,  there  having 
been  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  stock,  and  a  ready  sale* 
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To  the  Landed  ItUerest  and  Agrictdturists  qf  Gréai  Britain  and 

Irelatidm 


■ 

A  new  Method  qfbreaking  andpreparing  Flax  and  Hemp^  foith^ 
oui  DeiXhRetting  or  Water-Steeping^  in  the  best  and  most  expe^ 
ditious  Manner,  by  Messrs  Hill  and  Bundj/s  Patent  Machineu 

That  the  advantages  of  the  method  recommended  in  this 
atatement  may  be  more  clearly  understood»  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plaia  the  common  process,  with  the  objections  to  it. 

It  is  called  Dew-Retting,  and  is  done  by  exposing  the  Flax 
and  Hemp  to  the  influence  of  thê  weather  for  two  or  three 
months,  which  causes  the  woody  part  to  decay  and  separate,  and 
the  glutinons  matter  which  envelops  tlie  fibre  to  dissolve. 

The  fibre  is  so  extremely  injured  by  this  exposurc  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  so  excessive  a  waste  of  material  is  the  conséquence^ 
that  only  one  ton  of  Flax  is  produced  from  eieven  tons  of  Stem  ; 
and  the  expense  of  working  each  ton  obtained  by  this  method  is 
upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds» 

It,  besides,  fixes  a  deep  grey  stain  upon  the  Flax,  which  ean 
only  be  removed  by  a  long  cxpensive  process  of  bleaching,  aid- 
ed  by  Cliemical  Préparations  and  Acids;  which,  uniess  very 
judicioufily  used,  are  alwaj's  detrimeutal  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  Lioen. 

This  method  of  Dew- Retting,  including  the  bleacbiog  neces- 
sary to  rcmove  tbc  stain,  occupies  five  or  six  months. 

By  the  ncw  method,  thèse  objections  are  removed. 

The  woody*  part  is  removed  by  a  very  simple  machine  ;  and, 
by  passing  through  a  second  machine  equally  simple,  the  Flax 
may  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  finencss,  equai  to  tlie  best  used 
in  France  and  the  Netberlands|  for  the  finest  Lace  and  Cam* 
brick* 
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Tbe  original  length  of  tbe  fibre»  as  well  as  its  strength^ 
nains  unimpaired  ;  and  tbe  différence  of  tbe  prodace  is  im* 
menséi  being  nearly  two-tbirds,  one  ton  of  Flax  being  prodaced 
from  four  tons  of  Stem  ;  tbe  expense  of  working  each  ton  ob- 
tâined  by  tbis  method  îs  only  five  pounds. 

Tbe  glutinous  matter  may  be  removed  by  soap  mA  water 
only»  wbicb  will  bring  tbe  Flax  to  such  perfect  wfaiteness,  that 
no  furtber  bleacbini;  is  necessary,  even  after  tbe  linen  is  woven  ; 
and  tbe  wbole  process  of  preparing  Flax  may  be  completed  in 
^ix  days. 

Flax  will  do  well  as  a  first  crop  on  waste  lands^  and  on  any 
soil  fit  for  barley  or  oats,  provided  it  be  made  ciean  at  tbe  time 
of  sowing.  Tbe  proper  time  for  sowing  is  from  tbe  second  week 
în  Marcb  until  tbe  last  week  in  April  ;  and  tbe  time  for  tbe 
harvest  is  from  tbe  latter  end  of  Juiy  until  tbe  end  of  August. 
It  may  be  carried  off  tbe  land  in  time  for  wbeat,  for  wbich  it  is 
an  excellent  préparation,  as  it  leaves  tbe  land  perfectly  clean. 

As  tbe  crop  remains  but  a  few  montbs  in  tbe  ground,  it  is  not 
more  exhausting  than  a  crop  of  vetcbes  ;  and  certificates  of  this 
fact  can  be  produced  from  persons  who  bave  made  repeated 
trials. 

Flax  and  Hemp  bave  long  been  a  principal  and  annually  in- 
cfeasing  crop  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  England,  it  bas  not 
been  so  generaJly  adopted,  in  conséquence  of  tbe  land  receiving 
jio  returh  of  manure,  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  straw  or  outer  coat  be- 
ing destroyed  by  Dew-Retting.  By  tbe  new  method,  tbe  straw 
is  entirely  preserved  in  a  state  of  fresbness;  and  being  fullof  oily 
particics,  is  not  only  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  but  is  in  itseu 
an  excellent  manure. 

If,  then,  Flax  and  Hemp  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  im- 
poverisbincr  crop,  agriculturists  will  be  induced  to  cultivate  some 
of  tbe  large  tracts  of  land  now  lying  waste,  a  very  considérable 
part  being  well  calculated  for  tbe  purpose;  and,  at  no  very  dis- 
vant  period,  England,  instead  of  importing  Flax  and  Linen,  may 
become  as  celebratcd' for  tbe  exportation  of  tbose  articles  asshê 
^ow  îs  for  hcr  woollen  trade, 

The  machines  are  portable,  and  may  be  worked  in  bams  or 
any  kind  of  out-house  ;  they  are  also  well  calculated  for  parisb 
irorkhouses  and  cliaritablc  institutions — a  great  part  of  tbe 
vork  being  so  ligbi,  ihat  it  may  be  done  by  children  and  iiw 
irm  persons  ;  and  such  is  tbe  construction  and  simplicity  of 
be  machines,  that  no  previous  instruction  pr  practice  is  re-. 
(uired  :  their  introduction,  therefore,  into  tbose  asylums,  would* 
^e  tbe  means  of  eifecting  a  considérable  réduction  of  tbe  poçr's 
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A  method  of  breaking  Flax  and  Hemp,  without  Dew-Ret- 
ting,  was  învented  by  Mr  Lee,  but  not  Found  to  answer  to  the 
full  extent  expected.  The  same  work  is  performed  by  the  New 
Patent  Machines,  at  one  fiflh  the  expense,  without  injury  to  the 
fibre,  with  a  saving  in  the  material. 

A  Caladation  of  the  Value  of  the  Produce  and  the  Expense  of 

cultivafing  an  Acre  qf  Flax. 


ÊXPENSES,  per  Acre. 

L.  B.  d. 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Tjrthe 2  10  O 

Ploughing .M .' O  15  0 

Harrowing  and  Rollino.. éO  10  0 

Tliree  Busbels  of  Seed  for  Sow- 

îng 1  11  6 

Weeding O  10  0 

Fulling ^ ..1     O  0 

Stacking .0  10  O 

Tbrashing  Fourteen  Bosheb  of 

Seed,  at  Is.  per  busheL .0  14  0 

The  Hire  of  Two  Patent  Ma^ 

chines»  at  10s.  per  Cwt.. 6    5  0 

Lfbour  in  Working  the  Two 

Machines,  at  5s.  per  Cwt 3    2  6 


I  FRODUCE,  per  Acre. 


L.17     8     O 


L.  8.    d. 


Two  Tens  and  a  half  of  Stem, 
when  worked  by  the  New 
Improved  Machines,  will  pro- 
duce 12^  Cwt  of  Fiax,  which 
is  one-foHrth,  valiied  at  658. 
per  Cwt 39    7    6 

Fourteen  Bushels  of  Seed,  at 

10s.  6d.  per  busheL 7    7    0 

Ninetj-eigfat  Bushels  ot  Chaff* 
from  the  Seed,  for  Horses, 
at  6d.  per  busheU 2    9    O 

37|  Cwt  of  Chaff*  from  the 
Stem  of  the  Flax,  for  Cattle, 
alla,  per  Cwt 1  17    S 

**  L«51     1    O 


The  Machines  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Messrs  Hill  &  Bundy's 
Hemp  and  Flax  Manufactory,  Camden  Town,  near  London, 
where  Licenses  are  granted,  and  every  information  upon  the  sub* 
ject  may  be  obtained. 


Copy  ofa  Letterfrom  Sir  Joseph  Banks f  Bart.  to  Samuel  Hill,  Esq. 
respecting  Messrs  Hill  4*  Bundy's  Machines. 

Mt  Dear  Sir,  Soho  Square^  FAruary  lOM,  1807. 

I  BEG  of  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
Irouble  you  hâve  been  so  good  as  to  take  in  showing  me  the  ef- 
fect  of  your  new  process  in  preparing  the  fibre  of  flax  for  spin- 
ningy  without  subjecting  it  to  the  mischievous  process  of  Dew- 
Retting. 

I  bave  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  so  perfect.  The  fibre  can- 
not  suffer  any  împroper  strain  during  the  time  it  is  passîng 
through  your  machine  ;  and  yet  is,  when  it  cornes  out,  entirely 
freed  fi*om  ali  remains  of  the  bark  and  woody  particles. 

Tlius  is  your  fibre  brought  to  the  spinner,  with  its  origi-^ 
nal  strength  uniinpaired,  by  the  fermentation  which  takes  place 
jn  Retting,  and  unstained  by  the  indigo,  which  is  develop^ 
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ed  during  that  process:  Its  fibres  are  also  deaned,.  without  be^ 
in^  submitted  to  the  tension  eroployed  in  the  more  usual  pro- 
cess. 

Your  method  bîds  fair,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  to  linen,» 
woven  from  your  thread,  that  strength  and  durability  which 
English  linen  so  much  wants,  and  in  whiçh  German  lineos  so 
much  excel.  If  expérience  shall  prove  this  conjecture  of  mine 
is  well  founded»  you  will  hâve  done  essential  service  to  the  com- 
merce of  your  country,  by  enabling  our  cargoes  of  linen  to  be 
received  m  our  colouies  wkhout  the  assortment  of  German 
goodsy  which  we  are  now  under  the  necessiCy  of  carrjing  ont 
with  them.    I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  obedient  humble  aertattt, 

Joseph 

S.  Hilly  Esq. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Plans  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor^  and  for  preoenting  the  Becur^ 
rence  of  tkcir  Distress;  proposée  by  Mr  Oœen  ofNèw  Lanarkp 
and  by  Mr  Curwen^  M.  P. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  selected  thèse  two  plans»  out  of  a  great  many 
othersy  professing  to  hâve  the  same  object  in  view,  because 
they  are  both  to  a  certain  extent  founded  upon  actual  experi* 
ments — are  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature — and  recommend- 
ed  by  individuals  of  the  highest  respectability.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  some  account  of  them  should  be  found  in  your  Maga- 
zine, to  which  it  must  be  more  convenicnt  to  your  readers  to 
Tefer  than  to  the  newspapers,  in  a  few  of  which  they  hâve  late* 
ly  appeared.  AU  that  I  propose,  is,  to  offer  you  a  summary  of 
the  ieading  or  most  tangible  statements  in  the  plans  of  thèse 
ç^entlemen,  separated  from  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  at* 
tempted   to  recommend  them  to  the  public.    If  the  gênerai 

Ïrinciple  of  either  should  be  thought  deserving  the  attention  of 
^arliament,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  hereailer  of  discassîng 
its  merits,  as  well  as  its  détails.  I  shall  therefore  abstain  from 
submitting  those  remarks,  which  did  not  fail  to  occur  to'  myself 
yn  the  perusal  of  thèse  papers,  and  which  I  hâve  heard  made 
ly  others,  and  confine  myself  to  a  gênerai  view  of  what  they 
pontain.  {  aro,  &c. 

Al^rU,  18Z7,  T. 
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Mr  Otoett^s  Report  lo  the  Càmmiliee  qfthe  Association  for  the  Re^ 
lief  of  the  Manufacturingand  Labouring  Poor. 

This  Report  begins  with  tracing  the  opération  of  those  lead- 
ing  causes,  to  which,^  according  to  Mr  Owen,  the  distress,  now 
cxisting  to  an  unpreccdented  extent  in  this  country,  and  ia. 
other  countries  in  no  very  slight  degree,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

'  The  immédiate  cause  of  the  présent  distress,  '  he  says,  <  is 
the  dépréciation  of  human  labour,  and  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned  by  the  gênerai  introduction  of  mechanism  into  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe  and  America,  but  principally  into  those 
of  Britain,  where  the  change  was  greally  accelerated  by  the  in* 
ventions  of  Arkwright  and  Watt.  * 

By  the  introduction  of  mcchanism,  the  price  of  manufactures 
was  8o  much  reduced,  and  the  demand  for  them  so  much  ex« 
tendcd  in  conséquence,  that,  for  some  time,  more  human  la- 
bour was  employed  than  before  ;  and  a  war  of  twenty-five  years 
enlarged  the  markct  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  over-strained  in-  . 
dustry  of  British  manufacturers,  aided  by  ail  the  mcchanism 
thev  could  invent  and  bring  into  action,  was  hardly  compétent 
to  furnish  the  necessary  suppiy.     *  But  peace  at  length  folio w-  . 
ed,  and  found  Great  Britain  in  possession  of  a  new  power,  in 
constant  action  ;  which,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  exceedcd  the 
labour  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  most  indus  trions  human  . 
beings,  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood.  '  *     Since  that  time,  . 
the  market  has  been  greaUy  limited  ;  and  machinery  being  still . 
worked  in  préférence  to  nianual  labour,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  labouring  classes  hâve  been  deprived  of  empioyment. 

A  liltle  reflection  will  show,  that  the  working  classes  hâve  now 
no  adéquate  means  of  contending  with  mechanical  power  ;  one 
of  three  rcsults  must  therefore  ensue — the  use  of  machinery  must 
be  greatly  xiiminishcd — or  millions  of  human  beings  must  be 
permitted  to  starve — or  *  occupation  must  be  found  for  the  un* 
employed  workinj^  classes,  to  whose  labour  mcchanism  must  be 
rendered  subservient,  iustead  of  being  applicil,  as  at  présent,  to 
Rupcrsede  it.  '  The  two  first  results  are  of  course  rejected  ;  and 
it  is  now  the  purpose  of  Mr  Owen  to  point  eut  the  means  by 

♦  •  To  gîve  an  instance  of  this  power — There  is  machinery  at 
work  in  one  establishment  in  this  countr7,  aided  hj  a  population 
net  exceeding  2500  seuls,  which  produces  as  much  as  the  existing 
population  of  Scotland  could  roanufacciue,  after  the^ode  in  com- 
mon  practice  50  years  ago  !  And  Great  Britain  contains  serers^ 
such  esublishments  |  ' 
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which  tbe  last  object  may  be  atiained.  Hb  plan  is  8ubmitted  as 
tlie  resuit  of  daily  expérience  among  the  poor  and  working 
classes,  on  an  extensive  scale  for  twenty-five  years,  during  whicn 
tbe  most  unceasîng  attention  bas  been  directed  to  discover  the 
primary  causes  of  their  poverty  and  misery»  and  the  beat  means 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  both. 

The  Report  then  notices  the  drawings,  and  explanationa 
ivhich  accompanied  it.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must 
necessarily  refer  to  the  Report  itself  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  détails  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment. Hie  buildings  are  to  be  suflScient  for  tbe  accommoda- 
tion of  1200  persons,  having  gardens  behind  ;  and  to  comprise 
schools,  a  lecture  room>  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  libràry. 
Within  the  square  formed  by  thèse  buildings,  tliere  are  grounds 
for  exercise  and  récréation  ;  and  around  it  an  extcnt  of  land, 
whichy  by  the  subséquent  schedule,  is  fixed  at  1200  acres  in  alL 
The  occupiers  are  those  who  require  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poori — ^men,  wo« 
men,  and  chiidren  of  al!  âges,  capacities,  and  dispositions.  Chil- 
dren  above  three  years  of  âge  are  to  attend  the  school,  eat  in  the 
mess-room,  and  sleep  in  the  dormitories  ;  the  parents  being  of 
course  permitted  to  see  and  converse  with  them  at  meals,  and 
al!  other  proper  times. 

The  women  are  meant  to  be  employed  in  the  care  of  their  in- 
fants and  dwellings — in  cultivating  the  gardens — in  such  branch- 
es of  manufacture  as  women  can  well  undertake,  but  not  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  in  the  day — in  making  up  clothes— in 
attending,  in  rotation,  the  public  kitchen,  mess-rooms,  and  dor- 
mitories,— and,  when  properlv  instructed,  in  the  éducation  of 
the  chiidren  in  the  schools. — The  elder  chiidren  must  assist  in 
gardening  and  manufacturing  ;  and  ail  the  men  in  agricultnrei 
and  also  in  manufactures,  or  some  other  occupation  for  tbe  be» 
nefit  of  the  establishment. 

'  In  order  to  o6er  some  practical  idea  of  the  éxpenses  that 
would  be  incurred  in  founding  such  an  establishment  for  1200 
seuls,  the  foUowing  items  are  submitted. 

<  Schedule  of  Expenses  qfforming  an  Establishment  fir  Twelve 

Hundred  Men^  Wornen^  and  Chiidren. 

*  If  the  land  be  purchased,  1200  acres  of  land  at   S0&  per 
acre  ....  L.  96,000 

Lodging  npartments  for  1200  persons  -  17,000 

Three  public  buildings  within  the  square  -  1J,000 

Manufactory,  slaughter-house,  and  washing-hoittte        8,000 
Funûshing  300  lodging-rooms  at  82.  each         -  ^  2,400 

Çarrjr  oycr       \^  7  é^MQ 
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Breugfat  over        L.74,400 

Fumishinff  kitchen,  schools,  and  dormitories         -  3,000 
Two  farmiiig  establishmentSy  with  corn-mill,  maltUig 

and  brewing  appendages            ...  5,000 

Making  die  interior  of  the  square  and  roads          •  S,000 

Stock  ror  the  farm  under  spaàe-cultivation            -  4,000 

Contingencies  and  extras           -           -           -  6,600 

L.  96»000 
which,  being  divided  by  1200,  gives  a  capital  to  be  advanced  of 
80/.  per  beiâ,  or  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  41.  each  vear.  ' — 
*  But  if  the  land  be  rented,  only  60,000/.  capital  would  be  re- 
quired.  * 

<  The  monej  necessary  for  founding  thèse  establishments  may 
be  obtained  by  consolidating  the  funds  of  some  of  the  public 
charities  ;  by  equalizing  the  rate,  and  borrowing  on  their  secu- 
rity.  *  The  poor,  incTuding  those  belonging  to  public  chari- 
ties, should  De  made  national.' — *  The  labour  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed,  may  be  most  advantageously  applied  to  the 
exécution  of  every  part  of  the  work,  under  the  direction  of 
proper  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  varions  depart- 
ments.  ' 

This  Report  is  concluded  with  a  summary  of  the  advantagea 
to  be  derÎTed  from  the  exécution  of  such  a  plan,  among  which 
the  foUowing  arei^ertainly  none  of  the  least  encouraging. 

'  7.  In  one  génération  it  wiU  supersede  the  necessity  of  poor- 
rates,  or  any  pecuniary  gifts  of  charity,  by  preventing  any  one 
from  being  poor,  or  subject  to  such  unnccessary  dégradation* 

'  8.  It  will  ofTer  the  means  of  graduaily  increasing  the  popu- 
lation of  such  unpopulous  districts  of  Europe  and  America  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  of  enabling  a  much  greater  po- 
pulation to  subsist  in  comfort  on  a  given  spot,  if  requisite,  than 
existed  before  ;  in  short,  of  increasing  the  strength  and  politi- 
cal  power  of  the  country  in  which  it  shall  be  adopted,  more 
than  tenfold.  '  f 

*  *  Or  the  funds  may  be  ratsed  by  borrowing  of  tndividuals,  who 
hâve  now  a  surplus  capital  unemployed  ;  by  borrowing  from  the 
sinking  fund  ;  or  by  any  other  financial  arrangement  that  may  be 
deemed  préférable.  The  establishments,  rapidly  increasing  in  value 
by  the  labour  of  the  individuals  on  the  land,  will  soon  become  a 
sufficlent  security  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  that  may  be 
ezpended  on  this  purchase.  ' 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr  William  Smîih,  M.  P.  from  Mr  Southey,  re- 
cently  pablished,  Mr  S.,  when  noticing  with  approbation  the  benevo- 
lent  efforts  of  Mr  Owen,  adds,  *  I  sincerely  wish  that  his-plan  fer  the 
extirpation  of  pauperism  should  be  falrlj  tri«d.  *    P^g^  33. 
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Mr  CunocrCs  PI  in  for  assoctating  the  Laborious  Classes^  as  Sub'» 

saiôers  to  the  National  Benefil  Society, 

Mr  Curwen's  Plan  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has 
recently  published,  and  in  his  Evidence  taken  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  on  the  Poor-Laws»  on 
the  14th  of  the  présent  month  of  ApriL  Its  leading  features, 
as  developed  in  the  pamphlet,  are  but  little  différent  from  the 
■gênerai  principlcs  upon  which  are  founded  the  numerous  Lo- 
cal Benefit  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  labouring 
classes  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  such  associations  ; 
but  to  be  required  to  make  their  élection, — after  it  has  been  re- 
solved  by  the  majority  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  Church 
and  Poor  rates,  to  establish  such  a  Society  in  any  parish.  or  dis» 
trict, — between  joîning  the  Society,  or  remaining,  as  at  présent, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Poor-laws.  If  tnis  élection  be 
once  made  in  favour  of  the  Society,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  niembers  to  recal  it,  though  they  may  forfeit  their  inte- 
rcst  in  the  funds  by  misconduct.  Those  who  receive  salary  or 
wa^cs  are  required  to  procure  a  ticket  from  their  employer,  at 
the  time  when  they  receive  their  salary  or  wages,  mentioning 
the  sum  paid,  and  other  matters  ;  and  this  is  to  oe  lodged  at  the 
oflice  of  the  Society,  with  2\  per  cent,  of  the  money  received.-* 
A  person  who  contributes  one  penny  a  week,  or  more,  over  and 
above  this  percentage,  is  entitled  to  receive,  at  the  end  of  twea«i 
ty  years,  ten  pounds  for  each  penny  so  paid  weekiy.  •  Thîf 
plan,  or  rathcr,  as  Mr  Curwen  hi:nself  calls  it,  Sketch  of  a  Plan, 
is  not  alleged  to  be  in  a  inaturcd  state  ;  and  therefore  it  may  8U& 
fice,  in  réfère  nce  to  the  pamphlet,  to  hâve  thus  noticed  ita  ge* 
nernl  outlir.c. 

In  Mr  Curwen's  évidence,  given  before  the  Committee,  the 
subjcct  is  prcsented  in  a  more  detailed  form  ;  and  the  experi« 
sncc  which  he  has  had  of  Local  Benefit  Societies,  even  though 
':heir  succcss  should  not  be  thou|;ht  sufficient  to  warrant  the  esta- 
jjishnient  of  National  Societies.  on  the  pian  proposed,  is  never- 
'.heless  so  important  and  so  conclusive  in  favour  of  such  esta- 
blishments in  similar  oircumstances,  that  it  well  deservcs  to  be 
icnown  to  cvery  extcnsive  proprietor  of  lands  and  mines,  as  well 
IS  to  the  hcads  of  mnnufacturing  establishments  in  gênerai. 

*  The  followinsr  stntements  from  the  accounts  of  the  **  Friend« 
y  Societies  "  at  Workington,  combined  with  the  expérience  of 
hirty-five  years,  and  a  ^rcat  mass  of  acquired  information,  are 
«ubmittcd  to  the  Committee,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  propos- 
ià  "  Sketch  of  a  National  Benefit  Sociely  "  has  been  formed  ; 
md  it  must  be  satit^factory  to  the  Committee  to  observe,  how 
îillv  my  obîect  is  borne  out,  by  the  dissectioa  of  thèse  accounUi 
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during  the  year  1815:  for,  notwithstanding  the  maoy  disad- 
vantages  under  which  the  Societies  hâve  for  some  time  laboured» 
such  as  the  casualties  incidental  to  a  mining  communityi  and  an 
undue  proportion  of  mcmbers  becomîng  permanently  or  occa- 
sionally  chargeablei  in  conséquence  of  the  présent  advanced  âge 
of  the  Societies  in  which  they  had  engaged  ;  yet,  ùnder  thèse 
and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  thcre  appears,  by  their 
accounts,  to  be  ho  less  a  balance  than  65 1/.  Os.  5d.  in  their  fa- 
vour.  This  circumstance  alone^  when  duly  considered,  induces 
a  wdl-founded  belief,  that  the  subscribers  to  such  a  fund  as  that 
which  I  hâve  proposedi  couidnot  faiJ  of  receiving  substantinl  be- 
nefiti  and  at  so  small  an  expansé,  as  not  materially  to  affect  evea 
tbosé  whose  earnings  wcre  the  least. 

•  It  roay  not  be  irrelative,  in  further  support  of  the  prîncîple 
I  wish  to  sce  adopted,  to  mention,  that,  beside  the  three  Socie- 
ties of  raen,  there  is  another  at  Workîngton  of  twenty-two 
years  standing,  called  the  *'  Sisterly  Society,  "  composed  of  213 
women  ;  by  whose  subscriptions  of  1 4*8.  ]>er  annum,  with  dona- 
tions amounting  to  about  1 21,  a  year,  a  balance  in  favour  of 
their  funds,  aiter  relieving  73  sicK  members,  was  ascertained» 
on  the  22d  December,  1815,  amounting  to  1,091/.  8s.  ;  and 
that  neither  thèse  members,  nor  those  of  the  other  Societies, 
had,  since  their  association,  ever  applied  for  parochial  relief. 

*  To  render  the  paymcnts  which  would  be  required  by  the 
new  System  more  intelligible  to  the  subscribing  and  contributing 

i)arties,  and  more  easy  of  calculation  to  boln,  instcad  of  the 
brmer  proposition  of  a  percentagc,  I  now  propose  the  sub* 
scrîptions  and  contributions  should  be  ascertained  on  the  shil^ 
ling  earned;  out  of  which  a  48th  part,  or  one  farthing,  should 
be  subscribed  by  the  receivers  of  wages,  salary,  &c. — the  like 
proportion  contributed  by  the  payers  :  while  the  Poor-rates  of 
each  parkh  or  district  should  be  made  liable  to  the  fund  of  the 
'^  National  Benefît  Society,  "  for  a  similar  dcposite  or  contribu- 
tion. 

■  '  To  afibrd  a  comfortable  subsistence  after  the  active  period 
of  life  shall  hâve  passed,  it  is  alsp  proposed  to  unité  a  r^ulation, 
by  which  the  voluntary  payment  of  one  penny  per  week  should 
sccure  to  the  dcpositing  party,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  •*  Na- 
tional Bcnefit Society,  " — after  attaining  the  agc  of  55,  if  a  man — 
and  if  a  woman,  after  attaining  the  agc  of  40 — au  annuity  of 
5L  for  the  remainder  pf  life  ;  capable  of  being  augniented  by 
additional  payments  to  25/.,  but  liaiited  to  that  suii. 

'  Contrastmg  the  future  economy  of  this  systeni  with  the  pré- 
sent profusion  for  the  **  relief  and  support  of  the  poor,  "  it 
would  dcmaud  about  ^  per  cent,  on  the  amouut  of  aU  pnyioents 
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by  occupiers  or  employers,  for  services  or  labour,  instead  of  tfae 
avera^e  of  26  per  cent  as  now  paîd  in  South  Britain  on  renL 

'  Doubts  bave  been  expressed,  how  far  a  disposition  would  be 
found  amonfi;  the  labouring  people  to  acquiesce  in  anv  plan 
which  should  bave  for  its  object  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their 
earnings,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  their  support  in  âge,  or  in  the 
event  of  accident  or  ill  healtb.  From  a  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  this  description  of  persons,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified 
in  asserting,  that  when,  in  addition  to  the  blessings  tbey  woukl 
dérive  on  being  relieved  from  the  oppressive  restriction  of  *'  pa« 
rish  settlement»  "  it  should  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  them» 
that  their  happiness,  their  comfort,  their  independencep  tfae 
prosperity  and  respectability  of  themselves  and  familles,  were  the 
fair,  the  honest,  and  disinterested  objects  of  the  new  System^ 
there  would  be  no  hésitation  on  their  parts  to  embrace  the  prof- 
fered  measure,  and  to  give  it  their  cordial  and  decided  assent. 
Sucb,  at  least,  I  bave  ever  found  to  be  the  uniform  disposition 
of  n:uny  thousands  for  a  period  of  five-and-thirty  years.  From 
occasiona]  labourers  in  husbandry  I  hâve  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  stopping  sixpence  per  week,  as  a  fund  for  relief,  in  the  event 
of  sickness  or  casualiies,  to  which  I  bave  never  heard  an  objec- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  consider  that  I  bave  paid  more  as  wages  for  min- 
ing  Ial>our,  in  conséquence  of  the  colliers'  weekiy  subscription 
to  their  society,  thaii  if  no  such  association  had  existed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  bave  reason  to  believe  this  prudential  measure  bat 
brou^ht  many  labourers  to  my  works. 

^  Satisfied  as  I  was,  before  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee,  and  confirmed  as  I  bave  since  been,  frcm  its  laborious  in- 
vestigations and  the  évidence  it  bas  received,  of  the  unimpeach- 
able  virtue  and  fitness  of  the  principle  I  bave  adopted  for  the 
humane  purposes  to  which  I  am  Si>  désirons  of  seeing  it  q)plied, 
H  is  impossible  (or  me  to  close  my  recommendation  of  it  withont 
respectfully  calling  the  particular  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  following  important  considérations. 

*  Xstj  That  the  whole  arrangement  is  capable  of  being  car- 
ried  into  immédiate  etfect,  and  consequently  the  expected  re- 
'ief|  as  well  to  the  contributors  as  to  thesubscribers,  instantly  ob- 
Uined. 

^  2dly^  That  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  would  require 
no  pecuniary  aid  from  Government. 

*  Sdiijj  That  it  would  afFord  just  relief  to  that  class  of  the 
^leople  who  bave  hitherto  paid  an  unfair  proportion  towards 
^*  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor.  " 

*  4M/y,  That  the  only  substantial  assistance  which  can  be  a& 
tor'icd  ^'^  ♦^^'*  a^rîr«il:itral  cccupicrr,,  ic,  by  frccing  them  from 
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the  présent  heavy  demands  for  the  "  relief  and  support  of  the 
poor.  "  TIiîs  will  be  effectually  accom;'.li.*»hcd  by  ihe  proposetl 
cqufllization  ;  reducîn^  their  annnal  p.iymt  nts  from  '26  pf:r  cent. 
on  theîr  reiit,  to  about  4  prr  cent,  on  the  amount  r>f  thoîr  cx- 
penses  for  services  and  Inbonr  ;  and  in  so  doing,  providiiir»  ihem 
in  future  with  a  more  dilic^ent  and  indnstrinus  pe.i«îîntry. 

•  ôfhfff,  That  the  princip'e  I  hâve  recommendtd  isi  not  like- 
ly  to  fa  il  froin  its  being  a  w/i»  schefne  or  ufitrirrf  meaattre,  This 
îs  manifestly  proved  in  its  havinpf  lonp  l>een  recoï^nispd  by  the 
8tate  a«  a  wise  expédient  for  the  **  support  of  Cîreenwich  IIos- 
*•  pitaly  "  by  the  contribution  of  6d.  per  month  ont  of  ail  ser.- 
men's  wa^res  ;  by  a  déduction  o{'i\  prr  cent,  from  the  salaries  of 
Custom-housc  and  other  officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
**  Snperannuatîon  Fund  ;  "  and  by  a  Mibscription  townrds  the 
support  of  the  "  Chcst  at  Chalham.  "  lîy  priv.tte  communiîîes 
aiso,  it  hns  far  years  lx*en  admitfcd  in  the  institution  of  the 
Muster-roll,  for  the  benefit  of  «cafarinp  people  in  the  merchants* 
service,  and  by  "  Friendly  Societies,  "  for  those  living  on  shorc  ; 
by  which  valuable  associations  more  thun  a  million  persons  of 
tbe  lower  classes  hâve  been  protccted  from  poverty. 

•  6////y.  That  the  happines«,  and  conséquent iy  the  ordcrly 
conducti  of  perhaps  one-half  of  the  people,  is  wholly  dépendent» 
not  on  temporary  assistance,  but  on  means  being  atforfled  to 
some  of  avoidingc  and  to  others  of  permanently  ref^cuîncr  thcm- 
selvcs  from,  the  de^rradation  of  pauperism  \  of  re««un:ing  thnt 
élévation  of  mind  which  herctofore  tiught  them  to  reiy  on  tlwir 
own  labour  for  subsistence,  and  to  scurn  with  honest  indignatioa 
the  debasement  of  parish  support. 

•  7//i/y.  That  the  proposée!  subscription  of  one  farthing  în 
the  shilhng  oui  of  ail  servants'  and  labourer^'  earnîngs,  paid  by 
themselves,  and  protected  by  iaw,  for  their  use  nnd  benefit,  is 
the  surest  and  only  way  to  restorc  this  désirable  spirit  of  inde- 
pcndence,  where  it  may  hâve  been  lo^t  ;  to  infuse  it,  wherc  it 
may  not  yet  hâve  been  felt. 

•  tithlif.  That  individual  correction  of  inveterate  habits,  the 
h:ippiebt  species  of  refbrmarion,  would  resuit  as  a  practical  ef- 
fcct  of  the  ncw  sy^tem,  and  noi  only  contrir.ute  in  a  high  dc- 
grce  to  the  moral  improvement  rf  ihe  présent  and  rising  (jene- 
rarion  în  the  lower  orders,  but  to  the  cs^^eniial  good  of  ihe  com- 
muniiy  at  large. 

•  S//////.  That  alihough  the  mcchanîcal  opération  of  ihe  prin- 
cîple,  as  a  gênerai  measure,  mfiy  be  attended  with  detHtI,  yec 
this  aloite  oughc  not  to  be  construed  into  its  i:îi}>racticabi^ 
iity.      Compare  its  possible  troubir  with   that  which    «H-curci 
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the  likc  revenue  under  the  laws  of  excise,  and  ail  doubt  of  ita 
being  impracticable  on  tkis  ground  niust  instantly  ccase.  Duc 
considération  in  simplifyiug  the  accounts,  with  a  rigid  observ- 
ance of  method  and  regularity  in  keeping  thcm,  would  soon 
résolve  any  anticipated  trouble  into  mère  counting-house  la- 
bour. 

<  10////^.  And  that  the  adoption  of  the  System  proposed 
would  not  disturb  or  interfère  with  the  présent  laws  Ibr  '*  the 
*'  relief  and  support  of  the  poor,  "  unless  some  triiiing  altération 
might  be  found  to  be  expédient  in  the  law  of  settlement  and 
rénovai. 

*  I  cannot,  however,  without  disrespect  to  the  considération 
of  the  Commit tee,  pass  unnoticed  the  difTiculty  to  whichi  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  adverted — the  want  of  employment.  The 
présent  absence  of  occupation  ought  not  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment  of  salutary  laws  to  make  its  return  cor  tri  bute,  not  lésa  to 
the  restoration  of  comfort  to  the  lower,  than  it  will  be  an  aug- 
mentation of  happiness  to  the  higjher  orders  of  the  communîiy» 
Let  not  a  doubt  of  finding  employment  for  the  able,  the  willing» 
the  industrious,  induce  either  appréhension  or  supinenessi  while 
the  surface  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  limited  to 
its  shores,  but  capable  of  aflbrding  profitable  labour  to  many 
thousands  of  our  maritime  and  surplus  population  by  fishing, 
cven  within  ten  miles  of  its  coasts.  Thus  might  eighteen  mil- 
lion acres  of  spa,  without  nny  cultivntion,  be  called  upon  to  yield 
an  abundancc  of  the  finest  fish  in  Europe  for  our  gênerai  sus- 
tenance,  our  natural  food  as  islanders,  instead  of  its  aiTording, 
as  it  long  lins  done,  iittle  more  than  a  scaniy  supply  of  fish|  as 
dainties  for  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

'  That  our  projific  soil  also  is  adéquate  to  the  production  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  by  the  application  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity  of  labour  upon  it,  is  adniittcd  -by  ail  compétent  jadges  in 
rural  économies.  Why  then  is  thîs  labour  (knied  to  land»  al- 
.eady  in  a  fit  state  for  bringing  forih  fard  i  and  why  is  onc 
single  acre  of  wnste  lard,  capnble  of  such  pro<Iuction-  by  the  la- 
bour of  man,  sufK?red  to  lie  idic,  while  a  surplus  population» 
«iupplicnling  work,  i-^  eating  the  brrad  it  df)e»  not  earn  ?  ITic 
true  pdicy  of  the  country  iinpcrntively  demaiids  that  redwiàanci/ 
wbich  the  gênerons  soil  is  reudy  to  pour  forth.  This  empire 
/•an  nevcr  bc  said  to  hâve  a  sufïicicncy  of  grain  for  ihe  subsist- 
ence  ol  its  inhtibitnnts,  uiitil  it  possess  a  surplus  for  exportation 
ro  f(^roii;n  statcs  :  for  it  is  this  exccss  of  food  which  aione  can 
orcvint  ihnt  fluctuation  in  the  prico  of  provisions^  so  deatrue- 
\ye  t^  *he  ccmforts  of  the  lower  order  of  the  pcople,  for  whose 
M  _       ^^p-  :„o-c.  -^rw'  'îwï— )en<i^r.ce  the  laws  would  b«  as  luip» 
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pîly  cxcrcîsed  under  the  System  T  hâve  proposod,  în  prcventitig 
the  recurrencîe  of  povérty,  as  thcy  i\Te  now  laborîously  and  în- 
efTcctually  employcd  în  prcvirfing  for  tliat  calamîty. 

[Hère  follow  accounts  of  the  Friendly  Societics  at  Workîng- 
tôn,] 

•  From  which,  says  the  Report,  ît  appears,  that  296  mem- 
Wrs  were  employed  m  husbandry,  trade,  &c.  and  +00  in  coalcr- 
les.  Aboot  5  out  of  14<  in  the  thrce  Societics  rcceived  assist- 
àncei  or  253  out  of  696  members, 

The  annual  regular  receipts  from  696  members  ex- 

ceedcd  the  regular  payments  to  253  feick  or  burt  L  52     1     1 

But  that  the  gênerai  or  total  balance  in  lavour  of 

•     the  three  Societics  did  not  amount  to  more  than    30     1     3 

Owîng  to  the  gênerai  extrinsic  pnyments  of  tlie  So- 

cicties  having  exceeded  their  extrinsic  receipts       21  19  10 

The  regular  payments  to  253  mcmbcrâ,  sick  and 
hurt  in  three  Societics,  amounted»  each,  per  au* 
num,  to---  ---236^ 

About  1  in  eycry  5  employed  in  husbandry,  &c.  or 
62  out  of  296  received  assistance»  each,  per  an- 
num,  to-        -        -        -         -        -        -        2  18     5i 

Nearlv  half  the  coaliers,  vi&  191,  including  31  ca- 
sualties  out  of  400,  received  each  the  assistance, 
per  annum,  of     -         -        -         -        -        -         1   18     8J 

But  excluding  the  31  casualtîef,  the  remainîng  160 

members  did  not  receive  more,  per  annum,  than      1   10  lOj; 

<  It  also  further  appears,  that  the  balance  against  the  extrin- 
sic paynients,  amountingto21/.  19d.  lOd.,  and  paid  out  of  the 
reguisr  subscriptions,  would  hâve  afTorded  one  week's  assistance 
to  58  members,  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and  if  thèse  Societics  hnd  re- 
ceived no  extrinsic  aid,  the  balance  against  their  aggrcgate 
funds  in  the  ycar  1815,  would  hâve  amountcd  to  71/.  16s.  5d. 
This  proves  the  incompatibility  of  any  extrinsic  expense  with  so 
small  a  subscription  by  the  members,  which  does  not  exceed 
^\  per  cent  on  their  wages. 

Taking  the  average  earnings  of  400  coaliers,  men,  women,  and 
boys,  at  128.  6d.  per  week,  or  13,000/.  per  annum,  one  far- 
thing  in  the  shilling  subscribed  out  of  this  suai,  amounts 
to--------         ï70   16     8 

The  like  sum  contributed  by  their  employer  -  270  16  « 
A  similar  amount  paid  out  of  parish  rates      -      -      ^70  16     8 

N2  Carryovcr     L.ai2  10    0 
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Broughtover  L.812  10  0 
Allowing  the  average  earnings  of  the  296  labourers, 
&c.  in  husbandry  to  be  lOs.  per  week,  thèse,  for 
a  year,  would  amount  to  7696/. 
One  farthing  in  the  shilling  from  them  L.  160  6  8 
The  like  sum  contributed  by  eniployers  160  6  8 
The  like  sum  paid  ont  of  the  parish  rates  160    6    8 

■'^ 481     0    Ô 


Total  qfsubscripti&nSf  contributions  and paymentSfhA^BS  l6    0 
(N.  B.  One  iarthing  in  the  shilling,  is  21.  Is.  8d.  per  cent) 

*  Thus  it  appears,  that  a  farthing  in  the  shilling  subscribed 
by  ail  servants  and  labourers,  with  the  like  sum  confriboted  by 
their  employers,  and  the  further  payment  of  the  like  amount  of 
such  contribution  or  subscription  from  the  parish  rotes,  would 
produce  an  ample  fund  for  ail  the  benevolent  pnrposes  in  con« 
templation,  on  institution  of  the  **  National  Benefit  Society.  " 

'  Trifling  as  is  the  proposed  subscription  of  the  labonring 
classes,  and  great  as  the  relief  would  be  to  their  employer»  in 
husbandry,  yet  it  appears  that,  on  the  mast  moderate  calcula* 
tion  that  can  be  made  on  their  earnings,  upwards  of  618/.  more 
would  be  collected  under  the  proposed  arrangement  than  waa 
expended  by  the  three  Societies  in  the  year  1815,  inclnding  ail 
their  extriubic  expenses.  ' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TUE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE* 

Notices  regarding  Itagwort^  as  a  Food  for  Sheep. 

SlR, 

About  the  middie  of  September  1816,  in  travelling  frotn 
Linlithgow  by  Falkirk  to  Glasgow,  and  from  thence  to  Lianark, 
1  observed  the  Great-groundsel  vcry  prévalent  in  the  grass*fields 
--^[^Senecio  jacobaa  of  botanists—  Èagmort.  GroundseL  Seggram. 
St  Jamcis  Wurt.  of  Withering.]  Now,  if  I  recollect  right, 
Messrs  Bailey  &  CuUev»  in  their  Agric.  Rep.  of  Northumber- 
land,  1797,  affirm,  that  sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  tbis 
"dlant  (which  I  think  they  call  Jlj/e-green.) — 8o  a  few  sheep  may 
be  fed  with  the  other  stock  to  considérable  profit,  io  a  district 
where  the  plant  grows  so  luxuriantly — producing  wool  and  mut- 
ton  for  weeds  and  mischief. 

A   HlMTOIU 

What  is  the  botanical  name  of  Shamrock  ?     What  kinii  of 
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Art.  I.  A  Statistical  Account^  or  Parochial  Suroey^  of  Ireland, 
Dra*mn  upftvm  Communications  qf  the  Clergy.  By  Williaai 
Shaw  MAsoNf  Esq.  Kemembranccr  and  Receiver  of  First 
Fruits,  and  Sécretary  to  the  Buard  of  Public  Records.  Cum« 
ming  &  Mahon.  Dublin  ;  Longman  &  Co.,  London  ;  Con- 
stabie  &  Co.,  Eldinburgh.  VoL  L  Svo.  652  pages  s  witb 
Maps  and  Plates. 

It  wos  natural  to  expect»  tbat  when  Ireland  was  once  final- 
ly  incorporated  with  Great  Britain  by  a  l^islative  union,  and 
lier  intercsts  perroanently  identified  with  tnose  of  the  rest  of 
the  realniy  that  a  very  gênerai  désire  should  arise,  to  investi- 
gâte  and  ascertain  with  précision  the  varions  capabilities  of  the 
newiy  adjoined  territory.  par.ticu]arly  as  it  haa  becn  for  up- 
wards  of  six  centuries  equally  celebrated  for  unparalleled  natu* 
rai  advontages,  and  for  an  eporoious  waste  or  mismanagement 
of  theniy  in  an  incessant  and  destructive  alternation  of  political 
contests  and  civil  war. 

On  the  subséquent  discussion  of  several  important  questions» 
în  and  out  of  Parliament,  roany  considérable  différences  of  opi* 
iiion  necessarily  arose  bctween  men  of  différent  views  and  par* 
ties,  respecting  the  cxisting  circumstances  of  this  interesting 
country,  which  rendered  a  full  development  of  them  a  deside- 
ratum not  only  to  the  literary  but  political  classes  of  readers, 
6ccking  for  détails  of  facts  and  circumstances  in  support  of  their 
respective  opinions,  or  the  tine  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs.  Accordîngly  we  find  that  more 
than  one  effort  has  been  made  in  this  way  since  the  above->men- 
tioned  pcriod ;  and  that,  whether  the  resuit  of  thèse  inquires 
hâve  been  denomînated  Surveys  or  Tours,  they  hâve  been  road 
with  avidity,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  much  more  crédit 
than  they  deserved  has  been  hastily  granted  to  them.  One  of 
the  most  authentic  nnd  vnluable  of  thèse,  which  appeared  about 
two  or  threc  years  after  the  Union,  was  collected  and  pubiished 
at  a  considérable  expen^e  by  the  Dublin  Society,  with  the  sin- 

Êle  and  legitimate  aim  of  exhibiting  to  the  public  a  correct  aqjl 
llQJnous  représentation  of  the  state  of  the  country,  witb  ^ 
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\i€w  io  its  future  improvcmcnt.  Surveys  of  twcnty*one  coun- 
ties  were  thus  piiblish,ed  ;  and  ihe  valuabie  fund  of  information 
they  contain,  makes  ît  the  more  to  he  regretted,  ihat  the  Sur- 
vcy  of  the  remaininjGf  elcven  lias  not  been  accomplished» 

Tlie  présent  work  is  constructed  on  a  différent  plan  froni  that 
of  the  Dublin  Socioty;  and  the  following  extract  from  the  Pré- 
face (pajre  9),  will  best  explain  its  superior  advantages. — •  To 

*  bestow  upnn  this  undertaking,  and  the  information  tt  contains,  the 

*  essential  characters  of  accuracy  and  truth,  it  was  necessary  to  a^ 

*  nalyze  the  country  ;  and,  by  separating  it  into  its  smallest  divi- 

*  sions,  to  place  each  completely  wîthin  the  scope  of  a  single  in- 
^  dividual  ;  so  that  nothing  material  could  escape  the  eye  exciced  by 

*  common  ability,  and  exerted  by  common  industry. 

*  It  was  also  necessary,  that  in  each  of  thèse  subdivisions  there 
'  should  be  some  person  qualified,  to  a  certain  degree  at  leasc,  by 

*  éducation,  literary  habits,  and  continued  résidence,  to  collect,  me- 
'  thodize,  and  report  wbatevcr  was  worchy  of  notice  in  such  dis- 

*  trict. 

*  The  parochial  division  of  the  country  answered  both  thèse  pur* 

*  poses.     The  Clcrgy  bcing  considered  che  mosc  fit  persons»  letters 

*  were  addressed  to  thcm  in  every  parish  of  Ircland,  solicitiog  their 

*  assistance  in   an   undertaking,  which,  if  well  conductedt  would 
^  heighten  the  character  of  themselves  and  of  their  profession,  by  unît- 

*  ing  botlî  with  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  présent  inquiry.     To 

*  every  Letier,  a  séries  of  Querîes  was  annezed,  tending,  by  their 

*  systematical  arrangement,  to  direct  the  attention  of  ihe  clergy- 

*  man  to  the  most  uscful  and  prominent  objects  of  inquiry.     Ac- 

*  counts  also  of  two  pari-hes,  Thnrso  in  Scotland,  and  Aghaboe  in 

*  Irelandi — ihe  one  by  Sîr  John  Sinclair,  and  the  other  by  Dr  Led- 

*  wich,  men  of  known  tali*nt  in  this  way,  were  reprinted,  and  trans- 
^  mîtted  to  thcm,  as  models  to  guide  them  in  this  new  specics  of 

*  composition.      The  trouble  and  expenses    incurred   by   a   corre- 
^  spondence  so  extcnsive  and  voluminous,  hâve  been  fuUy  repaid 

*  by  the  resuit. — The  Clergy,  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  hâve  step- 
^  ped  forward   wiih  alacrity  and  spirit  ; — they  hâve  fclt,   that  in 

*  promoting  a  scheme  for  the  gênerai  improvcment  of  the  conn- 

*  try,  they  were  fulfiUing  an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of  their 
own  profession  ; — they  felt,  that  it  placed  them  on  high  ground» 

^  and  they  determined  to  rest  upon  it  ; — they  were  actuated  by  the 

*  same  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  vchich  guided  the  conduct 
'  of  the  Scotch  Clergy  ;  respecting  whose  labours,  an  able  political 

*  author  (  Malthus  en  Population)  has  recently  declared,  that  the  vcry 
valuabie  accounts  coUected  in  it,  will  evcr  remnin  an  cjctraorditiary 

*  monument  ofthe  learning,  good  sensc,  and  genuine  information  ofihe 
'  Clergy  of 'tkotland/ 

Tlic  présent  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Chief  Sccretnry  of 
he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelandj,  who  has  ^ith  grcat  proprieiy 
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afForded  'his  patronage  to  a  work,  Hkely  to  prove  essentially 
servîcenblc,  in  fature  arran^ments,  for  the  improvement  ana 
faapoiness  of  this  înterestin^  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

Prf^fixed  to  it,  is  a  hrief  and  able  elucidatîon  of  the  primary 
principles  of  Politica)  Economy,  drawn  up  and  addressed  to 
the  author,  by  Mr  Walter  Thom,  late  of  Aberdeen,  and  now 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  gentleman  whose  varicd  and  usefui  ta- 
lents, exerted  in  thèse  and  similar  means  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  his  adopted  country,  hâve  secured  to  him  the  last« 
ing  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  li* 
terary  and  political  characters  in  it 

Twenty-nine  Returns,  with  sixteen  maps  and  plates,  aregiven 
in  this  book  ;  and  as  the  parishes  surveyed,  are  not  coimned 
to  any  particular  Province  or  Diocèse,  but  hâve  becn  niade  in 
each  of  the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  Island,  the  following 
brief  rcvîew  of  thcir  contents,  and  sélection  of  the  most  inte- 
resting  passages  in  each  of  thcm,  may,  perliaps  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers. 

No.  I. — Afiamsfmvn  and  Nc^bn^riy  in  the  Diocèse  qf  FemSf  anâ 
Countij  of  JVt'x/'urd.    By  ihe  Ilev.  Edward  Barton,  Archdcacon 

Ol*   FiTilS. 

This  Rcturn  occupies  twclve  pages. 

The  aulhor  reprcsents  the  inhabitants  of  thèse  parishes,  m 
iiagacioiis,  obiiging,  sober,  and  honest.  He  laments  their  want 
of  cdiication,  and  the  nonre^^idciice  of  the  Lords  of  the  soil; 
praiscs  the  nature  of  the  snil;  but  states,  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
low  State  tiiere,  for  want  of  exemples  and  propcr  implcmcnts. 

The  most  obvious  nicans  of  improvement,  are  stated  to  be 
fhc  adoption  (f  soffic  rjfianît  plan  of  parish  éducation^  unre- 
Rtraincd  by  tlie  iiîflueiice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  whosc 


their  own  nrc  so  miscrably  ignorant,  that  litilc  improvement  eau 
be  expccted  irom  ihem. 

To  ibis  Reiurn,  is  added  an  Appencix  o{  the  value  of  stock 
and  annual  producc,  with  liic  namcs,  acres,  and  iidiabitants  of 
each  of  the  Townlands,  and  also  a  Table  of  the  ancicnt  dériva^ 
tions  of  the  names. 

Ko.  2. — Aghaboc^  in  the  (iiicens  Cau?if?/y  aad  Diocèse  of  O.^sori/. 
13v  the  lîcv.  Kdward  Lcdwich,  LL.  D. 

m 

This  valuable  Survey  had  been  origiiially  written  by  the  learn- 
ti  author  of  it,  in  answcr  to  the  cjucrics  issued  by  the  Royaj 
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Irish  Acadexny  in  1792.  Il  was  the  only  one  they  receiv6(L 
8hfiw  Masoii  reprinted  it  and  Sir  John  Sinclair's  account  oC 
Thurso,  ab  modcis  fjr  tho  Returns  be  expected  ;  and,  wilh  some 
iieoe*:Sary  adaptation  to  thc  pre.sent  state  of  that  parish,  thought 
it  too  valualilc  to  be  omitied  lu  the  commencement  of  bis  pub.-^ 
licaii'jr.s. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  reviver  of  the  study  of  Irish 
anliquÎLics,  n  great  proportion  of  this  Return  is  occupied  by 
détails  of  other  tlines — not,  however»  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
modem,  and  perhaps  more  usefui  topics,  of  which  tiie  foUow- 
ing  exîract  rany  strve  as  an  iiiteresting  spécimen. 

*  A  country  so  well  calculated  for  rearing  gre^t  flocks  of  sheepp 
must  at  ail  tîmes  hâve  had  a  woollen  manufacture.  In  another 
place  (  AntiquiUts  of  Ireland,  on  the  Ancient  Irish  Dress^  /?.  260 
et  icq.)t  I  hâve  shown  its  introduction  by  colonies  from  the  Con- 
tinent; and  thaty  in  ISôT^  it  constituted  an  article  of  trade  with 
the  Italians. 

*  The  prohibition  of  the  ex  port  of  our  wool  by  Henry  VIII,  and 
the  heavy  duties  and  iorfeitures  by  the  acts  of  Elizabeth»  had  no 
Qthcr  object  but  the  encouragement  of  die  English  manufacture. 
The  cnsuing  political  convulsions,  while  they  huspended  ail  ktnds 
cf  industry,  dcstroyed  great  numbers  of  sheep  ;  but,  after  the 
Ilestoraiicn,  the  nation  be^an  to  rccover,  and  die  manufacture  re- 
v>ved.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  the  reîgn  of 
William  III.  put  a  period  to  tliis  branch  of  Irish  industry.  In 
169St  the  English  Hnuse  of  Gommons  addressed  the  Crown  oiv 
this  subject  :  acts  were  passed,  and  tiie  exportation  of  our  woollens 
prohibited.  The  value  of  this  trade  to  Ireland,  has  bceu  stated  at 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 

*  This  injudicious  and  sfvere  interposition  of  the  English  legtsia* 
ture,  with  the  stoppage  of  the  fxport  of  our  cattle  some  years  be* 
fore,  reduceJ  the  nation  to  great  distress,  and  threw  back  the  im- 
provement  of  the  country  at  least  a  ceniury. 

*  The  town  of  Borros,  and  indeed  the  whole  parish,  had  been 
fîlled  with  combers,  spinners  and  weavers  ;  but,  after  passing  the 
forep:oing  staïutes  (  JVilliam  and  Mary  y  c.  3î5,  and  7,  8,  9,  10, 
WilL  êç  Mar.)y  some  converted  their  money  in  to  far  m  s,  and  the 
poorer  became  labouiers.  There  are,  at  présent,  ten  corobers, 
forty-eight  spinners,  and  ten  stuff- weavers,  twelve  iinen  weavers. 
Most  of  their  manufactures  are  used  by  the  parishioners  ;  but  there 
îs  an  overplus  of  woollen  yarn,  arising  frum  the  labour  of  young 
females,  who  are  employed  in  spinning  ;  but  their  number  cannot 
)e  ascertained,  as  they  frequently  want  work.     To  thèse,  with  the 

generous  aid  of  the  late  Dr  Drought  of  Ballygihen,  the  author  of 

'his  account  has  given,  at  différent  times,  above  four  hundred 

"heels  and  réels  :  The&e  were  treasures  to  the  industrious,  sape* 

lor  to  donations  in  money,  or  even  in  woollen  garmentSi  as  bot!^ 

If  -waq  Vr>oWr    ^'•^d  been  cftJh  misapplicd.  ' 
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This  Report  occupies  seventy-five  pages,  with  a  curioni  Ap» 
pendix,  containin^  a  Table  of  tbe  state  of  each  of  the  Town^» 
bnds  in  1640,  and  a  List  of  the  Proprietors  in  1796; — the  on* 
from  the  Down  Survey,  and  the  other  from  the  parish  Vestiy» 
bock.  It  is  adonied  with  copperplate  views  of  tne  ruined  Ab« 
bey  of  Aghaboe,  and  the  Mote  of  Monacoghlani  with  a  map 
of  the  parish  from  the  Surveyor- Générales  CWBoe. 

No.  III. — jihoghilj  Diocèse  of  Cannor^  County  cf  ^ntrim. 

This  Retum  contains  but  five  pages,  being  only  an  acâ>ont 
of  an  interc8ting  Moravian  settlemÊnt  at  Ballykennedy. — No 
Rctoro  of  this  extensÎTe  parish  has  been  yet  made  by  the  incuai« 
bent  Mr  Leslie,  or  either  of  the  curâtes»  one  of  whîch  residea 
^t  Ahoghiiy  and  the  other  at  Portglenone, 

The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  résides  at  the  ktter  place  | 
and  his  extensive  and  highiy  cultivated  demesne  on  the  jSaun- 
aide»  would  form  an  interesting  statistical  subjecL 

No.  IV. — Ardbraccan^  in  the  Diocèse  and  County  qf  Mealh. 

This  return  contains  twenty-one  pages,  including  a  Table  of 
Townlands,  with  tbeir  acreable  contents  and  population.  It  ia 
the  joint  priKiuction  of  tbe  Rector  and  Curât*?,  and  holds  a  re- 
spccubie  rank  in  this  volume.  It  is  usual  hère,  to  plough  up 
ley  land,  of  middling  or  bad  quality,  for  oats.  According  to 
the  quality  of  the  soi),  it  may  produce  three  or  four  crops  ot 
oats,  before  it  is  thought  necessary  to  fallow  it.  After  fallowing, 
it  generaliy  produces  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  successive  crops 
of  oat^i  untii  it  is  found  necessary  to  renew  it.  In  tbe  samd 
manner,  vetches  are  sometimes  sown,  as  a  substi(ute  for  ia]iow« 
ing.  Some  farmei  s  pill-falUAo  their  lands  ;  that  is,  after  the 
iirst  crop  of  wheat  is  stacked,  they  immediately  plough  up  the 
Jand  for  a  second  crop  uf  wheai  :  But  this  is  considercd  a  ruioi* 
ous  and  destructive  practice. 


No.  V. — Ard^riiVi  in  the  Diocèse  qf  Derry  and  Cauntj/  0 

Tj^rone. 

Tliis  account  contains  tbirty<'five  pages,  and  has  been  car^^ 
fuiiy  wriUen  by  the  Rector,  tho  Rev.  Geraid  Fitzgerald,  D.  IX 
Formerly  Senior  Feliow,  and  V^icc- Provost  of  Trinity  Collège» 
Dublin. 

The  Mnrquis  of  Abercom  has  a  princely  résidence  in  thit 
pariUi  ;  and  ihe  glebe-house  and  demesne,  near  the  handsomit 
village  of  Newtown-Stewart,  as  well  as  an  antient  castle  of  tho 
Q'Neilk  of  Tyronc,  and  ihe  lofty  moontains  called  Bessy  Bell  and 
Mary  Gray,  afibrd  ample  scopc  llr  t^c  pen  ef  tbU  ingenioim 
old  gcaticmau. 
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riie  foUowlng  tmditîonary  hîstory  of  O'Neil's  castle,  will  pro- 
bably  be  a  fuir  spécimen  of  this  survey. 

Tliis  castle  bolonjred  to  Henry  O'Neal,  who,  accorcling  to 
tradition,  was  Kin*;  nf  Ulstcr  in  the  âith  century.  He  was 
calied  by  a  namc  which  sii^nlfies,  in  Irish,  cross  or  wicked^  as 
chara''teri<-tic  bt'  bis  leînpcr.  Of  this,  the  folio wing  anecdote 
îs  :i  sin/xuiar  in^ïtance.  He  had  a  sister,  who  îs  represented  as 
hrv'îior  an  picr^ait  por>.nn,  ^ mi  f/ic /lead  ()/' a  Sïoi ne  ;  and  thence 
CJillf  !  the  femab  monstcr.  "  Henry,  anxioiis  to  geC  rid  of  an 
objec't  thnt  mcrtificd  iiU  feelin<rs  and  his  pride,  adopted  the 
pL'in  t'f  oitVring  her  in  m.irriat;0  to  any  person  who  shoaki  be 
incline']  to  prop<:sc  for  her;  'vjt  on  condition  that,  aftcr  having 
seei  hiù\  hc  should  citber  marry  her  or  be  hanged.  Accord- 
înp;!' ,  nincictn  |>trîîons,  iimon*^  whom  was  a  captive  prince^ 
who  had  ngrecd  to  the  condiiioii,  wcre  ail  execuied  on  the  plat- 
ibrm  betore  his  castle  ;  and  the  twentiet)^,  and  last  person  who 
proposée!  for  her,  was  the  son  of  his  own  cowherd,  who  was 
templed.by  the  ma«^nitude  of  her  dowrv  ;  but  who,  on  sceing 
her,  immediatelv  cxcLiimec! — *  cur  S'^us  me' — '  cur  sous  me;' 
that  is,  *  /iONg  me  up  ' — '  ha/ig  me  up.  '  The  young  man,  how- 
ever,  was  spared,  and  the  iinfortunate  Prii)cc>s  put  to  death. 

A  story,  not  very  diiïerent,  bas  recently  aiforded  much  a* 
miTsemcnt  in  Paris,  and  secms  to  bave  b'^cn  received  with  a  very 
reasonabic  portion  of  credulity  among  the  lowcr  orders. 

Agriculture,  sîiys  Dr  Fitzi^erald,  is  hcre  a  gênerai  employ- 
ment,  in  which  ail  are  interested,  in  so  popuious  a  country. 
Thcrc  arc  two  modes  of  it,  viz.  j^lnu^^hing  and  clcyingi  the  lat- 
tcr  opération  is  pericrmed  on  lea  ground,  for  potatoes,  in  the 
followinrr  manner.  The  field  is  n^arkcd  out  into  plots  or  beds, 
each  abont  five  f^et  .vido  ;  b^^tweeri  ihem,  a  spaccr  of  two  or 
ihrce  feet  in  brcîKÎtli  is  Icil,  for  trench i ntr  ;  in  the  middie  of 
each  of  thèse  intiTine(iiale  j^paces,  a  narrow  furrow,  just  the 
brcadih  of  the  s;^:ir»',  is  rut  len.pthways;  and  the  sods,  or  Mnal) 
pièces  dng  up,  arc  Hiing  over  ihc  bcds»,  on  each  hi'.e,  where 
ihcy  îirc  Icft  f(M'  S(.me  time  until  they  caii  be  more  casily  bro- 
ken  and  sprend  :  whcn  this  is  donc,  the  niauurc  is  laid  on  j  the 
potatoes  are  thon  planted  about  six  or  scven  mches  asundcr, 
iind  cov'jrcd  wiih  earth,  dugout  cf  the  spaccs  that  had  been  re-^ 
îcrvcd  for  this  r.urposc. 

This  mode  dncs  not  impoverish  the  ground  as  mucb  as 
.)loughing,  but  is  Icss  productive  ;  it  is  ihcrtlore  practised  only 
whrrc  manure  is  scarce. 

'I^he  manures  uscd  are  called  Compost .-  that  is,  a  compositian 
,^f  c!ay  and  b'-g  mire,  mixed  with  lime,  or  of  the  litter  and  dun^ 
>f  catile.  Mari  is  vcry^icarcc;  but  thcre  is  pienty  of  limcstone 
n  p»ov<  part*î  of  the  parish. 
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An  Appendix  contams  a  valuation  of  crops,  parochial  re- 
cords» and  the  names  of  town  lauds,  with  their  dérivations: 

No.  VI. — Batllieboronghy  in  the  Diocèse  ofKilmore^  and  Couniies 
of  Cavan  and  Meath,     By  the  Rev.  John  Gumly. 

Ei^ht  pagres,  including  a  Table  of  the  Names  of  Townlands» 
and  ilieir  Dérivations. 

This  is  a  brief,  and  rather  négative  Return — no  mines  or  rai- 
nerais— no  natural  manures — no  modem  buildings — op  ruins^ 
exccpt  those  of  two  churches — no  particular  cu8toms«  patron  or 
patron  days,  St  Patrick's  day  excepted — no  public  library — no 
collection  of  manuscripts— no  natural  curiosities  or  remarkable 
occurrences;  and»  more  surprising  than  ail,  no  suggestions  Jor 
improvement  ! 

No.  VII. — Balîintmfy  in  the  County  qf  Antrim^  and  Diocèse  qf 

Connor.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Trait. 

This  Survey  contains  twcnty-four  pages»  including  some  valu- 
able  Siatistical  Tables. 

This  pari.'^h  posscsscs  the  advantage  of  being  a  maritime  one; 
and,  among  thcm,  tliat  of  an  abundant  supply  of  sea-weed  and 
bhell-sand  ibr  kelp  and  manurc.  Decompo&ed  limestoneis  to  be 
Ibiind  at  the  enatera  bouadary  of  the  paribh»  near  the  fisliery  of 
Kinbaan.  Whcre  this  latter  species  of  manure  has  been  tried, 
it  answered  nearly  as  well  as  liiue  ;  and  yet  ihere  is  an  abund- 
ance  of  it  lyin^;  hère  neglected.  Shcll-sand  is  considered  as  an 
excellent  manure  for  clay  lands  ;  and,  for  the  privilège  of  taking 
it  away,  thrce  shillings  and  fuurpcnce  ycarly  aie  paid  for  each 
liorse  so  employed. 

Education  appcars  to  be  on  a  tolerable  footing  hère,  notwith- 
standing  an  unexpcctcd  perversion  of  an  institution  founded  for 
this  purpose  by  a  bcncvolent  lady.  A  Mrs  Jane  Stcwart,  for- 
inerly  ot  Bailintoy,  endowcd  a  school  in  this  parish,  with  a  sa- 
lary  of  fifteen  pci:nds  a  year.  By  lier  will,  she  left  the  choice 
of  the  schooimastcr  to  the  parishioners  assembled  at  the  Easter 
Vcstrv;  from  which  ciicunistance  it  has  bccome  the  most  use- 
less  of  ail  the  schools.'  *  The  only  qualification  necessary  on 
'  thèse  occasions  for  the  caiulidatc  to  possess,  u  the  capability 

*  of  drinking  whi.-kcy,  and  shariiig  it  with  the  electors  ;  and 

*  whoevcr  entertains  bcst,  and  drinks  decpcst>  is  sure  of  gaining 

*  his  élection.  ' 

The  Ileportcr  adds,  that  having  made  many  Eruitlcss  attempt^ 
to  redress  this  grievance,  he  has  been  su  uniformly  unsuccesslul^ 
that  he  has  ccascd  to  make  any  further  efforts. 

Thcre  arc  about  thirty  fisbing-boats  on  the  shore  of  this  p^^^ 
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rîsb,  etnployîng  from  four  to  six  msn  each  :  There  are  nonc  of 
thcse,  however,  who  make  fishing  theîr  only  occupation  ;  and  \i 
is  oniy  pursued  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  when  the  peopli 
are  not  employed  în  the  lal)ouni  of  theîr  farms. 

Though  there  are  no  suggestions  for  improvement  in  thi«  Re- 
turn,  wnich  muy  alwnys  be  considered  an  unnccoiintable  de- 
fïciency  when  the  clergynian  has  resided  a  sufficient  Icngtb  of 
time  to  forni  an  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject,  thi*  ig  an 
pseful  and  intercsting  account,  and  will  probubly  be  deemed 
such  by  ail,  except  the  gt^ntlenicn  of  a  certain  profession  in  fre^ 
Iand|  of  whom  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  althougb  many  indiri- 
duals  of  them  niay  at  former  periods  h^^ve  ^isgraced  the  very 
name  of  an  attorney,  the  ca^e  is  very  difr(?rent  at  présent;  and 
it  may  be  addcd,  that  althon^h  men  who  hâve  suffered  by  kug- 
cessfui  or  unauccee^ful  lawsuits  niay  think  otherwiset  the  atto^ 
neys  of  this  country  are  at  présent  as  intelii^nt  and  respectable 
çharacters  as  any  othcr  mombcrs  of  our  society. 

<  I  am  happy,  '  says  the  author  of  this  retqm«  *  l'a  having  no  oHof 
<  ney^  nor  any  litigii  us  quarrelsome  person  in  the  parish  :  it  is  there- 

*  fore  but  very  seldoxn  that  I  hâve  occasion  to  resort  to  manor 

*  courts  or  sessions  to  enforce  payments.     Neither  hâve  we  any  re^ 

*  sident  physician  in  the  parish  ;  and,  as  the  people  are  în  gênerai 

*  healthy,  perhaps  we  suffer  nodiing  on  that  aocount*  ' 

The  author  bas  been  rcctor  oï  this  parish  upwarda  of  forty 
years;  during  which  period  he  must  hâve  been  fortunate  in- 
<ieed«  if  he  never  had  occasion  to  scnd  out  of  it  for  an  attorney 
or  a  physician. 

No.  IX. — Clonmany,  in  the  Diocèse  nf  Dtrrjf^  and  Omnty  ef 

DonegaL     By  the  Rev.  T,  L.  MolUy* 

Tliis  is  aiso  a  satisHictory  account  of  an  intercsting  parish  on 
the  ;:ra-coabt.  It  consisis  of  ^5  pages,  including  Tabfes  of  town- 
]aiji!s,  witii  their  acres,  proportion  of  cesses,  and  tbe  probable 
dérivation  of  their  naines. 

W'ithin  the  bounds  of  this  parish,  which  forms  a  consideiv 
ablc  part  of  the  ceiebrated  harony  of  Innishone,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  10,038  acres;  of  which  not  more  tlian  2529  can  ba 
tilled.  The  mountain  scenery  herc  cxhibits  a  display  of  gran- 
deur casier  to  be  conceivcd  thin  described;  and  one  of  the 
lovely  vallics  has  been,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  the  favourite 
Tcsidcnce  of  the  late  Dr  Chichestcr  and  his  intercsting  family  ; 
a  circumstance  lo  which  the  neighbourhood  is  obviously  indebtr 
ed  for  a  great  proportion  of  its  prcsent  advantages,  This  vq- 
perable  gentleman  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Sir  ^^thur 
Chichestcr,  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  to  whom,  on  the  tupprc«i« 
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tion  of  0'D(K:herty's  and  Tyrone's  rebellions,  an  immense  tract 
of  land  was  graiited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii  the  province,  in* 
cluding  ihe  b^rony  of  Innishone.  The  Doctor  being  cousin- 
german  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Doilegal,  in  whose  lamily  the 
right  of  présentation  to  this  parish  exists,  wns  presented  to  it  lit 
July  1768.  He  continued  Hector  of  il  for  about  twenty-three 
years,  when  hc  resigned  it  ;  but  havin;^  highiy  improved  his 
cottage  and  beautifui  demesne  hère,  he  remained  till  his  death, 
liirhich  happened  very  lately, — the  hospiinbl  \  înteiiijrent,  and 
tnily  benevolent  inhahitant  of  *  Dresden  Valley,  '  Mr  Moîloy 
juives  the  folloivini;  account  of  the  sccncry  of  this  parish. 

'  Let  us  KUppose  '  {sayx  he,  page  189)  '  that  a  nian  froin  some 
Df  the  flat  districts  of  the  interior  of  the  country  should  bc  plabed 
on  Mamore  gap  in  this  parish,  which  aboundi»  with  mountains  pfo- 
digiou^ly  high,  and  valleys  of  va.st  extent  and  of  great  richnesf^. 
Aright  before  ïiim,  to  the  north,  is  the  grcat  Atlantic  océan,  which 
will  présent  a  most  awful  picture  to  his  vîevr  ;  while  on  his  right 
and  lefl  hang  rocks  of  immeasurcable  height,  and  nearly  p«>rpen- 
dicular.     Let  hîm  proceed  a  little  further,  and  turn  to  the  right. 

•  Magnum  iter  iniendo  ;  sed  dat  mhi  gkria  vires. 
Let  him  endcavour  to  ascend  the  adjoining  mountain  ;  and,  when 
he  has  arrived  at  the  summit,  and  reclined  his  weary  limbs  in 
**  expressive  siltnce^  "  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  Tariety  of  the 
Bcenery  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west«  Lough  Toyie  on  \ï\% 
right,  Lough  Swilly  on  his  left  ;-Mm  the  latter  the  shipping  will 
attract  his  notice.  Between  him  and  the  sea  lies  a  beautifui  âac 
▼alley  ;  and  he  may  satiate  his  eyes  with  a  northern  prospect  of 
the  far  surrounding  sea,  diversifîed  with  islands  ;  and  underoeath 
and  very  ncar  him,  is  an  heap  of  stones,  erected  by  Fion  M^Cuîi 
in  meroory  of  somé  of  his  heroes  who  fell  there. 
*  At  Tullagh  he  may  see  a  chink  in  a  rock,  excaVated  by  the 
corrodiifg  hand  of  time,  i^hich,  when  the  v^'ind  blows  strong  froin 
the  north,  spouts  up  the  water  to  at  least  an  hundred  fcct  hîgh. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  a  fait  of  the  waters  of  a  rivulet,  down 
a  rock  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  between  the  demesnes  of  Dr  Chi« 
chester  and  Mr  0*Donn«K  ' 
The  modes  of  agriculture  hère  are  antiquated,  and  conse*^ 
quently  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  bc  regrettée! 
tnat,  in  the  suggestions  for  improving  ihe  parish  of  Clonmanv, 
the  nuthor  refers  his  readers  to  those  suggested  in  the  reprint  of 
Dr  Ledwicfa*»  Survey  of  Aghaboe,  which  had  been  sent  to  him» 
\n  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  a  model. 

No.  Ji.-^ClnnmoP'ff  in  the  Diocèse  of  Annagh  and  County  of 
LoiUk,     By  the  Rcv.  Samml  Gérard ^  liectur. 

This  Return  is  comprised  in  seven  pages,  iiicluding  Tab!c<« 
of  Proprietors  ia  1567  and  idi^— with  the  nuinber  of  acres 
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producînp  Whcat,  Barley,  Oats,  Potatoes,  FiaJt,  Vetches,  and 
Hay,  in  the  lai  ter  year. 

The  routine  of  crops,  in  the  parish  of  Clonmore,  is  potatoes» 
wlieat,  oati:,  barley,  hny-sccd  and  clovcr,  sown  when  laying 
down  the  ground.  A  few  sow  clover  only,  and  plough  up  in 
the  siicceeding  year. 

Besides  horses  for  tillage,  those  who  hold  the  largcst  farms 
feed  somc  sheep  and  a  few  cows,  along  with  those  which  give 
thcm  milk.  The  small  faroiers  hâve  a  cow  or  two  for  milk; 
somc  of  them  hâve  two  or  three  shcep,  with  wbose  wool  they 
clorhe  thcir  familics. 

They  hâve,  in  this  parish,  some  Scotch  carta,  and  a  winnow« 
ing  machine. 

No.  XI. — Creggarty  in  the  Diocèse  of  Armagh^  and  Couniies  qf 
L<mt/i  and  Armagh,     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stcwart,  D.D. 
This  Account  occupies  fourteen  pages,  four  of  which  contain 
a  Table  of  Towniands,  Proprietors  and  Dérivations. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ail  absentées,  excopt  Mr  Bell, 
who  sometimes  visita  his  estâtes.  The  people  ail  spcak  the  Irish 
languagc,  and  some  cnn  speak  no  other  ;  howcver,  the  English 
languagc  hère  (as  well  as  in  every  other  parish  in  Ireland)  is 
gaining  ground.  The  people  are  quiet  and  docile  j  therc  is  a 
grcat  dcal  of  cunning  or  mother  wit  among  them;  very  few  of 
them  are  disposed  to  leave  their  native  rocks,  or  go  in  qucj^t  of 
better  land.  They  are  ail  anxious  to  give  gchooling  to  theîr 
chiidrcn.  The  R(  ctor  pays  twelve  pounds  a  year  to  a  school* 
mastcr,  bcing  ton  more  ilian  he  is  rcquircd  to  give  by  law  ;  and 
this  he  does,  on  condition  that  sixteen  poor  children,  recom- 
mendcd  by  him,  shali  be  inslrucîcd  gratis.  The  schoolmascer  ia 
aJso  parish  clerk  (a  désirable  union  of  oiHces),  for  which  he  has 
ten  pounds  pcr  annum,  with  a  house  and  garden  in  a  range 
with  the  scliool  ;  ail  of  which  wcre  built,  and  arc  kcpt  in  order 
by  the  parish  :  there  arc  many  olhcr  schools  hère.  The  Kector 
lUpplies  them  ail  with  New  Testaments  at  five  pence  a  pièce. 

The  principal  manure  herc  is  stable  and  cow-house  dung, 
T^ixcd  with  rich  carih  ;  but,  of  Jatc,  lime  is  conie  into  gênerai 
ise  ;  about  fiity  barrtis  are  allowed  to  the  acre  ;  the  ground 
isually  givcs  three  or  tour  crops  atter  potatoes,  and  is  then  suf- 
^<;rco  to  rcst.  Some  fev\'  keep  frheep,  and  ali  pig9.  No  cattle 
irc  fattcned  in  this  parish  ;  but  ail  the  landholders  contrive  to 
^nake  some  buiicr  for  the  market. 

rhough  thcsc  parishcs  occupy  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 
"^'"mc,  yct  enough  ha^  hecn  said  to  convey  some  gênerai  idea 
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of  the  manner  in  which  thc  Reporto  are  drawn  up,  and  of  the 
informatîoii  thcy  contain.  We  inteiidcd  to  hâve  offered  a  tew 
rcmarks  on  the  plan  and  arrangement  which  Mr  Shaw  Mason 
bas  thought  proper  to  adopt;  and  then  examined,  in  détail, 
one  or  two  of  the  Returns  which  are  the  most  fiill,  and  appa* 
rcntly  the  most  satisfactory.  But  a  second  volume  lias  appear- 
ed  since  this  article  was  prepared  ;  and  we  hope,  on  a  future 
occasion,  when  the  materials  hâve  become  more  mimerons  and 
diversified,  to  bring  together,  nnder  appropriate  heads,  what 
îs  most  intere^tin^  in  thèse  separate  and  unconnectcd  Report^ 
for  thc  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  more  distinct  und  comprehcn- 
sive  view  of  the  présent  state  of  Ireland — not  only  of  the  con- 
dition of  her  inhabitants,  and  thc  structure  of  her  sccicty, 
but  also,  of  what  may  bc  supposée!  interestini^r  to  the  [leopic  of 
ri)is  country — to  cur  a^ricuhurists  in  particutnr — from  the  frec- 
dom  of  intercourse  cstablished  since  her  Union  with  Great  Dri- 
tain.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  h  ope  thnt  Mr  Slmw  Mason, 
however  unavoidabic  it  might  be  to  présent  the  Returns  in  their 
présent  detnched  form,  in  the  first  instance,  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  advantages  of  uhiniatcly  arranging  and  condensing  the 
détails,  as  far  as  they  are  really  valuablo,  for  each  province,  or 
for  one  or  more  counties,  under  the  several  heads  of  the  plan 
DOW*  adopted  in  the  parochial  reports,  or  one  somewhat  similar. 
The  last  volume  of  the  work  might  probably  be  well  allotted  to 
this  classification  and  summary,  with  références  to  the  former 
volumes,  for  the  more  minute  détails.  For  want  of  such  a  dé- 
sirable conclusion,  ihe  Statistical  Account  of  8cotland  has  fait- 
ed  in  communîcnting  to  the  public  much  of  that  information 
which  its  volumes  actualJy  contain,  scattered  as  it  is,  almost  at 
random,  throi:ghout  so  large  a  work.  In  its  présent  state,  ic 
is  a  great  mass  of  materials  for  thc  most  part  vaiuable,  but  of- 
ten  incongruous,  and  sonietimes  discordant,  occasionally  resort- 
ed  to  as  a  repository  of  locnl  opinions  and  practices,  but  cer- 
tainly  little  fitted,  in  its  prosent  shape,  for  afifbrding  cicar  and 
comprehensive  views,  or  for  serving  as  the  groundwork  of  any 
mcusure  of  public  utility. 


Art.  II.     Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  thc  IlifiJdand  S')^ 
cicty  of  Scotland.    Vol.  V.    Part  I.    Constable  &  Lo.     1817. 

Iv  the  examination  of  thc  IVih  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Fligtiland  bocieiy  in  our  Jast  August  Nunibcr,  \\c  tooî; 
occasion  to  notice  the  long  interval  which  was  nllowcd  to  elaps(« 
between  the  appearance  of  their  successive  vc.ilumc5:  ;  a;id  ai- 
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luded  to  tlieir  intention  to  publish,  in  Parts,  from  time  to  time^ 
as  suitablc  materlals  were  procurcd.  Tliere  are  two  advantaj^ 
whicb  evidently  belon^  to  thi<(  mode  of  publication  ; — the  Es- 
sayS)  Experiments  and  Inventions,  for  which  thc  Society  ofFer 
or  award  prtmiums,  being.  not  only  important  and  interestinfç 
in  themselves,  but,  in  gênerai,  of  immédiate  utility  to  the  Pub* 
lie,  the  communications  presented  in  daim  of  thèse  premiumn 
tannot  fiiil  to  excite  a  greater  degree  of  attention*  if  published 
once  a  year  or  oftener,  than  if  they  are  detairied  in  the  reposi- 
lories  of  the  Society,  till  their  intrinsic  mcrit,  bowever  great 
thnt  may  be,  bas  become  their  only  recommendatîon  i-^and, 
bcsides  this  the  information  which  the  Si>ciety's  pubh'cationa 
contain,  is  iikcly  to  be  more  wideiy  diflu^ed  in  this  form,  than 
in  a  large  octavo,  which  few  comparatively  hâve  time  to  read, 
and  maiiy  find  it  inconvénient  to  purchase.  This  plan  of  pub- 
lication must  also  be  more  grntifying  to  the  writers  of  the  £9- 
says  nnd  other  correspondents of  ihc  Society;  and  persons  who 
hâve  hitherto  been  discouraged  from  Inying  before  them  an  ac- 
couiit  of  récent  inventions,  or  the  results  of  intcresting  experi- 
ments, and  been  induced  to  prefer  a  less  respectable,  tnough  a 
morp  spcf  ùy  and  regular  médium  of  commu!]icuti<m,  may  now 
be  expected  to  solicit  the  notice  of  the  Society  to  their  labours» 
and  its  approbation  as  a  passport  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Public. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  presonl  Publication  are  occupied  nith 
two  Essays  ou  tlie  Com})arative  Value  of  Kelp  and  Baril  la,  writ- 
ten  by  scientific  men,  but  ncverthcless  founded  upoa  aciual  and 
very  numcrous  experiments,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  rather 
popular  description.  In  the  Report  (>f  the  Committee  on  this 
subjcct,  which  begins  the  volume,  somè  important  conclusions 
are  drnwn  from  thcse  Essays  ;  and  the  measures  recommended 
in  conscqucnce  are  wcil  deserving  the  notice  of  proprietors  of 
kclp  shores,  which,  since  the  Peace,  hâve  become  of  so  much 
less  value  than  formerly. 

*  From  thèse  communications,  it  appears,  that  the  alkali  contained 

in  a  given  quantity  of  kelp,  prepared  in  situations  not  materially 

'  dissîmilar,  varies  from  one  to  six  per  cent.     This  diference  is  nn- 

'  derstood  to  procced,  nnt  only  from  the  circumstance,  that  difiêrent 

■  kinds  of  weed  yield  différent  propordons  of  alkali,  but  also,  in  n 

great  mcasure,  from  ihe  différence  of  care  bestowed  in  collectingB 

dryin^,  and  burning  the  vreed.     It  is  presumed  that,  bfproper 

attention  in  thèse  respects,  the  whole  kelp  prepared  from  the  bet« 

ter  kinds  of  weed,  niight  be  brnught  to  yield  the  highest  produce 

Tient ioned  ;  and  pcrhaps  the  produce  '  m igh t  be  ciirried  ttîll  fur— 

'her.     But  cven  with  a  produre  of  6  per  cent.»  kelp  can  enter 

«lirly  into  compétition  with  barilla  of  the  usual  quaiity,  jieldîng 

.1  or  1 2  i^nr  reot.  of  nikoii,  whilc  Uic  pricc  of  lucb  bariUa  is  near^ 
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\y  triple  thât  of  the  best  kelp  usually  brought  to  market  at  pre* 
•eoU  It  appears  also,  that,  beëides  alkali,  the  other  component 
parts  of  keip,  when  carefully  prepared,  are  of  considérable  value» 
as  materials  in  difièrent  useful  manufactures  ;  that  some  of  them 
are  in  greater  proportion  in  kelp  than  they  are  in  barilla  ;  and  that 
there  are  some  ingrédients  in  kelp  wbich  do  not  at  ail  exist  ia 
barilla. 

*  Thifl  ttatement  clearlj  évinces  the  advantage  of  improving  the 
manufacture  of  kelp;  because,  if  the  alkali  and  other  component 
parts  oF  kelp  be  properly  prepared,  the  proporttonal  value  wiil  be 
intreated  ;  and  the  manufacturers  who  emplny  kelp  as  one  of  theîr 
materials,  will  proceed  in  its  use  with  certainty  and  confidence,  ih 
place  of  resorting  to  other  matériels  which  are  sometimes  substi« 
tnted»  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  kelp.  The  use  of  kelp,  too» 
may  be  eztended  as  m  material  to  other  arts  and  manufactures» 
when  iu  real  qualities  are  fnlly  known  ;  and  even  the  iodine  (one 
of  its  component  parts)  may  perhaps  become  useful,  and  enhance 
its  value. 

*  To  obtain  the  full  advantages  from  the  information  contained  in 
the  Essays  before  referred  to,  it  seems  to  the  Commîttee,  that  it 
roight  be  advisable  for  the  kelp  proprietors  and  their  factors  to 
form  local  associations,  similar  to  farming  societies,  the  benefits  of 
whicb  are  so  well  known.  By  thèse  associations  proper  régula- 
tions might  be  drawn  up  for  carrying  on  the  business  ;  and  regular 
ezaminations  roight  take  place  respecting  the  quality  of  the  kelp 
prodaced. 

*  One  of  the  first  objects  of  such  associations  would  be»  by  firm 
and  decided  measures,  to  prevent  the  practice  which  has  been  toc» 
prévalent  of  late  years,  of  adulterating  the  kelp,  by  mixing  with 
it  stones,  gravel,  sand,  or  other  substances  ;  a  practice  whicb  îa 
no  less  injurions  to  the  proprietor  of  the  kelp  shores,  than  to  the 
manufacturer  who  uses  kelp  as  one  of  hts  materials,  and  which  so 
often  occasions  the  rejection  of  cargoes,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
owners.  Thèse  associations  may  also  hâve  in'  view  the  best  meani 
of  increasing  the  growth  of  the  kelp,  by  blowing  rocks,  or  placin^i: 
stones  in  proper  situations,  or  other  expédients  %  and  might  further 
improve  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  by  the  distribution  of  small 
premiums  to  the  best  kelp-makers  on  the  sliores  of  the  district.  '-«■ 

p.  2— 4. 

Tbe  Society,  with  a  view  to  an  improved  mode  of  manufac- 
turing  kelp,  havc  coutinued  the  premium  of  fifty  i^uineas  for 
an  Ex|;}€rimental  Essay  upon  the  construction  and  management 
of  a  Kiln,  or  set  of  Kilns,  wbich  is  not  to  be  decided  on  iiU  the 
lOib  Novemlier  i»i9. 

The  firftt  Ëssay  already  referred  to,  for  which  a  premium  of 
fifiy  guineaa  was  adjudged,  is  written  by  Dr  Pyfe,  junior,  of 
Edmburgh,  and  extends  over  54  na^s.  The  writcr  proposes 
to  treat  tne  subject  (and  bas  executcd  his  plan  with  great  ability), 
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under  the  followiniof  heada.     *   1.  To  state  the  constkaeDt  parts 

*  of  Kelp  and  Barilla,  and  the  mode  of  aoalysia  enoployea  for 
^  nscertaîning  them.  2.  To  point  ont  the  quantity  of  Alkali, 
'  free  or  combined  with  carbonic  acid  or  sulphur,  in  the  dif« 
'  ferent  kinds  of  kelp,  and  to  compare  this  with  the  auantity 

*  of  the  same  article  contained  in  tne  barillas  generally  import- 
'  éd.  Lastlj^^  To  shovr  to  what  uses  tho  component  parts  of 
'  kelp  and  barilla  may  be  put.     To  which  will  be  added,  a  îsm 

*  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  Alkali  in  Kelp,  and  on  the 
<  mode  of  manufacturing  it,  with  the  view  of  perhaps  increaaiog 

*  its  value.  ' 

The  uses  to  which  kelp  is  applied,  and  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing  it  from  sea-weed,  may  be  among  the  moet  interesting  tqsica 
to  gênerai  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  proprieton  of  kelp  ahores; 
and  some  extracts  from  the  Ëssay  in  regard  to  thèse  two.snb- 
jccts,  mav  serve  as  a  favourable  spécimen  of  the  usefol  informa- 
tion which  it  contains. 

'  0/  the  Uses  to  tohich  Kelp  and  Baritta  may  àc  appSftf.— Ai  kelp 
and  barilla  conrain  the  same  ingrédients,  and  as  they  are  botn 
applied  to  the  same  purposes,  I  wiU  confine  my  remarka  entirely 
to  the  former. 

*  Kelp  is  principally  employed  by  the  soap-maker,  the  bleacher, 
and  the  glass-maker  :  By  the  two  former,  it  is  only  the  soluble 
part  that  is  used  ;  and  this  is  chteily  prized  on  account  of  the 
alkali,  free,  or  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  that  it 
contains. 

*  In  the  making  of  glass,  sometimes  the  entire  kelp,  at  other  times 
the  insoluble  residue,  or  rather  the  residue  of  the  soap-maker,  is 
employed  ;  as,  perhaps,  some  of  the  other  ingrédients  betides  the 
alkali,  are  useful  in  the  formation  of  that  substance. 

*  Kelp  îs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass  :  For  this  pur* 
pose,  the  entire  kelp  is  employed. 

'  The  kelp  is  broken  into  small  pièces,  and  the  stony  matter  pick* 
ed  out  ;  it  is  then  reduced  to  fine  powder,  by  a  large  itone  roUer  ; 
the  sand  and  kelp  are  now  mîxed,  and  thrown  into  a  kind  of  oren 
or  furnace,  and  heat  applied,  to  consume  the  carbon  and  tolphur. 
In  this  part  of  the  opération,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  too 
much  heat,  and  to  keep  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  so  as  to 
expose  the  whole  to  the  air,  and  to  prevent  it  running  into  hard 
lumps,  which  remain  with  tho  carbon  unbumt.  The  matter  te 
now  removcd  from  the  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool  ;  ia  thia  atate 
it  is  callcd  Frit.  When  again  to  be  meited,  for  tlie  purpoae  of 
making  the  glass,  it  is  put  into  large  conical  vessela  of  baked  day» 
-vhich  liold  each  about  ^0  cwt,  and  exposed  to  an  intense  heat 

or  about  two  days,  by  which  the  whole  becomes  fused,  and  passes 
mto  the  State  of  glas«.  A  quaniitv  of  saline  matter  gathera  at  the 
^.pp,  which  is  called  Sandiver,  or  Glass  Gall  ;  it  contains  principaU 

V  thi   Tiui^îfites     In  tlicpurchase  of  kelp,  the  glass-maker  ii  not 
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guided  by  the  quantity  of  alkali.  To  hîm  the  présence  of  saline 
•nd  earthy  matter,  that  render  it  a  powerful  flux,  and  thé  absence 
of  iran,  are  of  more  moment, 

'  The  cîrcumstance  of  most  moment  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
is  the  absence  of  iron.  This  metailic  body  injures  very  much  the 
colour  of  the  crown  glass,  and  consequently  reduces  its  v«ilue. 

*  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  the  glassmaker  to  know  a  ready 
way  of  trjring  whether  or  not  kelp  contains  much  iron.  For  this 
purpose,  let  him  take  an  ounce  of  kelp,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  gradua]ly  pour  upon  it,  in  a  long  necked  flask,  about  tvo 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  ;  put  the  flask  into  a  kettle  witli  boilîng 
water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  add  threo 
or  four  ounces  of  water,  and,  when  Ùxb  liquor  is  clear,  pour  ît  oâT. 
Drop  into  this  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa  ;  if  a  blue  colour 
appear,  the  présence  of  iron  is  indicated  ;  if  the  iron  be  in  any 
quantitv,  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  blue  colour  is  formed. 

«  Of  ihe  Uses  of  the  SoluUe  Part  of  Kdp. — ^The  soluble  part  of 
kelp  is  employed  only  by  the  soapmaker  and  bleather.  For  their 
purposes^  the  kelp  is  reduced  to  powder  by  a  large  stone  roller  ; 
it  is  then  dÎMolved  in  water,  and  a  quantity  of  quickiime  mixed 
with  it  ;  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  pot  on  a  filter  ;  what  pnsses 
through  ts  a  solution  of  the  soda,  with  the  other  saline  ingrédients  % 
the  lime  having  seized  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  thus  reduced  it  to  its  caustic  state.  In  this-  form  it  is  ready 
to  be  mixcd  with  the  oily  matter  for  making  soup,  or  for  the  im«> 
mersion  of  the  cloth  which  is  to  be  bleached. 
'  Though  kelp  is  chiefly  prized  on  account  of  its  free  or  carbon- 
ated  alkali,  it  is  aiso  valuable  for  the  other. saline  ingrédients  it 
contains:  thèse  are  Muriates  and  Sulphates.  le  is  perhaps  the 
latter  principally  that  are  of  use  to  the  soapmaker  ;  for  from  thesa 
he  obtains  a  matter  equally  valuable  as  the  kelp  ît«>elf.  ' 
'  For  this  purpose,  tlie  spent  lees,  or  the  solution  af^er  the  sodft 
haa  been  extracted,  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  thea  raix« 
ed  with  sawdust,  or  waste  tanner's  bark,  and  with  lime  ;  thèse  are 
put  into  a  reverberatory  fnrnace»  and  expnsed  to  a  high  beat  t 
what  remains  b  employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  kelp  itself,  for 
making  soap. 

'  Of  ihe  Uses  io  Tohieh  thé  InsohMe  Matter  of  Kelp  may  be  apm 
plied.'^The  insoluble  residue  of  kelp,  or  rather  the  re^idue  of  the 
opérations  of  the  soap-boiler,  is  used  by  the  glassmaker  for  pre- 
paring  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass.  In  this  state,  it  contains,  ahmg 
with  the  insolublff  ingrédients  of  the  kelp,  a  large  quantity  of  lime» 
which  bas  a  considérable  share  in  the  formation  of  the  gUss.  It  is 
also  employed  by  the  farmer  as  an  excellent  manure. 

*  I  hâve  sJready  shown.  that  this  may  also  be  employed,  for  the 
décomposition  of  the  spent  lees  by  beat  :  After  this  opération, 
it  is  still  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  glassmaker,  and  of  the 
agricuIturisL  ' 
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*  Onihe  Manufacture  qf  Kdp. — ^Kelp  is  prepared  by  burning  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  sea  weed,  principally  tlie  Fucus  Nodosua»  F.  Vesi- 
culosus,  F.  Serratus,  and  F.  Dîgitatus.  The  weeda  are  eut  in  May, 
June  and  July,  and  exposed  to  the  air  on  the  ground»  till  they  be 
nearly  dried,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  them*  as  much  as  pot- 
sible»  being  exposed  to  the  rain.  They  are  then  bumed,  either  tn 
pits  dug  in  the  sand,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  surrounded 
by  loose  stones,  forming  in  both  ways  a  rude  sort  of  kiln*  A  peat 
fire  is  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  the  weed  gradually  added,  till 
the  fire  extend  over  the  whole  floor  of  the  kiin  :  the  weed  ia  then 
spread  lightly  on  the  top.  and  added  in  successive  portions.  Aa 
it  bums,  it  leaves  ashes»  which,  accumulating  towards  evening,  be- 
corne  semifused,  and  are  then  well  stirred.  Another  day's  burning 
increases  the  mass  ;  and  this  is  continued  till  the  kiin  is  nearly  fill« 
éd.  On  some  occasions  the  kiin  consists  of  a  cavity  in  tlie  ground, 
over  which  bars  of  iron  are  placed  ;  and  on  this  the  ware  ia.bum* 
ed,  the  ashes  fall  into  the  cavity»  where  they  are  well  worked  bj 
the  proper  instruments. 

'  Of  the  différent  weeds  which  are  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  kelp,  the  Fucus  Vesiculosus  is  considered  by  kelpmakeray  as  the 
TOost  productive  ;  and  the  kelp  obtained  is,  in  gênerai,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  best  quality. 

*  The  Fucus  Kodosus  is  considered  to  afford  a  kelp  of  equal  value 
to  that  of  the  above  species,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  pro« 
ductive. 

*  The  Fucus  Serratus,  or  Black  Weed,  as  it  is  commonly  called» 
is  neither  so  productive,  nor  is  the  kelp  pfocured  from  it  so  valua« 
ble  as  that  obtained  froin  the  other  two.  This  weed  is  seldom  eni« 
ployed  alone  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  ;  it  is  in  gênerai  mixed 
witli  some  of  the  other  kinds. 

*  The  Fucus  Dîgitatus  is  said  to  afford  a  kelp  inferior  in  quality 
to  any  of  the  others;  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  drift-weedf. 

*  Kelp  is  generally  divided  into  two  kinds;  the  eut- weed  kelp,  and 
the  drift-weed  kelp  :— the  former  made  from  the  weed  which  bas 
been  recently  eut  from  the  rocks,  the  latter  from  that  which  bas 
bcen  drifted  ashore.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  yield  a  kelp  of  in« 
^erior  quality.  Some  spécimens  of  kelp,  however,  made  from  sea» 
weed  which  had  been  drifted  ashore,  tend  to  prove  that  this  ia  not 
al  ways  the  case. 

<  Weed  which  bas  been  exposed  to  rain  during  the  proceM  of  dry- 

ing,  affords  a  kelp  of  inferior  quality. 

Mt  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  kélp^ 
to  keep  bis  weed  as  much  as  possible  free  from  raio.  For 
this  purpose,  many  employ  sheds  :  when  thèse  are  not  at  baiid, 
the  weed,  which  bas  been  laid  out  to  dry,  should  be  collected  into 
one  beap,  during  the  rain  ;  when  this  ceases,  it  should  again  be 
•rnmediately  spread  out.  ' 

^^  bas  often  been  matter  of  dispute,  how  old  the  plants  should 

.1.  p«>r<irp  tKcty  he  '''H     ^1  gcDCTal,  thrco  years  is  toe  time  allot- 
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*  ted.    Thû,  howerer,  fVom  some  trials  which  I  hare  made  to  aa* 
'  certain  this  point,  seems  to  be  too  long.  ' 

From  the  experiments  whîch  are  ^iven  in  the  Essay,  it  appears^ 
'  that  the  produce  oî  keJpi  froin  one  ton  of  three  years'  old  weed,  i% 

<  only  8  lib.  more  than  that  from  the  Bame  quantity  of  two  yeara'  old  : 

*  From  this  we  would  conclude,  that  the  weed  ought  to  be  eut  erery 
'  two  years.    Though  perhaps  Jess  weed  may  be  procured  from  the 

*  aame  extent  of  ground  occupîed  by  weed  of  two,  than  of  three 
'  years  growth,  yet  the  difibrence  may  not  be  so  great  as  to  render 

<  it  worth  while  to  allow  the  weed  to  remain  for  three  years.  '  p.  57. 

At  the  end  of  the  Essay,  Dr  Fyfe  suggerts,  as  the  resuit  of 
some  experiments,  that  the  addition  of  sait  brine^  or  the  saline 
inatter  of  sea-water»  might  contribute  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  alkali  in  kelp — a  hint  which  well  desenres  attention  ftom  thd 
kelp  burners,  to  whom  that  material  m«st  always  be  of  easy  acs 
cess.  A  quantity  of  weed  which  bad  been  well  washed  with 
vater,  by  which  its  power  of  yielding  aïkaU  was  impaired,  was 
soaked  in  sea-water,  and  afterwards  found  to  contain  the  usual 
proportion. 

The  other  Essay  on  tbe  same  subject,  is  written  by  Samu^ 
Farkes  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.  and  occupies  68  pages.  To  this  aiso  a 
premîum  was  adjudged  by  the  Society.  Il  bcgins  with  giving 
the  détails  of  a  numoer  of  analyses  of  Barilla  from  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  a  considérable  quantity  of  which  is  now  consnmed  in 
London  and  elsewhere»  in  préférence  to  the  Spanish  ;  the  for- 
mer being  generaily  found  to  be  more  uniform  in  quality  than 
the  latter,  which  bas  been  much  adulterated  since  the  price  be-i 
came  so  exorbitant.  To  thèse  succeed  an  analysis  of  kelps  from 
the  Isle  of  Lewis«  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  from  the  coanty 
of  Galway  in  Ireland.  This  also  is  a  most  interesting  and  va<v 
luable  paper.  The  following  observations  may  probabiy  induce 
some  proprietors  of  kelp  shorts  to  make  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  tne  quantity  and  value  of  an  article,  <hi 
the  produce  of  whicb  verv  iittle  ingenuity,  and  nothing  more» 
while  it  remains  in  their  liandsi  than  the  rqdest  sort  of  labour» 
hâve  been  hitherto  emplo^^ed. 

*  In  looking  at  tlie  products  of  the  barilla,  tbe  first  thing  which 

*  strîkes  me  is  the  large  excess  of  soda,  when  coropared  with  the 
'  quantity  usually  found  in  kelp.    This  is  owing  to  two  circumstanceu 

*  The  one  is,  that  the  plant  which  produces  barilla  is  of  a  peculiar 

*  kind,  and  cultivated  for  this  particular  purpose,     The  other  is,  tha 
'  extra  care  which  is  taken  in  burning  it — a  fact  which  may,  I  think, 

*  be  eiisily  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society.     With  regard 
'  to  the  first,  it  might  be  worth  the  considération  of  tbe  ^Dciety^ 

*  whether  they  ought  not  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  th^ 

<  I^eip-sbores  to  importa  quantity  of  the  aeed  of  thç  ^pM^  Sf^l^ 
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'  and  cultivate  ît  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  wîth  tbe  design 
'  of  mixing  this  plant  with  the  sea^ware»  for  che  improvement  ofthe 

*  kclp.     It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  barilla  plant  would  not 

*  produce  any  quantity  of  alkalî  worth  tts  cultivation,  îf  plarfted  in 

*  France  ;  but  in  the  year  1782,  Fome  spirited  individuala  procured 

*  a  quantity  of  barilla  seed,  and  made  a  plantation  of  ît  near  the 

*  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and 

*  hnd  the  satisfaction,  for  several  years,  to  find,   that  the  barilla 

*  which  they  produced  from  thèse  plants,  was  nf  a  qnality  equal  to 

*  that  which  they  usually  procured  from  Alicant.     Why»  then,  may 

*  not  a  similar  attempt  in  our  own  country  be  equally  succeisful? 

*  Moreover,  if  the  growers  of  kelp  could  contrive  to  make  aome 
'  considérable  plan'ations  of  the  mo^t  productive  of  the  kali,  or  of 
'  fumitory,  wormwood,  and  other  inland  plants,  which  yield  large 
<  quantities  of  potash,  and  collect  the  crop  to  burn  with  the  other 
f  niateriais,  the  carbonate  of  potash  resulting  froro  their  incinération 

*  would  décompose  the  sea-salt,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  carbo* 
'  nate  of  soda  would  be  produced.     This  latter  suggestion  I  am  ex- 

*  tremely  anxious  to  impro^s  upon  the  several  Members  of  the  So* 

*  cîety,  in  the  hope  that  they  nnay  perçoive  its  importance,  and  make 
'  this  one  of  the  subjects  of  their  général  recommendation. 

'  It  was  proved  long  ago  by  Du  Haniel,  that  the  marine  planta 
^  produced  soda  merely  in  conséquence  of  their  situation  ;  for,  when 
'  thev  hâve  becn  cultivatcd  for  some  years  in  an  inland  spot,  thef 

*  yield  only  potash.'  p.  116 — 121. 

The  ncxi  ariiclc  is  a  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society 
on  Drilled  Whoat.  Mr  John  Brodie  of  Scou^^hall,  was  found 
entitjed  to  the  firçt  preniiun)  ndveriîsed  by  the  Society,  as  hav« 
ing  had  the  ^^reatest  extent  of  ground,  with  in  the  county  of  Had* 
din^ton,  properly  sown  down  in  Drilled  Wheat,  crop  iHïôl 

*  On  the  farm  of  Scoughall  (the  foil  being  a  foft  fandy  loam,  which 

*  produced  great  quantities  of  annual  weeds),  the  différence  of  produce 

*  in  faveur  of  the  drilled  crop,  compared  with  the  crop  fown  broadcaft, 

*  upon  gyounti  of  the  famé  extent  and  quality,  was  as  41  to  34*     The 

*  feed  waii  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  pecks  per  Scots  acre  for  the  drilU 
*"  ed  crop,  and  1  ^  pecks  per  Scots  acre  for  the  broadcaft  ;  and  the  fav- 

*  ing  of  feed  for  the  drilled  crop  was  cquaL  to  the  additional  expenfe 

*  occafioned  by  hoeing,  which  is  ftated  at  7s.  or  Ps.  per  acre.— The 
^  weight  of  the  grain   produced  was  fimilar  ;  Seing  about  6^  lib.  per 

*  fîrlot,  in  both  cafe8.— .Another  experiment  was  made  on  thé  farm  of 

*  Thomtonloch,  whére  the  foil  was  a  hard  gravel  loam,  which  threw  up 

*  îcw  or  no  annual  weeds,  and  got  little  or  no  hoeing  ;  and  there  the 

*  produce  of  the  drilled  and  broadcail  fîelds  was  very  nearly  equal  ^  but 
'  ftill  the  différence  was  in  favour  ofthe  drilled  crop,  Iseing  as  51  to  50; 
*>  to  which  fcU  to  be  added,  the  différence  of  (Seed,  ag  there  was  little 

*  or  no  hoeing.— .^The  ground  upon  both  fanns,  under  drilled  wheat» 
<,  amouQted  to  about  150  Scots  acres.— Thç  d«'ill  imuchioç  ulcd»  1^ 
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wrought  by  two  horfcd»  and  fowed  at  thc  rate  of  lo  acres  per  day  ; 
and  the  feed  was  depofited  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth. — Mr  Btx>« 
die  ftates  that»  on  both  farmsi  the  ground  was  uoder  turnips  the  pre«  ' 
ceding  ycar,  and  got  onc  fiirrow  in  the  common  way  of  ploughing 
(but  dœs  not  exaâly  recolleô  the  depth),  that  both  places  were  drilu 
ed  acrofs  the  ridges  ;  and  that  he  fometimes  gîves  one,  and  fometimeg 
two  double  harrowings  before  fowing  :  The  wheat,  in  both  cafés,  waa 
fown  about  the  middle  of  Febniary. — Mr  Brodie  bas  one  machine 
which  fows  feven  drills  at  a  time,  at  a  foot  afunder  ;  and  one  that 
fows  eight  drills,  at  ien  inches  afunder  (he  prefers  the  fîrft). — Thefa 
machineg  coft  about  ten  guineas  each. — Mr  Brodie  flates,  that  grafs 
feeds  were  fown  with  his  drilled  and  broadcaft  crops  ;  and  that  the 
grafs  was  beft  among  the  drilled  crops  ;  but  he  is  afraid  this  may  not 
always  be  the  café,  becaufe  the  grafs  feeds  cannot  be  fown  in  thé 
drilled  crop  till  it  is  hoed,  and,  i?  very  dry  weather  bas  then  fet  in, 
the  feed  might  be  loft  ;  wkereas  the  grafs  feeds  in  the  broadcaft  crop» 
may  be  fown  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  and  he  adds» 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rifle  of  dry  weather,  *'  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  grafs  feeds  would  always  fucceed  beft  with  a  drilled  crop.  " 
p.  124.5. 

This  Hcport  aIso  contains  an  account  of  the  mode  of  Drilling 
adopted  by  Mr  Dickson  at  Bangholm  near  Edinburgh,  whicn 
was  noticed  in  our  sixteenth  volume»  in  a  communication  from 
Sir  John  Sinclair, 

The  title  of  the  next  article  is,  *  Account  of  certain  Experi- 
'  ments  made  during  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814  and  1815,  on 
^  the  Economy  of  Feeding  Horses,  by  William  Fraser  Tytler 
*  Esq.  of  Beinain,  '  and  highiy  deservea  the  attention  of  ail 
those  whose  situation  admit»  of  Mr  Fraser  Tytier's  method  of 
feeding  being  followed.  We  are  not  without  fears  that  some  of 
our  readers  in  tbe  South  may  treat  the  subject  with  dérision  1 
and  think  it  a  fair  opportuni^  to  induise  in  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  sterility  of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  the  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants.  Mr  Tytler  actually  feeds  his  horses  on  furzc-fag- 
gots  ;  and  docs  as  much  work  with  a  pair  of  them  aa  we  sup- 
pose is  commonly  donc,  «t  least  at  the  plough,  by  the  four  or 
five-horse  teams,  that  stili  do  so  much  honour  to  the  agricuU 
ture  of  some  of  the  English  countief,  This  practice  is  not  in- 
deed  new,  having  long  bcen  adopted  occasionally  by  many,  and 
to  some  extent,  by  a  iew  individuals  ;  but  Mr  fytler's  expéri- 
ence is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  fanner  of  whom 
we  hâve  heard  ;  and  the  détails  are  more  minutely  given  in  this 
communication  than  in  any  work  to  which  we  hâve  had  acccss* 
The  word  *  expérimenta  '  is  now  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
practice  of  this  gentleman,  who  continues  to  folio w  the  samq 
mode  of  feeding,  as  a  rcgular  branch  of  his  System  of  manag^ 
mç^t*    In  a  notei  at  the  end  of  the  artidei  dated  lat  Macch 
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3817,  MrTytler  observes,  that  *  the  foregoing  Essay  bavÎRg 

*  been  rcturned  to  me,  fr)r  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for  the 

*  press,  I  am  cnahled  to  add  to  it  the  expérience  of  another 
^  season,  but  differîn;^,  in  no  respect,  from  tbat  of  the  preced- 

*  in^  year.  The  snme  roode  of  feeding  bas  been  regularly 
<  pra^^tised  throughout  tbis  winter  ;  and  bas  been  attended,  in 
^  ev  ry  respect,  with  the  sam    satisfactory  results.  ' 

Ibe  two  most  important  questions  on  tbis  subject,  are,  tbe 
mode  of  preparing  the  whins  for  consumption  ;  and  the  saving 
of  expense  by  the  use  of  them.  One  or  two  extracts  will  give 
a  pretty  clear  answiT  to  bf>th. 

*  On  the  SOth  November  1812,  the  plan  of  feeding,  now  to  be 
described,  was  begun.  The  woman  went  eut  to  her  shearing  in. 
the  inorning,  while  tbe  boy  and  his  mule  were  occupîed  in  cart- 
ing  turnips  home  to  the  cattle  in  the  courtines  ;  or  to  the  pas« 
tures,  for  the  outlyers  and  shcep.  The  manner  in  whtch  the 
whins  were  cut>  noeds  htile  description, — the  woman  layîog  hold 
of  the  branch  with  rhe  fbrkcd  £ittck,  with  a  eut  of  the  hook  drawn 
towards  her,  trimmed  oïï  such  a  part  only  of  the  ligneous  sub* 
stance  oF  the  plan;,  as  connected  3  or  4,  or  more,  of  the  suc* 
culent  shoots  of  the  year's  growth.  By  the  joint  use  of  the 
hook  and  fork.  thèse  were  laid  into  bundles  or  faggots,  and  com- 
pressed,  as  they  were  formed,  by  a  stroke  of  the  font.  The  wo- 
man  soon  bccame  very  expert  at  the  work,  and  eut  in  the  course 
of  6  or  7  hours  the  whole  quatitity  of  whins  then  given  to  12 
horses.  The  cart  then  came  round  tbr  the  faggoti»,  collecting  the 
cutting  of  cach  morning  and  the  preceding  evening,  which  was 
forked  in  with  a  common  pitchtbrk  ;  pressed  down  by  the  boy'g 
fec't,  (whq  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  coarse  leather  gaiters  to 
défend  his  legs)  ;  roped  down  like  a  load  of  hay  ;  cart^  home, 
and  deposited  at  the  bruising-mill.  This  was  the  morning  work—— 
the  business  of  the  afternoon  was  to  bruise  them.  '  The  mule  wasi 
yoked  to  the  mill,  which  it  drew  with  perfect  ease«  a  pnper  quan- 
tity  of  the  whins  being  previously  ttpread  round  in  the  course  o€ 
the  fttone.  The  boy  fgllowed  the  stone  with  a  pitchfork  in  hia 
hand,  with  which  the  whins  were  constantly  tumed  as  the  stone 
passed  over  them  ;  when  sufÇciently  bruised,  they  were  forked  in« 
to  a  large  frame  wheel- barrow,  such  as  is  used  for  turnîps,  and 
the  course  fîlled  anew  with  whins.  About  S  hours  work  Ânibhed 
the  whole  ;  and  the  f4)od,  thus  prepared,  was  wheeled  off  to  the 
stable.  The  horses  continued  to  manifest  die  same  relish  for  thia 
food  as  at  first  ;  and,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  was  sensible 
of  the  most  material  improvement  in  their  condition.  This  was 
particularly  observable  in  their  coat.  No  horse  sweated  under 
bbdy-clothes,  and  the  steams  of  his  own  dung«  ever  showed  m 
deeker  and  firicr  coat  than  my  work- horses  did  af^er  they  had 
been  6  wecks  on  their  feed  of  whins  ;  and  alUiough  some  of  the 
«<  ^orpiif  ^Qfk  I  had  ever  engaged  m  as  a  farmer,  fell  to  thexc  lot 
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<  this  wÎDter»  they  not  only  kept»  but  improred  their  condition  dur* 
'  irtg  the  whole  season.    This  gy8tem  of  feeding  was  regularly  pur* 

*  sued  from  iti  commencement  in  NoTcmber  till  the  middle  of 
'  March.  The  honea  had,  along  with  their  whioa,  at  much  atraw 
'  as  they  chose  to  eat,  and  S  lib.  2  os.  of  oau  per  day  till  the  be- 

*  ginning  of  February,  when  their  allowance  of  oata  was  doubled  ; 
^  the  quantity  of  oata  being  the  aame  as  I  had  been  in  use  to  give» 
'  when  feeding  with  Swedish  tumip  or  potatœs.  *    p.  lS6— 1S8. 

The  bruiaing-mill  above  alluded  to»  is  do  otner  than  an  old 
iDillstone,  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axie,  one  end  of  whicb  ia 
attached  to  an  uprîght  post»  by  a  awivel  working  on  a  pin,  on 
whicb  it  revolves  as  a  centre.  To  the  other  end  of  the  spindle, 
a  Bwingietree  was  hung  by  a  hook»  also  working  on  a  pin  j  tbe 
course  on  which  the  stone  revolved»  was  paved  with  ooarse  fls^ 
>Io  altération  bas  been  made  in  this  simple  machinery,  exoa»t 
subsiituting  a  stone  of  much  greater  weigbt  and  thickneas,  m 
place  of  the  eld  millstone. 

Mr  Tytier  at  first  gave  to  each  horse  18|  lib.  ;  but,  in  18 14, 
the  quaniity  was  increased  to  ^8  lib.,  and  oats  whoUv  with* 
drawn,  during  the  short  days  ;  and,  when  spring  work  com- 
menced,  be  gave  only  half  the  former  allowance^  or  8  lib.  ii{  oz. 
of  oats. 

*  I  bave  alwayi  found,  '  says  Mr  Tytier,  <  that  the  hones  bcgtn 

<  to  show  a  distaite  to  the  whini  about  the  commencement  of  spring. 

*  The  shoots  probably  lose  something  of  their  succulence,  or  be- 
'  corne  less  palatabie,  from  other  changes,  which,  at  this  season» 
'  the  vegeuble  undergoes  ;  and  I  watch  the  first  indication  of  diis, 
^  to  leave  them  o£^  and  to  supply  their  place  with  Swedidi  turnip.  ' 

The  saving  of  expense  by  this  sort  of  food,  is  very  great. 
Before  February,  wben  the  horses  bave  no  oata,  tbe  coat»  in- 
duding  the  price  of  straw,  appears  to  be  only  4id.  per  day  i 
and  atterwards,  when  the  horses  get  tbe  quantity  of  oata  abeadjr 
specifit'd,  no  more  than  8d.,  if  straw  be  giv^i,  or,  if  hay  in  part^ 
is.  0^'J.  for  each  horse  per  diem.  Cuculatiog  the  expense  ^ 
inaiutaining  a, working  horse  for  ilie  whole  year,— Swedish  tur- 
nip, potatœs,  and  clover  and  tares,  being  employed  in  auccci» 
Mon,  after  the  whin-feeding  bas  ceased  in  March,— the  anioant 
is  only  ïSL  Is.  ;i-}d.,  which  is  certainly  less  than  half  theordi- 
nary  expense  in  aÙ  cases  where  horses  are  worked  aa  they  uanal» 
]y  are,  on  the  tillage  farms  of  Scotland. 

The  quantity  of  work  performed,  is,  howevjer,  a  most  im- 
portant circumstance  ;  and,  on  this  point,  Mr  Tytler's  expé- 
rience is  very  satisfactory. 

'  The  practice  of  my  fium,  in  this  respect*  is  the  same  which  ge- 
'  nerally  prevails  in  Berwickshire— two  yokings  of  4^  hours  each» 

*  while  the  lenjth  of  day  pf rmits  ic  ;  lengthraed|  in  ail  prêta  ef 
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*  worky  at  teed-time,  tnrnip-sowinpf»  or  hanrest»  to  6  hourt»  ■■■d^ 

*  during  the  short  day,  from  day-break  to  night-£all»  allowing  a 

*  short  hait  at  mîd-day.    The  diitance  from  which  lime  and  coals 

*  are  driven  [carried],  ii  eight  miles  ;  and»  whea  at  thts  work,  die 
'  horses  go  twice  a  day<— an  eiertion  which  no  horses  conld  make 

*  for  aoy  great  length  of  Urne,  and  which  only  horses  in  tfae  best 

*  condition  coold  do  at  ail.  £ach  single  hone  takes  a  load  of  15 
<  cwt.  of  coals;  thus  carrying  1^  ton  per  day.     At  this  woric,  an 

*  extra  feed^  moming  and  evening,  is  given»  in  their  mouth-bags 
^  and  eaten  while  loading.  ' 

Mr  Tytler,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  produdng  conviction 
in  tfae  minds  of  those  to  whom  fais  practice  might  appear  na- 
vel» and,  in  its  results,  pcrhaps  incredible»  bas  been  able  to 
bring  forward  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  extensive  and  snccesa* 
fui  trial.     *  The  forage  used  by  tfae  regimental  horses  of  the 

*  British  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  in  the 
'  nortb  of  Spain,  and  in  tfae  Pyrennees,  was  chiefly  whinsi 

*  on  which  they  were  found  to  tbrive  remarkably  ;  the  whins 

*  were  coUceted  by  the  mon,  and  either  bruised  between  two 
'  stonesi  or  pounded  in  a  trougb.  '  This  statement  is  support* 
ed  by  extracts  from  the  letters  of  two  military  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  ;  and  it  appeara  Uiat 
the  practice  is  a  common  one,  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France 
;ind  Spain.  *  In  every  house,  '  says  the  latter  gentleman,  *  a 
f  trough  with  a  heavy  mallet  is  found,  for  preparing  '  the 
whins» 

The  title  of  the  next  article  is  '  Fiorin  Grass.  '  The  experi- 
inents  of  which  the  paper  contains  an  account  hâve  ail  oeen 
madeon  this  side  the  Channel,  and  are  attested  by  very  respect- 
able names  ;  and  the  Hi>;faland  Society  bas  only  had  recourae» 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  Révérend  Dr  Richardson,  for  instmoo 
lions  as  to  the  soil  and  management  best  adapted  to  this  plant, 
«-•and  that  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  it  a  iair  trial, 
upon  a  smaJl  scale,  in  the  Highlands,  where  fodder  îa  almost 
always  scarce,  labour  cheap,  and  the  land  required  for  it  of  Ut» 
tle  value. 

The  first  experiment  noticed  in  this  article,  is  that  of  Mr 
Baird  of  Shotts  Ironworks.  Four  acres,  part  mossy  and  part 
«^rthy  land,  were  manured  with  coal-ashes,  at  the  rate  ot  50 
«ungle-horse  carts  per  acre;  and  the  produce  of  Florin,  in 
1815,  being  the  second  crop  on  the  moss,  and  the  third  on  the 
«arthy  soil,  was  29  tons  15  cwt.  Sf  lib.  per  Scots  acre  on  iha 
moss,  and  a  still  heavier  crop  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 

The  second  experiment  is  by  Mrs  Trotter  of  the  Bush,  whose 
ihird  year's  crop  is  certified  to  hâve  weighed  1824  stones  of 
^Hh  nynirdnpoisi  or  r'ï^rly  18  tops  per  acre.    In  both  diese 
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ciiWt  the  Fiorin  was  weighed  as  U  was  cut^  or  immediately  a& 
terwardt* 

From  a  ktter  written  by  Mr  YoaDg  of  Harburn,  in  Aagnst 
1815,  it  sppean,  that  this  gentleman  had»  oontrary  to  the  dt* 
reetiont  of  Dr  Richardaon,  eut  6^  acres  of  hia  ï'iorin  so  ear- 
ly  as  the  month  of  Julypreoedîng,  of  which  four  acres  werè 
made  into  hay  ;  and  before  being  put  into  a  stack,  the  weigbt 
was  found  to  be  1820  stones,  or  455  stones  per  acrei  or»  in 
ayoirdnpois,  six  tons  and  very  neàrly  8  cwt.  of  goôd  dry  market^ 
able  hay* 

The  last  statement  on  this  subject,  is  from  Dr  HamOton  ju^ 
nior,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As 
the  grass  was  partly  used  in  soiling  and  partly  as  hay,  there 
is  no  distinct  account  of  the  weight  of  tne  crop.  Dr  Ha- 
inilton  observes,  that  the  hay  was  highiy  odoriferoos  ;  and  so 
nuch  relished  by  blood-horses,  that  thèse  animais  tumed  with 
dif^ust  from  ordinary  hay,  though  of  a  good  quality. 

With  tliese  very  encounujing  experiments  before  them,  the 
Highiand  Society  must  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
credulous  in  recomroending  further  trials  \  and,  with  thàt  view^ 
they  hâve  properly  selected  from  the  wrttings  of  Dr  Richardson 
the  most  necessary  instructions  for  those  who  may  feel  disposed 
to  foUow  their  advice— withoat,  however,  ofièrîng  any  dedded 
opinion,  as  a  public  b(Kfy,  on  the  controversy  which  the  sabgeCt 
is  well  known  to  hâve  excited. 

The  last  article  in  this  publication,  is  a  Report  of  a  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Society  on  Mrs  Lovi's  Beads,  for  ascertaining  the  spé- 
cifie gravity  of  liquids,  and  the  application  of  them  to  discover  thé 
richness  of  milk,  prepared  by  Dr  Hope,  Profeasor  of  Chemia- 
try  in  the  Uaiversity  of  Edinour^h.  As  our  teaders  must  be 
miuit  interested  in  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  thèse 
Beads,  regarding  the  quality  of  the  last  mentioned  liquida  we 
ahall  extract  the  part  of  the  Report,  which  relates  to  tnat  sub» 
ject,  and  thus  conclude  our  review  of  this  most  creditable^  andy 
we  hope,  useful  little  work. 

*  Were  milk  a  liquor,  the  value  of  which,  as  of  many  other  Quids, 
^  is  îndicated  by  itit  spécifie  gravity,  the  application  of  the  beads 

*  would  be  simple,  and  their  tentimony  immédiate.  This,  however, 
'  is  net  the  case.     Mîlk  b  a  compound  fluid,  consistiog  in  a  great 

*  measure  oî  water»  and  owiiig  itK  valuable  quaiities  principaJly  to 

*  the  curd  and  butter  which  it  contains.    The  richest  milk  abounda 

*  in  cil  and  curd,  and  the  poorest  in  water.     As  the  oil  is  ligkter 

*  than  water,  and  the  curd  heavier,  tbe  quantity  of  thèse  ingre&nta 

*  is  not  îndicated  by  the  spécifie  gravity  ;  for  were  thèse  substances 

*  in  milk  in  certain  proportions,  they  would  not  aflPect  the  spedfiç 
'  gravity  ot*  the  flurd,  however  large  the  quantity  of  them  might  be, 
'  the  one  counteracting  the  other*  ^     * 
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*  Milk  possesses  a  spécifie  grarity  greater  than  that  of  water, 
whîch  it  dérives  in  part  from  the  saccharo- saline  mattere  belonging; 
to  the  whey,  but  principally  from  the  curd  ;  and  it  approaches  more 
nearly  the  spécifie  gravity  of  water,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
water  it  has,  or  the  greater  the  proportion  of  cream.  Hence,  a 
low  spécifie  gravity  indicates  either  much  richness  or  great  pover« 
ty  ;  and  consequently,  the  gravity  of  this  fluid  is  not  an  immédiate 
indication  of  its  quality.  The  information  given  by  the  beads  will» 
however,  be  valuable,  if  the  spécifie  gravity  be  examined  after  the 
cream  is  removed,  as  well  as  before. 

*  When  milk  is  tried  as  soon  as  it  cools,  say  to  60^,  and  againt 
afler  it  has  been  thoroughly  skimmed»  it  wil!  be  found  thaï  the 
skimmed  milk  is  of  considerably  greater  gravity  ;  and  as  thii  in- 
crease  dépends  upon  the  séparation  of  the  lighter  cream,  the  a^ 
mount  of  the  increafe,  or  the  différence  between  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  frefh  and  tkimmed  milk»  wiU  bear  proportion  to»  and  may  be 
employed  as  a  meafure  of,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  oily  matter  or 
butter  contained  in  différent  milks.  In  this  manner,  therefore»  by  dif- 
covering  by  thefe  beadt  the  différence  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  milk 
when  newy  and  after  being  skimmed,  the  relative  values  of  this  li* 
quor,  for  giving  butter,  may  be  certainly  and  eafily  determined. 

*  The  Committee  conceive,  that  it  would  be  of  much  importance  to 
afcertain,  by  carefully  conducted  expérimenta,  the  exact  quantity  of 
butter  furnifhed  by  a  given  meafure  of  milk  of  différent  degrees  of 
richnefs,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  whîch  hâve  been  examined  before 
and  after  the  feparation  of  the  cream.  By  fuch  expérimenta,  the 
quantity  of  butter  correrponding  to  each  degree  of  change  in  the  fpe« 
cific  gravity  may  be  determined  ;  and  then  the  Aerometric  Beads  wiU 
ferve  to  indicate ,  not  only  the  relative  qualities  of  différent  milks,  for 
the  purpofe  of  butter- making,  but  alfo  the  aâual  quantity  of  butter 
that  any  given  quantity  of  milk  ought  to  afford. 

*  That  fuch  information  may  prove  of  confequence  in  regulating  the 
bufinefs  of  the  dairy,  is  too  obvions  to  require  illuftration. 

*  The  fpecific  gravity  of  skimmed  milk  dépends,  both  on  the  quantity 
of  the  faccharo-faline  mattcrs,  and  the  curd.  The  latter  has  the  more 
powerful  effeâ  ;  and  the  degree  of  gravity  whîch  fuch  milk  pofSrfiès» 
will  afford  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the  quantity  of  it. 

<  But  this  indication  may  be  rendered  correâ,  if  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  whey  be  alfo  carefully  examined.  The  whey,  of  courfe,  is  oF 
lower  fpecific  gravity  than  the  skimmed  milk  ;  and,  hy  a  feries  of  ex- 
periroents,  eafily  ezecuted,  the  quantity  of  cheefe  équivalent  to  each 
degree  of  the  diminution  of  gravity  in  a  given  meafure  of  this  floid» 
might  be  determined. 

<  Hence  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  Aerometric  Beada 
may  be  employed  to  explore  the  quality  of  milk,  in  relation  both  to 
the  manufaâure  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  and  your  Committee  beg  leavè 
to  direâ  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  fubjeâ.  '    p.  183— 18& 
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B  RANCH   IIL 

ÂORICUI.TURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  uncommonly  mfld  sUte  of  Uie  weather  in  Febnuuy— notwîtli' 
mnding  the  frequencj  of  high  winds,  and  temetimes  a  8uperabiuid« 
ance  of  rain— was  succeeded,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  bj  ahoirers 
of  anowy  foUoired  by  keen,  dry  fro«U,  whicb»  with  tome  intenrala  re* 
markably  warœ,  bave  abo  prevaikd  during  the  month  of  Aprîl.  A 
leason  ao  favourable  for  field-work,  and,  in  |>artlculary  for  oomBÛtting 
the  teeds  to  the  groond»  bas  teldom  occurred  in  thîs  clîmate.  The 
want  of  rain,  bofrever,  bas  beep  very  generally  fêlt  for  thîs  fortnight 
|iatt  ;  and  the  young  plants  of  every  di^Mcription  are  no«r  in  many  iiw 
«tances  feeble,  sickly,  and  stationary  in  theîr  growtbp  and  at  the 
•ame  time  suffering  severely  in  some  toiU  frem  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects.  The  baneful  efFects  of  the  most  unpropitîous  summer  and 
autiunn  of  last  year,  are  now  but  too  obvious  in  the  appearance  of 
such  fieldsy  both  of  Wheat  and  Oats»  as  were  sown  with  the  produca 
of  that  crop.  Where  the  same  field  bas  been  soirn  partly  with  Oata 
crop  1815»  and  partly  with  those  of  crop  1816»  the  oomparison  ia 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  thatpart  which  was  seeded  with  the 
htter  :  and  the  appearance  of  the  Wheats  from  the  seed  of  last  crop 
is  not  less  unpromising.  Those  farmers  who  took  the  précaution  ta 
low  thicker  than  usual,  are  likely  to  be  well  repaid  for  what  addi- 
tional  expense  they  may  thus  bave  încnrred.  And  hère  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  noted  for  our  direction  in  future»  that  the  weight  of 
the  Oats»  or  the  quantity  of  meal  they  may  yield»  is  no  certain  cri* 
tenon  by  which  we  may  judge  of  their  6tness  for  seed»  after  such  n 
harrest  as  the  last.  The  principle  upon  which  healtby  Teffetation 
dépends»  seems  thus  to  be  quite  différent  from  the  quantity  of  farina« 
ceous  matter  which  the  seeds  may  contain,  if  not  in  some  denrée 
independent  of  it  ;  and  surely  few  more  important  questions  than 
the  development  of  tbis  principle»  can  présent  themselves  to  men  of 
science. 

The  priées  of  Corn,  ewen  of  the  best  samples»  bave  fallen  within 
thèse  few  weeks,  chiefly  owing  to  very  large  arrivais  of  foreign  grain» 
and  tlie  iavourableness  of  the  seed  time.  Much  of  the  Wheat  of 
Scotland  sells  now  at  little  more  than  409.  a  quarter,— and  tbis  the 
produce  of  a  crop  which  bas  not  yielded  a  greater  average  than  one 
quarter  and  a  half  per  acre  on  some  of  our  best  soiis*  The  demand 
for  inferior  wheats  in  this  country,  or  rather  the  means  of  forcing  a 
sale,  bas  now  so  greatly  diminiihed,  that  our  millers  wiU  hardly  offvr 
money  for  them.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  up- 
wards  of  30,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain,  of  which  the  haif  was 
Wheat,  bave  been  imported  into  Lcith  ;  and  récent  arrivais  are  un* 
derstood  to  be  stili  more  extcnsive. 
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At  some  late  fairs  in  this  neighbourhood».  Ewes  in  larab  sold  high^ 
er  than  was  cxpected  ;  and  the  better  sorts  of  cattle  for  ^azing 
hâve  been  in  dejnand  for  the  marketa  in  Norfolk.  Inferior  stock» 
however,  is  almost  unsaleable;  and  this  circumstance  has  compelled 
lèverai  Farmers  to  rent  early  Grass  lands  at  about  the  rates  of  last 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  scantlness  of  the  Turnip  crop,  there  bas 
been  no  want  in  the  Fat  market  ;  and  priées  bave  not  advanced,  a» 
tbey  usually  do  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Potatoes  are  now  nearly  ail  consumed  ;  and  for  three  months  to 
come  the  labouring  classes  must  subsist  chiefly  on  meal  or  flour, 
with  yerj  tcanty  means  of  procuring  eîther.  The  privations  whîch 
they  hâve  already  endured,  notwithstanding  the  unparallèled  bene- 
ficence  which'  h&^  been  almost  every  where  exerted  for  their  relief^ 
are  truly  lamentable.  The  nt  cessary  labours  of  the  seaaon  maj 
employ  a  numbcr  of  «.gricultural  hands  that  hâve  been  nearly  idie 
through  the  wiiiter  ;  but  if  a  most  favourable  change  doea  not  speed- 
ily  take  place  in  the  demaud  for  labour  in  our  large  manufacturing 
towns,  it  is  difficult  to  conccive  by  what  means  the  working  classes 
in  thèse  will  be  cnabled  to  subsist  till  the  retum  of  plenty  haa  lower» 
ed  the  prices  of  food.  Already  the  Poor- rates  in  several  parts  of 
England  excecd  the  nominal  rent  of  the  land^  and  probably»  in  niany 
counties,  greatly  exceed  the  rent  which  landlords  actually  receive,  m 
the  présent  distressed  condition  of  the  tenantry.  It  remains  to  be 
iieen  how  far  thèse  evils  may  be  lightened  by  the  issue  of  Excbequer 
Bills  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  this  measure  the  sympnthy  of  our  Rulers  with  the  sufièrings 
of  the  country,  and  their  anxious  désire  to  employ  such  means  as  pro- 
mise to  diminish  that  calamity  which  it  may  not  be  in  their  power 
altogether  to  remove. 


Average  Priées  qf  Corn  in  ScoUandf  by  the  Quarter  o^  Eight  Win^ 
chester   Bushels^  and  qf  Oatmeal^  per  boU  qf  IWlâm  avoirdupoiSf 
Jar  the  four  iveeks  preceding  the  I5th  April  last, 

Wheat  77s.  6d. 
Rye-  55s.  5d. 


Barley48s.  7d.  '  Bean8  63s.2d.  ,  BearorBig4&.2d. 
OaU  -  47s.  Od.  :  Peas  64s.  5d.  !  Oatmeal    S48.  IcL 


Of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts,  for  the  Week  ending  April  19i 


Wheat.      I      Rye. 
lois.  7d.        638- 7d. 


Barley. 
51s.  3d. 


Oats.     I   Beans.    |      Peaa* 
33s.  8d.     46s.  6d.     458.  lid. 


Of  ail  England  and  Wales^for  the  Week  ending  April  26. 


vVheatl03s.lOd. 
itv^  •    ^)s.  Od. 


Darley50â.l0d.  1  Beans  498. 3d. 
Oats    338.  7d.  |  Pcas  558.  Od. 


BearorBig  r— 
Oatmeal  398. 7d. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire  Quarterly  Rtport. 
Immediatelt  after  the  date  oflaft  Report,  the  weather  fet  în  BnU» 
mnd  continued  the  moft  favourable  ever  recolleéked  for  field-work  up  to 
thit  perîod.     During  the  laft  half  of  January,  and  the  whole  of  Febru* 
mry»  it  wat  mild  and  warm  ;  but,  fince  the  middle  of  March,  it  bas  beea 
coldy  dry,  and  frofty,  attended  with  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  north 
and  northweft  ;  and  although  favourable,  as  above  ftated,  for  every  o« 
peratîoD  in  the  field,  it  haa  been  extremely  inimical  to  végétation,  whidi 
û  even  yet  fcarcely  fo  far  advanced,  in  expofed  placet,  as  it  was  in  the 
end  of  February.     The  Seed  has  been  put  into  the  ground  in  the  fineft 
poflible  condition  ;  but,  fîrom  the  iniferably  deteriorated  quality  of  the 
Oats  ufed  in  many  cafés,  the  braird  has  corne  up  very  thin,  and,  where 
the  land  admitted  of  it,  Bear  has  in  fome  cafés  been  fown  through  the 
Oats,  ÎD  order  to  hâve  the  ground  fulL     Where  old  Seed  was  ufod,  tiie 
appearance  is  uniformly  favourable  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  ftock  of  old 
Oati  and  Bear  having  been  confiderable,  it  is  probable  that  one-third  of 
the  whole  county  has  been  fown  with  old  Seed.     The  Bear  and  Barley 
having  fufiered  in  an  equal  proportion  with  Oats,  from  froft,  there  is 
much  reafon  to  fear,  that,  when  care  was  Dot  taken  in  the  feleâion  of 
Seed,  thefe  too  will  plant  thin  :  But  as  the  braird  of  thefe  grains  has 
not,  in  gênerai,  had  time  to  make  its  appearance,  this  cannot  be  afcer- 
taîned  with  accuracy.     Wheat  looked  exceedingly  well  through  the 
winter  ;  but  is  now  looking  bleak,  for  want  of  rain  and  wanath.     Po« 
tatoes  hâve  been  planted  in  greater  quantities  than  ufual  \  and  this  va- 
luable  root  will  produce  the  firft  relief  to  the  labouring  poor,  who  are 
fuffering  beyond  example,  from  the  high  price  of  viâual  and  the  low 
rate  of  labour,  and  difficulty  of  prociiring  it.     The  ftock  of  Grain  îa 
the  county  never  was  fo  low  at  this  fealon,  many  of  the  fmaller  te- 
nants not  having  fo  much  as  will  feed  their  families  till  harveft*     The 
pnces  are  as  foUows — Oatmeal,  30s.  to  34s.  per  boll,  and  2S.  sd.  te 
28.  3d.  per  peck  of  8  lib.  in  retail.     Oats,  j8s.  to  40s.  new;  58s.  to 
44s.  old.     Bear,  268.  to  40s.     Wheat,  S5S.  to  50s.      The  Oat  and 
BÎuiey  meafure  equal  to  about  6^  Winchefter  buihels  per  boU,  and 
Wheat  per  Linlithgow  bolL 

Cattle  markets  hâve  been  duU  through  the  whole  feafon,  and  do  not 
yet  (how  any  fymptoms  of  improvement.  Beef,  32s.  to  40s.  per  cwt. 
iînk.  Lean  Cattle  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  bft  year.  In  con* 
fequence  of  the  farmers  not  having  met  with  fale  for  their  cattle,  the 
rent  of  Grais  Parks  was  advanced  about  i  o  per  cent,  in  fome  cafcs  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  apply  to  any  but  the  earlieft  fidds,  and 
no  othcrs  hâve  yet  been  in  the  market. —  May  1. 

Vpper  Annandale  Quarterfy  Report» 

Thk  seed-tinie  has  been  long  dry  and  favourable,  and  much  la- 
bour has  been  executed  in  good  style.  AU  the  seed  Oats  and 
Bariey,  and  most  of  the  Potatoes,  bave  been  deposited;  and  ilic 
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land  is  m  préparation  for  Turnip.  The  Farmers,  however,  begÎA 
to  perceive  the  cffecU  of  cold,  especially  on  their  sown  Grasses  ; 
and  they  wish  for  warm  weather  and  showers  of  rain»  iu  place  of 
the  frosty  nights  we  hâve  had,  and  of  snoir  whitening  the  raoùn* 
tain  tops.  Oats  are  appearing  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  seed  warranted  us  to  expect  ;  and  of  thîs 
cropy  a  large  extent  has  been  sown.  Wheat»  sown  in  proper 
season»  of  old  and  sound  seed,  crop  1815*  looks  well  ;  but  la* 
ter  sown  fields,  and  partîcularly  of  the  faulty  seed  of  last  crop, 
hâve  a  discouraging  appearance.  The  young  crops  of  soivn  Grass 
looked  as  well  almost  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  the  weather  has  heen  fa- 
vourable  to  the  stoning  and  rolling  of  thèse  crops;  and  warm  showers 
wîU  speedily  revive  them.  On  the  ineadows  and  common  pastures» 
végétation  is  rather  stationary,  though  in  favourable  situations  the 
marsh  marigold  shows  its  flower. 

Priées  hâve  continued  equally  high  in  thîs  quarter,  though  a  faH 
b  expected.  Oats,  5s.  per  bushel  ;  Oat-meal,  4s.  per  atone  ;  Bar» 
ley,  68.  6d.  per  bushel  ;  Potatoes,  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  :  And  the  infe- 
rior Meal  of  Wheat  of  last  crop  a  little  under  46.  per  stone. 

It  is  an  arduous  business  to  6nd  labour  and  provisions  for  the 
poorer  classes,  as  the  Potatoes  are  mostly  exhausted  for  seed  ;  and 
for  many  weeks,  not  one  family  in  three  has  possessed  any  for  con» 
sumpt.  Of  course,  the  deroand  for  Meal  is  proportionally  greater  ; 
and  the  quality  is  often  bad,  while  the  means  of  purchasing  are  ve- 
ry  small.  The  pressure  of  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  présent  season.  Importation  from  Rufl« 
sia  and  Poland  is  expected  to  relieve  the  country  ;  but  it  must  be  on 
a  liinited  scale,  and  at  an  expensive  rate. 

IVht/  uxis  not  the  crop  1815  stored  at  home^  hy  public  aid  and  au» 
thùrity^  in  order  to  encourage  the  Farmerst  then  in  need,  or  in  toant 
çf  markets,  to  provide  a  supply  against  the  Jirst  exigency^  and  to  prc^ 
vent  the  nota  utiavoidaàle  dependence  on^  and  drain  qf,  our  treasure  to 
other  nations  ? 

Landholders,  besides  their  supplies  for  the  poor^  and  the  charge 
they  bave  to  furnish  labour,  are  generally  obliged  to  give  a  déduc- 
tion of  about  one-third  of  the  rcnts  ;  and  y  et  the  Farmerb  hardly 
appear  to  recover  from  their  despondeiicy.  Their  means  are  so 
much  reduced,  and  their  prospects  appear  so  doubtful,  as  to  pive 
their  labours  a  very  inferior  character,  in  comparison  of  what  thej 
^ere. 

The  graduai  and  much  to  be  commended  renewal  of  cash  pay- 
iiicnts  at  the  Bank  of  £ngland  will  cfiectually  prevent  the  renewal 
•^  ^hat  extraordinary  fall  in  the  value  of  paper  currency,  which 
—  mch  a  dangerous  effect  in  raising  the  nominal  value  of  lands» 
•uu  oi*  the  produce  of  land  ;  and  every  considerate  landholder  and 
■armer  in  this  district  is  now  satisficd,  that  tlie  land-rents  must  be 
tiK-i^t'^d  to  f  "^'^mnnp.n*  *'^'^ucf*on* 
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In  tliese  cîrcumstanccs,  when  land  proprîctora  are  burdened  wfth 
debtSy  and  pressed  at  ali  hands  to  support  thc  sinking  country — and 
when  ail  other  classes  of  people  (the  stockholders  excepted)  are 
pubhed  to  thc  utmost,  and  hardly  find  it  possible  to  support  thcir 
families  and  dépendants, — we  tind  some  gentlemen  so  rash  as  to  pro- 
pose a  renexval  nf  ihe  Propcrty-  Tax  !  This  dangerous  impo«t  bas 
been  a  main  instrument  in  reducing  to  so  low  an  ebb  the  means  of 
this  country;  and  a  renewal  of  it,  if  the  thing  werc  possible  in  law^ 
would  bc  found  in  fact  utterly  impracti cable.  The  attempt  would 
incense  thc  gênerai  mass  of  population  in  those  classes  on  whom  the 
country  now  chiefly  dépends  ; — and  so  far  as  it  could  be  executed, 
it  would  very  soon  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  community,  by  sweep- 
ing  away  the  scanty  means  that  hâve  been  \pîl  us  by  this  and  other 

enormous  imposts. \st  May, 

Ai/rshirc  Qtiarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  during  the  month  of  February,  was  the  mîldest 
that  I  recollcct  to  bave  cvér  scen  ;  but  at  times  there  were  very 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  uncommonly  high  w'inds.  Fields,  in  good 
condition,  werc  as  verdnnt  as  in  summer  ; — the  thorn  was  putting 
forth  its  buds,  and  thc  hcdges  becoming  grecn,  even  in  the  liighest 
parts  of  the  county.  By  thc  besinning  of  the  month,  the  moss*. 
crops  wcre  four  inches  long,  and  the  primrose  was  in  blossom.  On 
the  27th,  in  the  morning,  we  had  an  uncoro'mon  faîl  of  rain,  witli 
very  loud  thunder.  A  good  deal  of  labour  had  been  got  forward 
upon  ley-ground  ;  but  the  strong  land  was  complctely  drenched,  and 
no  dung  or  compost  could  be  carted  upon  the  grcund.  Till  that 
perîod,  the  mountain  flocks  were  in  good  order  :  for  though  the 
ground  was  wet,  there  had  been  no  snow  storms  ;  but,  upon  the 
first  of  March,  it  began  to  snow  from  the  west  (whence,  for  the 
most  part,  the  wind  bas  blown  for  some  months),  and  continued, 
"wîth  intervais,  till  the  Tth.  By  that  tinae,  there  was  a  greater 
depth  of  snow  in  the  higher  paits  of  the  county  than  had  been  at 
any  time  during  thc  winter,  which  grcatly  hart  the  mountain  fliKîk?; 
as  they  had  not  a  morsel  but  what  was  served  out  to  them  :  The 
snow  having  fallcn  damp,  they  could  not  work  :  this  continued  till 
the  lOth,  when  there  was  a  mild  thaw.  A  complète  stop  had  been 
put  to  ail  out-donr  work,  exCept  upfîn  dry  ground  near  the  coast. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  fcll  till  the  19ih  ;  then  some  snow,  with  the 
keenest  frost  ihat  bas  been  felt  this  winter;  which,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  stoppcd  the  vc;;etaiioii.  Prior  to  ihis,  the  eooseberry  bushes 
"were  in  blossom,  even  in  the  highest  gardent.  Tiie  weather  was 
variable  till  the  28th,  when  it  began  to  clear  Up  ;  and  ever  since  the 
;•  SOth,  we  hâve  had  the  finest  seed-time  ever  remembered  ;  not  onc 
hour  hâve  the  labeurs  of  the  field  been  stopped  ;  never  was  there  a 
busier  lime  ;  every  hand  bas  been  employed  ;  and  the  poor  horses 
"were  driven  till  dark. 

Sowing  began,  in  some  parts  of  thc  county,  by  the  18tb  March; 
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but,  as  the  groiind  was  so  drenched,  it  did  not  become  gênerai  ttll 
xhe  end  of  the  first  week  of  Apr'A,  <vnd  begtnning  of  tlle  second, 
and  ts  nut  y  et  iînished.  A  good  breddth  of  land  is  ploughed  ;■  and 
what  bratrd  is  above  gretuid,  bas  a  promîsing  appearance :  Bot  kit^ 
to  be  feared,  that,  ^om  the  scarcitj  of  seed  corn,  and  the  hîgb 
prîce,  with  the  inabiiitj  of  farmers  to  purchase,  there  may  be  too 
much  weak  seed  sown  in  the  high  parts  of  the  connty.  The  lamb- 
ing  time  has  been  such  Bne  dry  weather»  that  a  good  cFop  of  lamb» 
may  be  expccted,  that  will,  in  8on>e  measure,  refnnd  the  storeroas- 
ter  for  last  year's  scanty  crop,  and  produce  f^enty  for  the  market» 
Al  the  House  of  the  Muir  market  lately,  the  demand  for  heavy 
cwes  (that  is,  ewes  tti  lamb)  vrasgood,  and  prîces  împroving.  La* 
bonrers  are  still  suiFering  from  low  wages,  and  want  of  enaploy- 
ment  ;  but,  greatly  to  theîr  crédit,  thej  are  peaceably  lookîag  for* 
ward  to  better  tîmes.  Little  demand  as  yet  for  Black  Cattle  of  any 
kind.  Grain  had  been  advancing  ail  last  qnarter  ;  batt  from  the 
promising  weather,  k  is  now  rather  looking  down.  Retaîl  priées^ 
m  the  market,  are-^Beef  from  4d.  to  9d.  ;  Mutton  6d.  to  9d.  ;  Veal 

4d.  to  9d.  ;  Pork  4d.  to  7d.  ;  Botter  Is.  3d.  ;  ail  per  lib.  of  24  oz 

Quartem  Loaf  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  Gd.  ;  Oat  Meal  from  4s.  8d.  to  5s«  per 

stoae  Amsterdam. jfvril  24. 

Quarieriy  Reporijbr  BertMch%hire. 

SiKCR  the  date  of  last  Report,  January  24th,  the  weatfaer  bat 
been  as  ftne,  and  as  encouraging  for  every  field  opération,  as  could 
hâve  been  wi^hed  by  the  keenest  agriculturisty  ivîth  the  exception  o£ 
February  4th  and  20tb,  >vhen  we  had  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  sieet» 
aucceeded,  for  a  few  days,  by  pretty  smart  frosts.  From  the  be- 
ginning  tiU  the  llth  of  March,  there  was  frost,  sometimes  rather 
keen  in  the  night  ;  and^  from  the  Ist  to  the  4tby  sligbt  showers 
of  snow,  which  returned  on  the  19th,  and  continued  till  the  22d» 
and  again  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  continaed  till  the  llth.  In  the 
end  of  January,  and  during  great  part  of  the  succeeding  monthi» 
the  weather  was  more  like  snmmer  than  that  of  our  ordinary  spring 
months  ;  and  there  has  been  almosf  no  rain  ;  but  we  bave  had  un- 
nsually  high  west  winds. 

The  fowing  of  Oats  commenced»  on  Tweed side,  ai  early  ai  the 
^th  of  February,  but  did  not  become  gênerai  till  the  llth  or  12th 
^ï  March  ;  and,  on  many  farms,  was  completed  by  the  26th  of  that 
oionth,  under  the  most  flattering  auspices.  So  far  as  the  braird  bas 
tppeared,  it  is  snfficiently  promising.  Owtng  to  the  favourable  sea- 
-''n,  we  bave  a  considérable  breadth  of  spring  Wheat.  Where  the 
leed  Was  sound,  both  winter  and  spring  Wheats  hâve  a  good  aspect  ; 
i>iit  Wh^e  the  seed  was  infèrior,  it  does  not  plant  well  ;  and  some 
^elds  ha?e  so  completely  failed,  that  they  bave  been  ploughed  up, 
and  sown  with  Oats.  The  sowing  of  Barley,  even  on  our  highe^t 
'arms,  ts  nearly  concluded  ;  and  the  planting  of  Potatoet  going 
i^rUirit    w    Ml  thm  mocf  fa^'ouTable  circamstanccs*    Fallows  wère 
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never  in  better  trim  for  working  ;  but,  owîng  to  the  wetness  of  the 
preceding  summer,  thej  are  very  FodI. 

TumipSy  in  conséquence  of  the  fine  season,  and  sound  state  of  thé 

root,  hâve  carrted  forward  the  stock  much  longer  than  could  hâve 

been  ezpected  ;  but  at  this  date  are  nearly  at  a  close,     Stnce  our 

last,  we  hâve  heard  of  some  lîelds  let  as  high  as  CA.  per  week  to  be 

eaten  by  Hogs  on  the  ground,  and  for  older  Sheep  in  proportion» 

The  greater  part  of  those  taken  by  the  acre,  tûmed  oijft  still  dear- 

er. — Fodder,  wîth  a  few  exceptions,  is  in  sufHcient  supply — Clover 

and  Ryegrass  Hay   sella  just  now  at  Is.  Sd.  per  stone*     Fat  bas 

brought  mm  6%.  to  7s.  6à.  per  stone  Dutch,  sînking  the  offal  ;  but 

few  lots  reached  7s.  6d.     Of  Black  Cattle,  there  is  still  an  abundant 

supply  ;  but  Sheep,  for  the  butcher,  begin  to  be  scarce.     Méat  has 

been  sold  in  retail,  at  4d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Dutch.     Pork,  which  im- 

proved  since  last  Report  to  5s.  4d.  per  stone  English»  has  declined 

to  4s.  3d.  and  to  4s.  per  do.     Fed  Veal  is  in  plenty,  and  from  6d.  to 

lOd.  per  lib.     Horses  hâve  fallen  considerably  in  the  markets  in  our 

vicinity  during  the  Quarter  ;   and  Milch  Cows  for  the  Edinburgh 

market  are  from  one-third  to  nearly  one-half  below  what  they  would 

hâve  brought  last  year.     New  dropped  Calves  for  rearing  hâve  been 

bought  from  8s.  to  12s.yand  can  be  had  now  on  easier  terms.     Grasv 

Parks  nearly  average  last  year's  rents.    Too  much  rent  îs  still  pro- 

xnised  for  farms.     Store  fiocks  are  in  ordinary  condition  ;  Ewes  ra- 

ther  better,  and  Hogs  rather  below  that  of  last  yean     At  Giffbrd 

fair,  the  market  for  great  Ewes  from  this  county — Cheviot  do.  sold 

from  14s.  to  20s.  ;  Bred  do.  reached  ^%.  ;  and  half  bred  do.   19s« 

per  head.    The  Lambing  season,  whtch  commenced»  in  the  highesc 

parts  of  the  county»  about  the  12th  of  the  présent  rfionth,  has  been 

uniformly  excellent— but  the  drought  and  night  frosts  hâte  kept  the 

pastures  rather  bare  ;  but,  during  the  last  four  remarkably  génial 

days,  were  fast  iroproving.    Bot  this  day  is  cold  and  bleak. 

Wheat,  during  the  quarter»  has  brought  from  S5s«  to  60s.  per 
boU  of  6  Winchester  bushels,  and  is  looking  downward.*-Barle7  for 
seed»  from  38s.  to  46s.  per  do.  Comparatively  little  of  thèse  speciet 
of  grain»  of  our  own  growth»  has  been  used  for  Meal  or  Pearl  Bar- 
ley,  owing  to  the  extensive  importation  from  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire.  Mealing  Oats;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county»  bave  sold 
from  28s.  to  38s.  per  boU»  and  Seed  do.  from  32s.  to  40s.,  and  thé 
demand  brisk,  as  none  of  the  Lammermuir  Oats  cottld  be  sown.— - 
Peas  for  seed,  from  50s.  to  603.  per  boll,  and  were  got  mo'stly  from 
England,  as  verv  few  of  our  own  produce  could  with  safety  be  put  tnto 
the  ground^ — English  Beans»  and  those  of  crop  1815,  were  general- 
ly  sown^  for  the  same  reason. — Flour,  from  105s.  to  95s.  per  sack  of 
20  stones  English. — ^Oatmeal,  from  705.  to  75s.  per  load  of  16  stones 
Dutch  ; — sold  în  retail  from  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  stone. — Barley  do. 
has  declined  from  4s.  2d.  to  2s.  8d.  per  stone. — Peas  do.  from  4s.  2d.  to 
Ss.  8d.  per  do.— Broad  Clover  has  been  purchased  from  6/.  to  8/.  per 
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cwt.  ;  Whîte  do.  the  same  :  bnt  few  good  samples  of  eîther  were  prè- 
sented  in  the  market. — Rye  Grass,  a  great  fMroportîon  of  which  wàs 
seed  of  crop  1815,  from  150s.  to  55s.  per  boU. — New  Grasses,  none 
of  which  hâve  been  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  though  not  far  ad^anc- 
ed,  hâve  abundance  nf  plants — Potatnes  for  seed,  sell  from  4-8.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  firlot  ;  and  Lintseed  from  *20d.  to  2s.  per  capful. — Quar- 
tern  Loaf,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Ilinds,  who  remain  with  theîr  présent  masters,  bave  nearlf  the 
same  gains  for  next  as  for  the  présent  year  :  a  number  of  those,  how- 
cver,  who  Ait,  were  hired  at  about  2/.  less  per  annum.  Ail  the 
hîrîng  markets  were  numerously  attended,  and  many  could  not  find 
places  ;  as,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain,  mznj  bave  substitut- 
ed  single  servants  for  hinds,  which  will  increase  ihe  number  of  cot- 
tagers  and  day-Tabourers.  Single  men-servants  are,  at  a  late  mar- 
ket, engaged  from  3/.  to  5/.  for  the  half  year  ;  but  fcw  get  5/. — 
Women  do.  from  SL  to  4/.;  and  some  for  milking  ewes  at  4/.  lOâ.  ; 
and  hiring  very  dull. — Fiars  of  the  county,  for  cn>p  181S,  previous 
to  Candlemas,  struck  on  the  6th  of  March  last,  are  as  under: 
Wheat,  91,  8s,  ;  Merse  Barley,  1/.  16s.  4d.  ;  Lammermutr  do.  li,  UsI;. 
Scotch  Barley,  il.  8s.  :  Merse  Oats,  1/.  9s.  IQd.  ;  Lammermuîr  do., 
IL  3s.  lOd.  ;  Peas,  2/.  9s.  ;  Oatmeal,  1/.  12s.  9d.  ail  per  Berwick- 
shîre  boll. 

The  Tweedsîde  Agrîcultural  Society  held  their  spring  show  of 
stock  at  Cornhill,  on  the  7th  curt.  ;  when  Mr  Abraham  Wilson,  Id- 
îngton  Mains,  received  the  premium  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  best 
stallion  for  work  horses  ;  and  Mr  Jv')hn  Wilson,  wrighi  in  Cold- 
stream,  two  guineas  for  his  iion  plough.  From  the  Border  Agrîcul- 
tural Society,  who  held  their  show  at  Kelso,  on  the  9ih  of  April» 
Thomas  Nisbct  of  Mersington,  Esq.  received  half  of  the  premîum 
for  the  best  draught  stallion,  and  the  full  premium  for  the  best  mare 
for  breeding  carriiige  horses  ;  and  William  Uobertson  of  Ladyktrki^ 
Esq.  the  premium  for  ihe  two  best  sieers  of  the  shorthcrned  brced,» 
tbree  years  old,  grass  )817. 

In  conséquence  of  the  failnre  of  Wheat  în  the  county,  and  of  ail 

kinds  of  grain  in  Lammermuir  ;  the  payment  of  arrears  of  the  pro- 

perty-tax,  and  oiher  public  bnrdens  ;  and  the  dépression  în  the  prices. 

Lif  Cattle,  especidlîy  of  lean  stock,,  the  gloom  which  bas  so  long 

pervadcd  the  farming  inti^rest,  is  still  deepening  ;  of  course*  unies» 

the  proprictors  of  land,  who  bave  not  yet  followed  the  example  ôf 

hose  who  hâve  gencrously  let  down   their  rents,  now  gîve  prompt 

md  ample  déductions,  the  most  fatal  conséquences  to   the  tenants 

nust  speedily  en  sue,  as  well  as  serions  loss  to  the  landlord.     The- 

'îcart  sickens  at  the  perasal  of  the  uncommonly  numerous  advertise* 

nent<:  of  the  sale  '  of  the  whole  stock,  implements  of  hushandry» 

^cc.  '  of  farmers  who  are  already  ruincd,  wliich  crowd  the  column&t 

f  the  newspapers  :  And  what  has  ahc^dy  takcn  pLcc,  seemsonly  tQ 

V    hc  b-^inpîr^  ^f  wrrows  ! — April  25. 
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QtHirterlj^  Heport  Jitr  Duntfricsshire, 
The  weather  for  the  lirst  half  of  this  spring  quartcr,  was  a  con- 
iinuation  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  iiear  the  middlc  cf 
March  before  Oats  could  be  sown  in  the  driest  land,  and  thcn  only 
fur  two  days.  The  alternate  frost  aiul  raîn  interrupted  it  again  ;  and 
it  was  near  the  end  of  the  month  before  sowîng  became  gênerai.  The 
opérations  of  the  plough,  however,  having  been  carried  on  through 
the  se&son  beyohd  expectation,  and  the  weather  with  the  beginning 
of  Aprii  having  set  in  dry  and  '  tempera  te,  the  Oat  sowing  was  ac- 
complished  as  weU,  and  in  as  short  a  time,  as  bas  been  remembered 
in  any  year.  The  sufficiency  of  the  sœd  was  generally  doubted  ; 
but  this  was  guarded  against  by  giving  an  additional  quantity,  which 
appears  to  hâve  been  a  proper  précaution.  The  extent  of  land  sown 
with  this  Grain  is  generally  considered  to  be  beyond  the  average  ; 
and  the  présent  state  of  the  weather  beîng  so  favourable  for  giving 
root  to  the  seed,  afibrds  a  good  prospect  for  the  ensuing  crop  of 
Ôacs.  Barley  is  now  generally  sown  under  favourable  circumstances^ 
cxccpting  that  the  season  is  rather  dry.  Tlie  breadth  of  land  under 
that  crop  is  rather  greater  than  usual,  from  the  disappointroent  of 
sowing  Wheat  in  the  autumn  upon  potatoe  and  tnrnip  land. 

The  Potatoe  crop  is  now  nearly  planted,  and  to  a  great  extent 
aiso,  by  the  farmers  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  niany  of  the  ' 
-cotters  and  tradespeople  in  the  country  can  with  difliculty  obtaia 
8ecd  for  the  land  they  used  to  plant,  though  It  is  allowed  that  the 
farmers  generally  show  a  proper  liberality  in  giving  accoiiimodatlons 
to  thèse  clasïtcs,  who  hâve  endured  so  «nany  privations  through  the 
ieason. 

The  Wheat  sown  upon  fallows  early  in  the  autumn  is  extremely 
promising  ;  but  the  quantity  of  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  very  mo« 
•derate:  and  what  was  sown  later  in  the  autumn,  andalmost  wholly  with 
seed  of  the  last  crop,  appears  very  sickly  and  backward.  It  however 
seems  to  keep  root  tolerably  well  ;  and  if  génial  weather  follow  soon^ 
the  crop  may  not  be  a  déficient  one,  as  thcre  seems  to  be  enpugh  of  ' 
plants  in  the  ground. 

The  current  prices  of  the  bcst  Wheat  of  last  crop  are  from  lis. 
to  1  Ss.  ;  Barley  from  5s  to  Ts.  ;  Oats,  the  Potatoe  kmd,  from  5s.  to 
(îs.  6d.  the  bushcl  ;  Potatoes  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  6d.  the  cwt.  The  quan- 
tity of  Oats  remaining  in  the  hnnds  of  farmers,  seems,  in  this  coun* 
ty,  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  its  supply  till  harvest.  It  wiil  bc  aidcd 
niuch,  however,  by  the  large  quantity  of  unsound  Wheat  of  last 
crop,  still  unlhrashcd,  and  which  cannbt  be  disjaosed  of  to  bakcrs, 
or  tor  shipping. 

Caltle  arc  now  sellîng  and  leaving  a  moderato  profit  for  winter 
kecping,  thoii<ih  vc-ry  far  iindt*r  the  returus  which  farnjers  had  a  iew 
\ears  ogo.  Tiie  pik'e  of  ^ood  (ialloway  Stots  for  the  Norfolk  niar- 
ket,  may  be  rtckoiied  at  présent  about  40  per  cent,  under  the  prices 
thrce  years  ago.  Fat  Cattlf,  now  beconre  scarce,  ha\  c  ;idvanccd  iii 
price,  und  bdi  from  Gs.  to  ^i.  liic  stone  sinking  offals. 
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Sbeqp  on  store-farms  bave  wintered  well  ;  and,  should  the  présent 
fine  weather  continue,  the  crop  of  lambs  will  be  abundant.  Great 
£wes,  6old  to  the  Lothian  markets,  bave  led  a  moderate  profit  for 
keeping  ;  but  those  sent  to  Yorksbire  bave  been  difficult  to  fell»  and 
tbere  are  great  appréhensions  tbat  the  June  and  July  markets  for 
rpugh  sheep,  in  the  nortb  of  England,  on  whicb  a  ^reat  proportion 
of  the  pounty  dépends,  will  be  lower  than  those  of  last  year.  In- 
deed  it  is  évident  that  the  présent  priées  of  Mutton  and  Wool,  only 
two  tbirds  of  their  former  rates,  mi^st  cause  a  corresponding  fall  in 
ibe  price  of  young  Shecp — 24<.  April, 

Fifcshire  Qiiarterly  Repari, 

A  coNTiNUED  tract  ofgood  dry  weather  bas  forwarded  ail  the  ope* 
rations  of  agriculture,  and  the  Oat  seed  is  completed  in  most  advan* 
tageous  circumstances.  A  good  dcal  of  Barley  is  sown  on  ground 
in  a  inost  favourable  state  for  that  crop  ;  add  to  tbîs,  tbat  Peas  tfnd 
Beans  baye  also  had  a  most  favourable  seed  time  ;  and  for  some  days 
preccding  tbis  date,  the  weather  bas  been  warmer  than  it  was  in  the 
month  of  jqne  last  year.  The  effects  on  Grass  and  Wheat,  as  well 
as  on  ail  other  crops,  are  very  perceptible  :  and  présent  appearances 
niake  an  early  harvest  at  least  probable.  A  large  quantity  of  Pota- 
toes  is  planted.  The  priçe  of  Seed  PotatoeF,  instead  of  being  im- 
modcratejy  bigh^  ftll  from  12s.  to  Hs.  per  boll. 

It  is  obseryed,  however,  tbat  Wheat,  sown  from  crop  1816»  is 
in  gênerai  thin,  poor,  and  sickly;  while  that  from  crop  1815  is 
very  good»  and  suflficiently  thick  on  the  ground.  The  Oats,  on 
xnany  farms,  were  unfit  for  seed  ;  but  still,  through  the  extrême  po- 
verty  and  distress  of  farmers,  it  is  believed  that  many  bave  sown 
8uch  a;5  they  had  i  so  ihsu  a  failure  of  the  crop,  from  tbis  cause,  is 
tp  be  dreaded. 

Tumips  were  not  hurt  at  ail  by  frost,  but  continue  fresh  apd  good 
to  tbis  date  ;  when  what  remain  must  be  puUed,  to  bave  tbe  Bar- 
ley sown. 

Grass  Parks  hâve,  in  gênerai,  set  at  last  year's  rent,  without  much 
variation.  The  cause  pf  thèse  maintaining  their  price,  is  believed  to 
be  the  fall  in  tbe  price  pf  Cattle,  whicb  is  fuUy  one-tbird  of  their 
former  value  ;  apd  Lean  Stock  being  almost  unsaleable  at  any  pricet 
farmers  were  compelled  to  take  Grass  enclosures»  and  keep  on  in 
bope  of  better  markets  at  a  future  peripd. 

The  quality  of  the  Wheat,  crop  1816,  is  £0  iaferior,  that  a  market 

cannot  be  found  for  it.     Tbe  Peas  crop  failed  entirely»  and  tbe 

Oats  were  also  of  a  very  inferior  quality  ;  so  tbat,  notwithstandîng 

prices  hâve  been  even  higher  than  the  farmer  himself  woald  wish, 

bat  crop  afFords  him  not  the  smallest  relief  from  tbe  losses  sustained 

rom  tbe  excessive  low  prices  of  the  two  preceding  crops  :  His  diffi« 

julties  continue  ;  and  he  is  disabled  from  afToiding  the  labour  and 

nanure  be  knows  to  be  necessary,  and  would  give,  were  it  in  his 

>owp-.     No  scarcity  of  grain,  however,  is  to  be  apprehended  before 

nAv    lar-^^cf   fh'irh  l'hère  is  reason  to  expect|  may  be  both  early  and 
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abandanty  at  least  where  the  cause  before  mentîoned  does  not  ope- 
rate. 

The  distress  ôf  die  lab^arîng  pomr  may  assnredlj  be  traced  back 
to  that  fatal  measure  of  delayrng  te  pass  the  Corn  f  mportatioa  Bifi 
'Ahove  tweWe  montlis  srFter  tbe  proper  time.  ^he  effect  bas  been,  to 
dtsable  the  proprietar,  as  well  as  the  farmer»  'from  employtng  the 
necessary  hands,  by  compellîng  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  the 
ground  at  one  balf  the  expense  it  costs  to  raise  tt.  It  has  also  tendr 
•cd  to  decrease  the  riuanthy  of  con^  ârom  tke  want  of  tfae  4:Gtn:eclt 
<ulture  fermerly  applied. 

The  Weavers  are  ail  empkyed.  The  wages  îndeefl  -very  low» 
from  6s.  to  9s.  per  wee4c.  The  raw  material  has  fallen  nearly  one 
half.  The  conséquence  fs,  that  goods  are  «ow  marmfactured  so 
low,  as  net  to  be  nndersold  by  diose  of  any  «latîon  în  £urope  ;  and 
the  probabiHty  îs  very  strong^  tirât  o>i!ir  trade  wHl  soon  revive.  'Day- 
labourers  hâve  not  tbe  same  happy  prospect.  From  the  inabiHt|r 
of  theîr  n^ual  eroployers,  many  willing  to  work  can  find  no  employ* 
xnent.     The  wages  from  Is  to  Is.  6d.  per  day. — 26th  ApriL 

Forfarsftire  Quarterly  Rqx)rt. 

The  months  of  January,  February,  and  part  of  March,  were  tm- 

commonly  niild  and  génial  for  that  season  of  the  year.     Field  oper- 

iitions,  which  had  been  left  far  in  arrear  last  autumn,  were  brought 

for^^'ard.     The  sowing  of  Wl>eat  wasirompleted,  togetherwith  that  of 

BeoLns  and  Peas.    On  Mme  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  Oats  and  Barley 

began  to  be  sown,  and  Fotafoes  to  be  planted»  about  the  end  of 

February  and  beginning  of  March.     About  tbe  "SOth  of  March,  fk 

very  intense  frost  set  in,  accompanied  with  botsjterous  wind,  varying 

4'rom  W.  to  N.  E.     The  thermonielier  was  often  rauéh  lower  than  it 

had  been  at  any  timc  the  preceding  winter;  and  frequently  the 

ploughs  and  harrows  could  not  work.     Bright  sunshine,  liowever, 

prevailed,  excepting  a  few  interruptions  from  slight  showers  of  snow. 

This  weatlier  continued  cmtil  the  16th  of  this  mondi  ;  and,  on  the 

19thy  favourabic  showers  began  to  fall.     There  is  an  «Id-fashioned 

remark  in  some  ports  of  the  country,  that  a  peck  of  March  dust  ia 

worth  a  boU  -ef  gold.     This  has  been  abundantly  realized  hère  ;  al- 

though,  from  the  excessive  soaking  the  land  reeetved  last  year,  it 

required  a  'long  track  of  drought  to  produce  the  effect.     It  is  sup- 

'})osed  there  never  was  such  an  extent  of  land  turned  over  by"  the 

|)lough  in  this  county,  at  any  former  period,  as  bas  been  turned  this 

^pring,  and  that  the  seed  never  was  inserted  in  a  drier  bed.     This 

•you  will  admit  to  be  a  very  favourable  prognostic  of  a  good  crop, 

provided  the  seed  has  been  good.     Upon  this  our  farmers  hâve 

«pared  neither  labour  nor  expense  ;  and,  during  winter,  hnve  beea 

rtrying  the  différent  kinds  of  seed  in  pots,  before  they  ventured  to 

însert  them  in  tttc  field.     It  is  possH)le,  ho\rever,  that  after  ail  their 

endcavours  they  nvay  be  disappoiinted  ;  and  that  seed  niay  be  suffi- 

ciently  fresk  and  uninjured  by  frost,  to  enable  it  to  germinate  or 

^1^'i^S»  *<^  ycx  not  so  plump  or  replète  with  farina,  as  to  enable  i^ 
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to  3Me1(l  a  vigorous  plant.     It  h  well  known,  that  during  the  procesa 
of  germination,  tlie  farina  or  starch  in  seeds.  by  absorbing  atinosphc- 
rie  oxygcn,  is  converted  into  sugar,  to  nourish  tbe  infant  plant,  un- 
til  it  can  inseit  its  roots  in  thc  soil,  and  sprcad  its  leaves  in  the  air, 
and  thus  (ind  nourinhmcnt  for  itsclf.     If  tliis  sugar  be  not  in  sufO- 
cient  quantity,   or  ratlicr,  if  it  be  not  superabundant,  a  sickly  or 
rickety  plant  will  be  produoed,  similar  to  an  aiiiin^il  that  ha^  oot 
received  a  due  proportion  of  its  mother's  milk.     Men  of  renown, 
whose  opinions  are  oracular,  oiight  therofore  to  be  cautions  in  recoin- 
mending  shrivclled.  or  ill-fillcl  i?eed,  if  it  be  otherwise  sound.     AI- 
though  it  ib  possible  that  sucli  secd  mat/  contain  as  niuch  substance 
as  is  necessary  to  produce  the  efFect,  yet  the  chances  are  against  it  ; 
and  it  is  atways  be^t  to  err  upon  the  .safo  side,  by  using  seed  which 
confaîns  a  superabundance  of  nourishment  for  the  infant  plant.     £x* 
cepting  a  few  patches  to  be  sown  wirh  Barlcy,  or  plantcd  with  Po- 
taroe.^,  thc  whuie  of  our  Spring  opérations  bave  been  completed  in 
tiie  ttiost  favoiirablj  tircumstances.     The  lands  intended  for  Turnips 
and  fiir  nuîvcd  Fallovvs,  bave  rectived  their  first  préparations.     Ve- 
getatio.i,  hovvever,  of  the  Whcat  and  Grass,  was  more  iively  before 
the  late  frost,  than  it  bas  bcini  since.     This  was  partîy  owing  to  tbo 
cold,  which  shrivdled  the  tender  plants,  partly  to  the  want  ^f  moist- 
ure  to  encourage  their  growth.     Now  that  thc  weather  is  become 
more  ravour.ilîle,  a  vory  rapid  végétation  niay  be  expectcd.     Those 
whi)  dépend  upon  Peats  for  fuel,  found  their  situation  very  uncoofi* 
fortable  last  winter  ;  as  very  few  of  thèse  articles  could  be  dried  last 
^uinmer,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use.     They  Iiave  bccn  turning  and  dry- 
ing  the  last  year*s  casting  this  Spring  ;  but  they  fînd  the  substance 
very  nuich  waished  from  them,  and  hardly  any  tliing  left  but  fibres, 
which  yield  little  beat. 

Priées  remain  nearly  as  stated  in  our  last,  Several  cargoes  of 
foreign  grain,  especially  Oats,  bave  arrived  in  our  ports.  The  lat- 
ter  is  gLMicralIy  found  to  be  inferior  to  our  own  produce,  bad  aa  it 
was  last  y  car.  Trade  and  Manufactures  continue  as  languid  as 
ever  ;  and  indeed  it  is  évident,  that  during  the  war  thèse  were  over* 
donc.  Thc  high  demand  for  our  fabrics  during  war,  occasioned  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion,  as  complète- 
ly  to  glut  the  market  during  peace.  Other  nations,  too,  hâve  ad* 
optcd  our  spinning  machinery,  and  are  likely  to  supply  themselves. 
It  scems  necessary  to  reduce  our  production  within  the  demand  that 
is  still  K»ft.  Perhaps,  wcre  Spanish  America  brought  under  a  wise 
ind  équitable  govcrnment,  and  a  free  trade,  a  new  vent  might  be 
ipened  for  our  manufactures. 

On  Tuesday,  the  J5th  current,  the  Spring  show  and  compétition 
'or  premiuinsî,  given  by  the  Eastern  Forfarbhire  Farming  Associa- 
tion, was  held  <ni  Trinity  Mnir,  Brechin  ;  the  Honourable  William 
Vlaule  M.  P.  Preses.  The  various  khids  of  Stock  exhibitcd  at- 
racted  çeneral  approbation.  Among  the  premiums,  we  shali  only 
iotî«:«*  T  '  entT  riuinc*»'*  for  the  best  StaUion,  the  property  of  Mf 
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Daviil  Buchan,  tenant  at  MuirhcarL  A  prcmîum  cf  Fifleen  Guîneas 
was  awarded  to  thc  second  best  Stuliioii  ;  aiid,  by  tlie  ruios  of  the 
Society,  thcsc  hortes  arc  bound  to  bcrve.  in  thc  dUtrict  ncxt  sutii- 
mer,  at  stipulatcd  prîcetj.  For  thc  bc-st  threc-year  old  Bull,  a  pre* 
niium  of  Ton  Guinea;i  was  awarded  to  Mr  David  Hilloch,  at  Fin- 
Jiaven,  For  tho  second  best,  a  prcniium  of  Sevco  Guineas,  to  Mr 
James  Black,  tenant  at  Barrelwcll.  For  the  bcst  two-year  old  Bull» 
a  preinium  of  Fivc  Gnineas,  to  Mr  Suiith  at  Ncwbiggin.  Several 
otiier  premiums  wcre  awarded,  for  the  bcbt  Stots,  Wedder^j,  and 
Stock  of  vaiinus  descriptions.  Tho  Président  annuunced  the  arrivai 
o\'  several  iniproved  Iniplcmcnts  of  Husbandry  on  his  fann  at  Pan- 

iuure,  to  wliich  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  Association. 

Mth  ApriL 

InvernesS'shirc  Quarterlj/  Ttcport. 

SiNCE  our  last  communication,  thc  wenther  lias,  in  gênerai,  becii 
boisterous.  The  month  of  February,  which,  in  this  climate,  com* 
inoniy  exhihits,  in  quick  succession,  every  feature  of  thewinter,  with 
hhort  intervais,  was  this  year  uncommonly  uniform.  The  high  wind 
was  remaïkable,  and  souietimes  accunipanied  with  rain  aud  sleet,  and 
terrible  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inonth  of  March  was  likewise  unstcady,  but  not  so  wet  and  cold  at 
February  ;  however,  we  had  dreadful  gales,  and  had  aiso  some  snovr 
and  froi't  for  a  few  days  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Spring  bas  not  been 
iinfavourablc  to  végétation,  and  agricultural  Jabour  is  in  a  sufHcient* 
ly  forwaid  state.  The  Wheat  bmiid  bas  a  hcalthy  appearance  ;  aud 
tlie  Grains  fiolds  bave  alrcad'y  a  vivid  grcen  hue.  The  buds  of  the 
earlior  sorts  of  trees  and  bushcs  are  grcatly  expandcd  ;  and  végéta- 
tion may  certainly  be  said  to  be  as  far  advanccd  as  in  the  middle  of 
May  last  }car.  Exccpcing  in  elevated  situations,  the  Oats  are  laid 
down.  Potatoes  are  planting  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  Barley  wiil  re- 
reivc  a  good  bed.  A  better  Lanjbing-time  we  do  not  remcmber. 
'J'he  price  of  Wool,  too,  is  said  to  be  advanced.  A  few  drovcrs 
hâve  made  tiieir  appearance  ;  and  Cattle  bave  been  bought  with  a 
bhade  of  briskneï^s  at  a  trifiing  advancc.  Nevertheless,  the  conditioa 
and  prospects  of  the  farmer  still  continue  gloomy. 

We  stated  in  our  last  Report,  thut  niany  of  our  proprictors  found 
it  neccssary  to  agrée  to  considérable  abatements  in  their  rents;  but 
expérience  shows,  that  evcn  tliese  rcduccd  rents  cannot  be  paid;  and 
uo  doubt  i^  e.itertained  aniong  c(nnpetent  judi^cs,  that  a  stili  fin*ther 
rediKtiv^n  is  i.idis|  ensable,  ^o  racktd  indeed  hâve  the  rents  in  gé- 
rerai been— 80  inattentive  h^ivc  tlic  pnijTÎelors  l)een  to  the  circum- 
^îances  <  f  ilieir  tenants,  that  the  loMcr  cias.-ej?  of  tenants  are  rcduced 
tu  a  ^t;ite  iippioathing  to  de-iperation.  ActiiMis  of  seijucstrationand 
jenit>vin^'s  liave  bten  issued  in  great  nunihers  ;  but  the  factors  and 
n;rcpt>>ec  that  it  can  serve  no  good  purpt)>e  to  proceed  with  the  ^alc^ 
f>f  larri-ilnik.  From  the  tircunjstanccs  oi  tlie  country  at  largo,  it  is 
^LartLly  p(>s>ibîe  to  obtain  niuncy  ;  rents  are  cBn.Htquently  niuch  in 
•tircars,  and  tliC  nania  of  offering  farms  te  Ict  lias  uiiuoÊt  siibïidcd* 
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On6  proprictor,  whose  rcntal  in  varîous  counties  îs  4«0,000/.  a  year, 
and  whose  nominal  rental  in  this  county  is  about  15,0()0/.,  ha«,  it  \% 
said,  received  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  his  xjchale  rent  for  the 
last  crop  !  On  one  estate,  we  are  assured,  that  not  much  more 
than  Dne-fortielh  of  the  rent  has  been  paid }  but,  indeed,  a  diflTerent 
resuit  could  not  be  expected,  from  the  System  by  which  they  were 
imposed  on  ;  even  in  the  best  times,  the  tenants  would  hâve  difficulty 
in  paying  regularly  ;  hence  those  who  promoted  and  adopted  such  a 
s^ystem,  are  now  to  ail  appearance  to  be  the  severest  suÀPerers.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  lower  class  should  be  greatly  dissatisficd  witk 
their  condition,  and  glad  to  seek,  in  Transs^Iantîc  régions»  thosc  corn- 
forts  which  they  cannot  attain  at  home.  But,  unfortunately,  liable 
as  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  wiiole  property,  and  burthened 
with  numerous  families,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  passage  to  America,  or  betake  tiienjselves  at  home  to  any  béné- 
ficiai empioyment.  Thèse  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  generalîty 
of  tenants  who  pay  under  SO/.  per  annum  of  rent,  and  to  those  wijb 
possess  farms  in  common  occupancy,  in  what  is  provincially  denomi* 
nated  '  Small  Tenants*  Towns,  '  which  comprehend  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  tenantry.  The  tenants  of  othcr  classes,  less  dcpeDcl* 
ent  on  their  landlord^,  and  less  ready  to  submit  to  the  rapacity  of 
land-letting  quac/cs,  are  not  in  equal  difiîculty  ;  but  they  also,  iike 
«very  other  class,  remaîn  in  enibarra?sment. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  our  last  Kcporc,  distillation,  from  wliich 
much  was  expected,  bas  afForded  Jittlc  relief;  and  at  présent  the 
business  seems  to  bc  on  the  décline.  Smuggling  lias  again  increas- 
cd,  but  is  by  no  means  so  prévalent  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of 
the  late  statute.  A  number  of  illicit  distillers  huve  lately  been  fincd 
wilh  more  than  ordinary  severîty  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Others  hâve  been  prosecutcd  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
ivill  be  fined,  no  doubt,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law.  Notwith* 
standing,  however,  thèse  measurcf?,  ikc  price  of  whisky  is  not  so  higb 
as  it  was  three  months  ago. 

Labour  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  kist  Quarter.  The  opérations 
on  the  Calcdonian  Canal  and  Hiuiiland  Uoads  are  resumed.  The 
Canal  is  expected  to  be  opcn  to  Ia)cI\  Nc?s  in  i'our>e  of  the  summer. 
It  would  hâve  been  navigable  thus  far  somc  time  ago,  were  ît  not 
Jiat,  owing  to  the  porosity  of  the  fioil  in  sonie  parts  of  the  line,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  additional  puddiing  to  a  considérable 
f^xtent.  The  great  Higîiland  road  leading  from  our  Caledonîan  me- 
ropolis  to  Sky«  it  is  expected,  will  be  complcted  in  the  month  of 
July  next.  This  is  perhaps  one  rf  the  mnst  important  roads  hither- 
to  niade,  in  conjunction  with  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners. 

Tiie  j^reai  annual  fair  ibr  tht?  sale  of  Shccp  and  Wool,  tbe  pro- 
luce  of  the  Ilighia^ids  in  gênerai,  was  hitherto  held  at  Fort- William  : 
"'^,  from  the  scanty  arconinjndaiion  olFered  to  the  vast  concourse  of 
,ov<;  le  who  rcsortc.d  tlnilur,  i:  nos  hecn  resolyed  by  the  greater 
'".«>}-'  ')f  our  norih^rn  t.»o'n:istt'îs,  and  thdr  southern  correspond* 
inc«'»f  M-"î    "^  •-"  -is  li'jiiC'jrurth  at  Inyerness. 
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A  market  will  be  held,  as  usual»  at  Fort-Wtniam,  on  the  2d  Tues« 
•day  of  June  ;  but  the  prÎDcîpal  business  will  be  done  at  Inverness  on 
that  day-eight-days,  which  day  is  appointed  for  the  gênerai  fair  :— - 
Thi«  is  an  article  of  importance. 

The  fiar  prices  wcre  fixed  last  week  as  follows — Wheat  from  SSs. 
to  40s.  ;  Oats  S5s.  to  40b.  ;  Barley  ^558.  to  408.  ;  Oatmeal  SSs.  per 
-fooll.  The  price  of  seed  Oats  was  higher  than  hcre  statedy  accord- 
ing  to  qaality.  Indced,  the  prices  of  grain  are  very  various,  owing 
to  the  great  variety  of  sainples,  in  conséquence  of  the  last  bad  har- 
vest.  The  crop  of  Peas  and  Beans  failing,  our  supply  of  thèse  for 
seed  was  from  the  Fouth  market. — jipril  23. 

Kineardineshire  Qmrterly  Report. 

TnsRE  is  s^cely  a  spring  season  on  record  that  bas  affbrded 
8uch  a  succesmn  of  dry,  squally,  sunshiny  weather,  as  tliat  which 
ibrms  the  subject  of  this  Report  ;  and  none,  in  my  recollection, 
in  which  there  was  more  field  work  performed,  or  in  which  tlie  seeds 
were  got  into  the  ground»  from  first  to  last,  in  so  dry  a  state*  In 
short,  the  season  bas  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  cvery  description 
of  agricultural  opérations  ;  and,  although  there  bas  frequently  been 
pretty  smart  frosts,  thèse  were  always  of  so  short  a  duration,  and  so 
seldom  accompanicd  by  snow,  that  the  plough  bas  not  often  been  im- 
peded  a  whole  day.during  the  quarter. 

It  is  said  t»  be  thirty  six  or  thirty-seven  years  since  we  bad  such 
a  season  ;  a  circumstance  which  reminds  me  of  a  remark  of  the  ce* 
lebrated  Bacon  rcspecting  the  weather,  whicli  I  shall  use  the  free- 
dom  to  quote.  *  It  is  observed,  '  says  that  philosopher,  *  in  the  Low 
^  Countries  (  I  know  not  in  what  part),  that  every  five-and-thirty  years 
^  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about  again  ;  as 
'  great  frosts,  great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers 

*  with  little  beat,  and  the  like  ;  and  ^ey  call  it  the  prime  :   It  is  a 
/  thing  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because,  Computing  backwards^  I 

*  hâve  found  some  concurrence.  '  To  return.  An  appréhension  of 
the  weakness  of  tliis  year's  grain,  prevented  many  from  sowing  so 
early  as  they  otherwise  would  bave  done  ;  consequently,  except  a  fcw 
Peas  and  Beans,  sowing  did  not  become  gênerai  until  about  the  IStli 
or  19th  March,  which  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  early,  in  any  season, 
for  our  Potato  Oat.  Owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  ground, 
it  is  feared  that  a  great  deal  of  the  latest  sown  Oats  will  make  a  very 
irrcgular  braird  :  for  although  grasses,  shrubs,  aud  deep-rooted  plants, 
had  made  good  progress  for  some  time  previous  to  thèse  threc  days 
(which  bave  been  stormy),  there  is  not  moisturc  in  old  ploughed 
land  to  cause  them  végétale,  nor,  as  yet,  the  prospect  of  any.  No* 
thing,  however,  could  hâve  been  more  favourable  lo  Potatoe-plant- 
jng  ;  and  this  opération,  which  is  now  about  ovcr,  was  nevcr  per« 
formed  in  betier  style,  or  with  a  belter  prospect  of  success.  Barley- 
sowing  is  well  advanced,  and,  in  numberless  instances,  complétée!  ; 
and,  as  part  of  ic  was  sown  almost  as  soon  as  any  Oats,  a  good  deal 
ïi  in  braird,  and  locks  tolerably  wcll«     But  it  is  isipossible,  as  }'ct, 
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to  report,  wîth  ^ny  degree  of  ccrtaînty,  respecttn^  the  gênerai  ap- 
pearance  of  the  bratrd,  ^here  being  at  least  two-thirds  or  both  Oau 
and  Barlëy  yet  invisible,  or»  at  best,  only  begipning  to  look  up. 
AU  I  hâve  scen,  looks  midf/Iing  ;  and^  from  the  attention  almost  uni- 
Tersally  bestowed  on  the  sélection  of  the  seed»  one  would  think  it 
"will  not  be  déficient  in  thickness  to  a  grcat  extent.  The  roUer  has 
had  much  more  than  its  usual  share  of  employaient  this  season,  as 
both  turnip  and  heuvy  lands  hâve  run  very  much  into  clods. 

Wheats  were-  a  good  deal  nipt,  and  in  some  instances  cast  out» 
by  the  frosts  of  February  and  March  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they 
présent  a  close,  healihy  aspect.  Turnips  are  almost  everywhere 
consumed;  and  cattle  are  now  chiefly  supported  witli  hay  and  straw, 
The  season  has  been  extremely  auspicious  to  the  Sheep-farmer» 
"whose  stock  cncountered  it  in  low  condition.  Theltlkmand  for  win- 
tering  cattle  has  been  as  brisk  as  was  expected  ;  but»  unless  those  ia 
fine  condition,  priées  hâve  been  extremely  low.  Stackyards  are  not 
thought  déficient  of  the  ordinary  bulk  ;  but»  in  point  of  grain»  they 
certainly  are.  The  extra  quantity  of  grain  rcquired  for  the  support 
of  ,the  labouring  stock»  and  sowing  the  ground»  in  years  like  ihese» 
are  incidents  which  greatly  curtail  the  disposeable  produce. 

Pnces  of  Grain  hâve  kept  pretty  stationary  during  the  quarter. 
Seed  Oats,  from  2Ss.  to  35s.  per  boU  ;  Oatmeal»  never  above  2s., 
and  seldom  below  Is.  11  d.  per  peck.  Présent  price  of  Quartem 
Loaf»  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  4d.  Labourers  hâve  been  pretty  rc^ularl y 
employed  during  the  winter  and  spring  nionths  ;  and  such  as  were 
found  unable  to  support  themselves  and  families,  bave  been  aided  by 
subscription.  From  6s,  to  8s.  per  week,  without  victuals,  seems  to 
be  a  médium  of  wages.  The  Justice-of-Peace  Régulations  for  the 
suppression  of  vagrants,  continue  to  produce  the  desired  effecc 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  thèse  Régulations»  we  were  much  mo» 
lested  with  a  set  of  idle,  piffering  vagabonds  ;  and  now  and  tben 

with  hordes  of  gipsies  from  the  south  country. 26//r  April* 

Lclter  from  Glasgow,  2Sth  April, 

From  the  date  of  lali  Report  till  about  the  end  of  March»  the  wea- 
ther  was,   in  gênerai»  jvet  and  (lormy  ;  but  during  the  wbole  of  this 
month,  it  has  been  remarkabiy  fine  :— inJecd»  a  better  feed-time  has 
fcldom  been  experienced  in  this   part  of  the  country.     The  foil  is  ia 
much  better  order,  and  lias  been  more  eailly  wrought»  than  could  hâve 
3een  expeûcd,  from  tlie  flight  and  (liort  continued  frods»  and  the  long 
trafls  of  wet  vveaiher,  with  which  we  were  vifîted  during  winter.     The 
^orward  and  luxuriant  appearnr.ce  of  Oats  arid  Barlcy,  gives  reafon   to 
anticipât e  both  an  abundant  and  an  early  crop.     The  early  fown  Wheats 
ookcd  well  ail  along,  and  are  at  prefcnt  in  a  very  forward  and  vigor- 
»J8  llate.     Such  as  were  fown  at  a  later  pcriod,  more  efpecially  Nexp 
VhealSi  appearcd  for  a  long  time   fo  thin  upon  the  ground»  and  had 
vithal  fo  délicate  and  fickly  au  afpcét,  as   to  thrcaten  a  complète  fail- 
le.    In  the  courfe  of  the  prcsfi-t   month»   however»  they  hâve  matc- 
i-^îlv  îinproved  ;  and,  providcd  the  woathwr  continue  favourablc,  it  is 
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fiot   improbable  that  they  may  yet  turn  out  a  faîr  crop.     The  fown 

GrafTes,'  likawife»  are  rapidly  rrcovering  from  the  injury  which  they 

fufFered  from  the  cold  raias  which  prevailed   throughout  the  month  oif 

March,  and  now  promife  to  turn  out  well.     The  farmers  in  this  Dçigh- 

boorhood*are  at  prefent  whoUy  occupied  in   preparing  their  Potatoe 

land  ;  and  if  the  weather  continue  dry  for  two  weeks  longer,  that  paît 

of  their  labour  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  apprehenfion  of  fcarcity  and  famine,  occafioned  by  the  failurt 

of  the  laft  crop,  has  happily  proved  unfounded.     We  ha^re  never  feeB 

Gur  markets  more  abnndantly  fupplied  with  ail  kinds  of  Grain»  than 

they  are  at  prefent.     This  is  pardy  owing  to  the  large  dock  of  old 

grain  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  lail  harveft,  and  partly  to  the  almoft 

incredible  diminution  of  confumpt»  occafioned  by  the  gênerai  alarm  of 

approaching  fcarcity,  and  the  confequent  rife  in  the  price  of  provifiont. 

Our  imports,  alfo,  hare  of  late  been  extenGve.     Early  in  the  winter, 

îndeed,  \ve  exported  a  cooiiderable  quantity  of  fine  old  grain  to  Ireland 

and  Livcrpool  ;  but  are  now»  in  retum»  receiving  from  the  former»  large 

fupplies  of  Oats,  which,  althouprh  not  fo  produâive  as  crop  1815,  are 

of  good  quality  in  gênerai,  and  bave  con tribu ted  not  à  little  to  the  re- 

duâion  of  priées*     Should  importation  continue  to  any  great  extent, 

and  the  weather  prove  favourable  to  the  growing  crop,  our  marketa 

will»  no  doubt»  «expérience  a  ftill  further  décline.     Annexed  you  hâve 

the  prefent  date  of  the  Glafgow  market. 

Old  Wheat,     •     •     6os,  to  66s.  1         «    n    r  ri. 

vT      j-..  ^«.  »    .^    >  per  boll  of  240  lib. 

Newditto,       -     -     35a.  to  508.3  ^  ^ 

Englifh  Barley,  -  48s.  to  50s. 

Scotch  ditto     .  •  508^  to  36$. 

Old  Beans,      -  -  350.  to  38s.  ^  per  boll  Stirlingfhire  mealure. 

Newditto,       -  -  3o«.to32s. 

.  Grcy  Pea?,       -  -  368.  to  38s. 

Britifh  Oats,    -  -  328.  to368. 1 

Irifh  milling  ditto,  378.  to  39s.  >  per  boll  of  264  lik 

Ditto,  inferior,  -  309.  to  348.  J 

S'inferiîr,    .'     aS:  !o  fu^  ^"  ^^  Stirlingflùre  owfurc. 

Oatmeal,     -     -     *     368.  to  379.  |    per  boll  of  140  lib.    ' 

East  Lothian  Qtuarterly  Report. 

A  s  the  weather  throughout  the  whole  of  last  Qnarter  was  sînga- 
larly  favourable  for  rUral  opérations,  the  ploughtng  of  ley  for  Oats, 
&c.  was  concluded  by  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and,  soon  afler,  e- 
Tery  individual  in  the  district  was  actively  employed  în  getting 
the  différent  species  of  spring  grain  put  into  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  has  been  almost  everywhere  finished,  without  the  slîghtest 
interruption  by  even  a  single  shower.  Indeed,  the  only  exception 
nay  be  a  few  inctaices,  where  the  sowing  of  Barley  has  been  par- 
posely  delayed  in  expectation  of  rain,  of  which  there  is  still  no  pros- 
pect. Notwithstanding  tlie  dry  state  of  tbe  ground  when  the  Beans* 
and  Oau  were  aown,  yet  a  verj  great  proportion  of  thèse  graîos^ 
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are  at  présent  nnder  exceedinglj  unpromîsm^circciTnstatices*  Beanst 
sown  early  in  dry  free  solls,  are  now  qaîte  visible  în  the  driîls,  from 
end  to  end  ;  but  upon  clayey  land»  where  thej  were  iater  în  being 
got  in,  and  where  of  course  the  soil  was  rougher,  hardly  a  plaot» 
in  many  instances,  is  as  yet  tn  be  seen  pointing  above  the  sur^ 
face.  Many  of  the  Oatfîelds  are  likewise  but  partially  braird- 
ed«  especially  the  Potato-  Oats,  where  many  instance»  can  be  seea 
■bf  perhaps  not  one  grain  in  six  having  as  yet  végéta ted  ^  and  in- 
•deed  the  best  looking  fîelds  are  very  backward,  witb  generally  a- 
sickly  hue,  as  grub-worms  appear  to  be  very  plentiful  this  season» 
which  in  some  situations  are  making  dreadful  ravages.  Upon  thr 
vhole,  under  ail  circumstances,  beat  and  génial  yains  were  proba- 
bly  ne  ver  more  required  than  at  présent  in  this  district.  It  is  so 
far  pleasant  to  state,  however,  that  the  Wheats  are  generally  thriv- 
ing  finely»  as  dry  weather  at  this  season  is  always  favourable  to 
that  grain  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  Iater  than  frequently  îs  the 
case,  although  that  defect  may  yet  be  fuUy  repaîred  by  the  after 
weather. 

Tumip-fed  Sheep  sold  readtly,  and  at  good  priées,  abont  five  or 
«Ix  weeks  ago  ;  but  when  they  were  ezpected  still  to  itnprove  in 
price,  they  met  a  sudden  check,  and  fell  considerably  iû  value.— ^ 
X^attle  hâve  likewise  had  a  very  heavy  sale  lately  ;  yet,  after  ail, 
the  Turnip  Crop,  in  most  cases,  bas  paid  the  farmer  a  fait  profit* 
•Great  Ewes  were  more  in  demand  this  Spring,  and  at  higber  pri- 
ées, than  what  mtght  bave  been  anticipated  in  the  autumn.  The 
«ommon  Dlack-faced  Ewes  were  from  12s.  to  15s.  6d.  a  head  ;  and 
those  of  the  Cheviot  breed  brought  from  14s.  to  19s.  a  pièce;  and 
as  the  Lambing  season  hàs  been  favourable»  it  is  expected  that  the 
Grazier  will  this  season  be  paid  for  bis  trouble  with  the  above  pri* 
«es,  at  least  the  Lambs  already  carried  to  market  bave  brought  to- 
lerable  priées,  fetching  from  15s.  to  22s.  a  head. 

Corn-markets  for  some  time  past  bave  been  exceedingly  dull,  e- 
specîally  for  Wheat,  middling  and  inferior  samples  of  which  can 
hardly  be  got  quit  of  at  any  price.  Sales  bave  been  made  at  from 
25s.  to  SOs.  per  boll,  where  the  produce  did  not  exceed  tbree  bolU 
per  acre,  and  from  land  which  is  rented  at  4/.  and  5L  Indeed, 
iinless  a  demand  cornes  from  some  other  quarter,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed  whether  or  not  the  produce  of  the  county  can  be  disposed  of 
before  the  next  crop  comes  into  the  market  ;  and  the  very  inferior 
quality  of  a  great  proportion  cf  it  bas  bithcrto  prevented  it  from 
finding  a  market  eiscwhere.  Good  Barley  for  seed  has  brought 
from  408*  to  50s.  per  boll  ;  but  the  greater  portion  being  inferior 
grain,  is  with  difficulty  disposed  of  at  any  price.  Bad  as  the  crop 
of  Peas  and  Beans  was,  yet  the  supply  of  thèse  grains  has  ever 
been  equal  to  the  demand,  with  priées  from  2fs^  to  S4s.  for  New^ 
and  from  34s.  to  40$.  per  boll  for  Old, — a  great  proportioii  of  thtf 
Tatter  being  this  Spring  brought  to  market,  which  were  chieflf 
H^.tijrK»  far  ^nwinir.  as  the  New  grain  in  many  cases  could  net  be 
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trasted  for  that  purpose.  Oats  hâve  hitherto  been  in  suffîcîcnt  sup« 
ply  for  the  demand,  with  priées  pretty  stationary  for  some  time 
past, — Comtnon  Oats  bringing  about  30s.  to  Sis.,  and  Potato-Oatt 
from  34*s.  to  37s.  ;  although  in  the  time  of  seed  they  were  two  or 

three  shillings  higher. May  8. 

Mid'Lolhian  Qjuarterly  Report. 

The  sowîng  of  Spring  Corn  became  pretty  gênerai  about  tbe 
nîddle  of  March»  before  the  high  winds  from  the  west«  which  had 
prevailed  through  the  winter,  had  entirely  substded.  This  indnced 
many,  during  intervais  of  comparative  calm,  to  sow  faster  than  the 
land  could  be  harrowed. 

On  the  20th,  and  three  followin^  days,  the  frost  was  so  strong^ 
as  not  only  to  stop  the  hanows  but  also  the  ploughs  ;  and  feart 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  grain  that  lay  thns  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  such  rigorous  weather.  Fortunately,  the  groand 
was  dry,  and  the  grain  came  up  evidently  without  injury. 

Since  that  period»  the  seed- time  bas  proved  one  of  the  very  best 
that  is  rememberedy  and  affords  perhaps  the  only  cheering  prospect 
that  is  left  the  Farmer  to  contemplate* 

Last  year's  Wheat  proves  ruinous  to  the  gprowers  ;  for  while  they 
are  only  receivÎDg  the  priées  which  good  erops  would  warrant  thenr 
to  expect,  such  ts  the  deficiency  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  they 
do  not  draw  half  the  value  of  such  crops,  and  that  too  without  a 
ready  demand  and  prompt  payment.  It  is  sold  in  small  quantîtiea 
weekly,  to  be  mixed  with  Wheat  of  a  superipr  quality. 

The  demand  for  £wet  in  lamb  at  the  fIoi»e^f*Muir  markets, 
was  brisker  than  expected»  and  was  evidently  from  two  to  three  shil- 
lings a  head  higher  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  market-day.  But 
it  is  apprehended,  that  this  is  only  a  local  and  temporary  start  ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  eountry  are  such,  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  of  a  permanent  rise  in  Stock  of  any  ktnd. 

April  2^th. 

West  Lotkian  Qiiarterît^  Report» 

Bbforb  the  month  of  April,  we  had  very  variable  weather,  and 
tlie  lands  were  extremely  wet  ;  but  since,  we  bave  enjoyed  the  best 
season  for  working  the  ground,  and  getting  the  grain  sown,  that  has 
been  reroerobered  by  the  oldest  farmer.  Végétation  is  also  consi- 
derably  advanced,  having  hpd  no  east  windic,  which  usually  prevail 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  retard  it.  The  early  sown  Wheats 
promise  well,  especially  those  sown  with  the  grain  of  crop  1815; 
but  the  late  sown  6elds  Uiat  were  sown  with  the  seed  of  crop  181G, 
hâve  a  sickly  appearance. 

The  priées  of  Wheat  continue  low,  owing  to  it3  inferior  quality» 
being  from  SOt*.  to  368.  per  boH  of  four  bushels  ;  Barley  from  35s.  to 
40s.  per  boll  of  six  bushels  ;  Oats,  same  mcasure,  from  308.  to  40s.  i 
Seed  Feas  were  from  35s.  to  40.''.  per  boll  of  four  bushels.  Lean  Stock 
bring  very  inferior  priées,  as  do  Milk  Cows,  in  our  markets.  Fac 
Cattle  from  7s.  to  Ta.  6d.  per  atone  of  11^  lib«  siiiking  offils.  But* 
cher  Méat  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lib. 
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Ewes  în  lariîb  hâve  brniight  hetter  priées  than  wcrb  at  first  ex- 
pectcd  ;  thc  priées  of  the  Black-faccd  moorland  brccd  being  from 
13/.  to  18/.  pcr  i?core. 

Horscs  still  continue  at  lovr  priées,  cxccpt  very  supcrior  kîadj. — 
April  2olh. 

Morajjshire  Qnnrlerljt/  Report.. 

The  wîntcr  and  sprim^  bave  both  been  uncommonly  favonrable 
for  farmin^  opérations.  The  young  Whents  are  close  and  healthy  ; 
nearly  ail  thc  Ont  Sced  h  put  in  ;  and  scveral  fields  of  Barleif  sowr. 
Some  few  of  the  latter  are  even  in  braird. 

Scackyards  hâve  yielded  miserably  ;  and  the  priées  (of  Wbeat 
particularly)  bave  not  rîsen  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  ;  so  that 
another  ycar  of  distress  bas  been  added  tb  the  former,  and  thc  po- 
"verty  of  farmers  stiil  furthcr  increascd*  LanJrent  îs  faUing,  parti- 
cularly on  large  farins;  but  has  not  yet  declined  so  much  as  may  be 
expccted,  supposîng  the  '  Pcace  Establishment  '  to  continue  as  un* 
fevoiirable  to  farmers  as  it  has  hidierto  been.  Wages  are  a  good 
dcal  lowcr.  Good  Ploughmen  get  5L  to  51.  10s.  for  six  months. 
Day-labourcrs  Is,,  and  iwo  meals  per  day. 

Cattle  are  in  no  request  ;  insomuch,  that  we  scarcely  Icnow  any 
thîng  of  the  priées,  but  by  reports  from  the  South.  The  few  beasts 
reqnired  for  the  Elgîn  market,  bave  been  bought  about  6s.  the  stone 
sinking  ofFals.  Bcrf  sells  for  5vi.  per  \1\  oz.  Whcat  SOs*  to  S6s, 
per  boU.  It  was  lately  higher.  For  Barley  there  is  little  demand  : 
— ihe  priées  may  be  qiiotcd  from  30s.  to  40s.  Oatmcal  86s.  for  9 
stone.     Oats  Sts.  to  403.  for  5  firlots.     Hay  8d.  to  lOd.  per  stone. 

Suoine  had  begun  to  be  rcared  in  eonbiJcrable  numbers  in  thîs 
county  ;  but  the  priée  has  for  some  ycars  been  so  small,  and  the  dif- 
fieulty  of  selling  them  for  anything  so  great,  ihat  the  breeding  of 
this  klnd  of  stock  has  been  completely  discouraged,  and  the  number 
now  in  thc  county  ts  vcry  inconsiderable.  The  highest  prtce  this 
season  has  been  23s.  ilie  cwt.^  or  something  under  3d.  per  lib.-— 
2m  ApriL 

Perthxhire  Qitarterlj/  Jlcport. 

The  month  rf  Febrnary  was  uneommonly  mild  and  favoarable  to 
végétation.  Such  a  tract  of  fine  weather,  indced,  at  that  season» 
has  never  perhaps  been  experienced  in  this  elimate.  Though  the 
wind  was  almost  always  high»  and  sometimes  even  violent»  there 
was  nothîng  to  retard  field  labour,  which  went  on  with  scarcely  any 
interruption,  and  was,  at  thc  end  of  the  month,  in  an  unusnal  state  of 
^orwardness.  It  rained  freqnently,  but  never  in  very  great  quanti- 
fies ;  in  no  instance  amounting  to  4  tenths  in  24  hours.  The  ther« 
nometer  rose  sometimes  as  high  as  54^i  and  never  tvas  lower  than 
.5  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  weather  was  altogether 
■•'ery  favourable  to  the  poor,  particularly  to  Day-labourers»  who 
■•"'•Te  scarcely  evcr  thrown  îdle  from  cither  raîn  or  frost. 

March,  tliough  considerably  colder  than  February,  was  alto  drîer^ 
«»a»'9i'-  *iii»"^tir3KU  tQ  the  differciît  proccsscs  of  «gricultvrev 
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During  the  first  week,  there  were  occasional  showers  of  snow,  wîth  a 
cold  west  wîfid.  The  next  fortnîght  was  very  dr  j  ;  and  on  the  20th 
it  blew  a  strong  stormy  gale  from  the  north-west,  the  thermometer 
standing  two  degrees  below  the  free^ing  point  ail  day»  aiid  sinking 
10  degrees  below  it  during  the  night.  Had  a  favourable  change 
not  soon  taken  place,  Grass  and  late  Wheats  must  hâve  snflèfed  se- 
vercly.  The  dryness  of  the  early  part  of  the  month,  induced  farm- 
ers  to  commence  their  Oat-seed  sooner  than  usoal,  and  ît  bas  seldom 
becn  executed  in  better  order. 

The  month  of  April  was  still  drier  than  March*  and  considerably 
warmer.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rose  as  higb  as  63»  though  it 
sometimes  also  sunk  as  Ibw  as  27  ;  and  the  sky  was  freqaently  dear^ 
wîth  a  powerful  stm,  and  Itttle  wind.  l'he  opérations  of  xjie  field 
did  not  expérience  an  hour*s  interruption  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  lahonr  was  fonnd  to  be  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual*. 
With  regard  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  April  presented  a  complète 
contrast  to  some  of  the  preceding  months,  there  being  seldom  a  high 
wîndy  and  not  unfrequently  a  perfect  calm.  Daring  the  forenooa  of 
some  days,  about  the  21st  and  22dy  the  beat  was  extremely  oppres- 
sive in  the  fîelds  ;  and  almost  realized  the  storîes  of  oar  old  farmers 
aod  ploughmen,  who  tell  us,  that  in  their  yoimg  dap,  they  we^  ob- 
liged  to  hâve  their  first  yoking  over  befbre  breakfast^  on  acconnt  of 
the  extrême  beat  of  the  forênoons.  The  following  il  an  abstract  of 
the  weather  for  the  quarter. 

Niunber  of       Number  ôf        Quantity  of        Mèan  Tenqpem* 
Rainy  Days.  Rain.  ture. 

15  1.68é  40.6 

13  0.958  39.0 

6  0.596  45.1 

3.238 

Notwîthstandtng  the  tery  favoarable  Report  that  bas  been  jusc 
given  of  the  weather,  that  of  the  crops,  it  is  fetrtài  mast  be  différ- 
ent. Late-sown  Wheats  hâve  not,  in  gênerai,  done  well»  and  in 
many  instances  completely  failed.  A  gréât  deal  of  Wheat  indeed 
of  every  Icind  is  thin  ;  and  the  dryness  of  the  season  bas  preventcd 
îts  stocking  to  the  eitent  it  would  otherwise  bave  done*  Whether  or 
not  the  thinness  may  be  partly  ascribed  tô  .  the  nature  of  thé  seed 
employed,  is  a  question  that  naturally  occufs  after  such  a  season  as 
the  harvest  of  1816. — Grass,  in  gênerai,  looks  pretty  well,  but  bas 
also  suffered  from  the  want  of  rain,  as  well  as  from  occasicnal 
stormv  winds  from  the  north  ànd  north-west.  A  great  and  gênerai 
deficiency  bas  bëen  observed  in  the  brnird  of  Oats.  Some  farmers 
ascribe  this  wholly  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  ;  but  theré  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  owing  not  a  little  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  In 
several  instances,  when  Oats  of  1816  were  sown  in  the  same  field, 
and  in  the  same  circurostances  with  Oats  of  1815,  the  superiority  of 
tho  latter  is  vcry  striking.     Oî  those  who  admit  that  there  is  ifomtf 
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defect  în  the  Oits  of  1816,  some  ascrîbe  ît  to  frost  în  the  bîonining 
$easnn,  vhich,  withoiit  affjcting  the  weight  of  the  Oats,  or  the 
quintity  of  Meal  that  ihey  produce,  injures  the  vefçetative  principle  ; 
while  others  imagine,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  continued  rains  and 
dampness  of  last  ycar,  vhich  operatcd  en  the  grain  to  a  certain  ex- 
tern in  the  way  of  malting,  and  of  course  rendered  it  iinfit  for  seed. 

The  appearance  of  Fruit  is  at  présent  by  no'means  flittering*— 
Thru;;h  considerably  fnither  ad^anced  than  last  year  at  this  season, 
it  prnmis'L's  but  a  middling  crop  in  point  of  quantity. 

The  Grim  maikets  bave  been  nearly  statinniry  for  some  tinne. — 
Best  New  Wheat  at  prese»^t  brings  abnut  37s.;  best  Barley,  30s.; 
best  P.itatoe  Oat«;,  30^.  ;  best  Con)ir»rn  O.its,  2S^  ;  Oitmeal,  pcr 
pcck,  Is.  lld.  Diy  Liibdirers  wages,  Is.  4d. — Mutton  and  fieef| 
6d.  per  iib. — S//  Mnif, 

Quarlinlf  Report  for  the  Slewnrlry  of  KirkcwdbrfghL 

The  moîith  ol  Februaiy  commenced  with  a  mild  a'jpect;  bat  dur- 
îng  tliat  and  ihe  succeeding  month  of  Marcb,  a  great  quantity  of 
rain  fell,  which  greatly  retarded  the  labours  of  the  field,  while,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  last  harrest,  a  grcat  deal  of  what  should 
bave  been  finished  in  autumn,  stood  orcr  tiH  spring.  Wheat  sqw- 
îng  was  continued  through  the  month  of  February,  and  was  not 
fîaished  till  after  the  iirst  week  in  March  ;  but,  whether  from  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  or  from  the  discouraging  circomstance 
of  the  f^iilure  of  last  year's  crop,  there  is  at  least  one-thîrd  lesi 
Wheat  sown  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  than  there  has  been 
for  many  years. 

About  the  lattcr  end  of  March,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  présent,  a  finer  seed  time  never  was  known,  the 
eflfcct  of  which  soon  became  visible  on  the  Corn  mârkets-  From 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  Corn  had  advan- 
ced  rapidly  in  price  ;  Oats,  in  particular,  from  4'S.  to  6s.  per  Win- 
chester bushel,  for  the  best  samples  for  seed.  But,  from  the  fine 
seed-time,  and  the  overstrained  spéculations  of  the  (r rain  dealers,  whe 
had  already  glutted  the  market,  almost  a  total  stagnation  immedi- 
ately  took  place  ;  and  the  alarm  which  had  prevailed  of  scarcity» 
has  almost  entirely  subsided.  Of  late,  the  weather  has  been  too  cold 
md  dry  for  promoting  végétation,  and  in  conséquence  the  late-sown 
Wheats  are  looking  very  indiflFerently. 

From  the  bad  quality  of  last  year's  Wheat  crop,  it  has  been  bi- 

therto  almost  unsaleable;  and  from  that,  and  the  oÂmost  total  fail- 

ure  of  every  kînd  of  crop  on  ail  the  high  cold  lands,  it  is  mnch  to 

be  doubted  that  the  ex  ports  of  Grain  from  this  cocnty,  from  last 

/ear's  crop,  will  not  produce  so  much  money,  high  as  the  priées 

lave  been,  as  the  former  crop  did  at  the  lov/  priées.     It  would  there- 

fore  be  injustice  în  proprietors,  who  hâve  the  rents  of  their  lands 

(ppending  on  the  fiar  prices,  to  take  advantap^  of  that  circumstance 

»hen  a  deP<*ipncy  in  quantity  and  qualit;  is  thr  onlj  cause  of  Û» 
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There  has  been  some  small  advànce  in  thè  prîce  of  tdt  Cattle  and 
Sbeep,  and  Lean  Stock  hâve  been  in  demand  at  rather  improved 
prices  ;  in  conséquence  of  whîch«  things  bofrin  to  assume  a  more  fa- 
▼oorable  and  tetded  appearance  ;  and  conBdence  is  in  some  measnre 
restored.  Still  the  dépression  in  ererj  species  of  manufacture,  and 
the  pressure  from  which  those  connected  with  land  are  but  just  be- 
ginning  to  émerge,  prove  a  bar  to  giving  full  employroent  to  the  la^ 
bourer,  even  at  reduced  wages  ;  so  that  the  distresses  of  that  useful 
class  of  the  community  are  still  vevj  great,  notwithstanding  ail  that 
bas  been  done  to  reliere  thero. 

Price  of  Labour.'-^Menf  by  the  day,  without  victuals,  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d. — By  the  half-year,  with  victuals,  from  4/.  to6/. — Women» 
do.  from  21*  to  3/. 

Fiar  Prices  of  Graine — Wheat,  by  the  Winchester  bushel,  ts  3d.  ; 
Barley,  .5s.  4d.  ;  Bear  or  Bigg,  4s.  3d.  ;  Potatoe  Oats,  4s.  ;  Com- 
mon  do.  3s.  9d.  ;  Oatmeal,  by  the  stone  of  Dutch  weight,  17^1ib. 
3s.  4d. — Mai/  3. 

Letterjrom  Langholm,  99th  ApriL 

The  cold»  and  generally  wet  weather^  which  we  experienced  dur«- 
ing  the  summer  and  harvest  montht,  and  the  mild  and  tcmperaté 
State  of  the  atmosphère  through  winter,  has»  for  the  last  six  weeks» 
been  s^cceeded  by  a  course  of  uniformly  dry  and  parching  ueather. 
This  bas  been  highly  favourable,  howe?er,  for  getting  the  grain 
into  the  ground,  under  the  most  promising  atisptces/  as  it  was  ne- 
ver,  in  our  recollection,  in  a  better  state  at  seed-time.  The  pro- 
gress  of  végétation,  from  the  abore  cause,  has  been  much  retardedv 
as  there  was  nearly  as  much  gtass  in  the  pastures  aboc»t  six  weeks 
ago  as  there  is  at  présent. 

The  prices  of  Grain  hâve  dropped  a  triitd  of  late  ;  and  ît  is  ex- 
pected  that  they  will  stiU  be  more  reduced^  from  the  fkieness  of  the 
seed-dme,  and  the  ézpectation  of  a  considérable  importation  of  fo- 
reign  grain.  Fotatoes  were  generally  a  failing  ctop  l^st  season,  and 
are  now  almost  completely  exhausted  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  dis- 
tressing,  from  the  want  of  seed,  in  many  instances,  the  usual  quan* 
tity  has  not  been  planted  dits  year.  Hay  has  of  late  got  scarce,  and 
high*pnced. 

The  mîld  and  temperate  weather  which  generally  prev'ailed 
during  winter,  has  been  favourable  to  the  mountain  flocks,  which 
are,  almost  in  every  instance,  in  the  best  condition  ;  and  the  wea- 
ther is  at  présent  as  favourable  îuv  the  lambing  season  as  could  be 
wisbed.  There  has  been  some  demaàd  for  young  Cattle,  and  those 
forward  in  condition  ;  but,  for  Sheep,  there  has  been  very  Httle  de- 
mand hitherto.  As  the  Butcher  markets  seem  to  contiloue  low  in 
England,  ihe  Graziers  bave  very  little  encouragement  to  buy  ia 
stock  at  présent. 

*  The  very  great  réduction  in  the  value  of  every  attîcle  of  pro- 
duce, which  the  stock  farmer  has  had  to  dispose  of  during  last  year, 
has  been  very  distressing,  or  ratber  ruinons  to  that  class  of  the  com*' 
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munîty  ;  and^  should  priées  continne  at  the  présent  low  rate,  Ûiej 
will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  possessions!  un- 
less  a  proportionate  réduction  of  rents  be  granted  them  hj  thetr 
landlords.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  poor»  îs 
hère,  aA  in  most  other  places*  truly  distressing»  from  the  advanced 
priées  of  vietual»  and  the  want  of  employaient  under  whîch  they 
struggle;  but  the  exertions  made  by  the  more  opulent  for  their 
relief,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their  beoevolence  and  hnma- 
nity  ;  whtle  the  patience  and  submission,  under  the  most  distressing 
privations»  reflect  no  less  crédit  on  the  good  sensé  and  temper  dis* 
covered  by  their  inferiors.  We  trust  the  tîme  îs  not  far  distant» 
when  every  thing  will  find  its  proper  level,  and  business  go  forward 
as  usual. 

Rass-shire  Qfimiierlt^  Report, 

From  the  commencement  of  the  spring  season  up  to  die  middle 
of  Mareh,  the  weather  was»  in  gênerai»  wet  and  tempestuons  ;  high 
winds  from  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  accompanied  with  heavy  showers 
of  snow,  and  sleet  and  rain.  The  Oat-seed  had  begun,  on  the 
driest  soils,  on  the  18th  of  March,  but  was  alnoost  immediately 
interrupted  by  a  smart  storm  of  frost  and  snow»  whieh  lasted  for 
eight  days,  and  prevented  the  gênerai  sowing  of  that  grain,  ttll 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  two  first  weeks  of  April.  Few 
Peas  and  Beans  hâve  been  sown,  from  the  want  of  sound  seed  ;  nor 
was  the  sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  persisted  in,  np  to  so  late  a  period 
as  last  season,  from  its  tuming  out  so  nnprofitable.  The  recoUec- 
(ion,  Hkewîse,  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  lateness  of  last  har« 
Test»  caused  farmers  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  sow  early  ; 
and  they  proceeded  in  succession  as  rapidly,  with  the  Barley  seed 
and  Potatoe  planting,  as  circumstances  would  admit  ;  and  one  half 
of  that  part  of  the  business  is  now  over,  in  good  condition.  A 
fortnight  of  fine  weather,  which  happened  the  latter  end  of  Jannary 
and  beginntn^  of  February,  made  the  Turnips  run  early  to  aeed  ; 
but  végétation  was  otherwise  completely  checked»  till  the  20tb  cur- 
rent,  when  there  were  a  few  remarkably  fine  days,  which  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth  wtth  bright  verdure  ;  and  there  is  now  good 
grass  for  cattle,  on  the  earliest  fields,  although»  unfortonately»  lit- 
tle  prospect  of  its  long  continuing,  as  the  wind  has  blown  very  cold 
from  the  north,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

The  fields  of  young  Clover  and  Wheat  are  well  stocked  with 
healthy  plants  ;  and  the  Oats,  which  hâve  made  their  appearance, 
are  also  suffîctently  thick.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  quality  of  the  seed»  in  the  low  districts  of  iioss-shire,  where 
proper  care  is  bestowed  in  selectinjr  ;  but  in  the  Highlands,  accord- 
'ng  to  report»  scarcely  any  of  their  grain  is  fit  for  sowing.  And 
hère  we  hâve  again  a  pleasîng  duty,  in  reporting  the  weU-jadged 
attention  and  liberality  to  tlie  tenantry  which  has  been  exercised  on 
:he  Balnagowan  estate,  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  formerly»  of 
'«'nidsotv*'*  réductions  of  rent  being  granted  to  some  of  the  store* 
^  thaf  )roperty.    Betwixt  200  and  300  boUs  of  iced  Oats 
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hâve  been  broa^ht  from  the  South  of  Scotland,  to  supply  the  small 
tenants  in  the  Highlands*  which  otberways  they  could  not  bave  pro- 
cared.  This  is  a  species  of  support  which  not  only  clainu  their 
warmest  gratitude,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  national  be- 
nefit  ;  and  should  be  recorded»  to  the  honour  of  those  who  bave 
the  management  of  that  property,  the  heir  of  that  truly  respectable 
family  being  a  minor. 

No  Corn-mercbants  having  bought  in  this  county  this  season,  the 
farmers  bave  been  obliged  to  ship  their  Wheat  (scarcely  any  of  the 
other  ktnds  of  grain  being  to  spare)«  on  consignment,  to  Leith  and 
London.  At  uie  latter  port,  it  hîas  been  sold  at  from  65s.  to  95s. 
per  quarter,  and»  at  the  former,  at  from  408.  to  488.  per  boll.  As 
might  be  expected»  some  of  it  arrived  in  bad  condition  at  market. 
Oatmeal  is  now  importing  from  Aberdeenshirei  and  sells  at  40s.  per 
boll  of  9  Dutch  stones.  The  Cattle  trade  is  as  dull  as  ever  ;  but 
some  briskness  is  expected»  if  a  good  grau  season  sets  in. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  would 
adopt  some  measures  fer  the  relief  of  the  labooring  poor»  as  there 
are  many  sufiering  from  want  of  employment,  who  couid  be  profitably 
kept  at  worky  weve  the  proprîetors  to  advance  one  year  of  the  corn- 
muution  statute  money  of  their  estâtes,  and  go  on  with  the  making 
of  the  roads  ;  and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  pro- 
mote  their  own  interest.—— — 26<A  ApriL 

Qjdarterly  Report  jbr  SiirUngshire* 

Thb  almost  uoprecedented  heavy  faits  of  rain  during  last  winter, 
hâve  bad  a  most  pemicious  effiect  on  thé  clay  soiU  of  this  county,  by 
keeping  them  continually  ateeped  in  water,  while  the  sudden  retums 
of  irost  weakened,  and,  in  many  instances,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
the  young  Wheats  on  this  description  of  soil.  A  considérable  pro- 
portion of  the  strong  soils,  mellowed  by  frost,  bas  been  carried  off 
into  the  Forth  by  the  land«floods,  while  the  remainder  bas  been  bat- 
tered  so  much  by  excessive  moisture,  and  succeeding  penetrating 
drought,  that  it  bas  been  dîfficult  to  raise  a  mould  of  any  considér- 
able depth  on  it  by  the  barrows.  We  bave  bad  some  génial  days  in 
Mardi  and  April  ;  but  the  weather,  during  both,  has  generally  beeii 
of  a  difierent  description,  there  frequently  being  ice  in  the  poola  ûgi 
the  momings  of  April,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  on  several  successive  mominga.  This  dav  has  been  chilly, 
even  in  sunshine,  the  wind  about  north,  and  blo^ing  from  the  Gram- 
pian  mountains,  the  tops  and  sides  of  which  are  still  coyered  with  snow. 
The  weather,  however,  has  now  been  dry  for  a  considérable  length 
of  time,  and  has  cnabled  the  farmer  to  get  al]  his  Oats  and  Beans 
ioto  the  ground,  and  to  prépare  his  land  for  Potatoes  and  Barley. 
The  Oats  and  Beans  are  beginning  to  show  their  leaves,  notwith* 
standing  the  gênerai  low  température  of  the  atmosphère. 

The  pastures  bave  not  ycl  shown  much  herbage,  though,  in  gêne- 
rai, grazing  stock  is  tumed  out.  The  priées  of  Grain,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  univcrsally  acknowledged  dcfects  of  last  crop,  bave  rather 
declinedy  even  in  seed-time.    ^hi»  indiçates  a  want  of  the  usual  çon* 
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Bumption  ;  for,  wcrc  thcre  not  a  defect  hère,  the  6uq)1us  of  old  grain 
and  importation  curobincd,  would  not  hâve  afforded  a  tupply  to  sup- 
port it« 

The  priées  of  ButcherVmeat  hâve  risen  a  little  of  late  ;  but  the 
fecder  will  stili  be  ili  paid  in  most  cases.  It  is  difficult  to  make  salea 
of  the  Wheats  of  last  crop  to  any  extent.  Should  h.irvesty  howerer, 
prove  latCj  thèse  will  ail  be  taken  off  at  much  hîgher  prices  than 
they  brinjr  at  present.-^26^A  April. 

ENGLAND. 
Quarierly  Report  Jor  Buckinghamshire. 
For  a  long;  time  past,  the  Reports  which  hâve  appeared  in  yonr 
valuable  Magazine,  hâve  been  no  less  paînful  to  your  intelligent  cor- 
respondents  than  to  your  numerous  readers  ;  for,  to  represent  the  state 
of  the  country,  was  to  depict  human  mîsery  in  its  moft  hideoas  fonn* 
^Vhethe^  the  gênerai  distress,  when  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole 
Icingdom,  is  much  alleviateJ,  seems  doubtful  ;  but  I  hâve  much 
pleasure  in  observing,  that  the  sufierings  of  the  Agricultural  Interest 
hâve  been  less  severe  in  this  district,  than  in  many  other  quartert  of 
the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  gênerai  calamity  of  an  unfavour- 
able  harvesti  so  fortunate  was  our  escapet  that  we  ought  to  consider 
ourselves  a  'favoured  people.  '  For,  although  much  grain  ofevery 
description  was  considerably  damagedt  yet  a  great  proportion  was 
well  secured  before  the  bad  weather  set  in»  and  even  much  of  that 
which  was  apparently  injured,  appears  in  the  market  pretcy  sound  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  inferior  qualitiet  remains 
to  be  brought  forward.  However,  from  the  extraordinary  dry  wea* 
ther»  with  which  we  hâve  been  favoured  for  some  time  back,  ic  is  to 
be  presnmed  that  ail  sorts  of  grain  will  hâve  recovered»  in  some  de- 
gree,  from  the  bad  eifects  of  a  late  and  wet  harrest.  A  milder  winter 
bas  not  passed  for  many  years  back  ;  of  course»  much  of  the  late  sown 
Wheat,  wherc  it  was  long  supposed  the  seed  bad  actually  perished,  is 
now  sending  ftrih  a  vigr.rous  plant.  Peihaps  the  long-continued  rains 
of  last  season»  and  the  absence  of  frost  during  the  winter»  hâve  en- 
gendered  and  fostered  a  numerous  and  destructive  race  of  grubbing 
insects,  which  seem  to  hâve  preyed  upon  the  Wheat  cmps  opon  hay 
stubbles,  and  in  many  instances  bave  proved  so  fatal,  tliat  nnmerous 
iîelds  of  this  description  hâve  already  been  ploughed  and  sown  wîth 
other  corns,  and  I  think  that  many  that  hâve  been  spared  ought 
to  hâve  been  ireated  in  the  same  nfianner.  Notwithstanding  much  of 
cur  fallows,  as  well  as  bean  stubbles,  \«hich  conld  not  be  wrought  in 
autumn,  bave  beén  filied  up  with  Wheat  in  February  and  Maich»  it 
is  certain  that  wc  are  considerably  short  of  our  intended  breadth  of 
Wheat.  Upon  the  whole,  the  rocnih  of  February  was  uncommonly 
favourablc  to  végétation  ;  buta  longer  continued  tract  of  bojsteroua 
vinds  is  not  in  our  recollection.  Indeed,  about  the  27th,  itamonnî- 
ed  to  a  hurricane,  teaiing  up  trees,  blowing  down  houses  and  ho* 
▼elsy  stripping  ricks,  &c.  llad  we  commanded  the  keys  of  the 
dcudti  we  could  not  bave  regulated  the  weather  more  fiiTourabl^ 
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for  tlie  purposes  of  the  busbandman,  than  the  xnonth  of  March  hat 
proved.  A  severe  drought,  with  pknty  of  sunshine  through  the 
day,  and  sharp  frosU  during  the  night,  so  pulvcrized  the  stubborn 
glèbe,  which  had  baffled  hunian  means  to  reduce  ît,  that  I  may 
safely  say,  a  season  more  suitabie  for  cleaning  the  fields,  and  depo- 
siting  the  seeds,  has  rarely  been  experienced.  There  still  remainy 
some  B^rley,  and  even  Oats,  to  be  sown  ;  but  in  gênerai  the  seed- 
ing  is  nearly  over.  The  fields  are  now  becozne  so  parched,  that  the 
laie  Wheats  are  beginning  to  yîeld  to  the  stérile  droughts  and  frosts,; 
but  those  sown  in  proper  season  on  dressed  fallows,  show,  a  healthy 
plant.  The  young  Ciovers,  and  other  winter  crops,  also  hâve  a 
Âoiirishing  appearance.  The  winter  having  been  mild  and  open^  the 
Tumips,  aUhough  short  of  an  average  crop,  hâve  stood  ouc  pretty 
well;  and  live-stock  in  gênerai  hâve  improved  as  well,  if  not  bctter^ 
chan  usual  :  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  feeding  stall  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  sinking  fufid  ;  for  our  présent  rates  of  butcher  méat 
come  far  short  of  a  remunerating  price  to  the  grazier  and  feeder« 
Priées  of  varions  kinds  of  méat  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  During  the 
^uarter,  a  considérable  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  leau 
stock  of  every  description.  Good  Horses,  lit  for  the  carrîage  or  the 
Jieid,  hâve  risen  considorably  ;  but  those  for  common  purposes  hâve 
improved  but  little.  Milking  Cows  hâve  advanced  much,  and  are 
l^reatly  in  demand.  It  is  almost  needless  to  obseive,  in  such  a  fa- 
vourable  spring,  tliat  the  Lambing-time  has  been  equal  to  our  most 
hanguine  expectations  ;  and  the  lawns  are  now  covrred  with  healthy 
i)ocks.  I  understand  ît  is  supposed  that  the  Wcol  trade  will  be  a 
profitable  concern  this  year. 

Our  Corn  markets  hâve  remained  pretty  steady  since  jour  lait 
publication,  but  rather  upon  the  advance,  till  the  last  three  weeks, 
when  a  dulness  took  place,  but  no  considérable  réduction  of  priées. 
Our  présent  priées  may  be  quoted — Wheat  from  90s.  to  120s.  ;  Bar- 
ley  35s.  to  55s.  ;  Oats  about  40$.  ;  and  Béant  from  30s.  to  âOs.»  aU 
per  quarter  of  S  Winchester  bushels. 

The  Clcver  seed  of  last  year's  growth  is  not  worth  sowing,  and 
therefore  not  worth  quoting  ;  but  our  présent  priées  of  marketable 
seed  are  from  1I2<;.  to  H  Os.  per  cwt. 

While  Corn  maiutains  its  présent  value»  ît  is'  not  llkely  that  land- 
lords  will  bc  indined  to  make  any  considérable  réduction  in  their 
rents  ;  but  thcy  ought  to  consider,  that  when  extraordinary  priées 
are  occasioned  by  a  deEciency  of  the  crop,  there  are  only  a  few 
lucky  individuals  that  are  enriched  bj  them.  The  waget  of  labour 
is  low  ;  the  list  of  paupers,  and  the  amount  of  poor- rates,  increasing 
tast.— 18M  April. 

Cumherland  Qiiarterly  Report. 

The  last  month  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  ail  agricul- 
tural  labours,  and  Lent  grain  has  in  gênerai  been  sown.  NVe  bave 
very  rarely  had  a  more  favourable  season  for  sowing  and  planting 
our  spring  grain  and  roots.  At  présent  we  want  rainj  and  we  bave 
f:v\:ïj  c;iuse  to  c.\]>ect  it,  fiom  the  appearance  of  the  doudS|  &c.    if 
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ît  not  a  lîttle  sarprîsing,  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  prognostîc» 
of  fine  and  wet  weather  has  by  no  means  Irept  pace  with  OQr  meteo- 
tological  science  ;  and  on  thîs  subject  the  rarmer  yet  wants  a  good 
and  cheap  manaal.  Had  Mr  Marshall  continued  a  pracdcal  far* 
jner,  we  might  hâve  expecced  soine  very  valuable  hînts  from  him  on 
this  subject.  There  is  an  unusaally  large  quantîty  of  graîn  sown 
thîs  spiing  ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  our  farmers  hâve  been 
paralyzed  in  thetr  exertions  during  the  last  three  years,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  our  crops  next  season  by  no  means  so  good  as 
ve  mIght  hâve  expected,  had  the  labours  and  improvements  of  far- 
mers not  been  checked  by  ignorance,  selfishness,  or  foUy.  It  would 
be  a  melancholy  task  to  trace,  through  their  various  raniificationSy  ail 
the  concurring  causes  which  eifècted  the  ruin  of  so  many  farmers. 
Should  heahh  and  leisure  enable  the  présent  Reporter,  it  is  hts  in- 
tention to  consider  the  questi^m  more  fully,  when  the  public  mind 
is  neither  guided  by  a  party  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  nor  an  un- 
due  prédilection  for  manufactures  on  the  other. 

It  is  now  established,  beyond  a  posstbility  of  doubt,  that  the  rack- 
Tcnting  System  has  occasioned  at  lenst  half  of  our  présent  miseries  ; 
since>  in  ail  cases  where  an  industrious  farmer  had  a  kind,  or  even 
juH  landlord,  he  has  been  enabled,  though  perhaps  even  then  at 
;p-eat  loss,  to  struggle  with  the  timcs.  On  the  other  hand,  thou- 
sands  hâve  bten  ruined,  where  rack-rents  and  short  leases  Jiad  been 
established  ',  and  many  havc  tlieir  estâtes  in  dieir  own  occupation» 
by  no  means  to  their  own  profit,  who  might  hâve  had  excellent 
ftirrr.ers,  if  thsy  had  actcd  with  wisdom.  Grain  still  brîngs  hîgh 
priées.  The  iniprovcd  Leicester  Sheep  sell  hi^h.  A  Ewe  and  two 
.Lambs  bring  AL  Fat  advances  very  slowly.  Lean  Stock  very  low. 
Perhaps,  however,  tbis  county  has  less  cause  for  complaînt  than 
InyTiy  oïlïers.  Our  Potatoes  are  above  an  avéra ge  crop.  Our 
\Vlu*:ît  is  in  ger.cral  bad,  in  conséquence  of  the  season.  Our  Oats 
:ind  B;vrley  are  good.  There  is  a  renewed  attention  to  agriculture 
am^ngst  ail  those  who  hâve  escaped  with  capital.  Our  Àgriculto- 
ral  S(  cieti^s  are  conducted  widiout  much  energy;  and  some  of 
theni  hâve  this  spriug  been  discontinued.  There  is  every  cause  to 
€'xpcr%  thut  our  Président  will  continue  the  Workington  Meetings. 
Mr  (urwon  has  sown  ail  his  Oats,  and  planted  the  greater  part  of 
his  P</ritoeti.  His  crnp  of  Potatoes  has  been  truly  valuable  to  the 
labf'Uring  classes  in  Workington,  since  they  would  not  hâve  procur- 
cd  tiiem  elscwhcrc  lindcr  (}d.  per  stone  in  gênerai.  Farming  pro- 
mises, in  a  short  tîme,  to  revive,  should  stock  advancé,  and  should 
GoviTnment  prevent  that  compétition  with  foreign  markets  which 
ha^lcned  our  ruin,  and  tiUed  up  the  measure  of  our  sufièringf. 
Oats,  3  Winchester  bushcls,  17sl  ;  Barlcy  28s«  ;  Wheat  SSs.»  Best 
2/.  ^s.  Tiicse  priées  are  exorbitant  ;  and,  had  a  sufHcient  quantî- 
ty been  laid  up  by  Govet noient  during  last  jear,  wë  should  not 
hâve  expericnced  such  high  ptices  at  présent;  nor  would  webave 
been  under  the  nece^sity  of  importing  so  large  a  quantity  from  the 
Continent;  nor  would  the  priées  last  year  bave  bcep  so  ruiitoush 
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low.  In  tîme«  our  politîcians  and  polîtical  economists  v'ûl  be  re« 
duced  to  the  necessîty  of  attending  to  agriculture  wiicn  perhaps  te 
is  too  late  ;  and  this  Nation  will»  in  thit  case,  présent  to  the  world 
a  lasting  example  of  the  inutility  rf  commerce,  of  manufactures  and 
trade»  when  the  farmer  is  neglected,  forgotten,  or  oppres&ed.  We 
hâve  liberated  Europe  from  the  despotîbm  of  Njpoleon»  but  ha  vis 
overlooked  ourselves  ;.  and,  should  we  escape  from  our  présent  dîffi- 
culties,  we  must  feel  grateful  to  that  Providence  who  has  given  thUt 
Nation  énergies  no  other  people  can  cxhibit,  and  persévérance  be- 
fore  unknown.  Perhaps  the  présent  increased  attention  to  the  poor 
will  hasten  8ome  plans  for  ameliorating  their  condition.— -28/Â  ApriL 

Letterjrom  South  Devon^  2Uh  ApriL 

TiiE  far  mer  ne  ver  had  less  hlnderance  from  the  weather  than  this 
season  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  never  reqaired  more  la- 
bour to  work  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  tihh.  It  turns  up  very  heavy, 
frcm  tlie  rain  and  want  of  frost  ;  the  working  stock  are  unusualljr 
weak  ;  the  sprîng  work  is  pretty  wcli  over  ;  and  the  secd  sown  has 
been  dcposited  in  a  dry  bed. 

The  lambing  time  has  been  much  better  than  Tast  year;  though 
some  farmers  coroplain  of  losses  in  iheir  lambs.  Grass  is  now  shortf 
from  the  long  contînued  drj  weather,  and  frosty  nights. 

Our  early  sown  Wheats,  on  good  soils,  are  looking  well;  but 
some,  in  high  situations,  hâve  suiFered  from  too  much  rain  during 
the  winter  ;  and  the  laie  sown  are  now  in  want  of  rain. 

Corn  and  C'4tt1e  are  on  the  advance.  Fat  Deef  is  fVom  21.  6s.  to 
2/.  10s.  per  1 12  iih.  ;  Mntton  6d.  per  lib.  ;  Pork5d.  Wheat  15s. — 
Bailey  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  ;  Oats  4s.  ;  Potatoes  2s.  3d.  per  bushel.  But- 
ter Is.  per  lib.  Horses  are  scarce,  and  rising  in  price— there  has 
not  been  the  usual  quantity  bred  the  last  two  years. 

The  Corn  crop  of  last  year  proves  worse  than  roost  formen  ex* 
pected  at  harvest.  The  quantity  on  hand  is  much  less  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  Barley  malted  badly  ;  and  the  maltsters  hâve  not 
bought  their  u<sual  quantity. 

Letterjrom  the  Neighbourhood  nf  Lancaster,  2Sth  AprU, 

Wë  arc  now  experiencing  an  excess  of  dry  weather,  which,  in  some 
cfayey  lands,  has  prevented  both  the  plougb  and  harrow  from  work- 
ing ;  conitequently  this  stubborn  soil  cannot  be  sown  till  rain  corne. 
Oti  the  other  hand,  it  has  beenmost  favouroblc  for  themosses,  where 
a  large  quantity  of  Corn  is  town  ufter  hurnin<:  in  a  dry  season.  The 
nioss  now  has  the  appearance  oï  a  large  tract  of  country  on  tireH— 
l^xcepting  t!K*^e  descriptions  of  land,  Oat-seeding  is  finished,  and 
the  ground  in  excellent  order  ;  but  is  very  much  in  want  of  moisture 
to  make  the  Oats  vegetate.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sow  Barley  ihrough 
the  next  month,  nnd  sometimes  in  the  fore  part  of  Junc.  Work,  in 
gênerai,  is  very  forward  ;  and  the  fallows  will  soon  be  clean  for  Po- 
tatoes, Tumips,  &c.  Thus  far  the  proi^pcct  is  pleosîng  to  the  farmer  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  his  Wheat  is  looking  indiffèrent» 
making  hardly  nny  progress,  being  infestcd  wîth  the  wireworm,  &c. 
which  wc  are  afraid  is  prevaîling  verj  much  this  seoson.    Some  6e 
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of  Wlieat,  carly  sown,  and  in  favourable  situations,  look  raost  bcau- 
tifiil  and  carly  ;  but  this  is  not  général.     If  tbe  drougbt  continue, 
many  will  bc  distrcssed  for  cattle  fced.     Hay  i*  in  vcry  little  rooni  ; 
Turnips  about  donc,  and  no  appearance  of  Grass.     The  pastures 
were  fiesbcr  at  Chri&tmas  than  now.     Cattle  bave  becn  a  losing  con- 
ccrn  to  thosc  who  havc  kept  tbem,  particularly  ibose  that  bave 
becn  fcd  for  tbe  butcher.     Good  Beef  i«  novr  worth  6d.  and  sink  ; 
Mutton  6d.  to  7^H.     Lean  and  half-fat  Cattle  havcbrought  extrême* 
]y  low^  priées  ;  and  we  do  notexpect  tbem  bigher  until  tbere  is  plenty 
of  Grass.     Good  IIor>e8  arc  in  grcat  rcquest,  at  fair  priées  ;  infe- 
rior  unsaleabie.     Thrashing  is  far  advanccd  for  tbe  season,  and  it  ii 
i^uppoBcd  vcry  little  Grain  is  in  tbe  farmcr*â  possession.     Tbe  Wbeat 
is  of  sucb  various  qualities,  it  is  diiiicult  to  state  a  pricc  ; — it  is  ftom 
about  8a.  to  Ils.  ;  Oats,  4s.  to  7s.  :  Harley,  5^.  to  8s.  per  Wincbis- 
ter  busbel.     Beans  were  vcry  niucb  iiijiirud  by  frost  ;  in  some  in- 
stances completeiy  desîroycd  ;  tbose  least  injured  are  wortb  9s.  per 
XVincbertcr  busbel.     Oatmeal,  3/- 5s.  per  load  of  240  lib.     Potatoes 
5s.  per  112lib.     Wages  are  vcry  little  reduced  in  tbis  county.     La- 
bourcrs  bave  2s.  6d.  to  ^s.  per  day,  and  ail  in  work.     Women  Is.  ; 
hired  servants,  12/.  to  20/.  per  annum.     Kents,  in  some  instances, 
hâve  fallcn  a  little;  and  landlords  wbo  bave  any  considération  about 
tbem,  bave  reduced  tbeir  tenants  about  15  to  30  per  cent,  according 
to  circumslances  ;  but  tliere  is  still  that  niad  compétition  for  farms, 
bc  tbey  cver  so  bad,  that  tbey  frcquently  Ict  bigber  wben  lootte,  by 
ihe  unfair  way  of  letting  by  private  proposais,  when  a  tenant  is  cither 
tt)  propose  tbe  utniost  that  can  be  screwcd  i'rom  him,  or  is  tbrown 
out  of  a  situation.     Tbis  cagerness  for  farms  may  be  accounted  for, 
l)y  the  neccssity  H^r  a  farmer  to  hâve  some  place  to  live  in  ;  and  as  to 
thc  price,  it  is  of  little  conséquence,  for  he  bas  nothing  to  losc;  and 
IIS  to  ^aining,  that  is  ncver  dreamt  of  :  He  is  in  a  déplorable  situation, 
uith  tiie  load  of  taxes  of  vaiious  sorts  upon  him,  and  ail  tbe  otiier 
jieoessary  ex  penses  of  a  farm.     If  the  receipts  do  not  incrcase,  farni- 
iog  must  cea>e  to  be  a  business  ;  Government  and  the  poormust  be- 
conic  the  owncrs  and  tenants. 

Lcltvrjrom  Uverpool^  24/A  April, 
We  ha^e  had  lately  a  very  unexpectc^d  altération  in  our  Corn  nar- 
kot,  priées  havir.g,  in  the  course  of  the  lasi  three  weeks,  declined 
veiy  considerably.  It  would  now  appear,  that  most  people  in  the 
trade  havc  prcsumed  too  much  on  the  deficiency  of  last  year't  crop; 
and  although  we  belicve  no  one  will  deny  its  deBciency,  both  in 
point  of  quantity  and  quality,  still  it  is  niost  difHcult  to  ascertain» 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  how  much  this  deBciency  will  tum  out 
to  be  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  froin  pre^nt  ap- 
pearanccs,  we  certainly  do  think  hpeculation  lias  becn  carried  too 
far,  and  priées  run  up  much  higher  than  tbey  ought  to  hâve  been. 
}  t  is,  however,  very  probable  we  shall  bave  some  ups  and  do wnt  be- 
i'ore  harvest  ;  but  how  things  xnay  ultimately  tum  ont,  it  is  not  for 
ils  to  give  an  opinion,  as  none  can  sa  y  with  any  certainty.  Tbe  prt* 
ktnt  remaïkable  fine  weather,  and  the  very  large  importationi  into 
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London,  and  into  several  of  the  out- ports,  seem  to  hâve  a  very  won- 
•derful  effect  at  the  présent  moment,  and  incline  us  to  expect  priées 
still  rather  lower,  particolarly  for  Wheats.  It  has,  however,  becn  ob- 
served,  that  the  greatest  importations  of  foreign  grain  into  thts  coun- 
try  in  any  oneyear,  hâve  been  but  trifling,  compared  with  the  con- 
sumption  ;  and  therefore,  should  the  crop  turn  out  as  many  once  ex- 
pected,  we  inay  still  hâve  a  better  trade  than  at  présent  is  generally 
looked  for.  The  late  foreign  importations  into  tliis  port  hâve  entirc* 
ly  doue  away  with  the  sale  of  our  own  inferîor  new  Wheats  ;  nor  do 
we  think  they  will  he  saleable,  so  long  as  the  foreign  remains  in  the 
market;  and  if  we  havc  a  sufficiency  of  the  foreign,  what  is  thcn  to 
become  of  the  other  ?  But  perhaps,  in  some  othcr  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  they  are  not  so  extremcly  bad  as  with  us.  We  need  add  no 
more,  ihan  refer  you  to  cur  importation  list  and  cnrrent  priées,  the 
latter  of  whîch,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  quite  nominal,  our  demand 
at  présent  being  cxtremely  limited. 


Last  Tuesdaifi  Market  Priées, 


Kngli.sb,  -     • 
fH'utcli      -     • 
Irivh, 
Dantzic,  ^c. 


Wlïcat,  per  70  lib. 
10s.  Od.  -  12a.0(L  Old,  18s.  6dL 


8  s.  Od.  -  l(hi.6(L  None. 

«s.  od.  -  10s.  C\L   —    14&.0d. 
14îi.()d.  -   ï«s.(îd.   —    18s.  Cd. 
Buricy,  ))er  6*0  lib. 
7s.  (ùl   -  8s.  (kl. 
5^(:d.  -  (îs.  6d. 
5s.  Od.  -  (>s.  Od. 
Bcans,  pcr  qiiarttr. 

-  .50s.  i\\,  -  60s.  (kl.  Old,  64s.  Od. 

-  32s.  Od.  -  40s.  Od. 

-  3()s.Cîd.  -  40s.  Od. 
Oats,  jKT  45  lib.  " 

Knglisb,  potato,  5s.  6d.  •  5s.  9d.    Fine,  6s.  2d. 


Knpjlish,    - 
.St-otch, 
Xrish,  -     - 

Kn^li-sb,  - 
iScotch,  - 
IrisJi, 


coinraon,  4s.  9d.  -  5s.  Od. 
IriUi,    potato,      5s.  Oil.  •  5s.  (UL 

comnion,  4s.  6d.  -  5s.  Od. 
Scotch,  potato,      5s.  3d.  -  5s.  6d. 

cominoii,  4s.  9d.  -  5s.  Od. 


5s.3iL 
5m.  9d. 
5s.  ^'d. 
6s.  Od. 
5s.  5d. 


iMalt,  pcr  36  quarts. 
Englisb,    -      10&    -    12s.    Fine,  13s, 

Peas,  per  quîirtcr. 
Eoglish,  vhite  boiiing,     70s.     -     80*. 
grcy,  -     -     -     35s.    •     40s. 

Flour,  per  240  Hb. 

Eng.  superfinc,  sound,     80s.  -  f>6s, 

...    Fécond,     -     -     -     60s.  -  70>.. 

...     fine,  unsound,    -    50s.  -  6-is. 

...     second,      -     -     -     40s.  -  .56s. 

IrisI),  unsound,  fine,  -     45s.  -  .v(K 

bccoud,    -     -     - .  35s.  -  40v. 

American  Flour,  perbarrcl,  196  lib. 

Philadelpliia,  -  -  75s,  -  75s. 
New  York,  -  -  7  i».  -  74s. 
Baltimore,       -    -    7Us.    •     72s. 


Importations  o/ Grain  into  the  Port  of  Liverpool, /r(?m  the  29ih 
of  Jnnuarys   1817,  witil  Ihe  2^d  of  April^  \S\1  ^  inclusive. 


Date 


DcVCrip-i      QKS.        QKS. 

tioiï.     "WIk  aL  Barley. 


1  «  I  "7  \  ^-'oastwise  1 , 7 î)'>  '-',337 

"^'^      Cl'orciV"    I  .5,-17,>i  I.'JOO 

C  Coasiwise.  ô.i-'n'J  !  3,756 

JVIar.  ^  Iri^h     -   ;  7,173  1,486 

^Forei;;ïU    j  5,360  33 J 

rCoastwisc  0.375  .7,?^  "5 

Apr.  ^Irish     -  {  4,766!  3f)S 

C  Foreign    ,  8,27  Si!  i;50 


....,-               ■■     ■  T— 

1     ^     . 

15  j£  Ub-j 

QRS. 

(iRS. 

QRS. 

QRS  1  QRS. 

TONS  shelMI^  2 

?$!«ë? 

Oats. 

Malt. 

80'J 

UeansiFea!- 

1 

Ryo. 

Bran.  ,barlcy 

■^cM 

500.* 

-^<^ 

4,696 

9 

15.^ 

1     - 

^— 

437 

12i' 

_ 

.^6,101 

— 

670 

f 

44 

—  î  CLT) 

69.. 

— 

""" 

—  ;  \u^ 

— 

— 

—  «56,06 

8,906 

^,QG5 

b.3rt 

2611     3(: 

— 

306 

134 

36H'     — 

1 

34,554 

— 

18S 

1 

51 

—      4X 

•Jll 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

-1     4^ 

— 

11,78 

14,017 

^,645 

1,168  106i>  1306 

50 

939 

14'.i   18H 

— 

34,667 

— 

-52  i  - 

— 

41 

— 

I8i 

15i 

— 

5,121 

— 

9721  — 

2^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,78 

J5y,162'7,112 

■  -r: — '  "■  — 

»>,S  #  f 

148.^ 

1627 

1«»6 

1,682 

16'J.- 

IN*9'. 

f 
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Norfolk  Quarterljf  Report. 

The  season  bas  been,  on  the  wbole,  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
tbe  several  opérations  of  spring  sowing  ;  and  a  few  seasonable  frottt 
hâve  tended  to  rtduce  tbe  cUy&  to  a  fine  niellow  pulverîzed  state. 
Much  Barley,  bowever,  remains  to  be  sowxl  Tbe  appearance  of 
tbat  abnve  ground  is  good,  where  dry  seed  bas  been  used  ;  bat  weak 
and  thin,  where  darnaged  C'»rn  was  sown.  Of  ihe  WbeatSf  ît  may 
truly  be  satJ,  that  they  n<rver  were  known  so  uneven  and  déficient  in 
plant.  On  the  worst  lands,  and  where  sown  up  to  the  ankles  in  the 
slop,  they  look  far  the  best.  Some  of  our  finest  Wheat  soils  are 
positively  without  h^lf  a  plant  ;  partly  owing  to  the  wireworm»  and 
partly  to  the  déficient  quality  of  the  seed  used.  Beans  and  Peas  are 
in  roany  places  coniing  up  ;  but»  from  the  daniaged  8tate  of  the  seed» 
are  generally  short  of  plants.  In  fine,  another  year  mnêt  pass  away 
before  we  entirely  iccover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  bad  harvest. 
Our  Corn  markets  are  lower  than  at  the  period  of  our  last  Report» 
parttcularly  for  bright  Barleys.  Instead  of  6Gi>^  the  qnotation  then» 
the  best  samples  now  are  not  worth  more  thau  S8s.  oc  40s.  per  «(uar- 
ter.  Good  Wheat  will  still  fetch  120s.  per  quarter.  The  flocks  are 
represented  to  hâve  lambed  well.  The  Tumips  are  fast  diminîsh- 
ing,  both  in  quantity  and  qqality;  and  the  xneat  inarkets  minonsty 
low.     Nothing  to  be  done  with  grazing  this  year.— -19l4  AptriL 

Northuwherlnnd  Qiiarterîy  Report* 

Di:rixg  the  months  of  Fcbruary,  March  and  Aprîlv  tfaere  has 
been  very  little  of  either  rain  or  snow.  Of  the  latter  we  bad  some 
thin  cpvers  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and,  from  the  19th  to  the  23d» 
bard  frost.  Through  the  month  ofApril  it  has  been  generally 
frosty,  with  cold  northerly  winds,  which  still  continue.  The  whole 
of  the  quarter  bas  been  remarkably  dry,  and  favourable  for  getting 
forward  with  eyery  species  of  agricultural  labour.  The  snmmer 
fallows  that  could  not  be  ^own  witîi  Wheat  in  the  autumn»  were  gol 
sown  in  February  ;  and,  by  the  middie  of  March,  many  perscns  had 
done  sowing  Oats,  Peas  and  Beans  (except  upon  some  strong  clay  toiU 
that  could  not  be  got  harrowed  from  being  too  dry),  and  bave  since 
been  preparing  their  Turnip  fallows,  and  sowing  Barley,  as  the 
iands  were  cleared  of  Tumips  ;  and  every  kind  of  farni-labour  was 
«lever  known  in  a  more  forward  state. 

The  fine  weather  in  February  rendered  végétation  remarkably 
early.  On  the  hrst  of  March,  the  leaves  on  many  rose  and  goose- 
berry  bushcs  were  fully  expanded  ;  and  on  the  12chy  those  of  several 
ivhite  thoms  were  in  the  same  state  ;  but  the  frost  on  tbe  Sist  de- 
stroyed  many  of  thèse,  ând  also  greatly  injured  tbe  blossoms  of  early 
fruit-trees. 

Tiie  autumn-sown  Wheats,  and  particularly  those  npon  thin  clayey 

^ods,  were  never  known  to  bave  a  more  promlsing  appearance»  or  a 

^uller  stock  of  healthy  plants.     Those  that  were  ^own  in  the  spring 

lo  not  look  so  favourably,  the  plants  being  weak,  probably  owini;  t# 

-hf  t^*»^rîçxIcy  -^f  the  gtkin  sown»  or  the  very  dry  state  of  the  soîk 
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Tumîps  hâve  been  sooner  consumed  than  was  erpected,  owîng  to 
theîr  beîng  so  much  short  of  their  usual  size  ;  but  this  bas  în  sôme 
sort  been  made  up  by  the  earliness  of  the  Clovers,  which  bave  ra  ma* 
ijy  places  been  depastured  wilh  sheep  from  the  beginnîng  of  ApriL 

The  priées  of  Fat  Stock  hâve  of  late  advanced  a  lîttle,  though 
«nany  persons  are  obliged  to  sell  for  want  of  Turnips  ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  half-fat  Cattle  was  never  -weekîy  exhibîted  at  Morpeth» 
than  bas  been  shown  ihere  for  some  weeks  past.  The  présent  priées 
.^re  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  stone  of  14>  lib.  sinking  offal  ;  and  Sheep  from 
^d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  sink. 

Corn  markets  hâve  of  late  been  lowerir^,  occask>ned  by  the  great 
importations.  Wheat  is  now  from  5s.  to  10s.  ;  Barley  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  ; 
Oats  from  4s.  to  6s.  4d.  ;  and  Peas  from  7s.  to  9s.  per  bu&hel  Win- 
chester.— '2Sth  ApriL 

Nottinghamshire  Q^uarterly  Report. 

After  so  calamitous  a  harvest  as  the  last,  the  very  mild  weather 
since  ezperienced  bas  greatly  contribnted  to  the  relief  of  numberSt 
vho  must  bave  been  in  moch  distress  had  the  wînter  proved  severe. 
The  farmers  bave  been  enabled  to  proceed  in  their  work  withoat  in- 
terruption ;  and  tliere  bas  been  employment  found  in  the  Agricul- 
cultural  districts  for  the  labouring  poor,  which  bas  kept  many  from 
starving.  It  is  trae,  that  a  great  namber  bave  been  aelling  their  da- 
maged  produce  for  very  little  money;  and  there  are  farmers  to  b^ 
found  in  extrême  poverty. 

The  growing  Wheat  bas,  in  gênerai,  made  great  împrorcment, 
altbough  much  of  it  is  too  thin,  and  the  plants  are  wcak.  As  there 
was  little  frost  in  winter,  and  so  long  a  continuacce  of  dry  weather» 
the  ground  bas  required  more  labour  to  prépare  it  for  sowir.g  than 
for  many  years  past.  Some  bave  left  part  of  their  lands  unsown» 
in  the  hope  of  rain  falling  in  time  ;  others  had  recourse  to  heavy 
rollers,  and  much  harrowing.  The  latter  bave  a  dccided  adraotage, 
as  the  imperfect  cleaning  of  last  year's  fallows  bas  been  made  com- 
plète by  the  opération  of  sowing  in  many  cases  ;  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  rain  at  présent.  £arly  sown  Beans  and  Oats  look  well, 
the  former  particularly  so,  where  old  seod  was  either  dibbled,  dril- 
led,  or  sown.  Much  bas  been  dpne,  and  with  great  eSect,  at  die 
faliowsy  which  are  nearly  cleaned  tu  some  instanceft. 

The  Corn  Markets  bave  been  lowering  until  lately.  Best  Wheat 
is  now  wortb  from  120s.  to  130s.  ;  Ditto  Barley,  from  60s.  to  66s.  ; 
Ditto  Ôats,  from  40s.  to  48s.  ;  Old  Beans,  60s.  per  quarter.  In^ 
ferior  Wheat,  frona  56s.  to  88s.  ;  Ditto  Barley,  from  248.  to  40t.  ; 
Ditto  Oats,  from  21s.  to  30$.  ;  New  Beans,  from  28s.  to  50s.  per 
quarter. 

There  bas  been  an  advance  in  the  priées  of  Fat  Stock,  tbe'bcst 
Beasts  being  now  worth  7s.  a  stone;  and  prime  clipped  Sheep 6d. 
per  lib.  sink  ofFAl.  Fresh  Drape  and  Milking  Cows  are  well  sold  ; 
but  Lean  Cattle,  particularly  Steers»  are  very  low.  Store  Sheep 
are  sold  mt  about  last  year'i  prices.     Pasturt  Wool  decltoed 
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price,  but  îs  now  a  little  higher  ;  and  ît  is  probable  that  fine  Wool 
will  advance,  as  much  less  bas  been  îmported  than  in  preceding^ 
years. 

Turnîps  be^an  to  run  carlier  than  usual,  and  were  more  plenti- 
fui  at  last  than  was  expected.  Potatoes  are  seHing  at  from  5f.  to 
6s.  per  cwt.  Sown  Grasses  are  backward  for  vant  of  raîni  auid- 
inuch  Hay  is  now  consun^ing  to  keep  Stock  în  condition. 

The  distresses  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  and  mîning  dis« 
tricts  are  stîll  great.  A  number  of  stocking  frames  are  unemploy- 
ed  ;  and  many  colliers  hare  but  two  or  three  days'  work  in  each 
week.     The  Poor-rates  are  extremely  burdensome»  ^^herever  any  ma* 

nufactory  bas  been  established 23rf  April, 

Qjuarterlif  Report  for  the  West  lUding  qf  Yorks/tire. 

At  présent,  the  discouraging  results  of  the  ertreme  wetness  of 
the  last  harvest  are  succeeded  by  excessive  drought  thîs  Spring,  to 
xnany  scarcely  less  discouraging.  The  growth  of  the  grain  already 
sown,  is  much  impeded  for  want  of  seasonablc  showers  ;  and  niach 
strong  land  lies  in  so  hard  a  state,  that  it  is  impossible  to  harrow 
în  the  seed.  It  is  feared  much  bad  seed  is  sown,  that  cannot  suc- 
ceed  ;  and  therefore,  altngether,  the  prospect  of  a  prospérons  crop 
seems  very  dubious.  The  Wheats,  on  fine  dry  sniU,  in  good  tilth 
and  manuring,  look  fresh  and  healthy,  though  backward,  notwith- 
standîng  the  drought  and  frosts  ;  but  many  of  them  on  strong  soîls 
are  looklng  miserably  thin  and  unpromising.  The  Beans  plant  bet- 
ter  than  could  be  expected  ;  the  frosts,  though  severe,  not  haying 
affectcd  them  so  much  as  might  hâve  been  the  case,  had  the  Wer- 
ther been  less  dry. 

The  damaged  produce  of  last  harvest  is  now  coming  into  the 
xnarkets  in  an  improvcd  condition,  from  the  dry  state  of  the  wea- 
ther,  the  winds  and  frosts  having  at  least  carried  off  its  moistnre. 
The  bread  made  of  damaged  Wheat  and  Oats  is  much  better  than 
before.     So  little  of  the  Barley  bas  been  made  into  Malt,  that  8 
iarge  proportion  bas  been,  with  Beans   and  other  unusuid  ingré- 
dients, used  for  such  bread  as  the  présent,  for  the  most  part  dis- 
tressed  population,  secm  glad  to  eat,  when  tliey  can  get  ît.     Under 
ail  thèse  circumstances,  however  disconsolate  to  every  feeling  mindt 
r  is  the  opinion  of  many  tolerably  well-informed  men,  that  the  sap- 
|}ly  of  food,  such  as  it  is,  widi  what  importations  may  be  expected, 
will  hold  out  till  the  reaping  oF  another  harvest.     Perhaps  there  m 
"eason  to  fear  the  contrary  ;  ac  an  y  rate,  the  supply  from  abroad 
lOust  be  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  nation,  iropoverished  tt  tt 
*'ready  is,  by  taxation  of  every  kind.     It  may  not  be  too  rouck  to 
late  the  loss  to  the  country  at  no  less  than  twenty  millions  Sterlkig, 
'«-om  the  actual  waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  two  Jlne  cropt 

oceding   the  last  failing   one,   the  improvîdent  waste  of  which 

ighr,  in  conimon  sensé  and  prudence,  to  bave  fully  compeneated 
what  is  déficient  iu  the  last. 

i^'*ieat  î'  »x  -«Il  ^ricesy  from  $5.  to  20s.  per  busbel  of  Winchesteff.^ 
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Oats  from  2s.  to  7s.  ;  Barley  from  3s.  to  Ss.  ;  Rye  about  lOs.  Good 
Potacoes  are  dear. 

The  growing  Clovcr,  and  other  seeds,  are  în  an  uncoxnmonly 
backward  state. 

Fat  and  Lean  Catcle  and  Sheep  are  lowering,  apparently  for 
want  of  spring  grass  ;  y  et  Hay  is  at  a  moderate  priée.  Strong 
useful  Horses»  for  the  road  or  fieid,  are  beconie  scarce.  Farming 
ones  are  cheap  8till. 

The  Turnip  préparations  are  rapidly  proceedin^;  and,  if  the 
drought  remain  a  week  or  ten  days  longer,  wiil  be  mo&tly  com- 
pleted  for  the  manunng. 

The  produce  of  Lambs  seems  in  fall  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Ewes  in  stock,  the  stock  of  which  seems  rather  diminished. 

The  supply  of  Shambles'-meat  is  fuily  adéquate  to  the  demand. 
The  want  of  money  in  common  circulation,  is  much  complained  of 
hy  the  Butchers  everywhere.  The  price  of  ail  sorts  of  méat,  aboac 
6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois. 

There  appears  to  be  little  if  any  adrance  in  Wool,  since  the  re- 
duced  prîces  of  last  season.  The  manufacturing  concerns  of  this 
part  of  the  country  are  m  a  «ery  flat  state,  notwithstanding  the 
roany  reports  to  the  contrary  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  which 
are  become  too  much  the  Tebidfts  of  wilful  misrepresentation  and 
partiality. 29lh  ApriL 


APPENDIX  to  BRANCH  L 

f OR  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Talavera  Wheaté 

A  FBW  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman,  servîng  wrth  the  army 
in  Spain,  observed,  near  Talavera,  a  fine  variety  of  Wheat,  sotne 
of  the  seed  of  which  he  brought  with  him  to  England.  It  ha» 
v^ry  long  straw,  verv  long  ears,  and  &  ftrve,  clear,  thin-skinned 
grain.  It  is  very  prolific.  It  succeeds  when  sown  ekher  in  autumu 
or  in  spring  ;  and  it  ripens  thrce  week^  earlier  th»n  the  common 
Wheat  of  England  ;  in  some  of  ihe  southcrn  counttes  of  which,  it 
has  been  caref  ully  propagated  now  for  five  or  six  years,  and  haa 
been  ibund  to  préserve  itâ  original  charactcr  and  peeuliar  advaa-* 
tages. 

In  ihe  beginnîng  of  November  1.^15,  a  gentleman  from  Susscx 
brought  a  few  grains  of  it  to  Scotland,  the  6rst  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  Most  of  them  were  immediately  distributed  among  gtm- 
tlemen  keenly  engaged  in  ^gricultural  pursuits  ;  but  a  few  of  thcm 
were  sown  in  a  garden  near  Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavcurable  wcather  of  1SI6,  tbey 
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throre  weli,  and  yielded  a  grcat  încrease  ;  whtch  has  beeti  d 
ed,  as  far  as  it  would  ^n,  aniong  keen  Farroers  in  the  cov 
Ross»  £lgin,  Banff,  Aberdcen,  Kmcurdine,  Perth,  Forfar,  Fif 
burgh»  Haddington,  Bervvick,  Galloway,  Ayr»  and  Bute; 
TÎew  to  extend,  as  sodn  as  possible,  ail  over  Scotland»  thc 
ôf  a  variety  of  VVheaî,  which  promises  to  be  a  inost  valaabl 
titîon  to  thw  coiintry.  M<iny  of  the  cars  of  it,  wbich  ^t^\ 
neighbourhood  l.ist  yeav,  were  found  to  havc  more  than  70, 
of  them  had  85  grains,  wltich  is  more  than  double  the  nuoib 
rally  fonnd  in  the  best  Wheat  of  this  country. 

Those  who  hâve  rcceived  packets  of  this  Seed,  and  are  enc 
Ing  to  cultivate  it,  will  be  gratiâed  and  encooraged  when  tl: 
the  following  Extracf  rfa  Letierjrom  London^  \9th  Febmartf 

•  Among  oiher  things,  I  hâve  heard  a  high  character  of  xt 

*  vera  Wheat,  which  is  much  in  request  in  the  sooth  of  E 

*  One  fariner,  at  Petworth  in  Sussex,  had  fifty  acres  of  it  l 

*  year  ;  and  is  now  seliing  it  for  seed  at  ten  guineas  a  • 

*  It  is  preferred  by  millers  to  ail  other  Wheati  and  is  nnich 

*  this  time  of  year,  as  beîng  ver  y  early.  ' 

If,  in  process  of  itme,  die  Talavera  Wheat  shall  dégénérât 
cold  climate,  which  has  happened  to  many  other  plants  bro 
us  from  warmer  countries,  it  will  be  easj,  and  may  even  ' 
tional  object,  to  procure,  annually,  fresh  supplies  of  the  se 
Spain,  so  as  to  préserve  the  variety  néarly  in  perfection 
lùand. 

Edinburgh,  22d  Fek  1817. 
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Account  (f  the  Ôrigin^  ProgreÉif  and  Ptetad  StëU  qf  ike  Qpera-^ 
tions  adoptedfor  the  purpose  of  removing^  by  means  qf  Waletf 
the  Moss  qf  Blaira  Drummond  or  Kineardinef  m  the  Qmnty  fif 
Perth^  ilbistrated  btf  a  Flan  ;  witÂ  Notices  conceming  the  Cir^ 
cumstances  qf  the  Populatiuni  and  ather  partkutars  qf  tkat  im^ 
teresting  Settlement. 

^T^HC  follcrwing  aocount  of  the  Moss  of  Kincardfaie  or  Blair- 
-^  Drummond»  niost  no  doobt  be  acceptable  and  nsefol  to  the 
public,  as  it  deacribes  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ino^t  singular 
and  sacoeâsful  improvemcnt  that  has  yet  been  carried  tnto  eSeot 
in  Sootlafid. 

Probably  rio  tract  of  land  of  the  aame  estent,  and  equally 
unprofitable  and  useless,  has  been  rendered  so  productive  in  any 
part  of  the  Ûktée  kingdoma.  yet,  as  there  must  be  many  tracti 
of  waste  landf  simiiar  to  this  moss,  wbich  mîcht  be  rectaîmed 
by  simiiar  means,  it  cannot  but  be  higUy  désirable  that  this  suc« 
cessful  improvement  were  more  generally  kno^» 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  by  some  landholders  who  hâve  ex- 
tensive  messes  on  their  estâtes,  that  the  subsoil  in  Kincardine 
Moss  is  clay  of  a  very  ricb  quality,  and  peculiarly  favourable  for 
ihe  opérations  in  question.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  soHie  çlaff 
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h  to  bc  found  al  tlic  bottom  of  many  of  our  niosscs.  A  more 
serions  obstacle  to  such  an  undertakin^,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
perusal  of  this  papcr,  ofteti  ariscs  froni  the  want  of  a  command 
of  water  ;  thou^h,  in  many  cases,  this  obstacle  docs  not  exista 
and  in  almost  ail  it  might  be  surmounted  by  ingenuity  and  per- 
sévérance. The  experiment  to  which  the  following  observations 
rcfcr,  had/îndced,  no  j)rccedent  ;  but  expérience  h  as  longsince 
deinonstrated  its  utlHty,  So  slow,  however,  is  the  progress  of 
cxani])le,  that  the  same  plan  is  hardly  known  to  havc  been  fol- 
lowed  in  any  other  instance,  thoiigh  ihere  are  lO^OOO  acres  of 
moss  in  the  immédiate  vicinity,  coyering  clay  of  the  same  qua- 
lity,  and  pnssessin^  much  grcatcr  natural  advantagcs  as  to  water 
than  the  Moss  of  Kincardine.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  uncertain- 
ty  of  success  that  dctere  from  siaiilar  undertakings,  for  the  re- 
fcult  is  no  longer  doubtful  ;  but  they  cannot  bc  accomplished  in 
a  short  :^pnce  of  time,  nor  without  a  considérable  expenditure 
of  money  ;  and  tht»y  do  not  suit  the  views  of  those  who  calcul- 
ate  upoD  enjoying  the  profits  of  their  own  industry,  anâ  are 
unwilling  to  leave  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to  be  rcaped  by 
their  postcrity. 

The  Moss  of  Kincardine  is  sitnatcd  in  the  p«rish  of  the  same 
name,  l>etween  the  rîvers  Forth  and  Teith,  and  in  that  district 
of  Perthshire  called  Motiteith.  It  originally  extcnded  in  lenstb 
about  four  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth  ;  and,  berore 
tiie  commencement  of  the  opérations,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  short  account,  comprehended  nearly  two  tbousand  Scots  acres» 
of  which  about  1500  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Blair-Drum- 
mond. 

The  moss  lies  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  which  is  a  continuation  ef 
those  rich  extensive  flats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falktrk  and 
Stirlinç,  distînguished  by  the  nanie  of  Carses.  This  clay, 
which  is  of  great  depth,  consists  of  différent  strata.  The  up- 
permost  is  grey  ;  the.ncxt  is  reddish  ;  and  the  lowest,  which  is 
the  most  fertile,  is  blue.  Through  the  whole  cxtent  of  it  there 
îs  not  a  stone  to  be  found.  The  only  extraneous  bodies  it  con* 
tains  are  sea-shells,  which  occur  in  ail  the  varieties  peculiar  tO" 
4ie  eastern  coast  of  Scotiand.  llicy  are  disposed  sometimes  ia 
^eds,  sometimes  scattered  irregularly  at  diScrent  depths.  By 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it 
«cannot  be  doiibted  that  the  sea  has  been  the  means  of  the  whole 
»ocumulation,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a  graduai  manner, 
yy  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

The  surface  of  the  clay,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  sea» 
lad  been  left  in  an  almost  level  plane,  afterwards  became  every- 
-^«re  tbickly  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak  and  bircb,  manj 
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of  thcm  of  A  grcat  bîzc  :  aider  and  hazcl  are  also  often  met 
with,  and  even  fir  trces  in  one  or  two  places.  Thosc  trees 
seem  to  hâve  been  thc  first  remarkabic  produce  of  the  carse» 
They  are  found  lying  in  ail  directions  beside  their  roots,  which 
slill  continue  firm  in  the  ground,  in  their  natural  position; 
and,  from  impressions  still  visible,  it  is  évident  that  some  of 
them  havc  been  eut  with  an  axe  or  some  sîmilar  instrument* 
The  trecs  appear  to  hâve  been  left  wherc  they  were  felled  ;  and 
their  fall  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  practice,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Dion  Cassius  and  other  historians,  the  Romans 

II  ad  rccoursc  to  in  order  to  dislodge  from  their  forests  the  an«* 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  Brilish  Islands. 

This  hypothcsis  is  confirmcd  by  a  cîrcumstance  that  occar- 
red  in  May  I7(i8,  when  a  large  round  vessel,  of  thin  bruss  and 
curious  workmanship,  2.-3  inches  in  diameter,  and  l6  inches  irï 
height,  was  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  burted  un- 
dcr  the  moss.  This  vesscl,  found  upon  the  estate  of  Johif 
Kamsay  Esq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was,  by  that  gentleman,  present- 
ed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinbnrgh. 

A  similar  vessel  was  found  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  aimî- 
lar  situation,  which  is  pres^erved  at  Blair-Drummohd.  They 
are  considered  by  antiquaries  to  be  Roman  camp-kcttles. 

In  the  enstcrn  part  of  the  moss,  some  cross  beams  or  trecs 
were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  clay,  as  if  for  the  purpoi^e  of 
facilitating  thc  passage  over  a  hollow.  This,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Kippen,  is  called  a  Roman  way  12  feet  j^idc,  and 
reorularly  formed  by  trees  or  logs  of  wood  laid  across  each  o- 
thcr;  and,  when  that  account  was  written,  was  still  to  be  traced* 
In  Moss  Logan,  in  that  parish,  a  way  was  several  years  ago  dis- 
covered, which,  from  ail  accounts  in  respect  of  breadlh  and  con- 
struction, exactiy  resembled  that  in  the  Moss  of  Kincardine. 

The  solid  moss  is  con)posed  of  différent  vegetables,  arranged 
in  three  distinct  strata.  Of  thèse,  ^the  first  is  about  three  feeC 
thick.  It  is  black  and  heavy,  and  préférable  to  the  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel.  It  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  bent 
grass,  which  seeii.s  to  hâve  grown  up  luxuriantly  among  the 
trces,  aller  thcv  were  felled.  The  second  stratum  is  also  about 
three  feet  thick.  It  is  compused  of  varions  kinds  of  mosse?^ 
but  prir.cipaliy  of  the  spha^îium  palustre.  It  is  of  a  sallow  or 
îron  colour,  and  remarkably  elastic.  It  is  commonly  called 
"dhite-peat  ;  and,  for  fuel,  is  considered  much  inferior  to  that 
above  mention  éd.  The  third  stratum  is  composed  of  hcath, 
and  a  litlle  bent-grass  ;  but  chiefly  of  the  deciduous  parts  of  the 
former.  It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  black.  The  origin  of 
tliese  différent  strata  might  be  easily  acconnted  for  by  any  per« 
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son  acquainted  with  thdr  nature  ;  bat  so  much  has  been  latelj 
written  on  this  subject,  as  to  render  any  remarks  on  it  aa- 
perâuous. 

By  iar  the  greater  part  of  tbe  moss  in  question  is,  upon  an 
averagCi  above  seven  feet  dcept  and  mnst  bave  kin  undistart^ 
€à  since  its  formation  ;  thst  is  to  say,  the  solid  moss  is  of  this 
deptb  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  deeper  it  may  bave 
ori^ally  been«  wben  swelled  with  the  water  which  it  retained 
in  its  flow  or  fluid  state»  before  being  drained  by  the  late  im- 
provements.  This  is  called  the  High  Moss*  The  remainder, 
called  the  Lcno  MosSf  originally  extended  to  a  considérable 
breadth  around  the  extremities  of  the  high  ;  and  is,  upon  an 
average,  not  above  three  feet  in  depth,  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
ducea  by  the  digging  of  peat.  That  stratum  of  the  moss  only 
which  lies  four  feet  below  the  surface  and  downwards,  is  used 
for  fuel }  the  rest  is  improper  for  the  purpose,  and  is  thrown 
aside. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  plan  which  is  now  pursued» 
two  methods  chiefly  were  employed  to  gain  land  irom  the 
moss.  The  surrounding  farmers  marked  oiFyearly  a  portion  of 
the  Low  Moss  next  to  their  arable  land,  about  15  feet  broad. 
This  they  removed  with  carts,  and  spread  upon  their  fields,  some 
acres  of  which  were,  for  that  end,  lefl  nncultivated.  Hère  it 
lay  till  May  or  June  ;  when,  being  thoroughly  dry,  it  was  bumt 
to  ashes,  to  serve  as  a  manure.  By  this  means  they  added  to 
their  farms  about  half  a  rood  of  land  yearly.  But  this  phn 
was  not  only  tedious,  but  unsuccessfui  ;  for,  bv  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  thèse  ashes,  the  soil  was  rendered  so  loose,  that  the 
crops  were  apt  to  fail.  Other  farmers  were  accustomed  to 
trench  dowfi  the  low  moss,  and  to  cover  itjwrow  deep  with  clav 
taken  out  of  the  trench.  This  method  proved  likewise  anavail« 
ing  ;  becausc,  in  a  dry  season,  the  superficial  covering  of  day 
retained  so  little  moisture,  that  the  crop  commonly  faiied. 

Il  has  been  attempted  to  cover  the  moss  with  clay,  bronght 
from  the  adjacent  grounds.  But,  from  the  necessary  impover- 
ibhment  of  the  ground  from  which  the  clay  was  carried,  and 
the  softness  of  the  moss,  this  was  soon  found  to  be  unpro- 
fitable. 

Droining  has  aiso  been  proposed  as  another  mode  of  im- 
provement  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  by  means  of 
draining,  many  mosses  bave  been  converted  both  mto  arable 
and  meadow  grounds  ;  and,  in  the  end,  interesting  improve- 
^ents  bave  in  this  way  been  eOected.  But  in  a  moss,  such  as 
ihat  of  Kincardinc^  this  method  would  be  ineifectual  ;  the  want 
of   ^f"»!  t^nnïi  hâve  been  an  insurmoun table  objection,  unicss 
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8  could  bave  been  found,  in  process  of  timey  to  eut  the 
s  dowD  to  the  clay  ;  and  the  moss  is,  for  several  feet  deep» 
:h  a  nature,  that,  upon  being  dried  and  divided  into  parts, 
uld  blow  with  the  wmd  hlce  chaff  ;  and  when  thrown  asîde 
;  opération  of  diin^ing  peats,  it  lies  for  years  without  pro- 
g  a  single  vesetable,  except  oïdy  a  few  plants  of  sorrel. 
*nce  it  is  eyidenU  that  ail  attempts  to  improve  the  surface 
is  moss  must  bave  been  abortive  ;  and  that  the  only  ra« 
!  object  was  the  acquisition  of  the  viduable  soii  lying  nn« 
ath,  by  the  total  abolition  of  the  moss. 

the  methods  above  described,  from  100  to  200  acres  of 
)art  of  the  low  moss  annexed  to  the  estate  of  Blair-Drum- 
y  had  been  removed  ;  but  when  the  présent  plan  was  intro- 
ït there  stiU  remained  covered  with  moss  from  1300  to 
acres  of  carse  day. 
the  year  1766»  Lord  Kames  entered  into  possession  of  the 

of  Blair-Drummond,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  succeeded 
rother  at  that  time  as  heiress  of  entaîl.  Long  before  this 
if  he  was  well  aoquainted  with  the  moss»  and  ciften  lament- 
ât no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  turn  it  to  advantage» 
r  différent  pians  were  now  proposed  ;  at  length  it  was  rc- 
1  to  attempt,  by  means  of  water,  as  tbe  most  powcrfiil 
,  entirely  to  sweep  off  the  whole  iîody  of  moss* 
at  moss  might  be  floated  in  water,  was  abundantly  obvl- 
but  to  find  water  in  sufficient  quantity,  was  difBcult»  the 
tream  at  hand  being  emfrioyed  to  tnm  a  corn  mill.  Con- 
1  of  the  superior  conséquence  <^  dedicating  this  stream  ta 
irpose  of  floating  off  the  moss.  Lord  Kames  iost  no  time 
king  an  agreement  with  the  tenant  who  fkrmed  the  mill  ; 
be  tenants  thirled  consenting  to  pay  the  rent,  the  mill  was 
diately  thrown  down,  and  Uie  water  applied  to  the  ahove 
»se. 

order  to  détermine  the  best  manner  of  conijucting  the  ope- 
i,  workmen  were  now  employed  for  a  considérable  time 
the  low  moss  both  by  the  day  and  by  the  job,  to  a^oertaia 
cpense  for  which  a  given  quantity  of  moss  could  be  remov- 
[i  was  then  agrecd  to  operate  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre  ; 
n  this  manner  several  acres  were  removed.  But  this  was 
to  be  a  very  expensive  process  ;  and,  if  practised  upon 
a  scale  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  l    removing  the 

moss  within  any  definite  pcriod,  woiild  not  only  hâve  re« 
1  a  great  capital,  but  such  a  constant  superintendence  «s 
oprietor  couid  give  who  had  any  other  avocation. 
c  other  method  still  remained  ;  namely,  to  attempt  letting 
ns  of  the  moss^  in  ils  nalucal  state,  for  a  term  (tf  years^ 
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sufTicicnt  to  indcmnify  tenants  for  the  expenses  încurred  în  re- 
moviîig  it.  I  or  some  tîmc,  both  tbesc  plans  vvere  adopted  5  but 
sicvcral  reasons  madc  tlie  latter  préférable.  The  ouantity  of  wa- 
ter  to  be  liad  was  small  ;  and  bein^  aiso  uncertam»  it  was  vcry 
inconvénient  for  an  underlaker  not  to  be  on  the  spot  to  seize 
cvcry  opportnnity  of  usîn;ç  it  ;  neithcr  were  there  any  houses 
iiear  the  moss,  which  occasioned  n  great  loss  of  tîme  to  the  la- 
bourers  in  ^oing  and  coming.  Besides,  to  let  the  moss  to  te** 
nanls,  would  incrcase  the  population  of  the  estate,  and  ailbrd  to 
a  numbcr  of  induL^rious  people  the  mcaiis  of  making  to  them- 
&elvc»  a  conifortable  livelihood. 

But,  beforc  proceeding  furthcr,  it  will  be  necessan'  to  de- 
scribe  the  manncr  of  appîying  water  to  the  purpose  of  floating 
ihc  moss. 

A  stream  of  water  suflicîent  to  turn  a  common  corn-mill  will 
carry  ofF  as  luuch  moss  as  twcnty  mon  can  throw  into  it|  pro- 
vided  they  be  stationcd  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  each 
other.  The  first  step  is  to  make  in  the  clay,  along-side  of  the 
moss,  a  drain  to  convey  the  vyater  :  and,  for  this  opération,  the 
carsc-clay  below  the  moss  is  peculiarly  favourable,  being  per- 
fcctiy  free  from  stones,  and  ail  other  cxtraneous  substances  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  when  moisti  as  slippery  as  soap,  so  that  not 
only  is  it  easily  dug,  but  its  lubricity  greatly  facilitâtes  the  pro- 
j^rcss  of  the  water  when  loadcd  with  moss.  The  dimensions 
proper  for  the  drain  are  found  to  be,  two  fect  for  the  breadthi 
and  the  same  for  the  dcpth.  If  smallcr,  it  could  not  conveni- 
c*ntly  rcceivc  the  spadcfuls  of  mo$s  ;  if  largcr,  the  water  would 
cscape,  leaving  the  moss  bchind.  The  drain  bas  an  inclination 
of  one  foot  in  100  yards  :  the  more  regularly  this  inclination  is 
observed  tkroughout»  the  Icss  wiiI  the  moss  be  liable  to  obstruc- 
tions in  its  progress  with  the  water.  The  drain  being  formed» 
ihc  opcrator  marks  ijff  to  a  convciiient  cxtcnt,  along-side  of  itf 
a  section  of  moss  1 0  fcet  broad  ;  the  grcatest  distance  from  which 
lie  can  heave  his  spadiful  into  the  drain.  This  hc  repeatedly 
docs,  till  the  eiitire  moss  be  removcd  down  to  the  clay.  lie 
then  digs  a  new  drain,  at  the  foot  of  the  moss-bank,  turns  the 
water  into  it,  and  proceeds  ns  before,  leaving  the  moss  to  pur- 
iiue  its  course  into  the  river  Forth;  upon  the  fortunate  situation 
of  which,  happily  forming  for  sevcral  miles  the  southem  boui^- 
dary  of  the  c^i»^te,  without  the  interposition  of  any  other  pro« 
r^rîy,  deperded  in  some  mcasurc  the  vcry  existence  of  the  whole 
^wt.1  -itions 

Vhei  ne  moss  is  cntirely  removed,  the  clay  is  found  to  be 
iu^diiioeied  with  the  roots  of  diflerent  sorts  of  trees,  often  very 
arge,  remf>iaing  in  it  as  they  grevv  :  tbeir  trunks  also  are  fre^ 


Tb  face  p»y«  M6  • 
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«quently  found  lying  bcside  them,  as  bas  been  aiready  observed. 
Ail  thèse  the  tenants  remove  often  with  great  labour.  In  the 
course  of  their  opérations,  they  purposely  leave  a  few  inches  of 
iuoss  upon  the  clay.  This,  in  sprin^,  when  the  season  is  fa- 
vourable,  they  reduce  to  ashes,  which  în  n grcat  measure  ensures 
the  fîrst  erop.  The  ground  thus  clenred,  is  turncd  over,  where 
the  dryness  admits,  with  a  plough  ;  and,  where  too  soft,  with  a 
spade.  A  month's  exposure  to  thesun,  wind  nnd  frost,  reduces 
the  clay  to  such  a  state  as  fits  it  for  the  seed  in  March  and  April; 
A  crop  of  oats  is  the  iirst  produce,  which  seldoRi  faiis  of  being 
plentilul,  yieldin^  from  cnghttoten  bolls  after  one. 

In  the  year  17(>7,  an  agrecment  was  made  with  onc  tenant 
for  a  portion  of  the  Low  moss.  This,  as  being  the  first  ste[>  to- 
wards  the  intcnded  plan,  was  then  viewed  as  a  considérable  ac* 
quisition.  The  samc  ternis  agrced  upon  with  this  tenant  ii^ere 
afterwîirds  observcd  with  dic  rcst.     They  are  as  follow — 

The  tenant  held  cight  acrcâ  of  moi%  by  a  tack  of  38  years  i 
he  was  allowcd  a  proper  .quantity  of  tîmber  for  building  bis 
liouse,  and  two  boHs  of  oatineal,  to  support  him  while  em* 
pioyed  in  rearing  it.  For 'the  first  seren  years  he  paid  no  rent; 
the  eighth  year  he  paid  one  mcrk  Scots  ;  *  the  ninth  year  two 
nicrks,  and  so  on,  with  the  addition  of  one  merk  ycarly,  tiU 
the  end  of  the  firat  19  years;  durinp:  the  last  five  years  of 
which,  he  aiso  paid  a  lien  yearly.  Upon  the  commencement 
of  the  second  19  years,  he  began  y)  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  l^s. 
for  eacb  acre  of  land  cleared  from  moss,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each 
ftcre  not  cleared  ;  also  two  hens  yearly  :  A  low  rent,  indeed^ 
for  so  fine  a  soil,  but,  at  that  time,  no  more  than  a  proper  re« 
ward  for  his  laborious  excrtions  in  acquiring  it,  though  the 
profits  of  die  tenantes  speculatiou  hâve  been  since  mudi  io* 
creased. 

In  the  yenr  17C8,  another  tenant  was  settled.  Those  two 
were  tradesmcn;  to  whom  the  préférence  was  given,  as  having 
this  great  advantage  to  reconimend  them,  that,  evcn  when  de* 
prived  of  water,  they  would  never  bc  without  employment» 
The  motives  that  induccd  those  people  to  become  settiers  no 
doubt  werc,  the  prospect  of  an  independent  establishment  for  a 
jrreat  number  of  years;  while  the  moss  aflforded  them  great 
abundance  of  excellent  fuel  ;  and  they  had  the  comfortable  con- 
sidération, that,  when  busied  in  providing  that  necessary  arti- 
cle, they  wcre  proinoting,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  object 
of  their  settlement. 


*  A  merk  is  13^  Sterling. 
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Notivîthdtanding  thèse  induccinents,  still  settlers  oflèred  doir* 
ly.  The  farmers  surroundîng  the  moss,  threw  every  possible 
ci)struction  in  their  way  ;  y^hiK^  by  people  of  ail  dénominations, 
tbe  scheme  was*  viewed  as  a  chimerîcal  projecty  and  becanieâ 
common  topic  of  ridicule.  The  plan,  however,  supported  it- 
self;  and,  in  the  yeac  1769,  five  other  tenants  agreed  for  eigbt 
acres  each  ;  and  thus  56  acres  of  tbe  low  moss  were  dfspo«ed 
of.  From  the  pfogress  made  by  the  first  settlers,  and  the  ad* 
(ditipn  of  thèse,  the  oblo<]uy  of  becoming  a  mbss-tenapt  gra- 
dually  became  less  regarded;  so  tfaat,  in  the  year  l772,  two 
more  were  added,  in  1773  three,  and  in  1774  one;  in  all| 
tliirtecn:  which  disposed  of  104*  acres;  being  ail  the  Low  moss 
to  which  water  could  then  be  conyeyed.  As  water  is  the  main^ 
apring  of  the  opération,  every  tenait,  beside  the  attention  ne- 
cessary  to  his  share  of  the  principal  stream,  collected  water  by 
every  possible  means,  making  ditches  round  his  portion  of  the 
inoss,  and  a  réservoir  therein,  to  retain  it  till  wanted. 

Tbe  tet^ants  in  the  Low  moss  having  now  begnn  to  raiae  good 
crops,  in  the  year  177i  several  persons  ofièred  to  take  poases^ 
sions  in  the  High  moss,  upon  condition- that  access  to  it  should 
be  rendered  practicable.  The  High  moss  was  deprived  -olf 
xnany  advantage^  that  the  I^w  possesscd.  To  the  Low  moss, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  surrounding  arable  lands,  .the  access 
was  tolcrably  good  ;  but,  from  the  arable  lands,  the  High  moss 
was  separated  by  SQO  or  4^0  yards  of  the  Low,  whicb,  even  to 
n  inan,  aiTorded  but  indiffèrent  footing,  and,  to  boraes,  was 
altogethçr  impracticablr.  A  road,  however,  being  opened,  to 
the  breaidthof  twelve  feet,  for  several  hundrcd  yarus  in  length* 
by  floating  ofT  t^ie  moss  down  to  tbe  ctay,  and,  at  ihe  same 
lime,  an  opening  giv^  to  ^dmit  water;  in  tbe  year  1775| 
twelve  tenants  agr^  for  eight  acres  of  High  moss  eacb.  Jq 
considération  oftbe  greater  depth  ôf  thispart  of  the  moss*  it 
was  agreed,  that  during  the  firs(  19  years  they  should  pay  no 
xent;  Dut,  for  tl)e  second  19  years,  tbe  terms  of  agreement 
were  the  same  as  thc^e  made  with  the  tenants  in  the  Low  moss. 
To  the  above  mentioncd  tenfints,  every  degree  of  encourage* 
iiient  was  given,  as,  uppn  their  success,  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  tho  disposai  of  the  great  quantity  of  moss  atiff  re» 

uiaining.     But  their  success,  however  problematical,  was  sucht 
«•hat  in  1 78'J,  there  were,  in  ail,  incluuing  those  upoq  the  Low 

ipnss,  42  tenants,  occupying  3^6  acres. 

(n  the  year  1 783,  Mr  Home  Drummond  entered  into  pos* 

3^^:ot>  -^f  the  estate  of  Blair- Drummond,  and  went  fuUy  into 
Vù«.  pu     "fopted  by  his  fatber  for  subduing  the  moss.    At  this 

in«'>   «u^.^  ctiji  réAiained  uadisposed  of,  about  1000  acres  of 
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High  moss.  As  water  was  the  great  desideratum^  it  was  deter- 
mined,  that  to  obtaîn  that  necessary  article,  neither  pains  nor 
expense  should  be  wanting.  Steps  were  accordingly  taken,  to 
ascertaiii  in  what  manner  it  might  be  procured  to  most  ad- 
vantage. 

Mcanwhile,  to  prépare  for  new  tenants,  a  second  road,  pa^ 
rallel  to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  was  immedi- 
ately  begun  and  eut,  with  what  water  could  be  got,  down  to 
the  clay,  12  feet  broad,  and  2670  vards  long,  quite  across  the 
moss.  This  opening  was  previousiy  necessary,  that  operators 
might  gct  a  drain  formed  in  the  clay,  to  divert  the  water. 
Thèse  opérations,  the  progress  of  the  former  tenants,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  further  supply  of  water,  were  the  means  of  set- 
tling  55  new  tenants  in  three  years,  which  disposed  of  4i0  acres 
more  of  tlie  High  moss. 

As  the  introduction  of  an  additional  stream  was  to  be  a  work 
both  of  nicety  and  expense,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution.  For  this  reason,  several  engincers  were  employed  to 
make  surveys  and  plans  of  the  différent  modes  by  which  it 
might  be  procured.  In  one  point  they  ail  agreed,  that  the  pxo- 
per  source  for  furnishing  the  supply  was  the  river  Teitfa,  a 
large  and  copious  stream  which  passes  witliin  a  mile  of  the 
moss;  but  variouft  modes  were  proposed  for  elTecting  that 
purpose. 

To  carry  a  stream  from  the  river,  by  a  eut  or  canal,  into  the 
moss,  was  found  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  Mr  Whitwortb,  an 
engineer  of  great  réputation^  who  was  several  years  employed 
în  completine  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  gave  in  a  plan  of  a 
|3umping-macnine,  which,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  auswer 
the  purpose  in  view. 

'  Soon  after  this,  Mr  George  Meikle  of  Alloa,  a  very  skilfui 
and  ingénions  mill-wright,  son  of  the  weli  known  inventor  of  the 
^rashing  machine,  gave  in  a  mode!  of  a  wheol  for  raising  water, 
entirely  of  a  new  construction,  of  his  own  and  his  father's  inven- 
tion jointly.  This  wheel  is  so  exceedingly  simple,  and  acts  in  a 
manner  so  easy,  natural,  and  uniform,  that  a  common  observer 
is  apt  to  undervalue  the  invention  :  But  persons  skilled  in  me- 
chanics  vicw  machincry  with  a  very  différent  eye;  for  to  thcm 
simplicity  is  the  first  recommendation  a  machine  can  possess. 
Accordingly,  upon  sceing  the  model  set  to  work,  Mr  Whit«> 
wortb,  witb  that  candour  and  liberality  of  mind  that  generally 
accompany  genius  and  knowledge,  not  only  gave  it  the  greatest 
praise,  but  declared,  that,  for  the  purpose  requircd,  it  was  supe- 
rior  to  what  had  been  recommended  by  himself,  and  advised  it 
io  be  adopted  witbout  hesilatiou* 
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Tliis  machine  iâ  best  explained  hy  the  annexed  sketches.    It 
may  be  doscribcd,  in  fjrcncral,  a;;  a  large  wheel  28  feet  in  dia- 
lueter  to  the  extremilies  of  the  fioat-boards  ;  the  len^h  of  the 
float-boards,  or  breadth  of  the  wheei,  bein^  10  feet.     It  isdriven 
by  watcr  opcrating  on  the  float-bdards  in  the  sa  me  way  as  an  or- 
dinary  mill-wheel.    At  the  extremities  of  the  radii»  or  arms  of  the 
Tvhecl,  imniediately  within  the  âoat-boards  and  circumfercncet  îb 
iixed  a  double  row  of  buckots,  as  thcy  bave  been  cailed,  borrowing 
a  Word  from  the  Persian  wheel,  to  which  this  }>art  of  the  présent 
machine  bas  no  resemblance,  which  are  more  like  a  aection  of 
Louvre  boardb  or  Venetian  blinds,  or  a  set  of  êcalcs  openiof^  U|^ 
v^ards  whcn  at  the  bottom  of  the  circumference,  and  downwards 
Vihen  at  the  top.     Thèse  reccivc  two  streams  of  watefi  which 
are  pourcd  into  them  within  the  circumference^  when  below« 
which  watcr  thcy  discharge  when  they  ascend,  and  are  inverted 
by  the  rcvolulion  of  the  wheel  into  a  trough  or  cistern,  so  placod 
as  to  rcceive  it  abovc.     By  this  means  a  level  is  pained  of  17 
feety  wliich  is  sufficient  to  make  the  water.  run  to  the  surface  of 
the  moss.     The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  cistcrn  of  the  whed 
to  the  moss  for  354  yards  below  ground,  in  wooden  pipes  hooped 
with  iron,  1  Hinches  in  diameter  within;  and  afterwards  rises  from 
the  pipes  into  an  open  aqueduct  above  1400  yards  in  length,  and 
clevatcd  from  8  to  10  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  adjacent  grounda. 
The  wlicol  makes  nearly  four  révolutions  in  a  minute,  in  which 
timc  it  discharges  into  the  cistern  10  hogsheads  of  water;  and  ic 
is  capable  ollifting  no  less  than  60  hogsheads  in  a  minute:  But 
the  pipes  will  not  admit  such  a  quantity  of  water;  nor  would  it 
l)c  safc  or  expédient  to  drive  the  machine  with  a  force  bufficient 
to  rai^c  so  grcat  a  quanlity.     It  is  probable  that  the  first  idea  of 
this  machine  was  derivcd  l'rom  the  Persian  wheel  ;  but  its  super 
riority  in  many  respects  is  so  conspicuous,  as  to  eutitle  it  to  little 
less  praisc  than  the  first  invention. 

In  conscqi:once  of  Mr  Whitworth's  advice,  a  contract  was 

cntercd  into  with  Mr  Meikie  in  spring  17b7  ;  and  by  the  end  of 

Octobcr  in  that  ycar,   the  wheel,  pipes  and  aqueduct,  were  ail 

:ompIcte]y  fini.shed  :  And  what,  in  so  complex  and  extensive  an 

uidertaking,  is  by  no  mcans  common,  die  différent  branches  of 

he  work  were  so  completely  cxecuted,  and  so  happily  adjusted 

lo  each  othcr,  that,  upon  trial,  the  efiëct  answered  the  most  san- 

Tuine  expectations.    The  total  cxpense  exceeded  1000/.  Sterling* 

The  wheel  bas  been  twice  rcbuilt  since  its  first  érection. 

To  incluce  the  prr)prictor  to  embark  in  this  undertaking,  the 

noss  tenants  had,  of  thcir  own  accord,  previously  corne  uncier  a 

.brnial  engagement  to  pay  the  interest  of  any  sum  that  might  be 

:x*  >ndc^^  \^  prp'^.uring  u  supply  of  watcr.    But  hc  was  deter* 
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ed  thcy  sIiouIJ  not  enjoy,  by  halves,  the  advantages  of  this 
r  wîslicd  for  acquisition.  With  a  view,  therefore,  not  only 
eward  their  pabt  indiHtry,  but  to  niuse  them  to  future  exer- 
is,  lie  at  once  sel  them  fi ce  froni  their  engagement. 
7his  ncw  supply  of  water  v^as  a  luost  acceptable  boon  to  the 
;s  tenants.  In  ordcr  to  muko  an  équitable  distribution,  the 
er  raised  durin^  tlie  day  was  ailotted  to  one  division  of  opera« 
ts,  that  raijcd  durin^  the  nij^ht  to  another.  To  retaîn  the 
cr,  a  canal  v/as  formed,  cxtending  ahnost  threc  miles  across 
mo£G.  l'rom  place  to  place,  along  the  sides,  were  inserted 
ces,  to  admit  ualer  to  the  réservoirs  of  the  pcssessors  ;  each 
ce  liaving  an  r^pcrture  proportioned  to  the  number  of  opera- 
»  to  be  supplied  froni  the  réservoir  which  it  fills.  For  the 
er  raiï»e<l  diiring  the  day,  no  reservoirb  were  nccessary,  as  it 
;  immediately  uscd  by  the  division  to  which  it  was  ailotted. 
rhis  addition  al  btrcam,  thon/^h  highly  bcneficiul,  yet  was  not 
rc  than  sufTiciont  to  keep  4-0  men  at  constant  work.  But 
h  a  fjLianlity  as  would  fi^ive  constant  work  was  not  nccessary  ; 
he  ('pi  rators  would  be  ofren  emplo^cd  in  making  and  repairing 
il*  druins,  grubbing  up  roots  of  trees,  &c.  and  in  other  avoca- 
is  allogcther;  sd  that  a  quanlily  sufficient  to  give  five  or  six 
irs  work  per  day  to  the  whole  in  habitants,  was  as  much  as 
>  waïucd.  But,  as  t!ie  <]uuniity  procured  was  still  insufficient 
tlii<  purpo^^c,  a  binaîl  ttrcam  that  descended  from  the  highcr 
lunda  wa-  divcrteJ  from  its  course,  and  brou^ht  into  the  moss. 
Dm  waiit  of  kvd,  this  siream  could  not  be  delivered  to  tlie 
atcst  advantage  ;  namcly,  upon  the  surface  of  the  moss.  Yet 
making,  at  a  con.-Idcrablc  ex  pense,  a  drain  half  a  mile  long, 
I  a  réservoir  for  tiïe  night  water,  it  was  rendered  of  much  im- 
tance.  And  dming  tlic  whole  winter  months,  as  well  as  in 
amer  aftcr  every  fail  of  rain,  it  kept  IJ  perdons  fully  em- 
ed. 

n  the  year  ITST  two  new  tenants  agrecd  for  eight  acres  each; 
I78y,  four;  in  17i?9,  eight;  in  1790,  four  tenante  ; — ail  a- 
!ed  for  the  sauic  number  of  acres. 

rhe  whole  moss  was  now  disposed  of,  exccpt  that  part  called 
yjC'Mnss^  which  comprehendcd  about  400  acres.  Ilere  it 
5  twice  the  usua!  doplh  ;  so  fiuid,  thaï  a  pi)lc  mi;j;ht  be  thru^t 
h  one  hand  to  the  botiom  ;  and  the  iiitcrior  part,  for  near  a 
le  broad,  w::b  several  fcel  above  the  Icvcl  of  ail  the  rost  of  the 
ss.  Ilitherto,  tlie  many  fmd  v.u'ious  diificuliies  that  présent* 
thrmselvca,  had  boen  ovcrcomeby  |)crsevcrance  and  expen:e; 
;  hère,  the  cxtraordinary  dcpth  and  çjqaI  fiuidity  of  tlie  m;)^s 
med  to  exclude  ail  possibiliiy  of  admiiting  a  stream  of  wa^r  ; 
1  it  was  the  gênerai  opinion,  that  the  n.0à:>  opérations  i.a.i 
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^ow  arrived  at  their  ne  pltis  uUra^  and  that  this  morass  was 
doomed  to  remain  a  nuisance  for  âges  to  corne. 

To  détail  the  varions  expédients  practised  to  introdoce  t 
stream  of  water  into  this  part  of  the  moss,  would  prore  tedioiu. 
A  thousand  unsuccessiîi]  efforts^  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
considérable  expense^  were  made.  But  the  proprietor  was  d^ 
termined  not  to  be  baffled  ;  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
extraordinary  zcal  and  indefatigable  persévérance  of  his  over- 
seer,  tlie  lato  Mr  Blackadder,  whose  name  cannot  in  jastice  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  in  speaking  of  this  nndertaking.  The 
point  accordingly  was  at  last  gained,  and  a  stream  of  water  was 
orought  in,  ami  carried  fairiy  across  the  centre  of  the  morasi» 
This  is  the  part  of  the  moss  marked  <  Rirkiane  *  on  the  plan. 

The  greatest  obstacle  was  now  indeed  overcome  ;  but  atill  an- 
.other  remained  of  no  small  moment,  namely,  the  discourage- 
ment  given  to  settlers,  from  the  total  impossibility  of  erecting 
habitations  ppon  the  surface  of  this  morass.  To  nnd  a  remedy 
for  this  evil  was  difficult.  Happily,  a  resouiioe  at  last  oocarredL 
This  was  to  bargain  with  a  certain  number  of  the  old  tenants 
M'hose  habitations  were  nearest,  to  take  leases  of  portions  of  the 
Fiow-moss.  But  as  some  additional  aid  was  hère  neœssary,  ît 
was  agreed  that  12/.  Sterling  should  be  gradually  advanced  to 
each  tenant,  till  he  should  accomplish  the  clearing  of  an  acre^ 
for  which  he  or  his  successor  was  bound  to  pay  12s.  of  yeaily 
rent,  equal  to  5  per  cent  on  the  sum  advanced.  When  that 
point  was  gained,  they  were  bound  to  dispose,  as  most  agrée* 
able  to  themselves,  either  of  thcir  oid  or  of  thôr  new  possession^ 
for  its  value,  to  a  purchaser  of  the  iease. 

In  conséquence  of  the  above  arrangement,  dnring  the  year 
1791,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  of  the  old  tenants  agreed,  upon 
the  foresaid  conditions,  for  eight  acres  each  of  the  Flow-moss. 
Thus  1200  acres  were  disposed  of  to  115  tenants;  and  when 
those  thirty-five  tenants  had  each  cleâred  their  acre,  according 
to  agreement,  thirty-five  additional. tenants  were  settled. 

lo  the  leases  already  granted  to  the  tenants  in  the  High  Moss» 
ît  was  afterwards  determined  to  add  a  furtlier  period  of  19  yearSf 
(making,  in  ail,  57  years),  during  which  they  were  to  pay  one 
|i;uinea  per  acre  ;  a  rent  not  much  below  its  value  at  the  time, 
but  greatly  bclow  the  value  to  which  land  has  subsequently  risen. 
This,  it  was  not  doubtcd,  would  prôve  to  the  tenants  â'suffici* 
«nt  incitemcnt  to  continue  their  opérations  till  their  possessions 
are  completely  cleared  from  moss. 

flaving  now  gonc  through,  in  détail,  the  whole  proffress  of 
he  colony  since  the  commencement  of  the  opérations  in  the 
vear  1767,  il  still  remains  to  take  a  gênerai  view  of  the  d&ets 
»  ^#iiirAr    «    liât  estnKIishment. 
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For  severalyears  at  first,  the  water  was  used  chiefly  to  carry 
off  moss,  in  the  forming  of  new  roads^  and  preparing  réservoirs  ; 
which  considerably  retarded  the  principal  objeci  of  gainin^ 
land  for  cultiration.  The  opérations  havey  however,  yearly  ad- 
vanced  with  increasingrapidity»  as  the  settlers  hâve  become  more 
independent  in  their  circumstances,  and  hâve  tbus  been  enabled 
to  dévote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  removal  of  the  moss  ; 
and  particularlvf  in  conséquence  of  greater  facilities  in  point  of 
water,  which  the  proprietor  has  had  it  in  hi»  power  from  time 
to  time  to  afFord  them.  For,  thougb  under  no  obligation  to 
give  them  fiirther  assistance,  he  has  occasionally  expended  con- 
sidérable sums  in  increasing  their  supply  of  water,  and  procur- 
ing  them  other  advantages. 

it  was  a  remark  often  made,  even  by  persons  of  some  obser^ 
vation,  that,  by  coUecting  together  sucn  a  numbcr  of  people, 
Kincardine  would  be  overstocked  with  inhabitaots,  and  the 
conséquence  would  be,  their  becoming  a  burden  on  the  parish  ; 
for  as  the  great  proportion  of  them  were  labourers,  not  ored  to 
aoy  trade,  and  possessed  of  little  stock,  it  was  foreseen  that,  îar 
some  time,  they  could  not  afibrd  to  confine  themselves  solèly  to 
the  moss,  from  which  the  return  must  be  slow,  but  would  be  com-* 
pelled,  for  immédiate  subsistence,  to  work  for  daily  hire.  Happi^ 
Jy,  those  prédictions  hâve  proved  entirely  groundless;  for  such  has 
been  the  growing  demand  for  hands  in  this  country,  that  not 
only  hâve  the  whole  of  thèse  people  found  employment  when- 
ever  they  chose  to  look  for  it,  but  their  wages  hâve  been  yearly 
increasing,  from  the  time  of  their  first  establishment  to  the  year 
1816.  In  short,  they  hâve  proved,  to  the  corner  where  they 
are  set  down,  a  most  usefui  nursery  of  labourers  \  and  those  very 
farniers  who,  at  first,  so  strongly  opposed  their  settlement,  now 
fly  to  them  as  a  sure  resourcc  for  every  purpose  of  agriculture. 
Still  they  consider  the  moss  opérations  as  tneir  principal  busi- 
ness ;  none  pay  them  so  well  i  and,  when  they  do  leave  the  moss 
to  earn  a  little  money,  they  return  with  cheerfulness  to  their 
proper  employment.  The  great  proportion  of  them  hâve  no 
longer  occasion  to  go  ofF  to  other  work,  which  will  soon  be  the 
case  with  the  whole.  Tlieir  original  stock,  indeed,  did  not  of- 
ten exceed  25/.,  and  some  had  not  even  10/.;  but  what  was 
wanting  in  stock  was  compcnsatcd  by  industry  ;  and  many  oi' 
them  are  now  in  very  com  for  table  ci  rcu  m  stances. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants,  njue-tenths  were  Hi;;hlanders 
from  the  neighbourîng  parîshesof  Callander,  Balquhidder,  &c.  ; 
most  of  whom,  if  they  had  not  found  an  aisyluni  hère,  must  pro- 
bablv  hâve  emigrated  to  America  ^ — a  subcr,  frugal,  and  in- 
dubtrioub  pcoplo,  who,  iaurcJ  to  hardahipsi  lu  their  own  cov il- 
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try,  werc  peculiarly  qualified  to  encounter  so  arduous  an  un- 
clertaking.  Froni  this  circumstance,  too,  arose  a  very  happy 
conséquence  ;  that  wearinc  a  différent  garb,  and  speaking  a 
difTcrent  lantrunge  froin  the  pcople  amongst  whom  they  were 
settled,  they  coiisidered  themselves  in  a  manncr  as  one  family 
cmiprrnted  to  a  forei^n  land.  Ând  hence,  upon  ail  occasions 
of  difficulty,  they  wcnt  with  alacrity  to  each  other's  relief.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  hclieved  that  there  is  not  anywhcre  to  be  found 
a  more  quiet  and  îndustrious  population,  or  onc  in  ail  respects 
more  easily  governed.  The  régulations  concerning  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  watcr  (a  matter  of  infinité  importance  to 
the  tenants),  hâve  bcen  attended  with  some  întrîcacy  and  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  trifling  disputes  wilh  each  other  to  which  this 
has  occasionally  ^iven  rise,  bave  always  becn  arrangea  by  the 
baron  bailiie  wiihout  much  trouble  or  expense,  assisted  by  the 
birlcymen  of  the  district  (a  sort  of  arbiters  or  référées  named  by 
the  proprietor  or  his  bailiie),  whose  award  they  are  bound  by 
theîr  Icnscs  to  obey. 

Some  of  the  tenants  hâve  occasionally  spent  their  smàll  stocks» 
and  cvcn  run  a  little  in  debt  ;  but  in  this  case,  or  whan,  from 
âge,  or  any  other  good  cause,  they  havc  wished  to  leave  the 
moss,  they  hâve  been  pennilted  to  sell  theîr  tacks,  upon  condi- 
tion of  the  purchaser  beîng  a  person  approved  of  by  the  pro- 
prietor.    By  this  mcans,  a  new  and  better  inhabîtant  is  gained. 

Some  bave  even  made  a  kind  of  trade  of  selling  ;  insomuch» 
that  from  the  year  1774  to  the  ycar  1792,  no  fewer  than  fifly 
sales  took  place,  producing,  in  ail,  the  sum  of  849Z.  Sterling. 
Since  that  pcriod,  the  réversion  of  the  leases  has  tripled  in  va- 
hic  ;  and  thcrc  bave  bcen  a  number  of  sales,  which  provC)  from 
tîme  to  time,  a  scasonablc  recruit  to  the  colony. 

The  number  of  ihe  settlers  is  productive  of  an  excellent  ef- 
fcct,  that  although  some  arc  gencrally  absent,  enough  still  re- 
iiiain  to  occupy  the  water  constantly.  In  a  favourable  day, 
ihcrc  may  bc  scen  hundreds,  mcn,  women,  and  children,  la- 
bouring  with  the  utmost  assiduity  ;  and,  before  proper  réser- 
voirs werc  mnde  to  rctain  the  niglit  water,  they  hâve  trequently 
Been  discovcrcd  working  by  nioonlight.  Auolher  happy  con- 
séquence arisin^r  from  their  numbers,  is  the  grcat  quantity  of 
moss  tl^y  consume  for  fuel  ;  and  the  advantage  of  providing 
their  fuel  so  easily  is  very  great.  Many  of  iheui  prépare  pcat 
ibr  sale,  which  they  dispose  of  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  the  vil- 
lages of  Dounc,  Dunblane,  &c.  to  a  considérable  value. 

The  quantity  of  moss  that  one  man  can  move  in  a  day,  by 
the  mode  of  working  aiready  mentioned,  is  surprising  ;  wheu 
\c  -Tiprf^  F  't^  ^Q  interruption,  scldoni  less  than  4-.S  cubic  yards. 
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each  weîghing  90  stones.  Thns,  ihe  weijrht  of  moss  moveci  per 
day  is  no  less  ihan  4-320  stoncs.  The  operator  must  submit  to 
be  wet  from  morning  to  night.  But  habit  reconciles  him  to 
this  inconvcnience  ;  wbile  his  hoiise  and  arable  land  fill  his  eye 
and  chcer  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  found  that  the  heaith  of  ihe  in- 
habitants is  in  the  sniallest  degree  injured,  either  by  the  nature 
of  ihe  work,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  moss.  On  the  contrary,  the 
antiseptic  quality  of  the  moss  tends  to  chock  the  progrcss  of  ia- 
fectious  diseases. 

The  moss,  whcn  contrasted  with  the  rîch  lands  surroundîng 
ît,  before  llie  improvements  commenced,  h  ad  a  vcry  dreary  a|)- 
pcarance,  from  the  grent  extent  of  the  flat  and  barren  wastc. 
The  scène  is  now  completely  changed.  At  the  time  of  the  po- 
pulation survey  in  1811,  the  moss  containcd  186  fkmilies;  423 
malcs,  463  fcmalcs — 886  in  ail.  Since  ihat  titne,  littJe  change 
bas  laken  place  in  the  population  ;  but,  it  may  bc  obscrved, 
that  tlip  survey  wns  taken  at  a  season  of  the  year  whcn  a  good 
niany  of  the  inhabitants  were  from  liomc,  cngaged  in  labour  in 
dill'crcnt  parts  of  the  country.  By  the  last  measurement,  in 
1813,  the  arable  land  cleared  from  moss  amountcd  to  817  acres,, 
2  roods,  Scots  measure  ;  and,  by  stating  the  extent  of  ground 
annuîilly  gained  during  the  last  four  years,  at  33  acres  a  year 
as  the  avera^o,  which  is  rathcr  undcrrating  it,  the  wholc  land 
now  cleared  from  moss  cannot  be  less  îhan  950  acres. 

The  engraved  plan  shows  the  proportion  whicli  the  clay  or 
cleared  land  bore  to  the  remaining  moss  in  1813,  and  points  out 
the  water  courses,  the  différent  roads  across  the  moss,  and  the 
lancs  or  districts  into  which  the  possessions  are  divided  ;  eacli 
tenantes  possession  being  distinguished  by  a  number  corrc- 
Fponding  to  the  rental-book.  The  List  leascs  in  Kîrklnnc 
(which  was  the  jRr^tr- moss)  will  not  expire  till  the  year  1855; 
whcn  the  whole  will  undoubtedly  let  for  as  high  a  ront  as  any 
of  the  adjoining  farms.  But,  in  the  mcan  time,  tho  oldor  Icases 
will  gradually  fall  ;  and  the  rcnt  even  of  those  in  the  third  pe- 
riod  of  19  years,  begins  already  to  afr.»rd  sonie  recompense  for 
the  expcnditure. 

lîefore  ihe  formation  of  lanes  and  road*?,  and  wliile  yet  no 
ground  was  cleared,  the  first  settlcrs  were  obligcd  to  crccr  their 
hoiises  upon  the  surface  of  the  moss.  Its  sohness  and  situation 
denied  ail  access  to  stones.  iSettlers,  thercfore,  were  obligcd  to 
oiîsiruct  their  houses  of  other  niaterials.  Upon  thcLow  Moss, 
thcre  was  fjund  for  this  purpose  great  plenly  of  sod  or  turf; 
whicli,  accordingly,  the  tenants  used  for  the  walls  of  their 
hou-cs.  For  the  rudeness  of  the  fabric,  nature,  in  somc  niea- 
fîure,  conipcT.sated,  by  covcring  the  outside  with  a  luxuîiaut 
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growth  of  licatb,  and  othcr  moorish  plants,  which  had  a  very 
picturcsque  appearance. 

But  upon  tnc  Higli  Moss  therc  was  no  sod  to  be  found, 
There  the  tenant  liad  to  fro  difTerently  to  work.  Having 
chosen  a  proper  situation  For  his  hoi^,  he  first  dug  four 
trenches  down  to  the  clay,  so  as  to  separate  from  the  rest  of 
tbc  moss  a  solhl  mass  sufHciently  large  for  his  intended  house« 
This  being  done,  he  thcn  scooped  ont  the  middie  of  the  mass, 
Icaving  on  ail  sides  the  thickness  of  three  feet.for  #alis,  over 
ivhich  he  thrcw  a  roof,  such  as  that  by  which  other  cottages 
are  commonly  covercd. 

Upon  the  softest  parts  of  the  moss,  even  those  walls  coald 
not  be  obtaîned.  In  such  places,  the  houses  were  built  with 
peat  dug  out  of  the  moss,  and  closcly  compressed  together 
wbilc  in  a  humid  state.  *  It  was  necessary  even  to  faty  upon 
the  surface  a  platform  of  boards,  to  prevent  the  walk  from 
sinking  ;  which  they  hâve  frequcntly  donc,  wben  thaï  précau- 
tion was  neglected.  After  ail,  to  stamp  with  the  foot  wonld 
siiake  the  whole  fubric,  as  wcll  as  the  moss,  for  fifty  yards  a- 
round.  This,  at  first,  startlcd  the  people  a  good  dèal  i  bat 
custom  soon  rendered  it  familiur. 

Or  those  original  dwcllings,  hardly  an  example  now  remains. 
As  soon  as  they  clcared  a  little  ground,  they  built  houses  of 
brick,  whcn  the  proprictor  a  second  time  furnished  them  with 
timlx^r  gratis,  and  aiso  rclicved  them  entirely  from  the  payment 
of  the  burdeusome  tax  upon  bricks  ;  a  tax  which  cerfaîmy  was 
never  intended  to  faii  on  such  poor  industrious  adventurers, 
and  whichy  without  this  assistance  would  bave  proved  a  most 
ciFectual  bar  to  the  cmployment  of  thèse  materîals.  Many  of 
them  liavc  now  built  theiiiselvcs  stone  houses,  access  to  the 
quarries  in  the  neiglibourhood  being  opened  up  by  the  im* 
proverP'^n^    >'  ihc  roads. 

^  Q.^M  ^Jvantagc  to  the  moss  tenants  is  derived  firom  the 
r  •••  ipike  road  which  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  moss; 
Al'  •  ôensibic  were  ibev  of  its  vilnc,  that,  when  the  making  of 
tf  -•■  -v.  vnc  ot  r-»ie  «^inv  -..b»fii  .  dicy  brought  thc  proprletor 
1-  •  ^'ii .  -■l'^t  u"-  M.-  •  iï  '  Inscription  of  JOOguineas  to  aid 
û.      r,%'  <K      le      .i.M^->'lU-     '  r    -vithout  calling  for  thdr 

^t .11.  •         i,-.n*rK    *     -t     jA-  "  ■*-  /a    'icyo^d  hîs  proportioR 

.<     .iiv    ...,   .f  .-   .     "ibi-     -'*— ^^^ 

I  uin  vtûcj  lâv..  -i/»)i;    -    *^     .uoroii..,   upon  the  sun&ije  of  whîcbf 
'i  lia.     i^'-'T'l'-  bee»     «b»«-ervcît         vcsa    mpossible  to  erect  houses  ia 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  a  Chqff-Cuiter  made  by  Mr  Dcmnie  of  Aberdeen  /  anâ 
of  the  Achantages  of  usitig  this  Implement, 

Sir,  Keith'Hall,  ^Sth  Aprîl,  1817.   ' 

I  BEG  leave  to  statei  in  your  useful  Work,  an  important 
addition  whicih  I  bave  got  lately  made  to  my  thrashin^mill. — 
It  is  a  chafT-cutter,  for  catting  hay  or  straW  into  chaiF.  I  was 
induced  to  make  this  addition,  n'om  reâding  the  advantageâ 
of  this  implementy  in  Mr  Yonng's  excellent  accôunt  of  the  agri- 
calturc  of  Norfolk.  I  there  observed,  that  Mr  Burton  of  Lang* 
ley  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  cutting  hay  into  chaff,  that  ne 
gives  his  horses  nothing  else;  and  ibund  that  a  bushel  of  14*  Iib« 
eut  in  this  way,  would  go  as  far  as  30  uncut.  I  learned  also 
that  another  Norfolk  farmer,  Mr  Kerrick  of  Harsleton,  had  at- 
tached  a  very  powerful  chaff-cutter  to  his  malt-mill^  and  found 
the  saving  of  hay  at  least  one  fourth. 

Abont  four  years  ago,  when  I  got  my  thrashing-mill  erected^ 
I  desired  the  mill-wrights  to  attach  a  chafi^utter  to  it.  Thev 
did  so  ;  but  it  did  not  answer,  and  I  was  much  disappointed. 
Last  summer,  Mr  John  Downie,  miil-wright  in  Aberdeen,  who 
had  been  a  class  companion  to  one  of  my  sons,  both  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  city,  and  at  Marischal  Collège,  happent 
ing  to  call  at  my  house,  I  showed  him  my  thrashing-mill,  and 
asked  him  if  he  eould  make  any  improvement  on  my  chaff- 
cutter,  or  build  me  a  neve  one,  in  the  very  small  space  of  baril 
that  was  left  for  containing  it.  He  said  he  thought  that  hé 
could  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  he  has  completely  succeed* 
ed  in  making  a  new  one. 

It  stands  near  the  door  of  my  bam,  between  the  side  of  thé 
feeding  board  and  bam  wall  ;  and  occupies  a  space  of  only 
5  feetîong  by  3)  broad.  It  is  connected  with  the  iying  shaft 
of  the  min  by  means  of  two  bevel  wheels,  (one  of  18  inches,  and 
one  of  a  foot  diameter),  and  an  nniversid  joint  ;  and  can  be  ei*^ 
ther  wrought  along  with  the  thrashing-mill,  or  by  itself.  It 
has  two  large  circular  knives,  (each  13  inches  long  and  5  inches 
broad),  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  fly-whed'of  3}  feet  in  diameter. 
The  straw  is  brought  forward  to  the  knives  by  means  of  two 
fluted  roUers,  which  bring  it  forward  about  half  an  inch  along 
the  box  in  which  it  is  laid,  for  every  stroke  of  the  knife  ;  so 
ihat  by  every  révolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  two  cuttings  of  about 
liaif  an  inch  long,  and  threc  inches  deep,  are  made  ;  and  thèse 
VOL.  xxviii,  >'0.  Ti,  S 
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cattings  are  <A  an  equal  length  ;  about  five-eigbths  oî  an  inch 
being  eut  off  by  the  knives,  as  they  are  driveo  ibrward  bv  the 
rollers.  The  inives  are  sliarpened  occasionally,  when  lois  ia 
necessary,  by  a  common  scvthe  stone. 

When  the  thrashing-tnilf  is  aiso  going^  two  bonea  are  nsed  ; 
and  the  chaiT-cutting  makes  but  a  very  small  addition  to  their 
labour.  When  the  mill  is  set  off,  whiâi  is  eaaily  done»  a  single 
horse  can  work  the  chafif-cutter,  and  can  eut  within  tbe  hour 
12  stones  of  20iib.  Dutch,  or  22  Englisb,  or  19  busheb  of 
14^  Âvoirdup<»s  pounds  each.  If  I  had  not  been  particnlarly 
straitened  for  barn-room»  owing  to  my  thrashing^mill  being 
ahready  biiill  ;  or  if  I  had  required  a  more  powerfal  machine^ 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  knives,  and  tbe  size  cS  the  flj^ 
wheel,  a  chafi^tter  could  easily  hâve  been  made»  on  the  same 

Îrinciples»  to  eut  40  bushels  of  ehaff  within  the  hoor.    But  wbat 
hâve  is  sufficient  for  niy  farm. 

I  consider  my  chaif«cutter,  in  its  présent  improved  staiey  ta 
be  bighly  advantageous.  I  will  not  say  with  Mr  Burton,  thaï 
H  pounds  of  hay  eut  into  chaff  will  |p  as  fur  as  SO  pounds  no* 
eut.  But  I  can  assert  with  Mr  Kerrickf  that  it  ia  a  saving  of 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  hay.  Besides,  if  straw  is  eut  Inthis 
way,  wheat  straw,  and  other  kinds  whidhi  the  cattle  would  not 
eatr  can  be  used  by  them  ;  and  a  &nner  can  mix  hts  hay  and 
straw  in  wbat  proportion  he  pleases  for  his  diflferent  kinds  of 
stock  ;  and  always  should  mix  a  quantity  of  eut  hay  with  ail 
the  eom  which  ne  gives  to  his  horses,  as  this  obliges  the  horse 
fo  chew  his  corut  and  not  to  swallow  it  unbroken.  lo  evenr 
ifiew,  it  is  an  important  addition  to  a  thrashing-miil  ;  whicn 
in  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  defray  the  expeiiae  of  its 
érection. 

As  Mr  Downie  has  been  so  successfui  in  making  my  diaff- 
cutter,  I  owe  it  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  recommend 
him  to  those  who  may  wish  lo  bave  such  an  article.  In  this 
part  of  the  island,  his  invention  is  not  worth  tbe  expansé  of  a 
patent  ;  but  so  ueeful  a  discovery  ought  to  be  the  meana  of  pro* 
curing  employment  to  an  ingénions  man,  who  haa  been  anocesa- 
fui  in  mâking  the  first  chaff-cutter  in  this  part  of  tbe  island  that 
was  attached  to  a  tbrashing-mill. 

The  expense  of  making  such  an  impleroent  will  vary  with  its 
power  of  executing  work,  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  )  and  if  a 
ihrashing-machine  is  erected,  with  a  chaff-cutter  originaUj  al« 
lached  to  it,  may  be  only  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant» 

Geo.  S&emb  ICura* 
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TO  THE  CONDÛCTOR  OF  THE  FARMÊr's  MAGASINE* 

On  Planting  Trees. 

Flumina  amemt  nbxuque  inglorius. — ^Viro.  Gxorg. 

SiBt  9thJimef  )817.  ^ 

A  CERTAIN  aotbor  observes,  that  an  ettate  that  is  destî* 
tntc  oF  wood  is  naked  and  coid,  and  is  not  only  in  want  of  or« 
nament,  but  also  in  want  of  some  of  the  neoessaries  of  life  $ 
whereas  Woods  enrich  the  oMrner,  and  afford  beautj  and  ttitiit^ 
nienoe  to  ail  around. 

It  were  neediess  to  amplify  thb  observation  ;  for  ever^  one 
must  be  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  treea^  ana  how 
nuch  a  country  well  woodcd  attracts  his  esteem. 

My  attention  was  led  to  the  aobject  of  trees,  by  obaerving,  tp 
a  late  Magazine,  a  paper  On  Planting  Trees,  by  a  gentleman 
who  subscribes  himselt  ^  An  Escperienced  Planter.  '  As  I  have^ 
within  thèse  last  score  or  two  of  years»  been  a  sort  of  amateur 
of  trees,  and  directed  the  planting  of  many  thousands  of  theni 
on  a  considérable  extent  of  ground,  I  was  désirons,  as  I  àm 
atill  so,  to  hear  ail  that  an  Experienced  Planter  could  suggèlc  ; 
but  in  the  papcr  in  Question,  I  regret  to  fiod  he  bas  confineti 
his  observations  to  tne  condemning  of  the  practtce  of  miidng 
différent  sorts  of  trees  together  in  the  same  plantation,  when  I 
bave  no  donbt  he  might  bave  given  much  important  informa* 
tion  on  other  suhjects  coonected  with  planting. 
,  The  Experieneul  Planter  observes,  that  *  in  the  gênerai  mâr 

*  nagement  of  woods,  tbcre  is  a  very  great  error  in  mhrïng  àll 

*  sorts  of  trees  togethen  It  seems  tu  bave  beeh  ahno^  the  ùdî* 
'  versai  practice  to  mix  manv  sorts  together,  with  the  intentidiÂi 

*  of  securing  a  full  crop  oh  the  grouod,  undef  the  idea,  tirât  if 
<  one  sort  failed,  another  might  grow  s  But^  by  that  method/ 
(hc  adds)  *  it  is  évident  that  the  utmost  extent  nieitber  of  profit 

*  Dor  of  ornament  is  attained.  ' 

Me  proceeds  funher  to  explain  what  he  means  hf  seCurïh^  a 
fiiU  crop  on  the  ground,  by  observing — •  To  make  the  absurdr- 

*  ty  of  indiscriminate  mixture  of  plants  appear  more  cfear,  t 
^  need  only  observe  how  ridiculoiis  and  unproSttfble  it  wouid  bé 

*  for  a  fariner,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  crop  in  his  fields,  to 
'  plant  potatoes,  turnips  and  cafrots,  in  mixtirre.  ' 

It  bas  been  my  practice^  howevef^  Sir,  in  moii  case?,  to  mim 
a  tariety  of  trees  together,  #ilfa  the  intention  of  seccfring  a  fuU 
çrop  on  the  groimd,  undci^  the  idet»  that,  if  one  ^rt  faikdy 

S  d 
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other  mi^ht  ^row  ;  nnd  I  see  nothing  in  the  argument  in  this 
paper,  to  induce  me  to  aller  this  practire.  It  is  indeed  qnite 
plain,  that  as  some  trees  grow  more  rapidly  than  others,  thosc 
that  grow  fast  are  encmies  to  tlip  slow  growers  ;  but  the  remedy 
is,  cither  to  plant  wider,  or  to  remove  the  least  useFuI.  Itis 
not,  liowever,  for  the  purpose,  as  seems  insinuated  by  the  £x- 
perienced  Planter,  of  having  as  many  trees  as  possible  on  a  ^v- 
en  space  of  groiind,  that  I  do  so, — ihoui/h,  evcn  on  that  matter, 
there  is  room  for  argument,  as  différent  niants  appear  to  relish 
différent  food  in  the  saine  soîl  ;  but  bccause  I  am  ignorant  what 
trees  suit  my  soi]  and  climate  best. 

Accordingly,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  supposed  foolish  farin- 
er above  notice  d,  if  I  had  ne  ver  tried  to  raise  on  my  grounds 
potatoes,  turnîps  or  carrots  ;  and-were  thèse  crops  so  long  in 
ripening,  that  I  could  not  expect  to  reap  them  in  the  short 
span  of  my  existence,  I  would  plant  the  mixture^  and  let  siich 
only  of  the  plants  remain  as  throve  best.  It  is  absurd  to  allow 
a  crop  to  reniai n  during  a  lifetime,  that  is  never  probably  to 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  Yet  how  oftcn  do  we  see 
old  plantations  of  trees  ail  of  one  sort,  which,  being  quite  un- 
buitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  are  destined  never  to  grow  to 
be  good  for  any  usefui  purpose.  My  maxim  hère  is,  according 
to  the  lesson  of  good  Saint  Paul|  to  try  ail  things»  and  hold  by 
that  which  is  best. 

*  Nec  vero  terra  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt  ; 
Fluminibus  Salices^  crassisque  paludibus  alni 
Nasciintury  stériles  saxosis  montibus  omit 
IdUora  Mijriœis  Uciissima  ;  dcuique  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  colles  y  aquilonem  etfrigora  taxi,  ' 
^Ilie  life  Qp  tnan  is  too  shoi  t,  when  compared  to  that  of  a  tree, 
to  hâve  formcd  one  experienced  planter,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  world  yet.     \Ve  see  it  certain,  that  some  trees  thrive  in  wec 
grounds,  and  others  in  dry  places,  in  gênerai.     But  how  to  ad* 
apt  trees  to  sites  and  soiis  and  climates,  the  very  best  suitable  for 
them,  xvi/h  discriminât  ing  accnracy^  no  man,  as  far  as  I  hâve 
read  or  heard,  evcr  attempted  to  teach.     We  must  continue, 
therefore,  to  hâve  recourse  to  the  poor  expédient  of  wasting  a 
number  of  good  plants  and  seeds  in  almost  every  plantation,  in 
hopes  of  those  sorts  thriving  best,  that  arc  beat  suitcd  by  Nature 
for  the  soil  and  climate.     General  and  vague  directions  as  fo 
soil  and  climate  are  ail  that  havo  hitherto  been  attempted  by 
planters  ;  and  the  most  experienced  of  them  know  they  can  go 
no  further,  for  even  language  is  déficient  to  convcy  any  pcrfect- 
ly  exact  description  of  boils.     Those  of  the  writcrs  on  planting 
Viho  hâve  least  knowledge  and  expérience  on  thèse  sul)}ectS|  ge- 
'lerally  say  the  most  on  them,  and  show  nio^t  confidence  in  Cheir 
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Evelyn,  in  lus  Sllva»  says,  *  Try  ail  sorts  of  seeds,  and  by 

*  their  thriving  you  shall  best  discern  what  are  the  most  proper 
^  kînds  for  the  grounds  ;  and  of  thèse  design  the  main  of  your 

*  plantation.  Try  ail  soils,  and  fit  the  species  to  their  natures. 
'  Beech,  hazel  and  holly^  affect  grave!  and  gritty  ;  and,  if  mix- 
'  cd  with  loam,  oak,  ash  and-  clm.  In  stifF  ground,  plant  ash 
'  and  hornbeam  ;  and  in  light  feeding  groiind  or  loam,  any  sort 
'  whatever.     In  the  lower  and  wetter  iands,  aquatics.  * 

An  emineni  wrîter,  who  treats  expressiy  of  planting  and  rural 
ornament  (Marshall)  seems  to  hâve  on ly  one  short  paragraph  on 
the  important  subject  of  soil  and  climate.  Under  the  article  of 
Woodiands,  he  says,  ^  With  respect  to  soil  and  situation)  the 
'  elm,  the  chcsnut,  the  walnut  and  the  cherryi  require  a  good 

*  soil  and  mild  situation.  The  aquatics  should  be  confined  tO 
'  inoist  low  grounds,  and  the  beech  and  larch  to  bleak  and  bar* 

*  ren  places  ;  whilst  the  oak  and  ash  can  accommodate  them- 

*  selvcs  to  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  though  they  seldom  rise 
^  to  profit  on  bleak  and  barren  sites.  ' 

But  the  Experienced  Planter  thinks  that  a  mixcd  plantation 
is  less  ornamentalf  as  well  as  less  profitable^  than  a  wood  planted 
ail  of  one  sort.  Hère,  indeed,  we  must  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  *  de  gustibus  non  disputandum  ;  '  but,  in  my  opi* 
nion,  a  variety  of  trces  is  very  ornamental.  I  would  therefore 
liavc,  in  cvcry  plantation,  if  possible,  trees  of  every  figure»  co- 
Jour,  smell,  shapc  and  tint  of  ieaf. 

Dr  Smith,  in  an  Essay  on  raising  Timber  in  the  Highiands 
of  Scotland,  observes,  '  The  beech,  the  lime,  the  plane  and  the 

*  chesnut,  hâve  bcen  also  found  to  thrive  in  many  parts  of  the 
'  Highiands,  though  they  are  not  natives  ;  and  add  much  to  the 
'  majesty,  beauty  and  variety,  of  any  plantation.  '  The  tinta 
(says  Marshall)  ought  to  be  as  wild  and  varions  as  the  evening 
sky  tinged  by  the  setting  sun. 

From  an  experienced  planter,  it  might  be  a  desideratum  to 
liave  his  opinion  on  the  controversy  about  the  propriety  of  thick 
or  thin  planting  in  gênerai.  (Vid.  your  Magazine,  Vol.  XI V^ 
p.  303,  400,  40*.     Vol.  XV,  p.  165. 

It  is  said  on  the  one  side,  that  young  trees  planted  closely  do 
more  good,  by  protecting  one  another  from  the  storms,  than  any 
liarm  they  do  by  keeping  food  and  air  from  each  other  ;  and  that 
>«ature  plants  thickly,  as  ail  full  grown  natural  woods  are  thickets. 
While,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged,  that  young  trees  do  not 
protect  each  other  i^ooner  than  they  do  one  another  harm,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  planted  in  gênerai  so  thick  as  they  corn-- 
monly  are,  exccpting  always  the  case  of  certain  exposed  situa- 
tbns^  and  other  particular  cases.   That  the  best  and  most  beau*. 
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tiful  ttees  ftre  always  fotind  growin;;  smgly,  or  in  atrenoes  or 
hedge-rows,  where  thejr  never  were  protected  by  «ach  othcr* 
That  it  is  a  mistake,  to  say,  Nature  plants  thickly  ;  for  any  per> 
son  that  bas  observed  the  progress  of  a  natural  wood»  must  bave 
perceivcd,  that  ît  is  at  first  a  fcw  straggling  trees  spread  over  a 
vide  surface,  and  very  différent  from  trees  planted  ail  at  oncff 
at  two,  three,  or  four  feet  sépara  te,  where  each  begim  innw- 
diately  to  contend  with  the  othcr  for  its  life.  The  first  widetv 
spread  secds,  dropt  in  a  field  that  is  to  become  a  natural  woooi 
reniain  for  ever  masters  of  the  field,  as  far  as  they  can  stretcfa, 
till  they  die  of  âge,  keeping  ail  around  them  dwarfs  tili  they  are 
removed,  when  others  résume  their  places. 

The  Sound  observation  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  on  close  planting, 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Every  one  that  plants  thick|  pro- 
poses to  thin  in  time, — but  who  does  it  ? 

Were  I  to  présume  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  sul^^ct,  I 
^rould  do  it  with  the  utmost  donbt  and  hésitation.  I  sball,  at 
présent,  only  dare  to  make  a  few  observations. 

I  hâve  seen  plantations  on  low  and  sheltcred  situations,  where, 
on  accèurit  of  the  length  of  the  grass  and  wecds  natural  to  the 
ground,  the  young  trees,  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.  when  planted, 
weré  twoor  tnree  feet  long,  yet  thèse  were  placed  withm  three 
feet  of  each  other.  Who  can  doubt  the  absurdity  of  planting 
so  closely  in  such  a  case  ? 

Now,  Mr  Marshall  says,  (whnt  is  a  weII*known  fact),  that 

the  usual  final  space  allbwed  to  timber  trees  is  thirty  feet  ;  but 

he  is  of  opinion  that  two  rods   (tbirty-threc  feet)  wiU  not, 

when  the  trees  hâve  fully  formed  their  heads,  be  found  too  wide 

a  space;  therefore,  such  a  plantation  as  I  hâve  describcd,  will 

still  require  much  thinning,  though  the  trees  are  planted  at 

twelve  feet  apart.    Pr  Plôtt  tâkes  notice  of  an  oak  at  Rycote, 

that  extendea  its  arms  fifty-fout  feet.     Maundrell  relates  that 

therc  are  cédars  of  Lebanon  37  yards  in  the  spread  of  their 

boughs  ;  and  1  hâve  in  my  own  garden,  a  péar  tree,  (which  is 

not  naturally  one  of  the  largest  sort  of  trees),  that  extends  on 

^he  wall  fifty  feet.    If  the  soi!  and  climate  is  good,  I  therefore 

^hink  great  room  should  be  givcn  to  timber  trees,  and  perfaaps 

rnore  tban^r  Marshall  proposes,  as  a  gênerai  ruie.    The  Cow» 

rfaorpe  oak  extends  its  principal  iimb  sixtcen  jrards  from  the  bole^ 

Again,  I  bave  seen  a  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  madë  bn  a  level 

'Ooor,  not  in  a  very  hi(^h  or  cxposcd  situation,  the  young  plants 

leing,  when  planted,  tour  years  ok),  and  placed  at  two  feet  dis- 

^nce  from  each  other.    Surely  there  is  a  great  waste  of  plants 

md  labour  in  such  a  caae  as  this,  where  I  apprehend  two  years 

M  ^eedlinc^s,  planted  at  6  or  8  feet  apart,  would  bave  becn  bet- 
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ter  mansgemcnt  ;— at  lea«t  Cbat  is  Sir  Cedl  WrMf's  method,  as 
!  tkmk  k  stated  in  the  communications  te  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Also  Dr  Watson»  late  Bistiop  of  Llandafl^  w1k>  plani» 
éd  mountaîns  near  Winandermere,  many  hnndred  feet  4ri>ove 
aea-levei,  with  krches  (which  ara  tbriving}^  placed  them  6  feet 
apart  at  planting* 

I  do  not  conceal  tfaat  aImo«C  ail  narserymen  and  gardenera 
recommend  dose  pianting  on  almost  every  ami  and  riluation. 
Boutcher,  who  wrote  a  trealisa  in  1775  on  forest  trees»  gires  it 
as  his  opinicMit  that  plantations  diould  be£>nned  of  ^eea  4  or  5 
^cars  oid,  plaoed  at  Si  feet  distance.  Pontey  recommends  piant- 
ing at  4*  feet  apart,  whicb,  lie  says,  will  reqiiire  2722  plants  for 
a  statute  acre  i  and  a  late  emincnt  nurseryman  admed  me,  when 
I  first  began  to  plant,  to  place  the  trees  at  less  than  two  feet 
distance  irom  each  other,  wîtbonl  any  diserimînatmi  of  dimate 
or  exposure* 

The  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  who^  in  1815p  wrote  «  shofC 
trtatise  on  forest  treas,  entiteled  *  InstmclioBs  to  Foieatera,' jusdy 
obsenres,  that  tboc^  sheber  b  désirable  for  treeSf  yet  light  and 
air  are  no  less  so.  Indaed«  withont  lig^t  and  air,  no  trees  wiH 
grow  to  their  proper  size  or  beasity  i  ud  it  isKibvioQathat  iti* 
a  geoeral  enror  to  make  plantatîona  too  dose. 

A.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCrOE  OF  THE  FâRMER's  lIAGAZOnU 

9fi  Ragmoriê  and  Ht  Siamrodt. 

Sir,  ll/iJim^t  1617. 

Pastures  of  do^renly  fiurmers  of  ligbt  soil  are  roack  orer« 
nui  with  ragworts.  The  late  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Oentlemaa 
Fermer,  advised  the  same  expédient  to  keep  thèse  large  weeds 
dowQ,  as  the  <  Hinter  '  in  your  laie  Magasine,  via.  to  introdoce 
sheep  on  sucb  pastures.  Someâmes,  howerer,  the  endosBres 
for  hilack  cattle,  are  not  adapted  for  sheep.  Moraover,  die  re- 
Died  V  propoaed  is  not  quite  effectuai  ;  for  sheep  do  not  seem  ta 
rdisfa  ragworts,  when  accnstomed  to  them,  excqit  a  little  in 
spring.  But  thèse  weeds  are  easâly  oalled  up,  with  their  roots, 
by  the  band  ;  and  if  this  work  is  performed  carefuUy  before  thdr 
seed  is  ripe,  for  two  or  three  summers  ;  or  if  th^  are  mowed 
for  a  greater  number,  they  may  be  extirpated. 

The  Hinter  quotes  Witbering^s  Arrangement,  for  the  Bol»- 
nical  name  of  the  ragwort.  If  ne  had  looked  at  the  next  page 
9f  the  same  author,  he  wovid  hâve  scen»  that  Dr  Witheriog 
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quotes  tlie  authorSty  of  the  ^eat  Lînnœus  for  the  foDowing  ao» 
count  of  that  plant.  ^  Horses  and  s/ieep  refuse  it.  Cow's  ara 
*  not  fond  of  it.  ' 

The  Hinter  wishes  to  be  informed  what  is  the  botanical  name 
of  the  Shnmrock.  I  understand  the  Shamrock  to  be  the  Irish 
name  of  White  Clcnyer^  the  trijblium  repcm  of  Linnœus.  You 
know  the  white  âowers  of  this  plant  hâve  a  delîcioua  flavonr. 
Likewise  the  spontaneous  growth  of  white  clover  beinf(  a  teit 
of  good  pasture  land,  seems  to  entitle  Green  Erin  to  çlaim  thîi 
plant  as  a  suitable  emblem.  A.  S. 


TO  TUE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On  Warrants  to  Searcb  foi-  Stokn  Goods* 

SiR, 

As  evcry  measure  respecting  the  protection  or  recoveiT 
of  property  is  matter  of  gênerai  intereett  I  conceive  you  win 
not  think  your  pages  misemployed  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  subject  of  Warrants  of  Search  for  Stolen  Gooda. 

It  had  long  bcen  the  practice  of  this  county,  that  aingle  Jus- 
tices granted  gênerai  warrants^  in  the  case  of  stolen  goods,  for 
s^carching  a  whole  parish,  or  more  than  one  parish,  or  even 
tlie  whole  county,  in  cases  where  the  goods  abstracted  were 
casily  or  speedily  transportable  to  great  distances:  And»  in 
instances  of  the  latter  kind,  the  Justices  of  neighbouring 
counties  made  no  scruple  of  backing  such  warrants  with  their 
authority,  and  extending  the  right  of  search  through  the  whole 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Even  so  late  as  the  month  of  June 
1816,  a  warrant  to  search  through  the  whole  of  two  contiguous 
parishes  was  granted  by  one  of  our  Justices,  whose  knowledge 
of  law  no  one  wili  call  in  question. 

That  there  exisis  any  positive  law  establishing  a  power  injus- 
tices of  the  Pcace  to  grant  warrants  for  a  gênerai  search^  none 
I  bclieve  will  afBrm  :  But,  that  uniform  gênerai  practice  esta- 
blibhcs  common  or  consuetudinary  law,  ^  few  I  believe  will  de- 
jy.  High  notions  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  do  indeed 
.itrongly  militate  against  extensive  powers  of  police  :  Thcre  ar^ 
'lowever,  supposable  cases,  in  whicn  such  notions  must  of  neces- 
sity  bend  a  little  to  indispensable  expediency  ;  and,  whatever 
objections  may  be  started  in  thcory,  certain  I  am  that  this  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  Peebles*shire  Justices,  never  was  in  fact  at- 
.cnded  with  any  sensible  inconveniènce,  and,  of  course,  was  ne^ 
ver  roip^t>>aer<  of  as  a  grievance.    Indeed,  |i  gênerai  warrani 
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to  searcl),  fixes  no  sti^a  of  suspicion  upon  any  parilcular  in« 
divicliial  ;  and  as,  without  doubt,  the  injured  person  will  ^Iways 
give  a  private  liint  of  his  own  privatc  suspicion  to  the  exécutera 
of  tlie  searcby  the  great  buik  of  those  comprehended  undcr  the 
warrant  can  mcet  with  vcry  litde  molestation  from  a  scarch» 
which,  in  their  case,  is  merely  nominal  ;  whiist,  at  same  timey 
those  7rallî^  searched  will  (if  the  goods  are  not  found  in  their 
possession}  escnpe  any  particular  stigma  from  a  suspicion  in 
which  ail  to  whom  the  warrant  cxtcnds,  are  equally  and  indis- 
criminatcly  involvcd.  In  short,  as  universal  undistinguishing 
praise  is  no  praise  at  ail,  so  fares  it  with  censure  and  suspicion. 

Of  late,  howcver,  and  particularly  in  a  vcry  rcccnt  instance^ 
comlng  undcr  my  immédiate  cognisance»  a  gênerai  warrant  of 
scarch  for  stolen  goods  was  refuscd  ;  bcing,  as  was  alleged,  con- 
trary  to  strict  law,  and  what  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  not 
compétent  to  grant  :  And  the  applicants  were  informed  that  no 
warrant  could  be  granted  but  a  spécial  one  against  that  indivi- 
dual  person  they  should  condescend  upon  as  the  object  of  their 
suspicion.  As  the  applicants,  however,  did  not  choose  in  this 
public  manner  to  âx  the  stigma  of  their  suspicion  on  any  parti- 
cular individual,  which,  at  ail  evcnts,  must  hâve  excited  against 
them  the  deadly  hâte  of  the  person  so  impeachcd,  and  which 
n;ight  hâve  morcovcr  sabjccted  them  to  a  proccss  for  scandai,  if 
the  j:^oods  should  not  be  ibund,  (and  surely  the  thicf  is  but  little 
dextcrous  who  knows  not  how  to  conceal)  ; — they  therefore  de- 
clined  taking  out  a  warrant  upon  such  conditions;  and  the 
chance  of  rccovcry  by  a  search  was  lost. 

If  the  power  of  granting  search  warrants  is  understood  to  be 
tlius  circumscribeu  by  strict  law;  law,  in  my  appréhension, 
clashes  hère  against  cxpediency.  If  no  warrant  shall  be  grant- 
ed but  a  spécial  one,  against  an  individual  marked  out  as  the 
object  of  suspicion,  it  will  be  rcadily  conceived  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons  just  suggcstcd,  no  warrant  at  ail  will  almost  evcr  be  appli- 
ed  for  ;  that  the  injured  individual  will  bc  in  cfTect  precludcd 
from  ail  opportunity  of  making  search  for  his  abstracted  pro- 
perly,  to  the  great  encourageiiient  of  thieving,  by  the  jealous 
care  titus  (in  eilcct)  inlcrposcd  to  prevent  stolen  goods  from  the 
ribk  of  détection. 

In  regard  to  stolen  goods,  they  may  be  classed  undcr  two  dis- 
tinct descriptions,  to  which  diiierent  maxims  may  be  found  ap« 
plicnbic. 

J\-rsty  They  may  be  of  tliat  kind  which  vwst  instantli^  hemiss- 
ed  ao  s')(m  as  abUracted^  and  which  may  be  hotly  pursucd  bcfore 
iliey  can  be  carried  to  a  distance,  or  effeclually  concealcd,  such 
^s  Jiouschold  furniture,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  loser'^ 
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suspicion  may  be  so  strongly  grounded  against  some  one  incUri- 
dual  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  to  amount  nearly  to  a  certaintTy  8o 
as  to  encourage  him  to  run  ail  the  risks  I  hâve  nientioned,  in 
applyiog  for  a  spécial  warrant  to  searcb.  Such  a  caae  may  ■ome- 
timesy  though  very  rarely,  occur. 

But,  secondly^  in  regard  to  that  description  of  goods  wbich 
fnay  not  soon  be  missedf  and  may  be  carried  to  a  gréai  dûtanee  be^ 
fore  a  pursuit  can  be  instituted — such  as  sheep  pasturing  wide 
upon  such  extensive  sheep-walks  as  those  of  thîs  coimty,  whidi 
it  would  greatly  injure  to  gather  often  together  for  inspection» 
where  a  stolen  parcel  might  not,  therefore^  be  missed  for  weeks» 
and  might  be  driven  to  any  distance  before  the  theft  was  per- 
ceived — or  horscs,  which  could  be  travelled  to  a  greal  distance 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  In  regard  to  such  deacriptîoa 
of  property,  I  would  ask  the  prosélytes  to  thia  new  itUerpreta» 
tion  of  the  power  of  Justices,  how,  without  a  gênerai  warrant» 
any  scarch  can  be  instituted  for  such  stolen  goods,  with  die 
smallest  probability  of  success  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
injured  person  should  condescend  on  the  partiealar  park,  or 
unenclosed  field,  or  monntain,  or  stable,  wnich  he  would  wish 
to  bc  scarched  by  a  particular  warrant,  with  the  moet  distant 
shadow  of  probability  that  he  had  stumUed  upon  the  r^lit 
one? 

It  may»  perhaps,  be  all^jed,  that  a  person  sustaining  such 
loss,  might  travel  about,  prying  into  stables,  open  fields  and 
enciosures»  without  any  warrant  at  ail  ;  and  that,  when  he  had 
tbus  got  a  distinct  sight  of  his  stolen  goods,  he  mi^t  tken  ap« 
ply  for  ^a  spécial  warrant  for  a  particular  seareh  ;  tnat,  mean- 
while,  it  might  be  naturally  supposed,  that  no  person  oonsdoos 
of  innocence  would  ever  ihink  of  interrnpting  the  prring  visi- 
ter upon  such  an  errand.  According,  however,  to  the  exten* 
sion  now  conceived  to  belong  to  the  right  of  proper^,  a  prc^ 
prietor,  or  even  a  possessor  upon  lease,  would  be  entitled  to 
preclude  access,  not  only  to  the  examination  of  his  stable,  bat 
to  the  traversing  of  his  parks,  or  even  of  his  open  fidds  :  And 
what  probability  is  tbere  that  such  possessor  or  proprietor  would 
wave  this  right  of  preclusioti  in  favour  of  a  mère  unauthehticated 
and  uîiwcfrranted  stranger  ?  Or,  supposing  it  absolutely  certain 
that  none  would  resist  the  stranger's  intrusive  and  unwarranted 
examination»  but  such  as  were  conscious  of  having  his  stolen 
goods  in  their  possession — so  that  he  could  with  certainty  inlier» 
upon  snch  refusai»  that  he  had  now  lighted  upon  the  place 
where  his  goods  were  concealcd;  would  not  tne  thief,  fore* 
wamed  by  the  réquisition  to  examine,  hâve  every  opportunity 
to  scnd  oil'  the  goods,  before  the  prying  strangqr  should  haf^ 
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time  to  ftpply  to  the  nearest  Justice  for  a  warrant,  fordUj  to 
coter  upoD  and  search  the  premîses  ? 

FroiD  thèse  views  of  tbe  subject,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  tliat 
if  no  gênerai  warrants  are  to  be  grantcd,  no  warrant  at  ail 
wiil  ever  be  applied  for  ;  and  tbat,  when  a  person's  goods  are 
once  stolen»  he  may  give  them  up  as  for  ever  lostto  him,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  perfect  security  by  tbe  thief. 

I  do  conceive  this  subject  as  well  worthy  of  most  serions  dit* 
cussion.  It  would  be  obligtng  if  your  varions  correspondent* 
would  State  the  practice,  in  respect  to  it,  of  the  Justices  in  their 
several  counties.  If  any  thing  like  gênerai  practice  can  be  in* 
stnicted,  I  should  coneeive  this  to  constitute  cofisuettuUnary 
(in  other  words  common)  law. 

We  ail  know  that  high  ideos  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  mi- 
litate  strongly  against  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  police  ; 
yet  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  latter  may  be  so  far  circumscrib^ 
cd,  as  to  render  them  totally  ineffectual  to  produce  their  proper 
purpose.  Possible  molestations  may  be  figured  in  theory  to  re* 
suit,  which,  in  fact,  may  never,  and  did  never  occur  in  Pee» 
blcs-shire»  from  the  issuing  of  gênerai  warrants  for  search. 

In  regard  to  the  mère  dicta  even  of  the  most  nccredited  law- 
ycrs,  I  shouM  consîder  them  entitled  to  déférence  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  supportcd  by  good  reasons  ;  and,  if  thèse  rea* 
sons  are  drawn  from  gênerai  expediençyi  I  should  consider 
country  gentlemen,  well  versed  in  country  af&irs,  as  foUy  com- 
pétent to  judge  for  themselves  in  this  matter.  If  acts  of  Par- 
liament  are  produced,  giving  powers  from  which,  by  implica« 
tion,  previously  existing  restrictions  might  be  inferred  ;  yet  if  it 
is  found  that,  in  gênerai  practice,  Scots  Justices  bave  been  in 
the  habit  of  granting  gênerai  warrants,  so  as  to  constitute  con* 
suetudinary  law,  it  mîght  then  be  inferred  that  Parliameot, 
merely  per  incuriam^  had  communicated,  by  statute,  powers 
wbich,  by  common  law,  were  aiready  possessed  in  greater  es- 
tent ;  and  that  this  Parliamentary  confirmation  of  Uiem  tenus 
qua^  conid  never  be  construed  as  a  restriction  of  them  qiioad 
tdtra.  I  remaîn.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

FeebleS'Shtrej  Sfh  May,  1817.  C  R 
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JExperiments  made  wifh  the  Grain  oflast  Crop,  ^r  tievurpou  ef 

ddermining  itsJUncssJor  Seed* 
Sir, 

Iv  order  to  asccrtain  how  much  crop  1816  wai  damag» 
ed  by  the  prématuré  frosts  of  bst  autumn,  I  bad  repoaive  to 
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the  followîng  trials,  wîth  nîne  (lifll»rent  samples  of  grain,  of 
forty  serd.s  each»  which  tiirncd  eut  so  as  to  occaMon  the  grcater 
numl^cr  of  the  stocks  from  which  thcv  wcre  taken  to  be  used 
as  seed.  The  whole,  exccpt  one  sample  of  potato-oats,  which 
grew  on  a  lo^r  swnmpy  soil,  partiy  composcd  of  mnss,  and 
which  wcre  considcred  to  be  much  hurt  by  the  froât  in  the  early 
part  of  Octobcr,  were  grown  on  dry  early  turnip  iand,  with  an 
open  Southern  exposure  ;  and  bring  al)  eut  and  mo&tly  sccured 
previous  to  the  frosls  of  November,  ordinsirily  wcll  fiUed,  and 
of  a  frefih  healthy  colour,  (except  the  wheat  and  barley,  which 
were  li^hter  and  more  shrivelled  ttian  usual),  it  was  impossible 
to  know,  by  iheir  appcaronce,  whethcr  ihey  were  injured  or 
noî.  Flower-pots  were  accord i;  gly  pot  ;  and  the  seed»  bcing 
ret^ulariy  sown  in  tliem,  tliey  were  pinccd  in  a  hot-house,  I 
thiiik,  on  the  Ist  of  Fcbruary,  uhere  the  température»  during 
tlie  process,  wns  gcnerally  5b^  o\  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
About  the  tweIjUi  or  thirteenth  day,  I  do  not  exactiy  remember 
which, the  barley  began  to  look  up,  and,  in  a  short  time.  thercafteri 
the  wheat  and  oats  ;  so  that  by  the  2()th  they  wcre  ail  in  braird» 
that  wereexpectcd  to  corne,  from  thrce  to  four  inches  in  length; 
of  course  they  were  carefully  numbcrcd  and  turned  ont  of  the 
pots,  whcn  several  of  the  plants  were  found  to  hâve  few  or  no 
roots,  some  of  the  unbrairded  grains  roots  without  tops,  and 
the  most  of  the  dormant  ones  were  soft  and  rotten. 

Potato-oats,  No,  J,  weighing  14- st.  7  lib.  Amsterdam  per  boll 
of  128  Scots  pints — produced  30  strong  plants.  A  good  roany 
of  thèse  hâve  been  sown  al  the  rate  of  ll\  pecks  per  Scots  acre, 
or  thereabouts;  and  although  they  did  not  braird  so  strong  and 
thick  as  those  of  181.5,  they  hâve  every  appearance  of  being 
a  tolerably  fair  crop.  l^'or  some  time  back  they  seem  to  hâve 
been  improving  on  the  old  oats. 

Potato-oats  No.  'J,  weight  12  st.  I  lib.,  produced  14  unequal 
plants.  This  was  the  sample  alluded  to  above,  none  of  which 
were  sown. 

PotatO'Oats,  No.  3,  weipht  15  st.,  produced  32  strong  plants. 

Part  of  thèse  were  sown  in  the  proportion  of  No.  1,  and  are 

!n  every  respect  siniilar  to  thejn.      A  few  wcre  sown  at  the 

atc  of  19  pccks  pçr  acre,  which  brairdcd  as  thick  as  could  be 

vished. 

~\»tato-oa(s,  No.  4,  woight  15  st.  1  lib.,  produced  but  22 
triants.  Thcsc  were  in  the  stoôk  during  part  of  the  frosts  of 
S^ovtmber  ;  but  bcing  well  fillcd,  slowly  ripened,  and  bound  up 
lerfcctiy  dry,  it  was  not  thonght,  until  tricd,  that  they  had- 
aihtained  any  injury.  Perhaps  they  might  hâve  been  damaged 
n  *h*^  .«took-  ns  :hey  wcre  for  some  days  completcly  drencbed 
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in  itt  and  not  thorouglily  dry  when  overtaken  by  the  frost. 
Had  not  this  trial  been  made^  it  is  likely  that  a  good  many  of 
them  would  hâve  been  sown,  as  they  were  chiefly  depended  on 
for  seed.  Lîke  a  great  deal  of  the  lea  potato-oats  of  last  crop, 
many  of  them  were  so  open  in  the  small  end,  that  they  parted 
with  the  husk  in  the  process  of  thrashing. 

Potato-oats,  No.  5,  weight  H  st.  8  lib.,  produced  88  vigor- 
ous  plants.  Thèse  were  sown  after  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  17 
pecks  per  acre — braird  nothing  thicker  than  that  of  Nos.  1.  &  2. 

Kildrummy  oats,  No.  d,  w^exght  18  st.  H  lib.,  produced  28 
plants.  Sowed  about  ten  acres  with  thèse»  at  the  rate  of  20^ 
pecks  per  acre — braird  middling,  but  not  apparently  thicker 
than  that  of  potato-oats  Nos.  1.  2.  &  5. 

Early  Ângus  oats.  No.  7,  weight  i3  st.  2  lib.,  produced  only 
3 1  weakiy  plants.  Only  a  few  bolls  of  thèse  were  sown  ;  and 
the  ground  being  in  poor  condition,  they  of  course  look  weakiy. 

Barley,  No.  8,  weight  18  st.  13  lib,  produced  39  equal  plants* 
A  good  deal  of  this  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  14?  pecks  per  acre — 
braîrd  tolerably  thick  and  healthy. 

Wheaty  No.  9,  weight  12  st.  élib.  as  above»  per  bol]  of  88 
Scots  pints,  produced  32  small  plants.  This  last  was  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  its  own  neighbourhood  last  season. 
No  field  trial  has  y  et  been  made  with  it. 

Several  other  trials  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  the 
abovc  ;  but,  excepting  a  sample  of  potato  oats,  crop  1815,  (the 
only  one  I  know  to  hâve  been  tried),  which  produced  ^9  plants 
out  of  forty  grains,  ail  of  them  failed  in  as  great  a  proportion, 
and  indecd  someof  them,  and  those,  too,  thought  fit  for  seed,  in  a 
much  greater.  This  evidently  points  out  the  uecebsity  of  making 
some  experiments  with  grain  intendcd  for  seed,  previous  to  seed- 
time,  in  casesuch  has  been  matured  and  harvestcd  under  circum- 
stances  as  inauspicious  as  those  of  lo^t  year.  l'here  is  little  douLit 
but  grain  will  braird  in  a  greater  proportion  in  a  flower-pot  thna 
in  the  field  \  and  this  is  the  only  argument  which  prejudiccd 
people  urge  against  such  experiments;  but  this  circumbtunce 
is  no  proof,  that  trials  of  this  kind  are  incapable  of  showing  the 
distinction  betwixt  good  and  bad  grain,  more  than  the  iicld, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  chi)ic o 
of  his  seed.  It  has  been  wisely  said  by  one  of  your  county  re- 
porters, in  the  last  Number  of  the  Magazine,  '  that  seed  '  (a!- 
iuding  to  grain)  *  may  be  sufHciently  fresli  and  uninjured  by  frost, 
'  to  enable  it  to  gcrminatc  or  spring,  and  yct  not  so  piunip 
^  or  replète  with  farina,  as  to  enable  it  to  yic-id  a  vigorous 
^  plant.  '  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  farmer  muat  judge  for  iiim- 
leif  ;  and  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  but  little  ac(]uaiuted  with 
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his  profession  who  would  sow  such  grain,  unkas  in  csaeB  of 
absdiute  necessity»    I  am  inclincd  to  thmk,  that  unlcM  oats»  fiir    1 
instance,  contain  farinaceous  matter,  to  the  amount  of  at  hast 
ten  pecks  of  meal  per  boll,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  80w  thenu 

Perhaps  it  mieht  be  of  soroe  use  to  make  similar  experimaiti 
with  grain,  during  a  course  of  years,  ao  as  to  ascertahi  tbs 
différence  of  springing  between  good  and  bad  seaaona.  Were 
this  carefully  done  and  communicated  to  the  public  throngh 
the  médium  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine^  or  any  ouier  respeptablt 
channel,  with  some  account  of  its  after  progresa  in  the  fieU,  simi- 
lar to  what  1  hâve  hère  described,  it  might  be  the  meana  ofdit* 
oovcring  something  new  on  this  mysterious  subject.    I  am,  &c. 

Jane  18//(,  lSi7.  An  Occasional  Corr£8Fondent. 


TO  TII£  CONOUCTOB  OF  THE  FARMEIl*8  MAGASINS. 

Accidents  occasioned  by  illconstructed  ThrcLsking  Machina, 

Sir» 

AJ.LOW  me  to  occupy  a  small  portion  ofyour  pagea  with 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  many  accidents  which  bave  ariten, 
and  are  still  occasionally  arising,  from  the  vse  (I  shouM  rather 
eay  the  improper  construction)  of  thrashing  machinea.  Of  soch 
vast  importance  do  I  consider  the  subject,  that  I  think  it  nght 
to  giye  it  publicity  by  ail  possible  means  ;  and  that  nothing  wbich 
tends  to  cflfëct  this,  can  be  in  any  degree  improper  or  iU>timed 
On  the  gênerai  policy  of  applying  machinery  to  this  purpose^ 
ihere  are  Tarious  opinions  $  particularly  aince  there  bas  becn 
such  a  gênerai  want  of  employment  for  the  agricultural  poor. 
Wiihout,  however,  going  the  length  of  those  ik^o,  or  thu  ae^ 
coîoitf  would  dispense  with  tliem  altogether,  I  trust  it  is  no  want 
of  propcr  feeling  to  tlie  intere^u  of  the  poor  labourer  to  say, 
that,  in  certain  situations,  I  do  consider  them  indispenaabk; 
for  instance,  whcre  barns  or  corn  stacks  are  situatea  at  a  dit- 
tance  from  the  hoinestead  ;  in  ail  cases  wiiere  there  may  be  a  dc- 
iiciency  of  hands  ;  and,  more  tlian  ail,  where  the  corn  to  be 
thrasshcd  is  of  so  shrivelled  a  quality,  that,  pay  what  you  please, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  out  by  an^  other  metnod.  Hav- 
ing  presumed  upon  the  7iecessùy  of  them  in  certain  cases,  itaure- 
}y  ought  to  bc  the  study  of  ihose  who  use  them,  to  bave  them 
constructed  ûs  so/clj/  as  possible.  The  labourer  bas  at  least  a 
right  to  expect  this  $  and  it  would  be  as  impolitic  as  onreason- 
abie,  to  give  him  ground  for  an  outcry  against  them»  on  the 
ïcore  of  pei*sonal  danger,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  abridffe» 
ineut  cf  Ubçpur^  alrc^dy  but  tco  ^ucccssfuily  raiscd  to  their  £•• 
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Inédit.  That  sufficient  attention  has  not  becn  paid  to  safety  in 
their  constractioni  is  évident  from  the  many  dreadfiil  accidents 
irbich,  to  the  disgrâce  of  the  builders,  they  bave  hitherto  oc-* 
casioned.  I  repeat  it,  to  their  disgrâce  s  because»  nine  times  in 
Len»  sucb  accidents  migbt  bave  been  prevented  by  a  simple  and 
cheap  covering  in  of  tbose  parts  of  theworks  most  liable  to  pro- 
duce thcm.  Who  are  the  persons  commonly  employed  about  a 
tbrashing  machine  ?  Generally  speaking,  a  set  of  poor  fellows, 
pomplctely  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  principle  in  mechanics  ; 
or  very  ofcen,  for  the  sake  of  eoonomy,  women,  whose  lon^ 
garments  are  ill  calculated  to  encounter  cogged  whceis,  or  quick 
revolving  spindles.  How  necessary  is  it»  therefore,  to  rcmove, 
as  mach  as  possible,  everv  probable  source  of  accident,  espe- 
cially  when  the  journals  of  our  hospitals  inform  us  how  terrible 
such  accidents  frequently  are  I 

I  mav  be  told  that,  to  cover  every  part  of  the  works,  would 
make  the  machine  (particularly  if  a  portable  one)  too  dumsy 
and  cumbersome.  The  casing  wouU  be  so  slight,  that  I  can- 
not  consider  it  a  sufficient  objection.  But  I  may  also  bc  told, 
that  many  of  the  accidents  hitherto  recorded,  bave  arisen  from 
the  roilers  or  cylinders  which  draw  in  the  straw,  and  that  the 
use  of  thèse  is  indispensable.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  besC 
tbrashing  machines  I  bave  seen  bave  been  mthout  rollera. 
I  bave  fr^uently  used  such  machines  for  ail  sorts  of  grain,  and 
I  believe  that  (except  in  cases  of  very  particnUrly  tough  tbrash- 
ing) ihese  dangerous  appendages  are  of  no  use  whatever.  In- 
deed  they  do  harm  ;  they  break  the  straw,  and  they  add  not  s 
Ûttle  to  the  labour. 

Trusting  you  will  agrée  with  me  in  the  necessity  of  attention 
to  the  above  particulars,  and  that  no  stone  ought  to  be  leil  un« 
tumed  to  enforce  this  attention» 

1  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant» 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 


State  of  ihe  Crop  in  the  County  of  Rrtfrtw^  and  the  adjacent 
Territory  of  Cunningham  in  Ajfl-skire^  on  the  ist  of  JuLy. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  thrce  wecks,  the  altération  to  t])c 
better,  in  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  bas  becn  remarkably 
grcat  Previous  to  this,  nothing  could  hâve  becn  more  unpro- 
mising  ;  more  espccially  with  the  oats,  which  had  becn  dcvourcd 
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by  theprnib-worin  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  degree  beyond  ail  précè- 
dent. Many  farmers,  in  utter  despair,  had  ploughed  down  whole 
fieldsy  and  resown  the  iand  with  new  seed  ;  otbers  had  done 
this  partîaliy,  in  patches  hère  and  thcre»  where  the  crop  seem- 
ed  to  hâve  sufl^ered  most  ;  whiist  somei  having  had  more  expé- 
rience of  the  like  before,  allowed  the  whole  to  remain  untouch- 
edf  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  recover  from  the  seeming 
destruction,  and  be  a  crop  after  ail,  with  nothing  adverse  in 
the  case  but  nierely  a  retarded  harvest.  The  resuît  has  shown 
that  thèse  last  hâve  been  more  judicious  in  their  résolution. 

The  altération  in  the  state  oï  the  weather  that  took  place  from 
the  lOth  tili  the  15th  of  Jiine,  which  has  continued  xniJd  ever 
since,  has  set  ail  riglit.  The  grub-eaten  oats  hâve  recovered 
as  if  by  a  miracle.  It  h  as  turned  out  to  hâve  been  in  the  leaf 
only  that  they  had  siiffired — the  root  remained  entire  in  nearly 
ail  cases.  The  fine  iniid  showcrs,  with  a  continued  beat»  liave 
had  an  eiTcct  in  promoting  the  growth,  as  if  the  plants  ha^been 
set  on  a  hot  bed.  Every  description  of  crop  has  improved  amaz« 
îngly.  The  oats,  cven  tliose  that  were  worm-bittcn,  now  rival  the 
wheat  in  taliness,  and  even  in  some  cases  surpass  it  in  luxurî* 
ance  ;  while  tlie  wheat  itself  has  filied  the  ground  beyond  expec- 
tation, and  is  now  getting  fast  into  ear.  The  barley  too  is  be- 
ginning  to  spindle  and  to  shoot  out.  The  beans  look  well,  and 
the  potatoes  excellent.  Of  thèse  last,  there  has  been  more  than 
an  (^rdiiiary  quantity  plantcd.  The  pastures  too  are  uncom* 
monly  rich  and  verdant  ;  and  the  hay  crop,  now  ready  for  the 
Scythe,  is  very  generally  s'xaying  over,  and  lying  down;  a  cîr- 
cumstance  not  very  usual  in  ihiâ  part  of  the  country,  where  rye* 
grass  forms  by  far  ihe  grcatest,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  part 
of  tlie  crop. — Tluis,  ihere  is  almost  every  where  a  prospect  noc 
only  of  a  good,  but  of  a  great  crop  ;  nor  can  it,  in  ordinaiy 
course,  bo  latcin  coming  to  maturiiy,  as,  from  the  présent  for- 
wardiicss  in  getting  into  ear,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
hnrvost  will  be  gênerai  by  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
iSepteinbcr  at  turthcst  ;  whiist  potatoes,  the  first  relief,  will,  in 
ail  pn  babilîty,  bc  plcntiful  in  the  market  a  month  sooner.  Even 
at  f)re«^cnt,  tlic  early  kinds,  from  the  ficlds  as  well  as  gardens» 
niay  bc  expected  almost  inimediately.  G.  R. 


li"* 


Ti)  '1311:  coxDucTOR  OF  THE  fakmer's  magazins. 

J\Iodc  of  Trcating  Cattlc  "johcn  S-J^cllcd  iDÎt/i  their  Food. 

Siu, 

It  may  be  usefui  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers  to 
^inow  the  mcaiis  I  tricd,  during  last  summer,  to  cure  cattla 
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swelled  with  their  fond.  Your  friend  Armentarius  his  found, 
Lliat  a  piiit  of  traiii-oil  always  eflects  a  cure  ;  but,  I  'm  sorry 
to  observe,  ihat  I  had  une  of  niy  best  niilcli  cows  swelled  with 
[urnips  in  the  autumn  of  181.-3,  to  which  I  p;ave  at  Ie:ist  one 
pint  of  train>oil,  wiihout  havin^  any  ^ood  cifect  ;  and  not  bav- 
in^  a  tube  or  Lurnipropc,  I  stabbed  her  i  but  she  dicd.  I  hâve 
&oiied  with  red  clover  trom  10  to  14>  cows  every  summer,  for 
at  least  thèse  ten  or  tweh'c  years,  and  I  never  had  any  swelled 
wiih  eut  clover  l>efore  last  summcr,  when  it  was  my  unpieasant 
eniploynienc  to  attend  always  amongst  my  cows,  to  apply  repie- 
dies  as  socu  as  I  found  any  of  them  swelled.  1  bave  had  4  or 
5  of  them  ni)  swoUen  at  the  same  tiide.  Train- oil  given  at  the 
time  a  cow  bc^îns  to  swell  may  be  usefui  ;  but  by  dependinpç 
upon  it  for  a  cure,  I  lost  another  of  my  cows.  I  read — I 
thouaht — I  in((uired  ;  and  by  expérience  I  found,  that  about 
the  size  of  n  hen's  egg  of  tar,  given  to  a  cow  swollen  wilh  clo- 
ver, conimonly  elfects  a  specdy  cure  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  repeat- 
ed  withoul  doing  her  any  niaterial  injury  ;  aiso  it  may  be  used 
Hs  a  préventive.  I  hâve  curcd  three  or  four  cows  in  one  even- 
ing  !)y  using  it  ;  and  never  knew  it  fail.  An  ounce  of  gun- 
powdcr  may  be  given  in  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  good  cfTect,  cr 
in  train  cil  ;  but  whatevcr  is  given  must  be  put  into  the  cow  be- 
fore  she  is  very  il),  othcrwise  nothing  will  do  but  cither  a  tube 
or  a  tuinip-ropc  put  down,  or,  last  of  ail,  stabbing.  I  was 
under  the  unpieasant  necessity  of  using  ail  thèse  nicthods  i  but 
expérience  at  last  taught  me  to  dépend  upon  tar.  I  tim  an  uu- 
leltcred  fariner,  and  nut  accustomed  to  record  any  of  my  cxpe* 
riments  in  print  :  But  as  I  nm  convinced  that  niany  an  expc- 
rionccd  faniier,  knowing  that  he  cannot  writo  as  a  Johnson  or 
an  Adilison,  siifiers  his  usefui  cxperimcnts  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
for  ïvJiV  oï  the  ci  itic's  fangs  ;  aiul,  as  it  is  possible  that  my  ex- 
périence iii  cunng  cattle  swelled  with  their  iood  may  bù  usctul  to 
others,  I  hâve  (iared  to  communicatc  it  to  you  ;  and  ffynu  make 
thi»  public,  it  is  probable  you  may  heor  agaiu  froni  an  humble 
iricnd  to  agriculture,  and 

Junc -Vth.   1«17.  A  Cl'31BF.rlan»  Faïimeu. 

*^*  Vv'e  slull  always  be  glad  ta  hear  from  surh  a  fariner.  This 
w ri  ter  m.iy  hv.  assiircil,  that  no  *  critic's  fangs  '  will  eVer  fasten  on 
so  sensibiu  a  Iftttr  as  this. — CoN. 


TU  Tlli:  C'ONDL'CTOll  Of  THE  FARMEIl's  MAflAZlNK. 

Barnubj  Gut/^cs  *  JVholc  Aite  and  Tn-de  nf  Ilusbufidi ii\* 

Sir, — As  you  werc  pleased  to  express  ^our  approbation  <>f  the 
nccount  I  gave  you  of  *  Tlie  Boke  ot  Husbaudrv,  '  bv  Fitx- 

VUl.  XXVI H.    N(.).  7i.  T 
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)«erbcrt,  I  sit  down  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  send  you  a  similar 
stnalysis  of  an  agricultural  work  printcd  in  1577,  translated 
from  the  Gernian  of  Conrad  Heresbach,  by  •  Barnabe  Googe, 
Esq.  '  Before  I  bcgîn,  however,  I  wiH  just  observe,  that  I 
think  I  havc  found  a  very  satisfactory  accoiint  of  Pitzherbert 
nnd  bis  book,  which  denrly  proves  to  me  that  he  flourished  in 
tiie  reifirn  of  Henry  VIII,  as  a  Justice  in  the  Conrt  of  Coin« 
mon  Pleasy  and  died  in  1533.  Now,  the  date  of  my  édition  is 
J  555 f  conséquent]}',  thoiigh  this  particular  copy  îs  xint  so  va- 
luable  (being,  as  l  had  conjcctured,.  a  later  édition),  yet  tbere 
is  little  doubt  that  the-  work  itseif  was  first  published  in  I5d4, 
or  1 18  years  instead  of  97  years,  as  I  had  asscrted,  before  the- 
publication  of  Biyth's  *'  Improver  Improved.  ^  Kespecting  the 
(loubts  which  hâve  been  raîsed  as  to  the  reaT  author  of  '  the 
Boke,  '  the  following  extract  from  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dic- 
tîonary  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  It  was  pub- 
lished first  '  in  15'3-^j  and  several  times  after  in  the  reigns  of 
*'  Mary  and   £Iizabetb.     It  is  said,  in  an  advertisement  to  the 

*  rcader,  tliat  this  book  was  writtcn  by  one  Anthony  Fitzher* 

*  bert,  who  had  been  fortv  years  an  busbandman';  from  whence 
*-  many  hâve  eoneluded,  tnat  this  could  iiot  be  the  Judge.     But,. 

*  in  the  préface  to  his  book  **  Of  Measuring  Lands,  *'  he  men- 
'  tions  his  book  ^  Of  Agriculture  ;  "  and,  in  the  advertise- 
^  ment  prefixed  to  the  same  book,  it  is  exprcssly  said,  that  the 

*  autiior  of  that  treatise  of  **  Measuring,  "  was  the  author  of 

*  the  book  '*  concerning  the  Oflice  of  a  Justice  of  Peacc." 

*  Whence  it  appears,  that  both  those  books  were  written  by 

*  this  author.  ' 

Barnaby  Googe,  the  tran^lator  of  *  the  Whole  Arte  and* 

Trade  of  Husbandrie,  '  is  supposed  to  hâve  been  bom  about 

the  time  iMlzherbert  died,  viz.  1538.     He  was  a  relation  of  Sir 

William  Ceci),    Quoen  Elizabeth's  minister,   and  had  distin- 

guîdhcd   himseif   by   many   poems,    particularly   »  vohxme   of 

'  Eglogs,  Epitnphcs  and  Sonnetcs,  '  now  very  rare.     He  was 

dso  much  given  to  translating,  both  in  verse  and  prose  ;  and, 

in    1577,   produced  the  volume  before  us.      It  is  printed  in 

black-Ictter  quarto,   by   Richard   Watkins,  and  contains   19^5 

^blios.     The  work  consists  of  four  bookes  ;  the ^first  •  entreatyn^ 

of  Earable  G  round  and  Ty  liage,  '  *  of  Pasture  Ground  and  Tyl- 

lage,  '  and  '  of  the  Order  of  Harvest;  '  the  seœnd  *  entreatyng 

»^  the  Order  of  Gardning  *   *  of  the  Ordrynge  of  Orchardes,  ' 

^nd  *  of  the  Ordring  of  Wooddes  j  the  tkird  *  entreatyng  of 

ÎHttell  ;  '  the  Juiirlh  *  entreatyng  of  Pbutry,  Foule,  Fisne  and 


^fiCS. 


îf  îr  a  «ort  of  dialogue,  and,  for  quaintncss  and  simplicity^ 
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remînds-us  of  Walton's  Anglcr;  After  descfibin^  the  varicus 
occupations  of  an  husbandman,  and  bestowin^  snitable  com- 
mendation  on  husbandry,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  *  woorthi- 
nesse,  '  CoNO  (the  fariner)  proceed?»  to  describe  the  différent 
parts  of  his  house  and  offices  ;  after  which,  his  friend  Rtgo  asks 
hirn,  *  I  pray  you  let  me  haue  your  Opinion  of  the  fecld,  àncl  tlïe  til- 
ture  thereof  ;  for  I  see  you  are  a  perfect  husbande,  and  nothing 
unskilfuU.  I  hâve  a  great  dcsyre  to  heare  sorac  rules,  and  such  as' 
serue  our  tume  be^. 

CoNO.  *  If  it  be  a  shame  for  an  npprentice  at  the  lavvc,  nnd  a 
pleadar  of  causes,  to  bc  ignorant  of  the  \tivfc  wlierein  he  dealeth, 
a  greater  shame  is  it  for  a  professer  of  husbandry  to  be  unskilful  in 
the  ground  whcreon  his  wholc  trade  lyeth.  Ilo^e  is  hc  able  to 
judge  uprîghtly  in  husbandry,  that  knov^^th  not  whichc  way  to  tyll 
his  lande  ?  Tlie  professeurs  of  ail  other  artes  do  comuionly  keepc 
to  tliemsclves  suche  things  as  be  the  chiefc  mysteries  of  thcir 
knowledge.  Contrariwyse,  the  husbande  rejoyceth  to  haue  every 
body  made  priuye  to  his  skill  ;  and  being  deinanded  in  wliat  sort 
he  dooth  this  or  tliat,  he  gladly  declareth  his  whole  dcaling  in 
every  poynt  :  Such  goodnatur'd  men  dooth  this  knowledge  make. 
I  havc  ordercd  my  ground  hère,  according  to  the  diligence  pf  the 
olde  fathers,  rather  then  for  the  wantonnesse  of  thèse  tinies.  There« 
fore  I  wyl  fyrst  shewc  you  theîr  opinions,  and  afterwards  mync 
owne  fancie.  * 

He  then  points  ont  the  varions  kinds  of  soi!,  with  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  from  whence  he  procceds 
to  discourse  on  manures.  Speaking  of  chalk,  he  tells  us»  '  In 
'  Germanie,  this  maner  of  mendyng  of  ground  is  common.     Eut 

*  long  use  of  it,  in  the  ende,  brings  the  grounde  to  be  starke  nought, 

*  whereby  the  common  people  bave  a  speache,  that  grounde  enriched 

*  with  clialke  makes  a  riche  father  and  a  bcggerly  sonpe.  '  Aflter 
enumerating  the  différent  sorts  of  grain  and  puise,  be  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  various  manners  of  sowing  and  harvesting  them. 
Among  the  implemcnts  used  for  this  purpose,  the  modem  farmer 
will  bc  surprised  to  hear  the  description  of  a  reaping  machine  ! 
an  invention  which,  anno  1 S 1 7, is  expected  very  soon  to  be  brought 
to  bear  ;  and  great  crédit  bas  been  bestowed  on  the  ingcnuity 
of  the  mechanic  for  the  utility  and  novelij/  of  his  invention. 
Googe,  anno  1577,  alludes  to  it  as  a  worn-out  invention,  a 
thing  *  rchicke  was  wooîit  to  be  ustd  in  France.     The  devise  was, 

*  a  lowe  kinde  of  carre  with  a  couple  of  wheeles,  and  tbe  frunt 

*  armed  with  sbarpe  syckles,  whiche,  forced  bv  the  beastc  through 

*  the  corne,  did  eut  down  al  before  it.  This  trickc,  '  he  says 
shrewdly  enough,  *  might  be  used  in  levell  and  champion  coun« 
'  treys  ;  but  with  us  it  wokle  make  but  ill-favourcd  woorke.  ' 

T2 
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We  next  corne  to  *  the  Icttying  of  a  farme,  '  on  which  point 

our  author's  remarks  are  very  judicious  and  libéral.     *  In  the 

Icttying  of  a  firme»  '  says  he,  '  tliîs  thing  is  to  be  obserued,  tbal 

you  lot  it  to  suche,  whose  trauayle  and  good  behauiour  you  may 

be  assurcd  of,  and  tliat  you  regard  more  their  good  ordriog  of  the 

lande  then  the  rente,  which  is  least  hurteful  and  nioat  gaynefall. 

For  whcre  as  the  grounde  is  well  husbanded,  you  shall  commonly 

haue  gaync,  and  never  losse,  exccpt  by  unreasonabloDesae  of  tbe 

weather,  whiche  the  civil  lawyer  sayth  should  uot  be  any  damage 

to  the  tcnaunt,  or  the  invasion  of  the  enimie,  where  the  tenaunt 

cnnnot  helpe  it.     Besides,  the  lorde  must  not  dealc  with  his  te« 

naunt  so  straightly  in  every  poynt,  as  by  \awe  he  might,  for  bi» 

reiH  dayes,  bargaynes  of  woode,  quîtrents,  or  suche,  the  rigour 

wherein  is  more  troublesome  thcn  bénéficiai  :  neither  ought  he  to 

take  every  aduantage,  for  lawe  many  times  ia  rîght  plaine  wrong: 

neither  must  ye  bc  to  slackc  on  the  other  aide,  for  toc  muche 

gentlenesse  many  times  makes  a  man  the  woorst.     And  therefore 

it  is  good  yf  the  farmcr  be  elacke  in  his  paimentes,  to  make  him  to 

knowe  it  ;  but  in  no  wyse  to  be  a  rayser  or  enhaunser  of  rentes  ; 

for  that  discomfortes,   and   many  times   undooeth   the  tenaunt. 

Moreouer,  you  muste  not  lyghtly  change  tlie  olde  farnier,  both 

bccause  of  his  désertes,  and  that  he  is  bctter  acquainted  with  the 

grounde  thcn  a  ncive  ;  and  therefore  I  doo  like  well  that  order, 

whcrc  the  land  is  let  for  the  lives  of  the  tcnaunt»  his  wyfc  and  his 

chylde,  paynig  a  ycrely  rente,  so  that  as  long  as  he  payes  his 

rcnt,  and  kccpes  the  réparations,  it  shall  not  be  lawfuU  to  dcceiue 

him  :  for  liorcby  tlie  tcnaunt  shal  be  prouoked  to  order  the  grounde 

with  more  diligence,  to  rcpayre  the  housc,  and  to  looke  to  it  in 

al  pointes  as  to  his  ownc,  bestowyng  many  times  as  muche  as  he 

hatii  upon  it.     And  lu}re  be  sure  that  you  Ict  it  rather  to  one  of 

hahilltîe,  then   to  an  unthriftie  man  that  is  not  ahle  to  beare  it, 

whereby  you  may  loose  both   your  lande  and  your  rent.  *— -h 

culcl  bc  wcll  if  sonic  of  our  modem  landlords  who  are  not  in 

the  practicc  ci  granling  leases,  would  pay  due  révérence  to  such 

reasoning. 

\\''c  now  enler  npon  *  The  Seconde  Bookc,  entreatyng  ofthe 

Order  of  Gardnîng  ;  '  and,  first,  tbr  fcncing  it  in,  he  gives  us 

the  followini;  instructions. 

'  The  place  that  you  détermine  to  enclose,  must,  after  ye  be- 

ginîîing  of  Scptembtr,  when  yc  ground  hath  been  wel  sokcd  with 

■  rayne,  be  trenched  about  with  two  furrowes,  a  yard  distant  one 

'  from  the  other,  the  deapth  and  breadth  of  every  one  of  them  raust 

be  two  foote,  whiche  you  muste  suffer  to  lye  cmptie  al  winter  ; 

•  providing  in  the  mean  time  ye  secdes  that  you  meane  to  sowe  in 

"  *hem,  which  must  bc  the  berrie»  of  sharpe  t homes,  bryers,  hollv, 

ind  wylde  eglanttine,  or  dogge  bryer.     The  berries  oF  thèse  vôu 

r».\8t  f^otlif»-  a«  '•îpe  as  you  may,  and  mingle  thcjti  with  the  âour« 
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or  mcale  of  tare»,  whiche  when  it  is  sprinkled  with  wat^r,  must 
be  put  upon  olde  ropcs  nf  ships,  or  any  other  ropes  ;  ttlè'.rppes 
being  thuR  handled,  and  dryed,  muste  be  la\d  up  in  some  booj 
floore.  Afterward,  when  winter  is  doone,  within  fourtie  da] 
ter,  about  the  coming  of  the  swallowe,  yf  there  be  any  wateir'*^ 
mayning  in  the  furronnes,  it  must  be  let  out,  and  the  roellowed 
earthy  whiche  was  cast  out  of  the  furrowes  in  die  ende  of  sommer, 
must  nowc  be  cast  in  agayne,  till  you  haue  fylled  them  up  to  the 
middest:  then  must  you  handsomely  unfolde  the  rope,  and  lay 
them  in  length  thorowe  both  the  furrowes,  and  so  cover  them, 
taking  gdod  hede  that  you  throwe  nôt  to  much  earth  upon  them 
for  hindering  the  spring,  which  commonly  useth  to  appeare  wirhin 
thirtie  dayes  atter  ;  and  when  they  be  growen  to  be  of.some 
heyght,.  they  must  be  made  to  encline  to  the  space  betWtîqàthe 
two  furrowes  ;  in  which  space  you  must  haue  a  littlc  walled  hâge, 
to  teache  the  springes  of  other  furrowes  to  climbe  by,  whiche  W34 
be  a  jolly  stay  and  a  comfort  to  them.  * 
He  then  describcs  '  a  newer  and  a  better  way,  *  hy  planting 
young  shoots,  or  sprin^j^s,  instead  of  sceds,  on  tbe  face  of  the 
bank,  plashing  them,  &c.  ;  and  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  modem  metbod  of  raising  quick  hedges.  Having  cnumer- 
ated  almobt  ail  the  various  kinds  of  flowers,  the  outhor  procecds 
to  treat  of  tbc  management  of  orchards,  frait-trees,  &c.  &c. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  particularly  cnlarged  upon  ;  a  sub- 
jcct  more  entcrtaîning  than  uscful  to  the  Ënglish  reader. 

The  *  Third  Bocke  cntreatcth  of  Cnitcl,  *  and  first  of  the 
Horsc  ;  the  natural  histor}',  discases,  &c.  of  which  are  stated 
wiih  great  accuracy  and  jiidgmcnt.  The  foHowing  directions 
oiight  to  be  attended  to  by  ali  '  of  cvery  âge.  ' 

*  You  must  not  sufter  your  horse  to  djrinke  after  his  journe^',  ty!! 

*  lie  bc  coKle  :  howbeeit  yf  he  swcate  not  to  extrcamly,  and  be  1  id- 

*  den  soone  after,  it  is  not  so  daungcrous  :  it  is  farre  better  to  let 

*  Iiim  thyrst,  then  to  give  him  colde  water  yf  he  be  hotte.  If  a 
*"  horse  haue  long  restcd,  he  is  not  to  be  trauayled  upon  the  sudden, 
"  eyther  in  galloping  or  long  journcy,  but  to  be  laboured  faire  and 

*  softly  at  the  fyrst.     A  horse  that  is  weery  or  tyred,  wyl  be  won- 

*  dcrfully  rufrtashed  yf  he  may  wallow  hinisclfe  eyther  in  the  stable 

*  or  other  dry  place  out  of  the  wynde  and  rayne,  *  &c»  &c. 

We  bave  next  a  disî^ertation  on  the  uses  and  treatmcnt  *  (f 

*  Bullockes,  ' — *  somc  of  which,  says  he,  are  for  ye  drawght,  somc 
^  for  the  staull,  and  some  for  the  payll.  * — *  The  wordes  of  couf'- 
'  naunt  in  the  olde  time  {as  Varro  snith),  in  selling  of  bul]ocke.<?, 

*  were  thèse — Doo  you  warrant  thèse  bullockes,  or  stceres,  that 

*  you  scll,  to  be  soun Je,  of  a  pound  hcartc,  and  without  fault  ?     The 

*  butchers  that  bye  for  slaughtcr,  and  such  as  by  for  sacryfises,  use 

*  no  worde  of  warrantise.  ' 

On  brcaking  thcni  in,   he  gîves  ihe  following  directions— 
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Fyrst  of  ail,  see  that  you  haue  a  large  roome  where  the  breaker 
may  easily  goe  up  and  downe,  and  out  at  his  pleasure,  without 
any  duunger.  Before  the  stable,  you  must  haue  a  fayre  feelde, 
that  the  steores  may  haue  libertie  ycnough,  and  not  be  feared.  or 
haltred,  with  trocs  or  bushes.  In  the  stable,  you  must  haue  cer« 
tayne  stalles,  or  boordes,  yokewyse  set  up,  a  scuen  foote  from  the 
grounde,  to  which  the  steeres  may  be  tyed  ;  this  donc,  choose  voa 
a  fayre  day  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  them  up,  bring  them  loto 
the  stable  :  and  yf  they  be  unreasonable  wylde  and  curst»  let  them 
stand  tyed  a  day  and  a  night  without  any  meate,  to  tame  them 
withall  :  afterwardes,  let  him  that  keepes  them  o£Fcr  them  a  litde 
mcate  ;  not  sidewayes,  or  bchinde,  but  beforei  coyng  them  ail  the 
whyle,  and  spcaking  gently  to  them,  stroking  their  backea  and 
their  mooscls,  sprînckling  them  with  a  little  sweete  wîne,  taking 
good  heedc  that  they  strike  him  neyther  with  head  nor  with  heele: 
for  yf  he  once  get  that  tricke,  he  wyl  neuer  leaue  it.  Thus  being 
a  little  acquainted  with  him,  you  shall  rubbe  his  mouth  with  Balte, 
and  let  downe  into  his  throte  certayne  lumpes  of  sait  tallowe,  and 
powring  after  a  quart  of  good  wine,  whiche  wyll  make  him,  in 
thrce  day  es,  as  goode  a  fellowe  as  you  woulde  wishe  him  to  be. 
Sonie  use  to  yoke  them  togeather,  and  let  them  drawe  some  light 
thing,  or  plowe  in  a  liglit  plowcd  grounde,  that  their  labour  hurt 
not  their  nockcs.  The  rcdyer  way  of  breaking  them,  îs,  to  yoke 
tlieni  with  an  olde  oxe,  that  may  easely  instruct  them  :  yf  he  hap* 
peu  to  lye  down  in  the  furrowe,  doo  neyther  béate  him  nor  feare 
Iiim,  but  biiule  his  fecte  togcther,  and  let  him  lye,  tliat  he  may 
neyther  sturre  nor  foede  :  whiclic  being  well  punished  with  hunger 
and  thyrste,  will  teache  him  to  louve  that  sulien  tricke.  ' 
Next  cornes  the  mann^vement  of  Cows,  with  thevarious  ways 
of  niakin<;  Chccse. — *  Cheese  is  also  made  of  the  milke  of  cat- 

*  tel!,  the  miikc  being  powred  into  a  vcsscU  of  earth,  putting  into  it 

*  a  little  rennrtt,  the  quant itic  of  a  walnutte,  in  a  great  vessell  of 

*  iniike,  whcrhy  it  turneth  into  curd.     Varro  dooth  better  like  the 

*  riMinctt  of  thfc*  It-vrct,  or  the  kyddc,  then  the  Ïambes,  howbeit  we 

*  commonly  use  the  calues  ronnot  :  othcrs  use  sundry  other  meaneft 
'  ouly  with  Iicp.te,  warming  it  in  tinne  vessclls,  and  after  dipping 
'  thèse  vessels  in  cold  water,  which  is  the  sweetest  and  cleanliest 

*  nianer  :  clht* rs  put  in  the  seede  of  wylde  saffron,  and  being  so 
'  turned,  tlic  wliuy  dooth  grcatly  purge  fleame  ;  otliers  again  use 
'  tho  niiikc  o\^  the  ii^;'go  tree,  and  tiien  dooth  the  whay  purgé  botli 

*  cliokr  nnd  f.L-ame  ;  some  turne  it  with  oxymell,  or  syrope  of  uîne- 
'  gcr,  which  i^  of  ail  other  waycR  the  hoLsomest;  some  besides,  use 

tlie  little  skinne  of  biidci^  giiysarde?,  and  others  the  (lowres  of 
■  wylde  thysteb  or  harticîïookts.  *  The  above  may  perhaps  serve  as 
1  hiiU  to  somc  of  our  modem  dairywomcn,  and  teach  them,  if 
lot  a  sub>'titutc  for  rcnnct,  at  Icast  a  less  hountiful  application 
}ï  it  to  their  '.'hccscs.     Sijcaking  of  the  différent  sortS|  he  says^ 
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*  In  our  dayes,  the  best  cheeses  are  counted  thc  Parmaaines,  made 

*  «bout  the  River  of  Po,  estcemed  for  theyr  greatnesse  and  dayne- 
'  finesse,  of  whîch  y  ou  shail  haue  brought  into  other  countrîes 
'  that  way  aboue  three  score  pounde.  '  Next  are  commended  the 
Holland  cheese,  the  cheese  of  Normandy,  and  the  Engiish  cheese* 
'  In  England  the  best  cheese  is  the  Chcshyre,  and  the  Shropshyre, 
^  tben  the  Bonbury  •cheese,  next  the  SufFolko,  and  the  Ëssex  cheese, 

*  and  the  very  worste  the  Kentishe  cheese.  Thc  places  where  the 
'  best  cheese  is  made,  ap|)eareth  by  tliis  olde  Englishe  distichon^ 

*  better  sensed,  then  foatod. 

*  BanlMryt  Langtony^  Suffblke  good  cheese^  Essex  go  tJiou  ôy, 

Shropshire 
Cum  Cheshyre,  Hertford  may  tœil  wiih  the  best  peere»  * 

*  Of  thc  discoinmoditic  of  Essex  cheese,  -our  Engiishe  Martial, 

*  John  Heywood,  thus  meeryly  wryteth  : 

*  /  ncx'cr  saw  Banhury  cheese  thycke  yenough^ 
But  I  liauc  se  ne  Essex  cheese  quicke  ycnougk,  * 

Next  follows  a  dissertation  on  Pigs. — '  Eucry  pigge,  '  he  sajrç, 

*  doth  knowe  bis  owne  pappe  that  he  was  borne  to  ;  and  sucketli 
'  oncly  that,  and  none  other  ;  y f  ynu  take  away  the  pîgi^e,  the  pappe 

*  dryeth,  as  both  Plinic  and  expérience  sheweth.     They  were  woont 

*  to  be  bought  and  bargained  ibr  in  this  sorte. — Doo  you  warrant 

*  that  tliese  swyne  are  bound,  thait  I  shall  wdl  enjoy  them,  that  you 

*  wyll  unswere  the  fauhei,  and  that  they  be  of  a  hoalthy  brcede  î  * 

IVom  Pigs  we  get  to  Dogs  and  Cats,  and  ihen  enter  upon  the 
Fourth  and  last  Book,  •  on  Poultry,  Foule,  Fishe  and  Bées.  ' — 
^luch  uscful  information  is  hère  dcvcloped,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  iirst  article,  and  ou  the  management  of  Pigeons. 
"*  They  haue  many  aduersaries,  crowes,  dawcs,  and  owles,  which  ail 

*  destroy  the  pigions,  specially  when  they  brecd.     I  founde  of  late 

*  in  myne  owne  dovchouse,  an  owle  sitting  solemnly  in  the  ncst  upon 

*  her  egges,  in  the  middest  of  aH  the  pigions,  and  hard  by  the  house 
'  In  an  okle,  hoUowe  tree,  I  found  peeces  of  young  pigions,  that 

*  the  owles  had  brought  to  feedc  theyr  young  with  ;  and  though  the 

*  owlp  secme  to  be  greater  tlien  the  pigion,  by  reason  of  the  thick- 

*  nesse  of  her  feathcrs,  yet  wyJl  they  creepe  in  at  as  little  a  place  os 

*  thc  pigion  wyll,  so  small  and  Uttle  is  Ûieyr  bodyes,  though  they 

*  be  bonibased  with  fcathers.  * 

I  hâve  thus  introduccd  you  and  your  rcadcrs  to  my  old  friend 
Barnaby  ;  perhaps  they  arc  aiready  tircd  of  his  company,  and 
therefore  he  shall  say  very  little  more  for  himself  ;  and  ail  that  I 
ëhall  s:iy  for  him  shall  be  condensed  as  much  as  possible.  Were 
I  to  draw  a  paraliel  between  this  work  and  Fitzherbert's,  I 
should  say  that  Fitzhcrbert's,  though  the  earliest  of  the  two  by 
more  than  40  ycars,  and  considerably  the  least  volume,  is  the 
h(ï5t  practical  treatisc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  plain  statement  of  tlie 
"jjitcr's  expérience.    Googe's,  on  the  contrary,  is  ooly  a  tran&^ 
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latio7ij  and  dcals  in  many  articles  not  interesting  to  an  Enelish 
farmer,  sucb  as  vineyards,  citrons,  pomef^ranates,  and  the  like. 
A  superstitious  vénération  for  the  writrrs  of  antiqiiity  likewii^e 
perv»des  tiie  book,  and  constant  rciërence  is  made  to  uuthorities 
M'hich  a  modem  farmer  wouid  but  sinile  at,  so  grcat  is  the  pre* 
valence  of  increduHty.     For  instance,  *  the  cohcke,  or  pain  in 

*  the  belly  (in  oxen),  is  put  away  in  the  bchnhling  of  geese  in  the 

*  water,  specially  duckes  ;   for  the  sifrht  of  the  ducke,  as    Vegetùtx 

*  and  CohtmfUa  say,  îs  a  présent  remedy  to  this  beast.  ' — '  Florentinut 

*  is  of  that  fancie,  that  he  woulde  your  number  of  slicep  should  ra- 

*  ther  be  odd  than  even,  thiuking  that  more  fortunatc  for  the  healthi- 

*  ncssc  and  long  continuancc  of  the  catt(  II.  '  He  seems»  indecd, 
rathcr  inclincd  to  question  the  authority  in  thi<t  instance,  for  he 
j»oes  on  to  say,  *  but  thèse  arc  superstitious  toycs,  as  are  agréât 

*  number  of  othcrs  imagined  by  the  fiithlesso.  ' — Not  so,  how- 
cver,  the  fi^liowinp:  nostrum.     *  Hicronimus  Tragtis  tcacheth  for 

*  a  horse,  If  he  bc  sîckc,  and  sud  Jenly  fall  downe  of  a  disease  that  you 

*  know  not,  put  undcr  his  tongue  a  peece  of  a  ferne  roote,  whereupon 

*  you  shall  sec  him  immediately  voyde,  upward  and  downward,  what- 

*  soever  is  in  his  body,  and  presently  amende  :  This  he  sayih  {and 
'  trurljj  I  bcleeue  him  )  tliat  he  proiicd  wîth  a  liorse  of  his  owne.  *  The 
farmers  of  the  présent  day  (howevcr  oid  f'ashioned),  would  stare 
to  bc  tokl,  that  tares  nuist  not  be  sown  '  beforc  the  moone  bc 

*  2 1-  day  es  olde,  otherwyse  the  snayle  wyll  devoure  it.     His  tyme 

*  of  sowin^  îs,  as  Plinio  wrytetii,  at  ihe  settîng  of  the  starre 

*  called  the  Berward,  '  &c.  &c. 

Tliese,  and  a  number  of  olher  sîniilar  instances,  wil!  provo  to 
the  roader  of  the  présent  day,  that  hc  nnist  not  place  împlicit 
confidence  in  cvcnj  Ihing  he  nieels  with  in  the  book.  Thcre  u 
a  grcat  deai  of  (j:ood  in  our  autlior,  but  hc  requircs  sifting. 

I  reniai n,  Sir,  your  most  obodicnt  servant, 
DîUhiughaifij  Jtdij  \^iLh^  1817.  S.  Taylor,  Jun. 


•  .•   Mr  Taylor  has  maiîr  the  most  ot'  Goopi»,  \*  Ijnso  writinp;  do  not  contain  inuch 

>at  iMTi  l)c  iiso'nl  to  n  mcuîi.Tn  fiirtncr.      'J'ht-rc  \vm  scvitiI  writers  of  tlie  ICtli,  «iid 

•**e  iH-^iiining  ot*  the  17th  cfntury.  viry  li'ilc  known,  who  nro  nt  loast  os  doserviii;; 

•\'  notice,  ot*  whom  wv  shuulcl  hi-  ^l;ui  t:i  \\.\\e  a  sîmiiai'  ucrounl.    [ Sce  our  Nos.  ior 

Jay,   Au^ust  aiul  Novenii)i<r,  iKKi.]     V*hilc  it  is  !>o  niuch  the  tAsliion  to  Kl  a  va- 

\iL'  on  a  l)ook  aceording  to  its  apf,  a  ta.sîe  whii'h  has  bcoii  oncuiira|;ed  by  the  pa- 

ronaf;o  (>f  hip:h  rank  and  opultMux*,  and  gratiticd  hy  t!iv  Ifthorimir»  rrscnrchcs  of  ihe 

Icarned  und  the  {;r.ive,  it  is  not  too  iniicii  to  exnivt,  tiiat  our  rarly  writen»  on  Agri- 

'!ulturc  and  lli:ral  Ki-onoiiiy,   now  cuiiiîiud  to  tlie  lilïMries  ot' a  few,  ami  fast  Ht** 

.wndiii^'  to  the  valc  t»f  total  olilivioi).  sliiMjld  cotne  in  for  a  sbare  nf  |iuh1ic  attention. 

Tf  they  do  not  ail'onl  us  much  instructit>ii,  onr  euriosity  at  ieast  may  bc  gratiHeil, 

.>y  a  judiciouK  seleetion  f'roni  their  contents;  and,  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 

:liit  the  vit'vis  which  tliey  indireetly  exh'hit  of  the  st;ite  of  society,  'ihiie  we  \*erl; 

K't  merely  an  npjricii'tural  pitopte,  mu:t  be  interestinj»  to  ail  those  who  deli^ht  la 

arvc-yir.g  the  ppigress  of  knowlcd-je  and  improvomtut.— — Con. 
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FOR  THE  FARMEIl's  MAGAZINE. 


T/ie  lîcport  of  a  Committrr^  appoivtcd  ht;  a  General  Meedvg  of 
the  Cuunty  of  Lmiark^  held  at  IlamUton^  on  ihe  Itii  of  March 
last^  to  inqmre  into  ail  Fucts  and  Circumstatwts  rclating  to  the 
Procédure  hif  "vohich  the  Fiors  of  Grain  for  the  Connttf  "Sicre 
striickfnr  Croj)  and  Yrar  1816:  Toircther  mit  h  some  luvcsii^a* 
iionoj'  ils  Princijiles^  and  sortie  Su^L;i\stio7isJur  ils  Impruvement, 

The  ascertaining  fairly  and  truly,  from  time  to  tîmc,  tho  a- 
vera«^e  price  of  grain  ol  difï''?rcnt  sorts,  in  a  populous  and  ex- 
tensivc  district,  ia  an  object  of  great  moment  to  the  community. 
As  n  certain  record  of  Statisticai  information,  reguiarly  kept» 
and  always  accessible,  it  is  both  nscful  and  curions.  As  the 
mcasure  of  value,  by  which  numerous  rentsnnd  salaries  are  paid^ 
it  is  not  less  interesiing  to  those  who  pay,  than  to  those  who  re« 
ceive  those  various  revenues.  In  former  times,  the  mode  in 
which  the  public  fiars  were  struck,  was  comparatively  of  iiltle 
importance.  The  individuals  or  public  bodies  whose  transac- 
tions were  afiected  by  them,  were  far  fewer  in  number.  But, 
of  late  years,  the  case  is  greaily  altered  ;  as,  by  tlie  récent  dé- 
cisions of  the  Suprême  Court,  ihis  standard  is  to  fix  the  value, 
and  rcgulate  the  pay  ment,  ol  the  revenues  of  the  clergy. 

Hui  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  ïiars  of  a 
county  appear  to  be  of  still  greater  moment.  It  is  évident  that 
grain,  sooncr  or  later,  and,  probably,  within  a  bh(»rt  période 
wiil  beconie  the  only  standard  by  wliich  land-rents  will  bc  paid 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Money,  from  ils  fluctuating  charac- 
ter  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  proved  a  mcîlium  mutually  un* 
fair,  and  not  less  dissatisfactory,  to  iKuh  land lords  and  tenante». 
Taught  by  past  expérience,  no  Iniidiord  is  now  wiliing,  without 
d)c  a::i>urance  of  an  adcquatc  rent,  to  aliennte  his  properly  for 
any  considérable  length  of  time  ;  and,  without  a  leàse  of  some 
endurance,  no  tenant  is  disposed  tu  embark  his  capital  and  skiii 
in  the  adventure  of  cultivation.  Tn  grain,  as  a  measnre  of  va- 
lue, a  médium  has  at  length  been  found,  which,  whiie  it  pre- 
j^erves  the  jiibt  rights  of  the  one,  sccures  a  return  for  the  houest 
iudustry  cf  the  othor. 

In  ihtsc  circumsiiHîccs  it  îs  fortunalc  ihat  there  \^  no  want 
of  carc,  on  tlic  pan  of  the  Législature,  to  ascertain  the  price  of 
grain  in  the  most  ccjuitable  and  impartial  manncr.  Whoever 
considère  the  net  ot  sedernnt  passed  by  the  Suprême  Court,  un- 
der  date 'ilst  Dcccmher  172»S,  will  at  once  admit  the  gênera] 
wisdom  of  tbat  enactment.    TJic  rulcs  laid  down  for  carrying  it 
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into  eifect,  are  not  less  jiuHcious  than  comprehensive  ;  and 
tliese,  torçcthcr  with  the  extraordinary  anxicty  displayed  in  it  to 
^uard  against  dcceplion,  and  the  wide  latitude  left  to  botfa  the 
Judgc  and  the  Jury  to  apply  it  to  every  variety  of  situation  and 
cîrcumsiances,  arc  sufficicnt  to  évince,  that  it  is  the  exécution  of 
the  law,  and  not  the  law  itself  that  is  in  fault,  in  every  instance 
vvhere  it  fails  to  produce  those  bénéficiai  effects  which  mîght 
justly  be  expected  from  it. 

Impressed  with  thèse  sentiments,  and  fully  aware  of  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  us,  we,  your  Committee, 
proceeded,  with  duecare,  to  inquire  into  the  racts  and  circum- 
stances,  connected  with  the  late  judicial  inquest,  held  at  Lanark^ 
for  ascertaining  the  fiars  of  the  county,  for  crop  and  year  1816. 
And  hère,  in  the  outset,  it  is  important  for  us  to  express  the  un- 
qualified  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  personaî  honour  and 
respectability  of  the  Judge  who  prcsidcd,  and  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  every  niember  of  the  Jury,  who  passed  upon  this  Inquest 
Callcd  upon,  as  we  are,  to  examine  their  proceedings,  it  is  in 
thcir  officiai  or  collective,  not  in  their  individual  capacities,  that 
vfc  hâve  to  spcak  of  them.  If  they  hâve  committed  errors,  we 
arc  convinced  that  they  are  errors  of  inadvertency,  not  of  wit- 
ful  neglcct.  In  what  they  did,  it  appears  probable  that  they 
ibilowt'd  in  the  track,  and  wcre  guided  by  the  example,  of  their 
pre^iecessors  ;  nor  would  their  procédure,  on  this  occasion,  bave 
cxcited  the  gênerai  attention,  had  it  not  been  reodered  import- 
ant by  the  peculiarity  of  the  times,  and  the  unpropitious  circum- 
btances,  under  which  it  was  instituted. 

In  stating  this  sentiment,  we  are  convinced,  that  we  do  boih 
the  Judge  and  the  Jury  nothing  more  than  justice.  Notwitfa- 
standing  of  which,  a  scnse  of  duty  compels  us  to  report,  that, 
afler  the  most  attentive  examination  of  a  Judicial  Extract  of  tbe 
procecdings  of  the  Inquest,  which  has  been  laid  before  us;  and 
also,  ai  ter  conversing  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  tbe 
\^itnesses,  *.ve  found,  that  a  more  superficial  and  inadéquate 
mode  of  taking  the  évidence  could  scarcely  bave  been  anticipât- 
ed,  nor  one  less  fitted  to  coUcct  impartial  statements,  and,  in 
ihc  end,  to  elicit  ihe  truth.  Independently  of  some  strange  in- 
accuracies  attcnding  this  particular  inquest  (which  shall  ne  no* 
ticed  in  the  stqucl),  we  hâve  no  hésitation  to  say,  that  the  gêne- 
rai prac.ice  and  procédure,  in  determining  the  fiars  of  this 
county,  are  certainiy  détective:  In  fact,  they  scem  incompétent, 
^ilher  to  s)t!sfv  the  pubhc,  or  to  fulfil  tbe  intentions  of  tlie  act 
^n  w hic  il  they  procecd. 

In  orcicr  tliHt  our  investigations  on  a  subject  in  every  way  so 
nipnrtftnt  -nfiy.  as  nmch  as  possible,  unité  tbe  advantages  àt 
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ision  and  brevity,  we  will  beg  leave  to  state,  in  the^i^ 
e,  somc  of  the  leading  particolars,  in  which  we  found  tbe 
mode  of  taking  tbe  évidence  erroneous  or  defective  i  and» 
le  second  place»  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  sûggesting  sucb 
ndments  on  the  practice»  ànd  on  the  procédure  in  gênerai» 
from  our  opportunittes  of  judging»  we  conceiv^  are  moet 
erial  to  be  adopted  in  future. 

d  ihejirst  place»  then»  as  to  the  deièctive  manner  in  whidi 
évidence  was  taken. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  witnesses  summoned  on 
occasion  were  too  few  in  numben  $iglUâen  only,  in  ail» 
s  examincd,  for  tbe  Three  Wards  of  diis  great  and  exten» 
county  ;  whereas»  we  are  of  opinion»  that  the  half  of  that 
iber  was  insufficient  for  giving  a  fair  view  of  the  thuuactiona 
rain  of  any  single  Ward.  Further»  we  hâve  reaaon  to  be« 
»,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Lower  and  Middle  Warda» 
e  suggested  by  the  dergyi  and  that  even  a  Ust  ofiheir  nameê 
handed  to  the  public  officer,  by  a  certain  dergyman  of  tbe 
rd  last  mentioned,  whom  we  are  enabled  to  pomt  ont,  were 
>edful.  The  Sheriffiderk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  ci- 
)n  of  the  witnesses»  candidly  acknowledged  the  above  to  be 
fact,  when  questioned  conoerning  it,  by  one  of  the  niembera 
ur  Committee.  This»  to  say  the  least,  was  not  a  very  im* 
ial  mode  of  procuring  évidence  :  For  it  is  plain,  that  thèse 
lesses  were  selected  by  a  particular  class  of  men»  however 
eclable,  in  order  to  serve  a  particular  purpose.  Moreover, 
rai  millers»  and  maltsters,  whose  names  stand  upon  the  list» 
s  persons  altogether  improper  to  be  cited,  as  they  bave  a  di« 
interest  in  raising  the  price  of  grain  ;  and  we  understand» 
,  on  that  account»  they  bave  been  uniformly  and  judicdally 
cfeed  to»  in  any  processes  arising  out  of  this  subject,  bdfore 
Suprême  Court. 

Ve  hâve  next  to  observe,  that  the  witnesses  (although  per- 
(  of  unquestionable  cbaracter)  were,  one  and  aH  of  them» 
sen  from  the  richest  situations,  and  from  the  lowest,  and 
t  productive  tracts  of  land,  in  their  respective  districts  ;  a 
»  of  which  any  man  may  satisfv  himself,  who  reads  the  evi* 
:e,  and  is  at  ail  acquainted  witn  the  topography  of  Lanark» 
e.  In  an  ordinary  ycar»  this  partial  procédure  would  bave 
1»  comparatively»  of  less  importance  ;  and,  in  a  Xfcry  faveur- 
one,  such  as  the  year  1815,  when  the  génial  inmience  of 
sun  so  powerfuUy  operated»  it  might  hâve  been  more  easily 
reciated»  and  more  sligbtly  felt.  Eut,  in  a  season  like  the 
so  unpropitious»  as  probably  never  had  occurred  in  the 
lory  of  man,  when  grain,  thoroughiy  ripe,  waa  ezhibite4 
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fis  a  wondcr  in  the  public  markets,  we  are  warranted  to  say,  thaC 
a  more  cficctual  method  could  not  easily  bave  been  devised,  to 
raine  the  fiars  to  an  undue  height.  That  thèse  witnesses  gave  a 
fair  évidence,  in  as  iar  as  they  were  qucstioned,  or  called  upon 
to  ç(\vc  it,  we  hâve  no  doubt:  But  it  is  certain,  undcr  such  pe- 
culiar  circumstances,  that  an  incorrect  and  adventitioas,  and 
not  a  true  averapre,  has  bccn  struck,  of  the  prices  of  the  county. 

This,  however,  is  not  ail.  In  question ing  tbe  witnesses,  ve 
find  that  little  or  no  investigation  was  made  as  to  the  qtiantUies 
bought  or  sold,  and  to  which  those  prices  reforred  ;  a  ver}'  im- 
portant and  materiaVconsideration,  and  one,  without  which  no 
Sound  view  of  the  sul  jcct  could  possibly  be  obtained  :  Furtfaer, 
that  the  inquiries,  in  gênerai,  related  to  the  higbest  and  the 
lowest,  but  seidom  to  the  middlc  prices,  that  were  paid  for  grain; 
nt  least,  such  is  the  fact,  as  it  appears  upon  the  record.  One 
of  the  nio&t  respcctnble  of  the  witnesses,  had  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  régulai  ly  attending  the  Lanark  markct  ;  and  that  circum- 
fctance  was  well  known  to  every  pcrson.  He  had  brought  with 
him,  to  court,  an  accurate  account,  or  register  of  the  prices  of 
gi'ain,  on  every  market-day  throughout  the  season  ;  wfaAh  re- 
gi'^tcr  he  had  rcady  to  produce.  But  he  was  surprised  to  find 
hirnself  questioned  merely  as  to  the  highest  price,  and  the  low- 
est, and  then  dismissed.  In  fact,  according  to  the  record,  this 
witness  is  made  to  depone,  as  *  ignorant  qnoad  tdtra  ;  '  that  is, 
wc  présume,  if  ic  mean  any  thing,  that  *  he  knew  no  more 
•  about  the  mattcr  ;  '  a  thing,  which  was  very  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  which,  we  verily  believe,  never  entered  into  bis 
contemplation 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proof  for  the 
Uppcr  Ward  wastaken  solely  from  the  town  of  Lanark,  without 
nny  regard  to  that  of  Biggar  or  Carnwath.  This,  certaînly, 
was  not  vcry  con^iilcrate,  nor  very  fair  towards  a  very  extensîve 
district;  as  bolli  the  towns  last  mentioned,  are  places  of  consi* 
dcration,  in  which  great  quantities  of  grain  are  weekiy  booght 
and  sold. 

Tliere  is  another  materîal  observation  which  we  beg  leave  to 
ivalic.  We  lîave  said  obovc,  that  eigliteen  appeared  to  ns  to  bc 
an  insiiîTicicnt  iiîîmber  of  witnesses  for  this  inijuest.  But  it  \n 
to  be  noticed,  that,  of  those  eightcen  who  were  examined,  nine 
only  dcponcd  tliat  the  grain  was  of  the  growth  of  the  county 
'jf  Lanark  :  and  e/fs/ît  on!y  (sonie  of  the  nine  fi rstr mentioned, 
and  somc  not)  deponed,  that  it  was  of  the  preccding  year'scrop. 
Moreover,  of  the  uhole  of  tlie  cighteen  witnesses  no  more  than 
!f?.r  swore  to  both  of  those  niaterial  circumstances,  which,  by  the 
>çt    i»**^  nir>rir^  ^  ririp  (,^iq  tjon  îu  ptoving  thc  fiars  ;  and,  unicss 
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they  were  taken  into  Wew,  we  humbly  apprehend  tbat  tfae  evi"> 
dence  was  not  admissible.  But,  independently  o(  that  afcron^ 
oonsideration,  if  so  large  a  proportion  as  twelve,  out  of  the  whole 
namber  of  eî|2^teen  witnesses,  did  not  depooe  to  the  grain  be- 
mg  both  of  the  growth  of  the  coanty,  and  of  crop  lélU,  the 
lair  presumption  is  (especialiy  in  so  bad  a  season),  that  it  was- 
not^  and,  therefore,  the  évidence,  so  given,  must  hâve  had- 
the  efFect  of  very  greaUy  raising  the  average  beyond  the  proper 
standard. 

Upon  what  testimony,  then,  of  a  description  fidrly  admissi- 
ble, hâve  the  fiars  of  this  great  oonnty  been  struck  i  Upoa 
that  of  six  persons  only,  as  appears  by  the  jadicial  record  ;  and 
those  six  imperfectly  examined,  and  saggested  from  a  quarter. 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  Inquest  !  Of  a  scrutiny  sa 
singutar,  the  natural  and  necessary  conséquence  has  been,  that 
a  Table  of  Fiars  is  produced  that  has  astonished  the  public 
Lanarkshire^  which  never  was  celebrated,  either  for  ocientific 
husbandry,  or  its  products  in  grain,  exhibits,  for  this  meniorar 
ble  year,  fiar  priées,  we  believe,  exceeding  those  of  many  of 
its  nei/[;hbours,  and  evea  beyond  the  average  rate  of  the  métro- 
polis  itself. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  althongh  a 
peculîar  dislike  to  ail  variety  of  illustration  in  évidence  (so  much 
•nforced,  as  proper  and  necessary,  by  the  Âct  of  Sedernnt),  and 
8  sort  of  sweeping  and  slumping  turn  of  inquiry,  seem  to  hâve 
eharacterized  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  y^  they  turned  a 
very  minute  and  curions  eye  to  what  was  going  on  under  their 
Windows,  whilc  they  sate  in  deUberation.  The  Inquest,  as  il 
chanced,  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February,  a  market-day  at 
Lanark.  The  Jury  were  sworn  in  about  12  o'dock  on  thi^tday» 
when  the  sale  of  grain  had  aiready  begun  in  the  street.  And» 
lest  they  bhould  be  supposed  capable  of  beholdiog  so  interesting 
a  scène  with  indifférence,  they  actually  took  into  account  the 
selling  price  of  oatmeal  at  the  moment,  which  happened  to  bq 
at  the  rate  of  3/.  lOs.  per  load.  Now,  although  we  are  wiUîof; 
to  admire,  as  much  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  then  présent,  the 
striking  aptitude,  the  peculiar  freshness^  as  it  were,  of  this  liv- 
ing  example  of  price  ;  yet  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  since 
they  adopted  it  into  their  proof,  as  the  average  of  the  day,  that 
they  forgot  the  précaution  of  getting  the  authority  of  the  Judge 
interposed  to  stop  the  market,  and  thereby  prcvent  the  price 
from  either  rising  or  failing,  before  its  termination. 

Iliere  is  only  onc  other  circumstance,  relating  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  t»  which  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  adverting.  AU 
the  witnesscs  from  the  Middle  and  Lowcr  Wards,  of  course. 
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gave  their  évidence  on  tlie  old  Lanarkshîre  bolli  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  That  measure,  as  it  is  weU  known,  is  one 
peck,  or  one  sixteenth-part  ncarly,  larger  than  the  boll  of  Lin- 
lithgow  ;  a  measurc,  which  the  Suprême  Court,  in  repeated  in- 
stancesy  bas  found  to  be  the  only  true  and  légal  standard  for 
the  kingdom.  This  fact  of  the  différence  between  tbe  two  bolbi 
we  find,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jury  ;  and  it  was  natorally  to 
hâve  bcen  expccted,  that,  lilfe  former  Juries,  they  wonld  bave 
fallen  upon  the  device  of  deducting  a  sixteenth  part  But  whe- 
ther  it  was,  that  they  honestly  exulted  in  the  superior  copious- 
ness  of  their  own  native  bo)l  over  that  of  other  districts,  or  whe- 
ther  they  concci^ed  it  to  be  dcrogatory  to  the  dignîty  of  this 
our  great  county  to  borrow  its  grain  measure  from  a  more  în« 
sjgnifîcant  neighbour,  it  is  not  easy  to  détermine  ; — but  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  striking  the  fiars  for  the  Middie  and  Lower 
Wards,  no  différence  was  made  on  this  account,  and  they  ac- 
tually  are  calculated  according  to  the  large  boll  of  Lanark- 
shîre. 

In  regard  to  the  Upper  Ward,  a  circumstance  next  occurred, 
which  created  some  embarrassment.  It  is  the  practice,  it  seemi, 
of  that  Ward,  to  reckon  solely  by  the  Linlithgowshire  boll  ;  and 
the  question  came  to  be,  how  the  discordant  measures  of  thete 
districts  should  be  assimilated  ?  To  some  of  the  more  intcUî- 
gent  of  the  Jury  it  appeared  utterly  indecorous,  that  auniformi- 
ty  among  tho  threc  Wards  should  not  be  cffected  ;  and,  as  it  was 
quite  plain,  that,  in  ail  processes  of  figures,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  in  bringing  about  equalization,  whether  you  take  from 
the  greater,  or  add  to  the  lesser  number,  so  the  easiest  way 
(they  thought)  would  be  to  add  a  sixteenth  part  to  the  Upper 
Ward  average.  This  proposai,  we  understand,  was  actually 
made — supported — and,  in  the  end,  put  to  the  vote  :  However, 
notwithstanding  the  undeniable  truth  of  tlie  arîthmetical  axiom, 
it  was  negatived  by  the  majority.  The  Upper  Ward,  in  con- 
sidération of  its  high  situation,  and  inferior  climate,  narrowly 
escaped  bcing  stretched  on  this  Bed  of  Procriistcs.  It  was  af- 
lowed  the  privilège  of  rctaining  the  measure  sanctioned  by 
law  ;  while  the  two  othcr  Wards  were  set  nearly  at  a  sixteenth 
part  higher  than  that  standard  ;  as  some  unadvisedly  say,  to 
save  the  Jury  the  trouble  of  calcuiation,  but,  as  we  think,  sole- 
ly for  the  crédit  and  honour  of  the  county  boll.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  to  thosc  who  hâve  rents,  sti- 

Eends,  or  salaries  to  pay,  according  to  the  standard  now  esta» 
lished  for  18 IG,  it  will  make  a  diflerence  of  not  less  than  about 
28.  3d,  on  the  bcst  boll  of  barley,  and  Is.  7d.  on  that  of  oatS| 
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amountiniif,  over  the  county,  to  a  very  large  sum,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  Table  of  Fiars,  which  is  annexed  to  this  ReporL 

In  considering  the  proceedings  of  this  Jury«  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  propriety  of  their  proof  in  otber  respects,  we 
hâve  no  hésitation  to  express  our  opinion,  that»  in  striking  the 
fiars  aceording  to  the  old  Lanarkshire  boll,  instead  of  the  boll 
of  LinFithgow,  or  standard  boll  of  Scotland,  they  hâve  acted 
nnjustifiably,  and  probably  aiso  illegally  ;  and  that  such  con- 
duct,  whcn  coupled  wiih  some  other  circumstances  which  we 
hâve  above  stated,  of  a  questionable  nature,  furnishessuificient 
ground  for  instituting  a  process  to  redace  thcir  verdict,  provîd* 
ed  the  county  incline  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 

Before  we  close  thèse  observations,  we  cannot  help  adding  a 
few  words  conceming  the  selecting  of  the  Jury  ;  a  duty,  which, 
we  findy  ts  nsually  performed  by  the  Sherifi-cLerk.  By  the  Act 
of  Scderunt,  ShcriSs  of  counties  are  appointed  '  to  summon  bc-' 

*  fore  them  a  compétent  number  qfpasonSf  living  within  the  sbe- 
^  rifTdom,  who  havc  knowledge  and  expérience  in  the  priées  and 
'  trade  of  victual  in  those  bounds,  and  from  them  to  choose  fif- 

*  teen  men,  whereof  not  femer  tiian  eight  shall  be  heritmrs^  U> 
<  pass  upon  the  inquest.  '  tlence  it  appears,  that  the  SherifSt 
are  expressly  ordained  to  adopt  a  process,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Grand  and  Petty  Jury  of  Englaod,  in  civil  cases. 
Now,  from  any  thing  we  can  leam,  no  such  persons  wcre  sum- 
moned  before  the  SheriiT-'Substitute  at  Lnnark,  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and,  of  course,  *  fifteen  men  '  could  nut  be  *  chosen  from 
them.  *  We  hâve  reason  to  think,  thaï  fifteen  persons  were  mer«* 
ly  summoned  as  Jurors,  aceording  to  a  list  made  up  by  the 
SherifF-cterk  ;  among  which  number  we  can  discover  only  se- 
ven  who  deserve  the  name  of  heritors,  and  few  of  them  possesscd 
of  much  property.  On  the  other  hand,  eight  are  farmers  (and 
some  of  them  so  designed  in  the  record),  or  at  least  persons 
who  make  their  livelihood  by  agriculture  ;  whose  intérêt  ît  ob- 
viotisly  is,  to  hâve  the  fiars  struck  at  as  high  a  rate  as  {Tossible, 
as  their  profils  dépend  on  the  price  of  grain.  We  iiave  dis- 
claimed  abovr,  in  ihe  distinctest  manner,  ail  intention  of  re-> 
flecting  personally  on  eilher  the  Judge  or  the  Jury.  We  be- 
lieve  that  the  Jury  gave  their  verdict  honcstly  and  conscienti* 
ously  ;  but  we  may  be  pcrraitted,  with  gveat  déférence,  to  ob- 
serve, Uiat  neither  in  the  moiJe  of  selectiitg  this  Jury,  nor  io 
selcciing  such  a  Jury  at  ail,  was  the  act  very  aecurotely  or  adc- 
quatcly  obtempered. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  in  tlie  second  place,  to  throw  otit 
soofUB  binlSf  which,  we  are  of  opinion,  niay  prsve  aseful  for 
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improvin^  the  procédure,  and  taking  the  évidence  on  the  in- 
(juesU  by  vvhich  the  fiais  are  ui  future  to  be.  struck. 

Tho  coiiiity  of  L'inark  is  scparated  iuto  three  great  divisions, 
the  l'pper,  thc  MiJdle,  and  thc  Lower  Wards  ;  tracts  of 
country  which  dl(!'er  csscntiuliy  frein  one  another  in  soil  and 
cliniatc.  To  any  one  who  h  as  bestowed  due  attention  on  the 
subject  of  Kiars,  it  will  be  évident,  that  if,  by  *  striking  '  them, 
in  so  extcnsive  a  district,  be  mcant  '  the  ascertaîning  the /n/t 
inediuin  value  of  its  v:/h)Ic  produce  in  grain,'  the  tbing  iâ, 
strictiy  speakin^,  inipracticable,  by  means  of  any  inquest  that 
can  be  held,  or  any  comparison  that  can  be  tnade  of  the  actual 
sale  ]>nct's.  But  wc  <^hould  labour  to  make  thc  nearest  possible 
upproach  to  that  médium,  by  dili^rence  and  accuracy. 

Of  the  poorer  and  higher  districts  of  a  country  (usually,  in 
this  kiiigdoniy  by  far  the  inost  cxtensive  portion),  little  of  the 
grain  pro(Uiccd  cornes  to  thc  public  market.  tJnless  in  very  b- 
vourable  scasons,  it  is  ail  of  inferior  quaHty.  It  is  scidom  eqnal 
to  thc  waiits  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  almost  always  con- 
sumcd  ou  thc  spot  where  it  is  raised.  The  average,  or  fiar 
priées,  therufore,  being  conslanily  struck  froni  superior  graini 
the  growth  of  more  génial  and  cultivated  situations,  must,  in 
ail  c;isi*s,  l'xcicd  thc  actual  nicdium.  As  thèse  prices^  howerer, 
whcn  ihey  once  obtain  thc  aulhority  of  law,  become  imperative 
on  ail  f)arts  of  the  country  as  thc  measure  of  valuei  it  isplain 
that  thcy  iiHist  opcrate  favourably,  in  some  measure,  on  those 
persons  who  hâve  to  receivc,  and  unfavourably  on  those  who 
hâve  to  pay,  rcnts  or  salaries,  in  a  poorer  district,  and,  vice 
vasit^  as  to  one  of  an  opposite  description.  The  land-owner, 
for  cxamplo,  ac  the  foot  of  Tintock,  who  pays  the  clergyman 
of  the  (.arish  his  stipend  accord ing  to  the  fiars  of  the  county, 
iiccess;u'ily  pays  hiiii  at  a  higher  rate  than  another,  who  pays 
on  the  banks  of  thc  Clyde,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ôlas- 
gow.  To  thc  iattcr,  populariy  speaking,  it  may  be  called  a 
fair  rate  ;  but,  to  the  former,  it  is  clearly  supposititious.  The 
faet  is,  itis  virlualiy  aiitl  iruly  unfair  to  both.  This  appears 
to  l>e  a  considérable,  sUliou^;h  it  is,  perhaps,  an  unavoidabb 
evil  ;  but  it  may  hc  incredibly  aggravated  or  paUiatcd,  accord- 
In'T  to  the  niethod  bv  which  ihe  iiars  are  struck  ;  wheiber  dili- 
4Tence,  inii>artiality  and  ski  II,  or  the  reverse  of  those  qualitiesi 
guide  that  imî)orlant  opération. 

If  thtse  observations  be  ju>t,  which  we  conceive  thcm  to  be, 
tknd  if  this  be  a  necessary  iniperfipction  adhcring  to  a  usefui  in- 
stitution, it  is  a  view  of  thc  sul ject  that  should  constantly  be 
Drf!^ent  to  the  minds  of  those  who  afe  called  upon,  whether  as 
-'iJ^ro-'  or  ^-irors,  tu  assist  in  fixing  a  ruic  which,  for  the  spaca 
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of  an  entirc  twelvemonth»  is  to  re^ulatc  tbe  transfer  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  thè  property  of  tlieir  fellow->subjccts.  It  should 
deinonstrate  to  them  the  propriety  of  drawing  ttieir  évidence, 
if  thpy  niean  it  to  hc  a  fair  one,  from  the  poorer  as  well  as 
from  the  richcr  districts, — from  far  mers  and  dealers  of  the  bi'gh* 
est  as  vvoll  as  of  the  lowest  class. 

But  lurther  :  If  soil  and  climate  are  considérations  so  import- 
ant at  ail  times,  in  asccrtaining  a  just  avera^içe  of  the  price  of 
grain,  ihey  operate,  with  à  force  tenfold  greater,  in  a  bad  sea* 
hon,  thnn  in  a  good  one.  In  a  year,  for  example,  Iike  the  one 
that  has  passcd  over  us,  the  middling  districts  în  every  county 
and  ihe  poorest,  were  iinfortunately  «Imost  eqjtialized.  In  the 
former,  where  science  and  industry  used,  in  some  sort,  to  cre- 
ate  a  produce  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  fertile  by  nature, 
no  grain,  of  last  year's  growih,  arrived  at  perfection,  and  Ut- 
ile comparatively  dppeared  in  the  market  Money,  moreoVer, 
within  the  same  pcriod,  was  scarce  beyond  example.  The 
dealers,  who  always  both  buy  and  sell  with  ready  cash,  were 
obliged,  on  tins  occasion,  to  give  a  crédit  in  selling,  siometimes 
of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  six  months  |  thereby  enhanc- 
Ing  the  nominal  price  of  sale,  by  three  distinct  and  separate 
rntios,  naniely,  ti)c  interrst  of  that  price,  the  fair  prcmium  on 
risk,  and  the  expense  of  carriage.  Thèse  are  a  few,  out  of 
many  considérations,  that  should  engage  the  attention/  and 
vreigh  in  the  minds  of  an  intelligent  Jury,  whose  diifty,  ardcfous 
and  important  at  ail  timcs,  was  rendered  doubly  compticated, 
under  such  circumstiinces. 

With  such  vicws  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending  it,  (which  seem  considerably  différent  fifoni  those  of  the 
late  Jury),  we  aie  hunibly  of  opinion,  that,  in  conducting  t)ié 
procédure  according  to  law,  and  in  the  true  spirit  and  meani^g 
of  the  AcL  of  Scderunt,  the  following  rates  are  important  to  b0 
observed. 

First. — The  Tnquest  should  be  held,  diily  and  regularly,*"  Tii, 
ali  tbe  Three  Wards  of  the  county,  in  the  towns  of  Lanaric 
and  Hamilton,  and  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  respectively,  bc- 
fore  the  Judgc  Ordinary,  or  iSheriff  substltucc  of  those  districts. 
This,  we  uiuierstand,  was  fv)rmerly  the  praCtice.  Under  what 
Sheriff-substitufes,  or  for  what  reason  it  was  abaiidoncd,  it  does 
liot  appcai'  ;  but  it  secms  lo  hâve  been  givon  up,  to  saVe  a  little 
trouble  and  expense  ;  the  worst  of  ail  the  bad  reasons  that  can 
be  assigncd,  whcn  a  public  benefit  is  in  question. 

Tlic  objection  of  expense,  as  we  understand,  was  made  at 
the  Exchequer  :  Therefore,  a  pétition  from  ihc  cçttnty  should 
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bc  prcscnted  to  llie  Ilononrablc  thc  Tîarons  of  that  Court,  set- 
tin^î  forth  tlie  proprioty  of  rrvcrtiiirr  to  the  separatc  nicthod. 
Seein^  that  hotli  thc  .Fury  and  the  witnesses  perform  ilicir  tkity 
^ratuitously^  it  is  not  to  ho  bLiieved,  tliat  CTOvernment  would  l)e 
(lisinciined,  on  acccuint  of  a  small  additional  charge,  to  accède 
to  ihe  wishcs  o\'  thc  coiiiity,  and  fo  allow  thc  proof  to  bc  taken» 
in  thc  manncr  beî-t  filtt'd  lo  produce  the  intendcd  eflbct,  and  to 
thc  peculiar  circunmtanccs  of  the  district.  The  county  of  La- 
nark,  beinii  f'f  çrcnt  cxtent,  and  comprisinp  a  tract  of  little 
fcss  than  fifty  miles  in  lon;Tth,  and  nîorc  than  thirty  in  brcadtb, 
at  its  p[reatcst  cxtrcmitics,  exhibits,  ns  wc  hâve  alrcady  said,  a 
varieîy  of  soils  nnd  clinrîUs  ;  in  which  rc:-pecls,  it  appears  not 
less  dilïcreiit  iVom  if'-'clt",  than  it  is,  in  ihose  and  others,  froiii 
diiîcrent  countics.  In  ihis  vicw,  it  cannot  pcem  surpri&ing,  that 
its  protîucis  shoiild  as  csscrtially  vary,  and  that  they  can,  wiih 
no  proprii'ty,  bc  estimatcd  hy  the  saine  standard.  It  is,  there- 
forc,  clcar  to  îi-p,  ihat  thc  iiars  showld  bc  atnsck,  for  the  Three 
Wards  srp'iratdy. 

iShouid  ihc  County  he  of  a  difibrent  opinron,  and  deem  it  e»- 
pcdient  tliiit  ihcy  «houM  be  struck  tOi?cther,  we  Bhould  re- 
comincnd  ihc  obviou-^  improveniont  of  having  the  Inquest  held 
at  Hamilton,  instciKl  of  Lanarl*.  The  former,  alihou^i^h  not 
nornin:dly  llie  couiity-town,  is,  wilhout  donbt,  far  more  centrl- 
cal  and  convenient  for  such  a  purposc.  Were  this  materiAl 
improvemont  to  be  adoj)ted,  it  w(M»ld  answtr  tvvo  çood  pur- 
poses.  In  thc  first  place,  it  would  tend  to  rcniove  the  difllcul- 
i'y,  of  which,  we  are  infonncd,  the  public  ofîîcers  complainy  of 
xdways  as'îenibJin;r  a  propcr  nunihcr  oï  witnp?ses  :  And,  se- 
coîicily,  it  wnu'd,  in  a  ^rcat  de^rec,  Icssen  the  hardship  whick 
two-tlurds  of  the  wiïnesses  nnw  snstHJn  (we  nican  thosc  from 
the  iMiddle  anrl  Lower  Wards),  in  bcii>fx  obiîged  to  travel,  un- 
necessarily,  and  without  any  rcnumcration  for  their  hibour,  to 
fo  (;reat  a  distance  as  Lanaïk.  On  this  point,  wc  appréhenda 
tliere  can  be  but  ono  c  jinncMi. 

Secondly. — A  Jury  should  be  seloctcfl,  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  form  prcscribed  by  the  An  of  Scderunt,  which,  as  we 
alrcady  obscrved,  <rreatly  resembles  ihat  of  the  ^rand  and  petty 
Jury  of  Kn<^land,  in  civil  cases.  •  A  compétent  number  of 
•  pcrsons  should  be  summoncd  before  the  SheriiF,  '  for  thî» 
purposc,  and  not,  accordinfr  to  the  présent  mode,  by  a  precon- 
certed  lisi.  The  pei-sons  so  nanied  should  be  the  most  respect- 
able in  thc  district,  whcther  for  rarik,  clKiractcr,  or  talents;  and 
the  eiijht  heritors,  who  niust  be  among  the  number,  should 
posscos  not  Icss  than  100/.  Scotch  of  valiied  renteach.  Itwuukl 
add  dignity,  in  our  judgment,  to  iiigh  station»  and  it  would  do 
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honour  to  intelligence  and  abitily,  to  be  thùs  usèfully  empbyed 
in  the  public  service.  Besides,  tne  revival  ofthe  judicious  form 
jnsc  now  mentioned,  would  tend  to  give  dignity  and  importance 
to  a  procédure,  from  which  ail  dignity  seems  to  bave  beea  stu- 
diously  taken  away. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help,  with  due  défér- 
ence, observing,  that  the  iihportant  départaient  of  a  Juror  haa 
too  frequently  been  committed  to  infcrior  banda.  By  this  t&- 
mark,  we  mean  no  allusion  to  the  late  Jury,  nor  to  iheir  la- 
bours, which  we  bave  commeniorated.  l^t,  in  an  object  of 
such  high  responsibility,  as  weil  as  public  intcrest,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  loo  much  pains  cannot  be  taken,  to  render  thé 
office  in  the  greatest  degree  honourable  and  respectable,  and 
to  induce  {)ersons,  such  as  we  bave  described,  cheerfuUy  to  un- 
dcrtake  the  duty. 

Thirdly. — On  a  principle  diametrically  opposite  to  that» 
which  seems  to  bave  guided  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  Lanark» 
on  the  late  Inquest,  the  évidence  should  be  sought,  much  more 
in  the  middiing  and  inferior,  than  in  the  richest  districts  of  the 
county.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate,  that  ail  proof 
from  the  richest  parts  should  be  excluded.  But,  if  tbere  be 
any  justice  in  ihe  foregoing  observations,  the  utmoât  attentioa 
is  necessary,  to  balance  the  vast  prépondérance,  wliicfa  tliesd 
must  always  bave,  in  every  testimony  that  can  be  adduced  ^ 
and  the  more  closely  that  that  pre|>onderance  is  examined,  and 
the  more  judiciously  it  is  modified,  the  greater  the  advances  we 
ahall  make  towards  the  grand  object,  the  discavery  of  trnth» 

For  this  purpose,  two  witnesses,  at  least,  should  be  cited  from* 
each  parish  in  the  Ward,  if  the  Inquest  be  heid  ii\,  the  three 
Wards  separately  ;  and  not  fewer  than  ten  witnesses  from  each* 
Ward,  if  the  plan  of  one  gênerai  Inquest  be  adopted  for  the 
wbole  county.  Thèse  witnesses  should  not  be  dealers  in  graia 
only  ;  a  class  of  men  to  which  the  évidence,  in  gênerai,  bas  been 
too  closely  confined  ;  but  respectable  farmers,  small  and  great^ 
and  others  acqnainted  with  the  rates  of  private  sale,  as  welI  air 
the  more  open  prices  of  the  market.  Moreover»  the  wîtnessea 
should  be  summoned,  at  least  tbree*monihs  previously  to  the 
time  of  striking  the  fiars  :  Because  a  fair  opportunity  would  itk 
that  way  be  afforded  to  ail,  to  acquire  information,  and  to  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  such  tnterrogatories  as  might  be  put  to 
them. 

As  bas  been  aiready  noticed,  the  aseertainmeDt  of  the  reat 
and  tnte  médium  price  of  corn,  in  such  a  county  as  Lanark* 
shire,  is  impossible.  But  we  cannot  conôeive,  ^at  any  thing 
bke  an  approach  can  be  made  towards  to  désirable  an  objcaty 
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bv  testimony  less  comprehensive.  Should  there  be 
object  to  it  on  the  score  of  the  time  and  trouble  it  i 
quire  to  examine  so  many  for  each  Wardf  (seeing  that 
a  number  as  six  has  recently  been  found  sufficient  for  t 
county),  we  will  only  say,  that  with  such  persons  we  ce 
no  reasoning.  They  would  erroneously  estimate  the  ei 
means  ;  they  woald  iiidolendy  put  a  few  hours  of  gratu 
ertion  in  compétition  with  rendering  an  essential  servii 
public» 

Fourthly.-— As  soon  as  the  Jury  is  impannelledt  ai 
any  procédure  take  place,  the  Sherifi-substitute  should 
be  recited,  in  court,  extracts  from  the  difièrent  Scotcl 
tish  statutes  applicable  to  grain,  and  particularly,  the  h 
derunt  of  ihe  Suprême  Court,  so  often  noticed,  under  i 
December  172!S.  The  enactment  iast  mentioiied,  altl 
has  been,  for  nearly  a  century,  tbe  chief  authority 
whicbthc  annual  Inquest  is  hcld,  is  yet,  we  are  sorry  tu 
very  imperfect]y  known  to  most  persons,  who  are  lib 
citcd  on  such  Juries  ;  and  it  ia  of  the  highest  moment, 
shouid  be  aware  of  its  full  import  and  teudeucy,  befbre 
on  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Fifth]y. — in  the  nice  and  difScuIt  task  of  taking  the  i 
there  are  several  essential  considérations,  which,  we  ap 
do  not  always  eome  înto  the  contemplation  of  Juries. 

It  bhould  be  a  constant  rule^  that  the  sale  of  no  grai 
niîtted  in  prool^  excepting  it  be  bona  ^de  of  the  growi 
county  ;  nor  that  of  none,  which  is  the  growth  of  i 
year.  Thèse  thixigs,  in  an  unfavourable  season,  are  oi 
importance,  and  every  fact  and  cîrcumstance  regardi 
should  be  siftcd  to  tlie  bottom»  Lanarkshire,  being  aj 
populous  manufacturing  county,  never  raises  corn  suR 
its  own  consumption.  Its  markets  are  often  fillod  with 
plus  produce  of  its  neighbours,  and,  sometimcs,  with 
lions  from  fitreign  countrics  ;  so  that  the  most  diligent 
tion  should  be  cmployed  to  discriminate  between  tho« 
corn,  and  the  native  growth  of  the  county.  Again  ; 
bad  crop  succeeds  to  one  Ihat  is  abundant^  (as  was  ( 
ously  the  case  with  that  of  1816),  the  markets,  especîai 
early  part  of  the  )rear,  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  the  be 
duce  of  a  former  season,  which  must  necessarily  beai 
^anced  price.  In  giving  his  évidence,  then,.  as  to  su 
the  most  candid  witness,  uniess  he  bave  kept  very  acci 
morandums  of  bis  transactions,  will  be  liable  to  err, 
that  account  should  be  carefully  put  upon  his  guard 
âecting  Jury. 
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It  riioald  be  an  invariable  nilè,-  particuhrly  in  anesHoniiig 
iritneeses  frora  tbe  remoter  districts,  to  discoveti  wiiether  tbe 
price  given  or  received  hâve  been  in  ready  money,  or  on  cr»- 
die.  Litde  grain  in  snch  quarters  is  soid,  exoepting  on  tbe 
iatter  terms^  a  circamstance  wbich  tends,  without  any  intention 
todoceive  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  witnesses,  to  estabiish  a  nominal 
and  fictitious  price  above  tbetmtb,  and  powerfiilly  to  oflfeet  tbe 
fixing  of  a  medîam  standanL  Tbisi  at  ail  times,  is  an  import- 
ant considération  ;  but,  in  a  very  unfavourable  season  (fer  tbe 
reasons  alread^  assîgned),  it  may  adbet  ibe  prodnce  of  tbe  ridi- 
est,  eqaally  with  tbe  poorest  tracts  of  eountry. 

It  shoirid  he  anodier  ruie,  to  examine  ail  «videnoes  on  tbe 
tjfuantihjt  as  weil  as  tbe  quality  of  tbe  corn,  wbicb  they  may 
bave  bioagbt  or  sold.  A  tew  faiolls  of  very  snperior,  or  <x  very 
inferîor  grain,  may  sdl  at  an  extravagantly  hîgb,  or  a  sîngttlacw 
ly  low  price;  and  y  et  tbe  fect  dionld  nave  little  influence  in  e^ 
stablishing  a  true  opinion  as  to  die  generd  «veraffe.  A  iarmer, 
for  example,  >witb  a  situation  and  feoil  singulariv  tavonraUe,  and 
by  means  of  eariy  sowing,  may  produoe  a  smul  quanti^  of  ripe 
corn,  probably  a  month  befbre  bis  neighbours,  and  ne  -lairly 
entitled  to  an  extra  price.  He  may  gratify  bis  vanity  by  tbus 
surpassing  them  ;  and  bis  farm  and  its  early  produce  may  figure 
in  tbe  newspapers  :  But  sacb  circumstances  sbould  be  car&Uy 
brought  forward  on  tbe  Inquest,  and  suiFered  to  bave  tbeir  due 
weighc  witb  tbe  Jurors. 

Sixtbiy. — Evidence  sbould  be  duly  taken  from  every  mailiet- 
toWn  in  each  Ward  wbere  tbe  Inquest  is  beld,  and  from  eveiy  place 
wbere  corn  is  usualiy  bought  and  sold,  and  not  partially  nrom  a 
single  market  town,  as  appears  to  bave  been  tbe  practice  bither- 
to.  Moreover,  it  would  be  advisable  tbat  some  respectable  per- 
son  reaiding  in  eacb  place,  be  appoînted  to  take  an  acoount  of 
tbe  différent  priées  that  are  paid  on  every  market  day  tfarongh- 
out  tbe  year  ;  and  such  person  to  be  remunerated  for  bis  trou- 
ble at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  couoty,  on  making  bis  report  before 
tbe  Jury  upon  oatb. 

Seventbiy. — As  it  would  be  proper  that  tbe  Jury  were  possessed 
of  every  authcntîc  document  which  could  throw  ligbt  upon  tbe  ob- 
jecta of  their  inquiry,  there  sbould  be  laid  before  them  tbe  Quar- 
teriy  States  of  tne  average  price  of  Grain,  tbat  by  law  are  di- 
rected  to  be  publisbed  in  tbe  London  Gaaette,  and  regulate  im» 
portation  according  to  the  (ate  Corn  Bill.  Thèse  States  afford 
a  degree  of  évidence  tbat  would  be  satisfactory,  although  it  is 
collatcral  to  the  subjcct,  and  might  advantageously  be  collated 
ivith  the  vivâ  voce  testimony. 

iCighthly. — It  seems  to  be  a  practice  as  improper  as  it  is  onne* 
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cessary,  to  strike  the  fiars  in  three  différent  qualities  of  the  same 
spccies  of  grain  ;  and  it  should,  in  our  humble  opiuion,  be  dis- 
continued. 

It  appears  tbat  the  term  FinrF,  according  to  the  leamed  Dr 
Jamieson,  is  derived  from  the  Icebndic,  in.  which  language  it 
dénotes  ^  every  specics  of  weallh,  real  or  fictitious  ;  '  thereby 
showinfr»  tbat,  in  \ïjè  origin»  it  is  gênerai  and  comprchensive. 
It  further  appears  from  the  history  of  the  country*  that  the  cas- 
tom  of  striking  the  fiars  is  of  fiscal  origin,  and  first  had  its  rise 
in  ascertaining  the  rate,  according  to  which  certain  Royal  renti 
or  revenues  were  paid  into  his  Majesty's  exchequer  ;  in  which 
case,  a  fair  médium  priée,  or  gênerai  average»  was  intended  to 
be  iixed. 

The  Act  of  Sederunt  proceeds  upon  a  similar  understanding 
of  the  term  ;  and  appoints  the  fiars,  or  gênerai  average  price  of 
every  counly  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  so  struck.  Towards  the 
close,  however,  it  has  the  foHowing  singular  specialty,  in  regard 
to  diiFerent  classes  of  fiars.  *  And  furtner,  in  such  shires  where 
^  the  use  and  custom  has  been,  or  wbere  it  may  now  be  found 
^  needjtd  and  convenient  to  strike  différent  fiars,  according  to 

*  the  several  qualities  of  the  différent  sorts  of  victuai  ;  the 
'  said  use*  which  expérience  has  shown  to  be  good  and  prth 
^  ^fitable^  shall  be  continued  or  introduced  by  the  several  «She- 

*  riifs  respectively  ;  and  the  said  différent  fiars  shall  be  fixed 
'  and  dotermined,  as  the  other  fiars,  in  roanner  above  appoint- 

*  éd.  '  That  is  to  say,  in  countics  only  where  the  striking  of 
more  than  onc  class  of  fiars  has  been  found  '  needfui  and  conve- 
nient, '  or  where  expérience  has  shown  it  to  be  *  good  and  pro- 
fitable, '  the  practîce  shall  be  continued  ;  and,  of  course,  dis- 
€;ontinued  where  found  otherwise.  Thiis,  the  question  of  expe^ 
diency  is  commilted  solely  to  the  Sheriff-depute  ;  and  we  couid 
iiot  désire  it  to  be  in  more  proper  hands.  It  wili  bc  no  difficult 
t*isk  to  show,  that  the  striking  of  more  than  one  class  of  fiars 
is  far  from  being  désirable,  and  that  it  is  even  in  a  high  degrce 
injiirious  to  the  public. 

,  If  to  strike  the  fiars  mean  any  thing,  it  must  mean  the  ascer» 
^lining  and  fixing  the  average  rate,  from  a  fair  comparison  of 
lU  the  priées  that  hâve  been  paid.  To  fix  three  averages,  there- 
bre,  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  nothing  less  than 
in  absurdity.  This  proposition,  we  app|-ehend,  is  self-evident; 
and  it  is  sufficient  mereiy  to  siate  it:  To  enforce  it  by  reasoning, 
kvould  be  wholly  superfiuous,  Absurdity  in  itself,  however,  is  a 
''*»«-mless  thing;  and,  were  the  practice  chargeable  with  nothing 
irse,  we  shoutd  spare  ourselves  the  labour  of  exposing  it.  Ils 
kiijustice  and  unfairness  aflbrd  stronger  grounds  of  objectioni 
>n/  iro  »  içprvinflr  çi^  iiorc  scrious  notice. 
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V'e  hare  already  shown,  and,  as  we  trust,  satisfactorily,  tbat 
iscertaîn  the  true  mean.  price,  or  average  rate  of  iiprain,  in 
sxtensive  district  like  Lanarkshire,  is  impossible.  Bat  erery 
Ige  and  Jury  wîll  feel  it  to  be  tbeir  duty  to  inake  as  near  ap- 
aches,  to  so  désirable  an  end,  as  possible.  We  hâve  fur^ 
r  shown,  that  the  chief  difBcaky  which  stands  in  the  way,  is 
obtaining  of  proper  data  for  cajcuIaCioh  ;  and  that  the  great 
se  why  ail  data^  that  can  ht  obtaincd,  -are  inaccurate,  is^heun- 
idable  prépondérance,  maintained  by  ttiessile  of  superior  grain^ 
rrain  from  the  radier  districts,  over  that  of  inferior  qnality. 
:re  the  whole  oom  of  a  «counti^  to  "be  «regiHarly  valued,  be- 
\  it  was  consumed,  and  were  that  valae  to  be  registered,  and 
duccd  in  evidenoe,  thèse  difficulties  would  at  onœ  vanisb. 
nr,  Ict  ««  see  how  the  practice  of  striking  three  classes  of 
5  l)ears  npon  the  question. 

t  is'plain  to  any  one,  who  has  turned  his  attention  tothe 
ject,  that  the  striking  of  the  Second  and  Third  class  of  Fiars 
ext^o  nominal,  in  as  far  as  the  practice  of  business  is  con* 
led.  The  priée  of  grain  is  seidom  or  never  reguiated  bj 
se  two  dasses.  They  contribute  oniy  to  perplex  a  very  plain 
iter,  giving  rise  to  calculations  ncither  soKd  in  themselvea^ 
tending  to  any  usefîil  purpose.  But  the  prîndpie,  on  which 
y-  are  founded,  is  of  thetnost  fsDacious  sort,  and  not  less  un- 
itable  than  it  is  faliadous.  We  hâve  safid  above,  that  a 
ntity  of  superior  grain,  comparatively  «maill,  «Ithough  it  seH 
i  high  priée,  should  hâve  little  influence  in  fixing  a  gênerai 
rage.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  ThreefoM  distribution 
the  fiars  is,  to  rai«e  thè  jncan  prîce  of  a  country  above  its 
,  Icvel  :  For  the  first  class  most  necessarily  be  calculated  on 
n  of  the  description  just  no«r  mentioned,  the  growth  of  the 
lest  parts  of  the  country.  in  this  manner,  thèse  (irst  fiars 
le  to  be  regutated  by  a  most  unfair  standard,  naroeiy,  by  the 
iller  quantity,  «old  at  the  higher  prîce,  instead  of  tne  Inrger 
.ntity,  sold  at  a  lower  priée.  In  fact,  a  more  elFectual  me- 
d  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  aggravate  the  evii  which  we 
inxiousJy  deprecate  ;  to  enhance'the  pemidous  infinenoe  of 
lerinr  corn  in  evcry  calculaiion,  and  to  render  it  altogether 
amount.  If  the  cluty  of  a  Jury,  in  any  view,  be  arduous, 
5  surely  neiihcr  just  nor  prudent  to  encnmber  it  with  super- 
gatory  diiliculties.  If  they  cannot  wholty  attain  the  truth, 
s  in  a  btriking  degrce  unwise  to  lead  themvoluntarily  intp 
ir. 

Xi  some  countie^,  indeec],  such  as  those  of  Stirling  and 
rth,  a  distribution  of  Fiars  into  Two  dasses  is  adoptcd. 
ère,  two  distinct  and  difiërènt  soils  are  supposed  to  exist. 
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in  éxtensive  tracts  ;  the  Cnrse  or  alluvial,  and  ihe  Dryficld,  or 
that  adapted  tothe  turnip  hiisbandry.  It  is  impussibie,  as  the 
farmers  speciously  allège,  to  assimilate  the  produce  of  thèse  two 
diiierent  soils  ;  therefore,  the  yearly  fiars  must  bc  ascertained 
for  each  soil  separately  ;  and  ail  land-rents,  ministers'  stipends, 
and  other  pnyments  are  so  accordingly  recrulated,  by  two  dis- 
tinct standards.  Without  stoppinc;  to  inquire  into  the  accura- 
cy  of  the  theory  hère  hcld  forth  (which  secms,  at  ieast,  doubt« 
fui),  we  niay  observe,  that  thèse  are  peculiar  and  insulated  casesi 
like  which  nothing  is  to  be  found  among  u«i. 

If  the  above  reasoning,  then,  be  just,  therc  can  be  littledoubt 
as  to  the  question  of  expediency,  and  still  Icss  as  to  that  of  e- 
quity,  in  discontinuing  the  distribution  of  the  fiars  into  tbree 
classes.  The  présent  practice,  we  find,  has  not  been  uniform  ; 
neither,  like  some  old  abuses,  can  prescription  bc  pleaded  in  its 
favour,  either  hère  or  elsewhcre.  In  isl5,  the  fiars  of  Lanark- 
bhire  were  struck  in  one  gênerai  average  ;  and  out  of  nineteen 
countics,  whose  fiars  were  reported  and  published  for  that  year» 
no  fewer  than  eieven  foilowed  the  saine  method,  while  eight 
only  obscrved  the  Uireefold  classification.  If  the  Act  of  Sederunt 
be  taken  as  the  ruie  for  the  conti nuance  or  discontiuuance  of 
that  System,  every  argument  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  lutter  measurc.  That  the  practice  is  not  *  needful  nor 
convenient,  '  is  perfcctiy  clear  ;  and  that  it  is  neither  '  good 
nor  profitable,'  is  ecjually  obvious.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  de- 
serves  the  reverse  of  ail  thèse  epithets;  being  as  contradictory 
in  theory  as  it  is  pernicîous  in  practice,  and  introducing  disor* 
der,  and  frequently  injustice,  into  the  transactions  of  such  par- 
ties as  must  hâve  recoursc  to  it. 

Under  thîs  important  head,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  ofièr 

it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  Fiars,  in  future,  shoukl  be  struck  in 

the  following  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  oneclass  only,  viz.  in  Wheaty 

încluding  Flourj  in  13arleyand  Bear,  including  Malt  ;  inOatsi 

mcluding  Oatmeai  ;  and  in  Bcans  and  Pcas  :  That  is  to  sayt 

.hat  it  sbould  be  dcclarcd,  by  the  annuol  Inquest,  what  is  the 

air  averaf^e  or  médium  price  of  each'of  those  species,  ovcr  tlie 

:ounty,  for  the  foregoing  year. 

To  cfFcct  this  important  olject,  we  apprchend  that  it  would 
)e  nece&sary  forth with  to  make  application  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  or  to  the  Court  of  Session,  (whichever  of  the  twô 
•i)ight  be  dôemed  the  proper  court)  for  permission  to  bave  thé 
iars  struck  in  one  average.  Tliis  is  an  application,  which  there 
s  no  great  reasim  to  think  would  prove  unsuccessfuii  and  majr 
"<"  made  on  tbe  foUowing,  among  other  grounds. 
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Isif  Tbat  the  idea  of  three  averageB  of  any  one  thing  U  ab« 
surd  ÎD  itselfi  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2dlt/,  Tbat  the  practîce  of  adoptin^  three  averages  of  grain 
M  worse  than  absurd,  as  it  ia,  in  every  way,  unfair,  perplexin^ 
and  directiy  injiirious  to  the  public 

8<//^,  Tbat  it  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning,  as  well  as  to  the  leiter,  of  the  Act  of  Sederuntof  1725, 
whicb  sanctions  it  only  on  the  principle  of  its  bcing  found 

*  needfui  and  convenient'  in  particular  districts,  and  '  good 

*  and  profitable  '  to  the  ends  of  justice  ;  none  of  whicb  it  bat 
been  experienced  to  be  in  this  county. 

4M/^,  l'hat  if,  in  ail  counties,  three  averages  were>  stmckf 
no  one  could  be  justly  said  to  bave  the  advantage  of  another» 
But  the  case  is  wideiy  différent  ;  in  as  much  as  it  is  believed» 
tbat  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  wbole  number  of  countiei  in 
the  ktnffdom  adopts  the  threefoid  metbod  ;  neither  bas  Lanarkr 
sbire  itself  always  adopted  it.  In  parisbcs,  tberefore,  wbere 
the  teinds  are  not  exhaustcd  {and  there  are  few,  comparatively^ 
in  any  other  predicament),  it  is  plain,  tbat  if  three  averages 
df  grain  be  struck  in  the  county  to  whicb  sucb  parisbes  belong^ 
ind  an  augmentation  of  stipend  be  obtained  by  the  clergyman 
inder  the  late  act,  be  will  certakily  claim  it  by  the  bigbest  rate; 
:bereby  subjecting  ail  those  parisbes  to  a  most  material  loss  and 
liaadvantage,  wbcn  compared  witb  othera  tbat  are  assessed  mc^ 
:ording  to  one  fair  and  gênerai  médium  rate  :  For  whicb  rea»> 
^on,  tbat  it  is  just  and  proper,  and  consonant  to  the  equal  spir 
-it  of  British  laws,  tbat  ail  gênerai  assessments  ahould  be  fairly 
!K)ualized,  by  one  fair  and  gênerai  standard. 

ôtMy,  Tbat  the  der^y  tbemselves  could,  on  no  principlea  of 
«rquity,  oppose  ifae  striking  of  the  Fiors  in  one  gênerai  ciass,  in 
Lanarksbire,  and  a  few  other  counties  throughout  the  kingdom 
[wbere  this  partial  practîce  prevails),  wheu  the  actual  origîn  of 
iheir  revenues  is  consideredf.  The  teiud  or  tythe  is,  as  the 
aame  imports,  the  tentb  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil» 
2X)eragefy  taken.  It  was  originally  in  this  country,  and  it  stiU 
is,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  paid  in  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the 
k/arious  articles  ;  whicb  implies,  beyond  question,  a  médium 
rate. 

Should  sucb  an  application  not  be  attended  witb  the  desired 
success,  it  will  then  be  for  the  county  to  consider,  whether,  ia 
^njunction  witb  other  counties  in  a  similar  situation,  tbey 
should  apply  to  Parliament  to  obtain  tlie  object  in  question  r 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  a  certain  number  of  copies  of 
this  Report  should  not  bc  forwarded  to  rhose  counties,  as  the 
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most  direct  and  efficacious  method  of  turning  their  attention  to 
80  important  a  snlyect  ? 

Ninfhhji  and  Ladly, — Should  tliis  plan  and  thèse  régulation 
bc  approved  of  and  adopted,  a  Comniittee  of  the  Committioo- 
€rs  of  Supply,  not  fewer  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ia 
number,  should  be  annually  appointed  at  the  gênerai  ineedn|{ 
bold  on  the  SOth  of  April,  and  to  report  on  the  SOth  of  Apiâ 
following,  for  the  spécial  purpose  of  superintending  so  import- 
ant a  procédure. 

Among  the  usefui  conséquences  which  thèse  salutary  régula- 
tions are  calcuhited  to  produce,  we  venture  to  bdieve,  that  thef 
would  l'ontribute,  in  a  great  measui^,  to  remove  thèse  private 
murmurin^s  and  open  compta ints  whicli  the  présent  carries 
mode  of  striking  the  fiars  has  lately  engendered,  whether  ^ 
mong  the  laity  or  the  clcrgy.  They  would  tend  to  ailay  thit 
«pirit  of  cabai  and  intrigue  (so  discreditable  to  a  numerous  aod 
respectable  body  of  men),  whereby  a  partial  sélection  of  evi« 
dcnce,  for  the  latc  Inquest,  was  hcld  forth  to  the  SberiiF-substi- 
tute  at  Lanark,  and  which  that  magistrate^  ncw  as  he  is  to  the 
office,  but  actuated^  we  believe^  by  the  best  intentions,  unsus- 
pectingly  adopted. 

That  large  bodies  of  men  wiil  gencrally  be  guided  by  narrow 
vicws  and  selfish  motives»  how  high  soever  the  cbaracter,  or  the 
disintercstedness  of  individuals,  is  among  the  number  of  admit- 
ted  truismsy  rather  than  of  propositions  requiring  illustration  ; 
and,  in  a  process  like  the  one  in  question,  which  toucher  so 
much  Personal  feeling  and  private  interest,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  motives  will  both  powcrfully  and  perniciou&ly  operate,  un- 
less  extraordinary  caution  be  employed  to  counteract  them.  In 
the  foregoing  statemenc,  we  hâve  endeavoured  to  suggest  what 
occur  to  us  to  be  among  the  best  counteracting  mcthods  ;  and 
thèse  may  be  shortly  summed  up,  under  the  two  following  heads: 
l'irU^  to  raise  to  a  just  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
oflice  and  dignity  of  a  Juror  in  this  Inquest  ;  and,  Sucandlif,  to 
conduct  the  Inquest  itself  on  principles  of  such  acknowlcdgcd 
accuracy,  and  such  perfect  fairness,  as  shall  command  the  ap- 
plausc  of  those  equally  who  are  interested  in,  and  of  those  who 
are  indiffèrent  as  to,  the  resuit.  It  is  on  such  principles  alone, 
Uiat  the  wisc  intentions  of  the  Législature  can  bc  realizedi  and 
the  institution  rendered  usefui  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  fortunate  drcum- 
stance  for  the  success  of  any  measure  like  the  présent,  in  which 
the  advantage  of  the  county  of  Lanark  is  materially  concerned, 
that  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  efTect  is,  in  a  great  measure^ 
ycsted  in  the  SherifT-dopute  ;  a  gentleman  who,  heretofore.  on 
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casîoDs»  bas  exerted  hinuelf  in  the  service  of  ibe  conn- 
yr  bis  Berriceft  bas,  in  tbe  mo6t  conspicuoiM  maimery 
ioed  and  deserved  their  thanka.  By  our  wortby  She- 
fore,  we  are  persaadedi  tbat  tbe  fraok  and  open  man- 
aicb  we  bave  not  only  pointed  out  tbe  detiects  in  tbe 
stem  of  striking  tbe  Fiarsi  but  suggested  meant  for  ita 
ent,  will  be  examined  witb  an  /Uteution,  and  pardon» 
candour,  whicb  are  coDtonant  to  bis  character  ;  and 
Il  concur  in  procurÎDg  tbe  proper  remedica»  not  more 
'  own  cxpediency,  tban  from  bb  aeal  to  promote  tbe 

icb  we»  your  Cdoimittoe,  do,  witb  great  deferencc^ 
nd  report  accordinfE^ly  ;  Witness  our  bands, 

(Signed)    Bsluavev  &  Stektov, 

H.  hTEUART, 

Wm,  Bertrait, 

HUOH  Mo88MAV, 

Jii3iEa  Faeie, 

CHAELEa  SriRUNGy 
jAMEa  HOPKIRK, 

David  Mabshaix» 

NoftliAN  LoaCHAETt 

Robert  Bbown. 

Tti,  :thAjjril,  Î817. 
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ms  on  tke  Natural  HiUcry  and  reeeni  Ravages  af  ikt 

Grulmorm. 


'  tbe  grand  economy  of  nature,  every  living  créature, 
I,  the  Lord  of  création  »  to  tbe  meanest  and  most  in* 
t  insecty  bas  ils  appropriate  functions  allotted  to  it  ; 
,  in  acting  its  part,  iulnls  the  purpose  of  its  existence, 
»rates  for  the  good  of  the  wbole.  It  wooki  be  arraign- 
isdom  of  Dcity,  to  l)eiieve  that  tbere  exists  in  nature 
iiuous  order  of  beings  $  tbougb  tbere  can  be  no  reasoii 
that  many  orders,  if  not  checked  in  tbeir  multiplica- 
thers  preying  upon  tbem,  would  soon  become  so  nn« 
as  to  prove  highiy  detrimcntal  to  the  gênerai  welfare. 
csscs,  the  requisite  checks  to  redundant  multiplication 
ature  alone  ;  and,  in  otbers,  the  aid  of  tbe  ingenuity 
las  been  rccjuired,  and  successfully  exerted.    The  in* 
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stances  of  the  former  arc  6o  niimerous  and  so  fainiliar,  that,  iôr 
thc  mère  purpose  of  proof»  it  seems  superfluous  to  refer  Xo  pa^ 
ticulars.  But,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  must  be  admîtied,  thtf 
much  still  rcmains  to  be  done  ;  and  that  man  bas  not  a  littletD 
learn,  l)efore  he  can  bc  said  to  possess  the  power  of  controUing 
such  an  încrease  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animais  as  must 
provc  immediatcly  hurtful  to  himseif. 

Thèse  reflections  hâve  becn  thrown  out  as  an  apology  forcaD* 
în^  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  suhjcct  which  bas  aiready 
becn  discussod  in  your  Magazine,  but  which  seems  not  tohaie  | 
excited  that  iiUorest,  or  led  to  that  expérimental  inv€!stJgatioB 
ît  nierits,  whethrr  viewed  as  a  branch  of  natural  history,  or  ts 
furnishiiit;  an  antidote  to  a  scour^e  of  human  life.  I  refer  to 
the  habits  and  cconomy  of  the  Grubvvorm,  which  occasionall? 
coinniits  sucti  cxtensivc  ravages  upoii  some  species  of  our  fidd 
produce.  The  com plaints  of  its  déprédations  on  tbe  présent 
growing  corn  crop,  where  it  lias  succeeded  an  herbage  one^  are 
vcry  général  and  loiid  in  Scotland,  especially  by  the  occupiers 
of  stilFy  retentive  soils,  somewhat  high  lying  ;  and  the  immédi- 
ate loss  occasioned  in  many  instances  must  be  very  serious.  The 
grubworm  docs  more  or  less  niischief  annually  ;  but,  in  gênerai, 
so  trifling,  as  not  to  excite  alarm.  U  is  only  at  certain  periodâ 
timt  its  inroads  are  so  cxtensivc  as  to  attract  particular  notice  ; 
but  thèse  gcncraily  occur  in  circumstances  which  render  tbe  de- 
struction il  occasions  doubly  severe. 

The  last  crop  that  was  materially  înjured  by  the  griibi  was 
thatof  KSOO,  succeeding  the  verj- dcfectivc  one  of  1799.  This 
very  properly  led  to  some  investigation  about  the  means  by 
vhich  its  déprédations  niight  be  prevcnted,  or  at  least  diminish- 
éd.  Upon  tbis  s^ubject,  there  is  a  very  good  paper  subscribed 
A  Z,  in  tlïc  second  volume  of  your  iNIaga/ine,  as  well  as  an- 
other,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Mr  Stickney's  Observations 
&c.  To  thcse,  and  to  still  another  in  the  first  volume,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  rcquest  the  attention  of  your  readers,  as  bein^  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  they  go,  and  as  furnishing  a  groundwork  for 
further  investigation,  l^ut  still  they  fall  short  of  the  so  much 
wishcd  i'or  rcsult, — x  cheap  and  cHicacious  plan  of  checking  any 
suddcn  or  cxtraordinary  incursion  of  this  enemy,  powerfui  frota 
its  numbers,  and  dreadlul  froni  its  opérations. 

Perhaps  tiie  first  slcp  lowards  the  attainment  of  this  object 
would  I)c,  to  make  a  course  of  ex[>criments,  for  the  purpose  of 
a>certaining,  more  fully  and  correctly  than  bas  yet  becn  done, 
the  habits  and  econoniy  of  thc  grub  or  larva.  This  would 
««em  to  rcquiie  threc  ye.irs  at  Inn^t,  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
npon  a  large  scalc.     That  such  a  course  is  the  most  likely  tQ 
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lead  to  the  discovery  of  &n  expeditious  mode  of  despatching  the 
ijruby  is  obvious.  It  woukl  aiford  innumerable  opportunities 
Df  makîng  cxperîments  in  regard  to  their  food  and  powers  of 
locomotion,  durîng  tfaeir  various  devclopments,  tiil  they  arriv- 
ed  at  the  lasc  and  perfect  state  of  their  existence,  ta  winfl>ed 
însects.  By  this  means  it  might  be  known  what  food  they 
K'ould  prcier,  what  cxertions  they  would  make  to  obtain  it^ 
and  whether  they  had  any  sensé  or  habit  which  would  enable 
them  to  find  it  out,  if  situated  at  a  distance.  Were  this  fbund 
to  be  a  fact,  many  might  be  destroyed  by  ptacing  their  favourite 
food  at  particular  spots,  and  watching  the  opportunity  of  their 
coming  to  use  it.  This  is  mentioned  from  observation,  that^ 
in  a  number  of  fields  sown  with  différent  kinds  of  oats,  the  po- 
tato-oat  bas  suffered  most  severely.  It  might  aiso  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  substances  destroyed  them,  either  by  being 
taken  internally,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  them,  anct  acting 
mechanically  ;  and  whether,  ns  bas  been  supposed,  the  raina 
which  ordinarily  fall  about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  kill  a  great  proportion  of  them.  I  am  induced  to  sng- 
gest  this  as  a  subject  for  experiment,  because  we  hâve  had  the 
usual  quantity  of  rain,  last  May  and  June,  wiihout  producing 
the  alieged  eifect  ;  and  because  there  appears  grenter  reason, 
a  priorif  to  suppose,  tliat  cold  occurring  about  thèse  times,  in 
years  such  as  the  présent,  when  defective  seed  bas  been  sown^ 
may  be  assigned  as  a  reason  why  the  roots  of  planta,  lésa  vi^- 

forous  than  usual,  bave  been  so  extcnsively  destroyed  by  thenu 
n  short,  thcre  is  no  safe  reasoning  à  priori  at  ail  upon  tfaia 
subject.  Every  thing  must  be  rcferreîd  to  facts,  and  our  coUeo- 
tion  of  thcse  is  by  far  too  limited  to  warrant  any  sound  aad 
bénéficiai  déduction  regarding  a  successful  mode  of  preventing 
ihe  hurtful  ravages  of  the  grub. 

It  seems  alniost  unnecessary  to  ad  vert  to  the  principal  modes 
of  destruction  which  bave  been  proposed,  viz.  by  crows,  night» 
rolling,  and  the  application  of  hot  lime,  as  none  of  them  bave 
provetl  efficient.  Were  the  breeding  of  crows  to  be  encouraf^ 
ed  for  this  purposc,  the  cure  might  provc  more  hurtful  than 
tbe  disease.  Night-rolling  would  require  to  be  so  frequently  re- 
peated,  that  it  would  make  the  ground  too  consistent  for  the 
purposes  of  v^ctatiou.  Hot  lime,  if  applied  in  suOicient  quan- 
tity, would  no  doubt  prove  destructive  to  grubs;  but  what 
wouki  prove  a  rcquisite  quantity  is  uuknown  ;  and  perhaps  ic 
might  be  so  great  as  to  make  its  application  unadvisable.  If 
lime  were  to  bc  uscd,  the  préférable  plan  would  i>e,  to  apply  it 
in  a  pounded  rather  than  in  a  slaked  state  ;  and  a  beat  would 
be  producedi  after  its  application,  by  thu  rcabdorpiion  of  tbe 
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water  it  had  lost  in  burniiij!;,  which  would  be  more  permanent 
and  destructive  than  coukl  be  experîenccd  after  first  sinkiDff. 

I  shall  Tïotf  in  conclusion,  trouble  you  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  métamorphoses  of  the  différent  species  of  corn  fp'ubs; 
but  I  may  be  excused  the  liberty  of  recommendîng  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  may  make  expérimenta  regarding 
the  best  method  of  destroying  them,  or  limilîng  their  rayagesi 
to  note  particnlarly  the  facts  they  may  observe,  as  tending  1 
furthcr  to  ilhistrate  thcir  natural  hîstory.  This  mîgbt  sng- 
pcst  many  mothods  of  destroyinpr  ihem  which  might  Dot  o- 
tiierw'ise  bc  thou^bt  of.  In  particulnr,  it  would  be  desirabk 
to  know,  how  long  thcy  exist  as  laivœ^  or  worms,  the  state 
into  which  they  enter  immcdiatcly  after  their  exclusion  from 
the  e^rg.  1  apprehcnd  this  is  much  longer  tban  is  gênerai* 
ly  supposcd.  They  bave  bccn  known  not  only  to  injure  t 
crop  of  turnips  in  the  end  of  July,  but  they  bave  been  foand 
in  great  numbers  in  a  potato  fleld  in  the  month  of  October; 
and  many  of  the  potatocs  wcre  perforated  by  them  to  a  consi- 
dérable depth.  It  would  also  be  désirable  to  know  how  long 
thcy  exist  in  their  next,  or  /^r/pa  state,  or  as  cbrysalids.  In  this 
dormant  shape  they  remain  till  they  are  matured  in  ail  their 
parts,  wbcfi  thcy  burst  the  case  which  enclosed  them,  and  enter 
upon  thcir  fourth  and  last  sînte.  In  this  imago^  or  unmasked 
State,  thcy  makc  their  appearancc  fnrnii>hcd  with  wings,  (some" 
times  covered  witli  cases,  as  in  the  becllc  tribe),  undcr  forms 
entirely  new  and  diiiercnt  from  what  they  formerly  exhibited; 
and  capable  of  propagating  their  species,  which  are  produced 
from  rggs,  It  scems  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  perfect 
insect  does  not  somotimes  deposit  its  eggs  beforc  using  its  wings, 
or  whether  it  always  exerts  its  new  powcrs  in  removîng  to  a  dif- 
férent spot,  to  which  instinct  may  direct  it  for  thatpurpose; 
as  also,  how  long  it  lives  and  deposits  eggs,  and  how  long  the 
eggs  rcmain  before  the  grub  or  larva  is  produced. 

When  thèse  fncts  are  ascertained,  and  others  which  might 
suggest  themselves  to  a  judicious  expérimenter,  methods  might 
be  devised  for  destroying,  or  at  least  greatly  limiting,  the  num- 
bers of  this  fatal  prowJer,  in  ail  the  stages  of  its  existence  ;  aod, 
were  the  weather  most  favourable  to  its  production  and  longe- 
vity  known,  those  most  likely  to  suffer  by  its  ravages  would  be 
doubly  on  their  guard  against  its  dangerous  opérations. 

I  hope  many  of  your  correspondents  bave  anticipated  me  in 
thèse  hints,  and  that  your  next  Number  will  furnish  some  im- 
portant information  on  the  subject  of  ihis  communication. 

July  ïlt/i,  1S17.  H. 
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TO  TUE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEB's  MAGAZINE, 

Observations  on  ike  Act  for  ihe  Commutation  of  Thirlage  in  Scoi- 
land  ;  "ivith  an  account  of  the  Proceedinfg^s  under  it^  in  a  Vase 
u/iich  tci25  laielj/  decided  in  tke  County  oj  l\'ebleSm 

SlR, 

YouR  Scots  rea<2crs  are,  no  dotibt,  ^enerally  apprised  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtnined  in  l799,  by  means 
of  the  Highland  Society,  ior  the  Commutation  of  Thirlage  to 
mills  throughout  Scotland. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  benefit  of  this  Act  has  bcen  ge- 
ncrnlly  claimed  ;  either  the  dcficiency  of  the  Act  itself»  or  the 
vague  and  inexplicable  nati|re  of  its  subject,  renderîng  it  diiEcult 
to  forcsee  upon  what  principles  Juries  might  procccd  in  giving 
the  décision  which  h  rcferred  to  them  by  the  Act. 

As  collision  of  opinion  leads  to  justness  of  thinking,  it  might 
be  of  use,  if  your  various  cor rcspon dents  would  state  the  partir 
culars  of  any  décisions  under  this  Act,  which  havc  taken  place  m 
their  respective  counties.  I  propose  stating  to  you  the  only  on« 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Peebles.  But  previously, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  the  .sul>stance  of  the  Act  itself^ 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  havc  not  rendy  access  to  it  ;  aucl 
tliis,  by  divesting  it  of  the  usual  technical  verbosityi  may  be 
donc  in  very  few  words. 

Tlic  fiarties  who  alone  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Act  are-— 
not  the  tack^nion,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant  mill»  cr 
the  proprietor  of  the  servient  thirlcd  landâ»  to  cithcr  of  whom  it 
is  cc^ually  compétent. 

\Vhen  eiiher  of  thèse  chooses  to  bave  a  commutation,  he  mu.%t 
appiy  by  pétition  to  the  SheriSof  the  county  wiihin  which  the 
mili  is  situatcd,  stating,  in  the  pétition,  the  extcnt  and  the  rate 
of  the  thirlage,  and  his  désire  to  hâve  it  comiuuted  into  an 
annu»!  payment  in  gi'ain,  in  terms  of  the  Act.  Tins  pétition  the 
SherifFinust  serve  upon  ihe  other  parly,  who  must  give  in  his 
answcrs  within  40  days  of  such  service.  Upon  this  return  Ko 
the  Sheriiïi  hc  must,  within  iiO  dAy?^^  Jï/id  and  dtcl^'irt  ihe  prc-' 
cisc  nîalters  relevant  to  be  n  ferred  to  a  Jury  ;  and,  within  20 
days  oï iiuchjindjfig^  (or  within  iO  days  of  ^uch /ifiding  by  a  su- 
perior  Court,  if  any  matter  of  his  finding  shall  havc  been  ap- 
pealcd  to  âuch  Court),  he  must  pronouncc  an  intcrlocutor,  ap- 
pointing  a  Jury  to  be  summoned  on  a  certain  day^  not  less  thaa 
:3()  days  after  pronouncing  said  intcrlocutor,  nor  more  than  40. 

The  numbcr  of  jurymen  thus  appointed  and  summuned  Uy 
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the  SheriflT,  nvjst  bc  not  less  than 'Jl  în  nuniber,  and  of  (bi> 
cfualification,  that  tliey  miist  br  proprietors  or  tenants  of  laiid; 
tnnt,  if  proprietors  («F  lanJ,  thcir  l.ind  rciit  niust  not  beiess  thaa 
30/.  yearly,  and,  if  tenants,  ihat  the  rcnt  tliey  pay  yearly  musL 
not  bc  less  than  30/.;  or,  if  proprietors  occupyînf^  theirovn 
Imds,  that  thèse  lands  must  bc  rnted  in  the  ccss-books  to  the 
cxtent  of  fM)/.  Scots  of  valuation.  The  parties  then  diminish  tlie 
number  of  jiirymen  alternately,  by  onc  at  a  time,  (the  proprietor 
of  fhe  mill  commencin^  the  diminution),  or,  in  the  absence  of 
either,  the  Siierifl'for  him,  tili  the  niinibcr  is  rediiced  to  nine. 

The  jury  thus  purj^ed  roceive  what  évidence  the  parties  A/at 
inde  are  pleased  to  addiice,  (the  examination  of  wîtnesses  beiog 
laken  in  writinpr,  to  be  preservcd  in  retentis  of  the  Court  for 
four  y  cars,  in  case  of  appeal),  and  hear  the  parties  or  procurt- 
tors,*if  they  choosc  to  be  heani,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case; 
and,  upon  due  considération,  they  are  to  détermine  the  extent 
or  rate  of  the  thirluf^o,  and  convert  it  into  an  c(]uiva]ent  annual 
payment  of  tirain  ;  payinent  for  the  first  year  bein^  to  be  made 
4it'the  first  Cancilenms  aftor  the  décision,  and  so  forth  yearly  at 
Candleinas,  it  bcin^  in  the  option  of  the  payer  either  to  deliver 
the  ipsa  corpora^  or  to  pay  the  moncy  price,  as  fixed  by  the  fiar» 
of  tho  countv  within  which  the  mill  is  situated. 

The  do(:isi«)n  of  the  Jury  is  to  be  registered,  for  préservation, 
in  the  county  or  the  gênerai  regi>tcr,  within  60  days  of  its  be- 
ing  pronounced  ;  and  the  dccision  to  bccomc  final,  if  not  ap- 
pealed  froni  within  ihree  ycars  after  its  registration. 

The  tacksman  of  the  dominant  mil},  and  the  tncksmen  ot* 
thcservient  tcnement»  arc  obligtd  tho  oncto  reccive,  and  theo- 
thers  to  pay  this  équivalent,  without  auy  daim  on  that  accoiint 
for  didnctiou  of  rcnt  ;  any  di^puLeH  arnong  the  tacksmen  of  the 
Ecrvicnt  toncnicnt,  as  to  tlie  respective  proportions  of  the  com-  I 
mutation  which  it  falls  on  thcm  to  pay,  being  urdained  to  be 
settled  by  the  aforcsaid  Jury. 

The  rîght  of  some  nnlls  to  muiture  upon  the  illata  and  invectn 
■nto  lîurgh  towns,  to  l)c  valucd  in  like  manner  by  a  Jury^but 
:o  b'^  valued  in  moncy,  and  to  bc  redecmcd  at  once  by  paymenc 
•)f  the  asccrt'iined  purchase  money. 

Such  are  the  outlincs  of  the  Act.  It  bcems  to  labour  undcr 
i,w'%eral  deficicncics. 

V'hen  application  is  made  to  the  Shcriff  for  diviaion  of  cora- 

xio-     »nd  into  scvcraliv,  a  thorou;rh  division  is  made  of  tbe 

.1   .i(     — -fhor*  wait-'^g  fur  the  consent  of  cach  individual  in- 

".   •'• ,     n  *rM     he  expense  fali*  eciually,  pro  rafa  of  their 

Wv.  uiieiL  i.     '">v)n  ail  conccrned  :  For,  surcly  in  a  mea- 

..  «iii»'»  ^MMif  iii''»y,  it  wcrc  abôurd  to  hâve  Icft  it  capable 
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JDg  frustrated  through  the  sdf-willed  refiractoriness  of  in- 
uals.  No  8uch  generality^  boweveri  seems  to  be  given  to 
leasure  of  commutation  of  thirlage,  from  anv  thing  that 
irs  in  the  Act*  So  that,  supposiqg  twenty  différent  pro« 
»  were  subjected  to  the  bondage  of  thirlage  to  one  domi« 
roilly  the  only  spedfied  mode  of  relief,  by  coùimutation^ 
ed  out  bj  the  Act,  reouires  the  expense  of  a  separate  appli-^ 
n  by  each  servient  individual.  Or  supposing,  through  a  li- 
.  interprétation,  that  the  Sheriff  were  wiliing  to  receive  a 
met  pétition  from  the  whole  twenty,  or  any  number  of  them, 

0  appoint  one  common  Jury  for  the  whole  applicants  ;  yet, 
y  number  of  them  refuse  to  concur,  a  gênerai  commuta- 
3ver  the  whole  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  applicants.  Now, 
^sing  (what  is  very  supposeable  from  the  multitude  of  su- 
ions mills  tbroughout  the  country),  that  the  mîll  could  not 
affordcd  a  rent,  but  in  conséquence  of  the  thirlage  attacha- 
it ;  why,  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  machinery,  and 

1er,  &c.  must  still  be  incurred,  in  onler  to  be  in  readinesa 
rve  those  who  rather  choose  to  remain  thirled,  than  appljf 
commutation  ;  otherwise  their  thirlage  must  be  abandoned 
ether,  as  the  obligation  to  employ  the  particular  manufac- 
,  necessarily  impues  that  he  shalf  be  in  readiness  to  mann^ 
re  the  commodity.  Upon  what  principles  then  are  a  Jury 
t  in  such  a  case  ?     Are  they  to  carry  tnrough  the  commu- 

1  in  favour  of  the  applicants,  upon  the  prmciple  of  their 
ig  merely  a  fair  équivalent,  though  in  tne  ahnost  certain 
)ect  of  the  mill  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  thirlage  of 
t  refusing  to  join  in  the  application  for  commutation  ?  Ot 
[ley  to  tax  the  commutera  to  the  extent  of  indemnifying  the 
for  the  loss  of  the  thirlage  above  stated  ?  No  doubt  thé 
ietor  of  the  mill  could  enforoe  commutation  over  ail,  either 
parate  pétitions,  or  perhaps  by  a  single  pétition — but  he 
hâve  reasons,  good  or  bad,  for  not  so  doing  i  and,  mean- 

what  is  to  become  of  the  tacksman  of  the  mill,  to  Whooi 
lot  compétent  to  apply  for  a  commutation  ? 
>  provision  is  explicitly  made  in  the  Act  for  the  expense  of 
rocess  of  commutation,  whether  it  is  mutual  upon  the  par« 
or  falls  entîrely  on  the  applicant. 

I  thèse  inconvcniendes  and  multiplied  expènies  might  hAve 
avoided,  if  the  Act  (like  thoise  for  the  division  of  commons) 
)een  more  extensive  in  its  opération,  enforcing  an  univer* 
)mmutation  of  the  thirlage  of  any  one  mill,  upon  proper 
cation  of  any  number  of  those  in  bondage  to  its  thirlage  : 
had  it  extended  so  far  as  to  render,  ben<^0Twafdy  evenr  the 
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thirlflge  of  a  proprietor's  own  tcnanU  to  bis  own  mill  a  pachm 
illicitum^  I  bardiy  conceive  tbat  such  a  measure  would  hâve  beea 
thought  an  oppressive  stretch  of  Parliamentary  power,  accord* 
ing  to  the  enlightened  notions  now  so  generally  prévalent  as  t» 
the  deleterious  eifects  of  exclusive  rights  to  empiojinent. 

The  Act  seems  marked  by  fèebleness  and  inefficieDcy  i  aod  the. 
Highland  Society  would  appear  to  carry  too  fiur  their  caBtkw 
fearfulness  of  innovation,  to  efFect  essential  reform.  * 

I  proceed  to  state  the  case  of  commutation  tbat  reœntfy  oo* 
curred  in  Peebles-shire. 

The  rate  of  tbirhige  (viz.  a  25tb  part  of  wbat  the  mill  had  tha 
exclusive  privilège  of  manufaoturing),  was  agrecd  upoD  by  dM 
parties  in  the  pétition  and  answers.  And  the  extent  of  it»  in  a 
certain  sensé  (viz.  to  aU  the  oaimeal  used  in  tàefomify)^  waa  ako 
agreed  upon.  But  as  to  the  quantity  of  oatmod  tbat  shonld  ba 
considered  as  nsed  in  the  fomUy^  the  parties  differed  wîddy  in 
their  représentation. 

The  thirled  lands  had  been  under  varions  states  of  occopaii* 
cy  ; — sometimes  ail  occupied  by  one  farmer— aomerïmea  by  t«Q 
— or,  reckonîng  subtacksmeni  by  three»  four,  or  five. 

A  great  variety  of  witnesses,  tacksmen»  subtackameOy  ter* 
vants  and  others,  were  tberefore  cited  as  witnessea  beibre  iha 
Jury,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  very  vague  and  undefineablesab* 
ject  the  use  and  wont^  a  matter  which  must  neeettarily  vaiy 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  tacksmen  of  the  dominant  and 
servient  tenements — their  facility  of  temper,  or  spirit  of  en» 
croachment^and  their  feai*fulness  or  intrepidity  in  risking  pro- 
cesses  of  abstracted  multure. 

After  listening  to  a  deal  of  contradictory  évidence  in  regard 
to  wbat  had  been  in  fact,  and  wbat  ought  to  haax  been  accàoid- 
ing  to  opinion,  the  Jury  found  there  was  no  possibility  ùimtoa* 
tain  ing  precisely  by  évidence  the  use  and  wont. 

Upon  the  suggestion,  tberefore,  of  the  Sheriff,  with  coosent 
aiso  of  the  parties,  a  measure  was  at  last  adopted  (wbicb»  if  it 
had  originaliy  occurred  to  the  parties,  would  nave  saved  ail  the 
cxpense  of  the  witnesses,  and  tbat  was,  to  lay  aside  aU  eoideme 
'whaisoevety  and  to  refer  it  to  the  Jury  to  conaider  the  extoit  of 


*  Witness  their  bill  for  r^pilation  of  Weights  and  MeaiOKii 
which  was  very  properly  rejected»  as  what  would  prove  a  snera  teo^ 
porary  measure,  unworthy  of  enactment,  so  long  as  a  •  probabilitj 
remained  of  an  universal  agreement  upon  one  uniform  standani 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  (as  in  the  change  from  the  oM 
style  to  the  new),  with  a  dccennary  division  so  convenieat  for  çal- 
culatioD» 
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the  farni — to  détermine  for  theinselves  the  mode  in  whxh  it 
Gould  be  most  proflt^bly  occupied — and  the  number  of  servants 
reqiiired  for  siich  occupation,  with  tde  qiiantity  of  oatmeal  ne- 
cc8sary  to  mnintain  them^  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  ad^ 
min'slerîng  ontmeal  to  servants,  viz.  either  8^  bolls»  îf  a  man- 
servant  receîvc  livery  meal,  livino;  in  his  own  bou!»e;  or  for  por- 
ridge at  suppcr  and  bfeakfast,  if  they  get  vtctuald  in  the  master's 
iionse. 

The  farm  was  fonnd  to  comsist  of  about  400  acres,  and  the 
iiest  mode  of  occupancy,  part  in  pastiire,  and  part'  in  tiifa^  ; 
\ïià  the  quanti ty  of  oatmeal  required  by  the  families  necessary 
for  its  management,  to  be  41  bolb»  which  the  mill  had  the 
exclusive  privilr^c  of  manufacturing  at  the  raté  of  a  25th  part, 
in  name  of  thirled  muhure,  instead  of  a  Sfd  part,  the  common 
rate  for  manufacturing  where  there  is  no  thirlageé 

Evcn  after  both  the  rate  and  the  exteni  of  the  thirTage  had 
been  thus  defihed  and  fixed,  the  question  might  still  recur — upon 
ivhat  principle  were  the  Jury  to  ûx  tbe  confmutationf  of  the 
ihîrlage  ? 

Were  they  to  allow  the  mill  merely  the  différence  bètween 
the  25th  aild  32d  part  of  the  41  bolls  ?  of  (in  ternis  of  a  ques- 
tion started  before  the  Jury,  but  whtch  a  miller,  one  of  the  wit- 
ncsses  cited,  found  himâelf  not  in  a  capacity  to  ^olve)  were 
tliey  to  estimate  the  actual  expense  to  the  miiler  of  manu- 
facturing ^J  bolls — 'thflt  is,  allowing  10  per  cent,  yearly  upon  the 
original  outlay  of  erecting  the  mill,  10  per  cent,  for  repairs,  and 
30/.  or  40/.  yearly  for  the  wages  of  the  miller  ;  and,  considering 
what  quantity  of  meal  the  mill  cotild  manufacture  in  a  season, 
apportioning  this  ei^pense  upon  the  boli,— -and  to  grant  the 
miller  the  whole  thirled  multure  of  41  bolls,  aftcr  dcducting  his 
actual  expense  of  manufacturing  that  quantity  ? 

I  shail  not  prétend  to  say  upon  what  précisé  principle  the 
Jury  proceédcd  in  their  décision.  But  in  tact,  as  apropercom* 
mutation  of  the  thirlage  of  41  bolls  of  oatmeah  and  the  mill 
services  of  providing  a  sifter,  arïd  assisting  at  the  încrdcntal  re- 
paîr  of  a  dam*dike  of  loose  stones  across  a  smaHbnrn  thut  drives 
the  machinery,  they  decerned  the  hcrVient  land^  in  the  annual 
burden  of  1  boll  and  10  pecks  of  oatmeal. 

Thus  the  said  servient  tehement,  as  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ing Vi  boils  of  oatmeal,  mdst  hereafier  pay  1  boll  4|  peclcs  art 
the  common  price  uf  manufacture,  l)esides  the  annual  comntuta* 
lion  of  l  bdl  iO  pecks  ;  or,  in  whole,  the  manufacturing  of  41 
bolls  n^ustcost  that  tcnemcnt  2  bolls  1^  pccks. 

^Licii   is  the  relief  from   the   bondage  of  tbirlngc  obtained 

X2 
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throu^h  thc  Act  of  the  Ilighland  Society,  at  least  ac< 
ihc  intcrprctalion  of  a  vcry  respectable  l^eebles-shîre  J 
swect  ns  liberty  is,  I  ani  afraid  few  will  be  willing  to  p 
at  such  a  prire. 

Perhaps  ihe  Jury  mi^ht  hâve  în  view  the  insol 
ncplijjjence  and  the  knavery,  which  may  very  readily  I 
eil  from  one  who  bas  an  exclusive  right  to  your  emj: 
and  mi^ht  conceive  an  exemption  irom  beîng  eventuall 
ed  to  thesc^  was  well  worth  a  uertain  extcnt  of  purcha 
But,  by  parity  of  rcason,  a  right  of  imposin^r  black^m 
bute  paid  by  Lowland  landholdcrs  to  the  heads  of  Hîiç 
terancs,  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from  déprédations  v 
proncrty),  ought,  in  equity,  to  hâve  been  redeemed  b; 
vftiont  purchase  money— -as  a  right  clearly  vested  îi 
Highhmd  Chieftain,  in  so  far  as  such  a  right  was  caps 
ing  established  through  long  continued  use  a?id  Tvont. 

I  remain  your  constant  readcr» 
PeebU'S'Shiri\  \5th  July^  1817. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Opération  of  thc  Sait  Diitics  :  From  Sir  T/n 
fiard's  lA'îter  to  Mr  Vansittart^  on  thc  Supplif  of  E 
and  Snhsistencc  for  the  linhourintr  Classes  in  Fisherû 
factures^  and  the  Cultivaiiun  of  IVaste  Lands^  S^c.  1 

As  thc  evil  (ihc  want  of  employment)  is  not  local  ^ 
rary,  tlic  lomcdy  mu«t  not  only  be  général  în  îts  ei 
pennancnt  in  its  duration. — Except  the  greater  evil  < 
ncwal  of  the  horrors  of  war,  no  measure  seems  adequ 
objtct,  without  thc  removal  of  evcry  existing  obstacl< 
pcdinient  to  the  employment  of  the  labouring  classes, 
auOTîcnt  the  call  for  nianual  labour,  in  jls^riadture^ 
and  Mufiitfactures  ;  and  pariicularly,  by  the  cultivali( 
Waste  Land,?  and  the  extension  of  our  Fisheries,  1 
ncw  sources  of  acceptable  occupation.  Looking  to  tl 
it  appcars  to  nie,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  iba 
no  obstacle  or  inipediment  that  opérâtes  so  generally  s 
ngainst  the  increase  of  employment  for  the  labouring  i 
thèse  and  many  other  respects,  as  the  existence  of 
DuTirs. 

There  is  hardly  to  be  found  în  the  infinité  variely  ( 
matter,  any  thing  more  valuable,  or  more  generally 
to  use,  than  i  o.mmok  salt.     Conipo£«d  of  twQ  deleti 
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terialsi  chhrine  and  sodium^ — the  united  substance  îs  more  béné- 
ficiai and  salubrious  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  limited  un- 
derstanding  to  comprehend.'  Every  accession  of  knowledge  dis- 
covers  new  benefits  and  uses  in  it.  Its  spirit  is  diffused  over  the 
boundless  océan.  It  gives  heaith  and  purity  to  the  mass  of  wa- 
ters,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  abyss.  It  préserves 
every  species  of  food  for  the  use  of  man — renews  the  exhnusted 
soil  and  restores  its  fertility — and  is  healthful  and  acceptable  to 
every  kind  of  animal.  In  respect  of  this  important  and  neces- 
sary  article  of  hfe,  England  has  been  pecuUarly  fortunate.  Her 
brine  springs  are  rich  and  abundant  ;  and,  what  is  extraordina- 
ry,  are  stronger  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  worked 
by  the  pump.  A  gallon  of  brihe  will  yield  above  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  solid  sait;  whiist  those  foreign  springs,  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  French  report  in  1795,  are  not  of  half  the 
strength  of  the  brine  springs  in  the  county  of  Ghcster.  Add  to 
this,  tbat  ihe  waters  which  wash  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our 
coasts,  are  capable  of  producing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sait*; 
and  that  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  coal  that  abound  in 
every  part  of  our  isiand,  afibrd  means  which  no  other  country 
possesses,  of  purifying  and  crystallizing  it  for  our  own  use,  for 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  world. 
No  country,  indeed^  has  been  in  this  respect  more  favoured,  ex- 
cept  so  far  as  (like  the  wand  of  Sancho's  physician),  the  arm  of 
Government  is  extended  to  prevent  our  free  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  of  Providence. 

In  preparing  the  sait  from  the  brine,  there  is  a  refuse  part, 
which  is  formed  by  the  séparation  and  décomposition  of  the  gross- 
er  particles  from  the  pure  sait.  This  is  cleared  out  from  the  pans 
and  thrown  on  the  ground,  to  the  amount  of  several  bushels  *  at 
cach  boiling.  Before  the  excessive  increase  of  the  duties  (which 
now  are  thirty  pounds  on  a  ton  of  sait,  the  original  value  of 


*  In  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Chcshire  (p.  238),  Mr  Holland  no- 
tices an  experiment  made  with  this  refuse  sait,  where  it  was  spread, 
in  the  middle  of  October,  on  a  pièce  of  sour  rushy  ground^  after  the 
rate  of  eiglu  bushels  to  die  acre,  and  ia  another  part  sixteen  bushels. 
In  a  short  time  die  végétation  disappeared  totaliy  ;  and,  during  the 
month  of  April  foUowing,  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  a  most  flourishing  crop  of  rich 
grass  made  its  appearance  on  that  part  where  the  eight  bushels  had 
been  laid.  In  the  month  of  July,  tlie  other  portion  produced  a  still 
f  tronger  crop  :  The  cattie  were  remarkably  fond  of  it  ;  and  during 
the  whole  ensuing  winter,  and  for  several  years,  the  land  retainci^ 
and  yet  cxhibits,  a  supcrior  verdure  to  the  neighbouring  closes. 
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which  is  about  fiftecn  shillings)  the  sait  proprîetors  were  allowed 
to  dispose  of  this  rcfxtzc  sait  to  the  farmers,  who  knew  the  value 
oF  it  as  a  manurc,  anil  (howcver  inferior  it  might  be  to  pure 
sali)  were  very  ^lad  to  purchasc  as  much  as  tbey  could  gel  of  it, 
at  tweiity-five  shillings  a  ton  ;  hnif  of  .which  went  9S  a  duty  to 
Governinent,  and  the  rest  was  a  clear  gain  to  the  sait  proprietor. 
The  late  Lord  Coventry  used  tn  hâve  a  regular  supply  of  thi* 
uianure  sont  from  Droit wîch  to  his  place  at  Crome  Court;  tbe 
excise  cfficer  attcntling  to  sce  it  movcd  niid  laid  on  the  land,  and 
receiving  a  compliment  for  his  extra  attendance.  The  quanti^j 
of  this  nianure,  whicli  was  at  one  time  soid  at  Northwich  aionc, 
to  the  fariuers  of  that  ncit^hbourhood,  ainounted,  as  we  are  in- 
formed  by  Bishop  Watson,  to  near  l'20,()()()  bushels  ahnually. 
This  was  a  very  considérable  boon  to  agricidtur^,  and  an  eqtial 
advanla^e  to  the  sait  proprietor  and  to  Government  in  respect 
of  the  duty  it  paid.  But  when  the  dutirs  on  sait  were  still  more 
increased,  the  disposai  of  this  refuse  sait  was  prohibited,  to  tbe 
great  regret  of  the  farmers  ; — the  country  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  a  cheap  and  rich  manure, — and  the  whole  of  this  re- 
fuse  sait  is  now,  under  a  rclentless  ordcr,  carefully  swept  up  bj 
the  proprieior's  labourers  in  the  excisemoii's  presencCi  and 
tlnovvn  iiito  the  river. 

In  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the  improvement  of  w^ste 
lands»  as  nn  additional  source  of  occupation  for  the  disbandcd 
vctrran  and  unemployed  labourrr«  no  measure  can  be  proposed 
so  de.'^irnble  or  cfleclual,  as  the  removal  of  the  impediments  th&t 
arise  \nm\  \\\e  duties  on  sait;  the  use  of  which,  in  agricultare, 
is  now  prohibitcd  by  a  tax  of  forty  times  the  value  of  tbe  article. 
'i*hc  supply  of  means  for  bringing  the  soil  immediateïj^^  andwith 
liitlt'  csjh'fisey  into  produce,  aflbrds  the  best  and  most  effectuai 
encouragement  and  incitemcnt  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  and 
unprofiiablc  lands.  It  is  thus  that  the  introduction  pf  Li3i£ 
into  our  list  of  tnanures^  has  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  ycars,  the  most  bénéficiai  and  extraordinary  effects  in  this 
country,  by  reclaiming  millions  of  acres,  hitherto  deemed  uncul- 
tivable.  The  vicinity  of  a  lime  quarry,  or  the  pbwet  of  com- 
municnting  witli  one  by  water  carriage,  is  marked  in  every  part 
of  England  by  improvcd  cultivation  and  incrcased  fertility  : — yet 
Jinie  is  not  so  cheaps  nor  so  pownjiilf  nor  so  nniversal  a  manure 
as  Salt.  Lime  must  be  applied  in  much  larger  quantitîes;  the 
carriuge  is  much  more  expensive,  and  there  are  many  parts  of 
£ngland  whcre  it  cannot  be  had  at  a  price  to  answer  for  tbe 
hubbandman.  But  Salt,  dntyfiec^  is  a  gréât  deal  cheaper,  and 
(as  far  as  experimcnts  11  ave  gone)  very  superior  in  power  and 
pcimanency  of  effect;  and  it  is  to  be  easily  obtaincd  in  ail  the 
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remote  and  désert  parts  of  the  island,  the  expepse  of  carriagc 
being  comparatively  notbing.  At  the  saine  tirtie,  its  power* 
fîil  quality,  and  the  extrême  caution  required  in  its  applica- 
tion, bave  occasîoned  some  doubts  with  regard  to  its  use  as  a 
inanure.  It  seems,  however,  invariably  to  bave  answered» 
wben  used  in  tbe  very  small  quantity  of  a  bushel  *  to  an  acre  ; 
and,  wben  used  in  too  great  abundance,  to  bave  been  as  de^ 
structive  of  végétation,  as  it  is  friendly  to  it  in  small  and  car^ 
fully  measured  proportions.  Bishop  Watson  accounts  for  tbese 
eSscts  of  sait,  *  wben  applied  as  a  manure  in  small  gttan* 
titieSi  from  its  efficacy  in  reducing  weeds,  dried  berbage,  dead 
roor^,  &c.  into  a  putrid  oily  mass  ;  '  and  be  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, tbat  wben  sait  is  used  in  a  larger  proportion,  it  pré- 
serves tiiese  matters  ftrom  corruption,  and  tbe  fertiiity  of  the 
Sound  is  tbereby  diminished,  or  wbolly  destroyed.  liiis  may 
confirmed  and  iliustrated  by  référence  to  Sir  John  Pringle's 
£xperiments,  whicb  prove  tbat  common  salt^  wben  used  in  small 
quantities,  accélérâtes  Ùie  putréfaction  of  animal  substances,  but 
wben  used  in  larger  quantities  it  retards  it.  Wbatever  may  be 
tbe  physical  cause,  it  seems  now  to  be  practically  ascertained, 
tbat  sait  used  in  very  small  quantities,  and  mixed  witb  loam  or 
inould,  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  manure  ;  but  tbat  in  large 
quantities  it  is  pernicious.  The  fertilizing  power  of  a  little  sait 
is  alluded  to  in  Scripture;  wbere  tbe  extraordinary  conversions, 
to  be  produced  by  a  few  illiterate  disciples,  are  compared  to  tbe 
power  of  a  small  portion  of  sait  to  fertilize  an  extent  of  soil  :— 
•  ye  are  the  sait  of  the  earth.  * 

Tbe  use  of  sait  as  a  manure,  bowever,  if  we  were  relîeved 
fîrom  the  duties,  would  not  be  confined  to  rvaste  lanrfs.  Tbe 
practice  whicb  existed  a  few  years  ago,  of  applying  tbe  refuse 
sait  as  a  manure^  would  be  rencwcd,  and  exteiided  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  farmer  would  also  use  the  pure  ancf  mar- 
ketable  sait,  the  price  of  whicb  would  not  be  so  niucb  as  be  for- 
nierly  paid  for  refuse  sait.  Applied  in  tbe  small  quantities  l  bave 
mentioned,  and  cspecially  wben  mixed  in  the  compost  dunghill, 
sait  is  the  bcst  and  the  cheapest  of  ail  manures  tbat  can  be  used 
in  the  courses  of  agriculture.  Its  value  in  preser\'ing  hay  wbich 
bas  been  exposed  to  wet,  bas  been  long  known,  though  tfie  s^alt 
duties  bave  now  in  a  great  measure  prccludcd  the  use  of  it. — 


*  I  mention  07ie  bnshcl  to  an  acre,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
who  made  a  «eries  of  experiments  on  sait  as  a  manure,  and  hcld  that 
the  proportion  of  a  bushel  to  an  acre  answcred  bt'st,  and  made  the 
land  mobt  productive.  Différent  proportions,  howevor,  may  suit  dit- 
fcrent  soils. 
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There  is  a  custom  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  I  hâve  person* 
My  wilnçsscd  the  practice  oF  în  Nortn  America,  of  daily  plao- 
ii)^  on  stoncs  în  the  sheep  pastures,  some  dry  sait  for  the  use  of 
the  sheep.  I  hâve  seen  each  of  the  sheep  in  bis  turn*  and  with 
ea^rcrness,  take  a  small  portion  of  it.     This  is  considered  ai  t 

t^reservativc  against  the  roty  and  as  contributing  to  their  genenl 
icalth  and  good  condition.  It  is  understood  that  a  consideraUe 
part  of  the  sait  which  we  export  duiyfree^  to  America»  is  used 
for  the  purposcs  of  agriculture  ;  though  by  the  time  it  reacho 
the  American  farnier,  it  costs  him  as  much  as  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  bushel  :  and  I  bave  no  doubt  but  in  our  humid  and 
uncertain  climate,  and  in  the  variety  of  our  soiis,  it  would  m 
small  quanlities  be  found  generally  useful,  in  preserving  our  sheep 
from  the  rot  and  other  complaints,  hitherto  deemed  inévitable 
and  incurable.  In  Spain  the  cows  are  regularly  supplied  with  a 
little  sait  ;  and  the  increase  of  their  milk,  and  the  benefit  which 
stablc-fed  catde  dérive  from  it,  are  confirmcd  by  many  autho- 
rities.  A  Cheshire  gentleman  informs  me,  that  when  he  wantB 
extraordinary  exertion  from  bis  horses,  he  always  givea  them 
a  little  sait  ^  and  this  is  analogous  to  the  practice  in  the  Eatt, 
where  the  camels  are  allowed  sait  during  the  passage  of  the  ca- 
ruvans  over  the  désert  to  Alexandria,  as  a  support  in  the  ex- 
trême fatigue  which  they  undergo. 

Tiie  advantage  of  augmenting  the  number  of  cultivated  acres 
în  this  country,  would  ccrtainly  be  of  great  use  at  présent,  and 
would  hâve  permanent  effects  on  the  increase  of  employment 
and  subsistence  in  future.  In  many  instances,  however,  légis- 
lative sanctions  would  be  neccssary  to  enable  the  parties  iiiter- 
csted  to  procced  to  exclusive  cultivation  ;  but  in  the  millions  of 
acres  that  surround  our  coasts,  no  partition  of  property,  no 
cultivation  of  soil  is  rcquired  ;  we  bave  only  to  reap  what  the 
bounty  of  Providence  bas  abundantly  supplied.  The  boundlecs 
fields  are  aiready  white  for  the  harvef^t  ;  and  the  labourera  are 
standing  ail  the  day  idie  for  want  of  employment, — ready  to  en- 
ter on  their  task  as  soon  as  ÛieJinanciaL  j^rohibition  is  removed. 
The  encouragement  of  our  fishcries  bas  bcen  often  in  the 
view  of  the  Législature  ;  but  ail  their  raeasures  bave  been  de- 
feated  by  the  Salt-laws.  ,Boutities^  tôo,  bave  bcen  added,  pro- 
ducing  little  effect,  and  subject  to  great  abuse  ;  and  we  hâve 
yet  to  learn,  that  the  effectuai  and  impartial  bounty  is  to 
leavc  to  the  husbandman,  the  fisherman,  the  manufacturer,  and 
to  al!,  as  for  as  may  be^  the  free  use  of  that  produce  whidi  the 
bounty  of  Providence  bas  bcstowed  upon  the  couiitry.  If  we 
really  mean  that  the  fisherîes  should  prevail  and  prosper,  as 
sources  of  internai  supply  and  extemal  commerce,  as  providing 
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présent  employment  for  our  sailors,  and  future  nurseries  for  onr 
navy — if  we  désire  that  the  fisherman  and  cottager  on  the  sea- 
coast  should  lay  in  a  winter  supply  of  sait  fish  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbours,  we  must  no  longer  embarrass  them  with 
vcxatious  conditions,  which  they  cannot  uniierstand  or  cotwply 
'wUh  :  but  leave  them  free  to  purchase,  at  a  cheap  rate»  and  at 
the  nearest  shop»  the  sait  required  for  curing  their  fish,  and 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  country.  It 
bas  becn  supposed,  that  there  is  aiready  a  sufRcient  allowance 
of  sait  for  the  fisheries,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
do  not  use  it  :  But  what  sailor,  what  fisherman,  orcottager,  can 
provide  what  the  lato  reqmres^  proper  and  secure  storehouses  for 
keeping  the  sait,  to  be  entered  with  and  approved  by  the  ex- 
cise oflicer  ?  Who  can  cure  in  bM\  or  can  dri/salt  a  hun- 
dred  weight  of  fish  with  only  fifty  pounds  of  sait,  the  présent  te-- 
duced  aUamance  ?  And,  even  if  the  full  allowance  of  sait  were 
restored  to  the  fisherman,  and  the  prcvious  condition  of  the 
érection  and  entry  of  proper  and  secure  storehouses,  cntirely 
dispensed  with, — what  uneducated  sailor,  cottager,  or  fisherman, 
could  travel  through  ail  the  différent  sections  ot  the  Acts  relating 
to  this  subject, — the  bonds  to  be  given,  the  annual  accounts 
to  be  made  out, — the  entries,  notices,  and  permits  required, — 
and  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  breach  of  any  of  tiie  form» 
prescribed  ?     If  an  cducated  Uvxyer  *  will  do  this,  he  will  see 

0  •      •  •  ■  111.11 

♦  A  récent  circumstance  has  occurred  în  regard  to  *  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  the  manuf^cturing  and  labotiring  poor,  • 
wherc  statesmen  and  laxiyyers  were  the  acting  parties,  and  every  as- 
sistance given  by  Government  ;  and  yet  ail  their  measures  bafHed 
by  the  interférence  of  a  petty  excise  ofiicer.  As  this  is  a  case  which 
came  within  my  personal  observation,  l  will  brief^y  state  the  ctr- 
cumstances In  order  to  provide  relief  for  the  poor  under  the  pres- 
sure of  scarcity,  the  sum  of  17,000^  was  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion  in  the  metropolis.  Among  othcr  measures  adopted,  a  contract 
was  entered  intowith  the  Nort^-Sea  fishermen,  to  purchase  of  them, 
at  the  rate  of  18/.  per  ton,  ail  the  c(»rned  cod  which  thcy  could  noc 
otherwise  dispose  of;  and  in  the  year  1813,  six  hundred  tous  o:' 
corncd  cod,  and  thrce  hundred  tons  of  fresii  cod,  were  suppliod  and 
distributed  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  poor,  and  of  the  Frencli 
prisoncrs  thon  in  England.  In  18 14-,  the  pressure  of  the  scarcity 
still  cnntinuing,  tlie  Coinniittee  rcsolved  to  endeavour  to  double  the 
f upply  :  they  thcretbre  invested  the  sum  of  '22()4-/.  Ils.  in  the  pur- 
cha.-e  ol"  sait,  prepared  tanks  for  curiiig  the  tish,  and  hircd  double 
the  niunbcr  of  vessels  that  were  employed  in  the  preceding  year. 
When  the  fisliermcn  were  ready  to  proceed  on  tlieir  voyages,  doubts 
were  snggCôted,  and  notices  given  by  the  excise  oificer  of  the  di.-- 
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the  impossibility  of  any  of  the  class  of  laboarera  and  seafiinog 
m^D»  8uch  as  I  bave  dcscribed»  ever  taking  the  benefit  of  thèse  ofr 
hrxances.  But»  were  the  financial  fetters  of  the  Salt-laws  onee 
removerf,  we  should  then  sce  what  national  industry  and 
NATIONAL  ENTERFRTSE  coiild  cffect.  —  Ouf  sea-coasts  would 
swarm  wiih  adventiirous  fishin^-boats  ;  new  means  of  emplof- 
ment  would  be  afforded  to  the  necessitous  and  unemployed; 
new  supplies  of  life  would  be  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  tke 
îsland  ;  new  sources  of  commerce  be  opened  to  foreign  couih 
tries,  and  nurseries  of  seamen  abound  on  our  sea-coaata.  No 
région  on  caith  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  sali-^fish  trade»  We 
are  a  naval  power  :  the  océan  is  our  élément.  We  jkmscss  a 
bardy  enterprisin^  race  of  sailors,  now  grievously  suSering  fiir 
¥Fant  of  employment  :  we  havc  shoals  of  fish  surroandîng  car 
coasts,  and  an  incxhaustible  i^tore  of  native  sait,  which  may  be 
more  easily  and  muck  more  pnffitably  applied  in  euring  fish  than 
by  exportation. 

Though  MANUFACTURES  may  not  supply  so  great  or  sb  désir- 
able an  increase  of  our  means  of  employment  as  Agriculture  and 
the  Fisheries,  yet  every  addition  to  oûr  Manufactures  is  a  con- 
sidérable addition  to  the  demand  for  labour,  as  well  as  to  the 
rcsourccs  of  the  country  :  and  hère,  too,  the  salt-duties  présent 
the  same  obstacle  to  progress  and  prosperity.  On  two  of  our 
manufactures,  there  is  a  limited  and  qnalified  allowance  of  the 
salt-duties — on  glass,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  for  bleaching  :  but 
there  are  articles  ess>entially  necessary  to  our  manu&cturers, 
which  the  .salt-duties  prevent  our  making  at  home  ;  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  purchase  from  abroad,  at  much  higher  prices  than 
we  could  niake  them  at  home.  Such  are  minerai  alkalif  sat-am» 
mojiiaCf  mognesia,  and  Glauber  sults  ;  which  might  be  made  in 
this  country  wiih  great  advantage,  and  in  great  quantities,  with 


trict,  as  to  tlieir  allowance  of  sait.  An  alarm  instantly  spread  a- 
mong  the  fîshermen  ;  and  though,  upon  the  Committee's  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury,  an  ordcr  was  obtained  for  the  Excise  to  make 
the  full  allowance  of  sait,  duty  frcc  ;  yet  the  terror  of  pains,  penal- 
ties»  and  Exchoqutr  processes,  prevailcd  umong  the  fishermen,  and 
most  of  them  abandonecl  their  contract  for  the  season.  In  consé- 
quence, the  quantity  of  900  tons,  or  rather  (what  might  havebeen 
obtained  but  t'or  ofiicious  interférence)  the  expected  supply  of  eigh» 
ieen  hiindrcd  tons  of  palutablc  and  nutritious  food  for  the  relief  of  a 
suffering  population,  was  rcduced  to  1.30  tons,  being  only  a  twefiUi 
part  of  what  might  otherwisc  havc  bcen  obtained:  The  Association 
was  subjcctcd  to  a  heavy  loss,  and  cuuntle&s  loads  of  fish  were  loit 
to  the  countrv. 
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a  part  of  the  sait  whîch  we  now  export,  free  of  dufy.  In  o« 
thcr  manufactures,  the  eflect  of  the  8alt-duties  îs  only  io  injitrc 
the  English  manufacturer,  who,  for  the  sait  which  hjs  works 
require,  must  pay  a  duty  of  fifleen  shillings  a  bushel  on  our 
aoM  native  salif  whîist  the  foreigncr  has  it  auty  free.  Tq  eriu- 
merate  ail  the  uses  of  sait,  in  theîr  various  processes  for  faci* 
litating  and  împroving  their  opérations,  would  require  an  în- 
tîmate  and  confidential  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  their  ma- 
nufactories  ;  but  it  does  not  require  that  minute  degree  of  in- 
formation, to  be  convinced,  that,  on  ail  our  manufactures  (the 
exports  of  which  exceeded  in  value,  last  year,  fipty-thriçe 
millions),  considering  them  merely  as  obfects  of  taxation^  the 
revenue  suffers  more  in  them  only,  from  the  efiects  of  the  sait» 
duties,  than  the  salt-duties  amount  to. 

Of  articles  essential  to  our  manufactures,  and  capable  of  af- 
fording  an  increase  of  employment  for  the  poor,  in  case  of  the 
repeal,  or  allowance  of  the  salt-duties,  I  shall  first  notice  the 
article  of  minéral  alkali,  an  ingrédient  in  soap,  and  in  some 
other  of  our  manufactures.  Three  tons  of  sait  will  make  one 
ton  of  minerai  alkali,  ttie  sait,  without  the  duty,  costing  j^/^ 
eight  shillings^  and,  with  the  duty,  ninety-six  Pounm.  The 
salt-duties,  in  this  instance,  are  not  simply  an  iropediment,  but 
a  prohibition  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  this  ingrédient  fol*  soap, 
&c.  our  manufacturers  hâve  bcen  driven  to  nave  recourse  to 
Spain  for  bariila^  the  price  of  whîch  varies  very  much.  Dur^ 
ing  the  wnr,  it  was  as  high  as  80/.  per  ton,  and  is  as  low  as 
30/.  at  présent.  If  sait  were  allowed  lo  be  used,  free  of  duty, 
minerai  alkali  could  be  made  of  a  superior  quaiity,  and  at  an 
inferior  price,  from  our  own  salt-works.  At  the  same  time,  the 
suppiy  of  baritla  is  very  insuflicient  ;  and  our  soap-boilers  are 
generally  obliged  to  use  other  inferior  articles  instead  of  iu 
This  year  the  importation  of  barilla,  thongh  more  than  usual* 
is  6.500  tons  :  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  what  this  country  re- 
quires  for  soap,  and  other  manufactures.  It  îs  calculated,  that 
there  would  be  an  annual  demand  at  home  for  20,000  tons  of 
minerai  alkali,  and  that  as  much  more  might  be  immediately  di»* 
posed  of  at  foreign  markets.  Such  a  regular  suppiy  at  home^ 
would  improve  tlie  quaiity  of  soap,  lessen  its  price,  benefit  our 
other  manufactures,  and  aflfbrd  an  advanta^eous  market  for 
J  20,000  tons  of  sait,  now  sent  abroad  duty  free.  |t  would  «et 
alJ  our  salt-manufuctorics  to  work  (raany  being  now  shut  up), 
and  produce  an  immédiate  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
not  only  in  ihe  salt-works,  and  in  preparing  the  new  works  for 
jnaking  the  minerai  alkali,  and  also  in  making  it,  but  in  our  o- 
îhcr  manufactures.     It  would  bear  a  duty  of  tea  shillings  per 
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hundred  weîght,  producing  about  400,000/.  a  year  to  the  rcve- 
nile.  Mi'ieralaîkali  is  an  article  so  uscfui,  that  it  is  hardlypo»- 
sible  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  thedemand  for  it»  if  the  salt-da» 
tics  were  out  of  the  question  :  and  with  the  spirit»  science,  and 
capital  of  oiir  manutacturers,  and  our  inexbaustible  supplyof 
i>alt  and  coaU  at  loss  than  sixpence  a  bushel,  our  advantages  ia 
the  nianuùictiire  of  it  would  be  such  as  to  exclude  ail  compéti- 
tion of  fjrein;n  maniifacturers*  I  ain  not  unaware,  that,  when 
this  bas  been  sufrnrested,  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Excise 
has  been,  that  il'  Government  were  to  allow  the  use  of  salt^ 
which  pays  a  duty  of  'U)/.  a  ton  for  making  minerai  alkali^  to 
pay  only  iO/.  a  ton,  the  revenue  would  lose  by  it  ;  and  thit 
wliat  would  be  jrained  by  the  alJcali-iiuhj^  would  be  maiiy  times 
over  conceded  in  the  salt-cUdy,  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  hâve 
occurred,  that  the  sait  proposcd  to  be  used  for  making  this  aU 
hali  in  Engiand,  is  now  expurted  dutij  free^  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  manufacturers  ;  and  that,  if  niy  sanguine  wishes  could 
be  realîzed,  and  40,000  tons  oï  minerai  aikali  annually  made  from 
lt^O,000  tons  of  sait,  *mfiich  would  be  otherwise  sent  abroad  dtdy 
Jree — the  revenue  would  gain  400,000/.  a  year,  where  it  oow 
reçoives  nothing*^the  country  would  save  nearly  as  much  more 
of  nioney  now  remittcd  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  AanV/o— our 
manufactures  and  export  trade  be  auginentcd— »the  sait  proprie- 
tor  obtain  a  better  market — the  dcniand  for  labour  be  incrca»- 
ed — and  the  public  greatly  bencfiled. 

Anothcr  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  making  of  s.al  A3IMo- 

>^7AC  ;  an  article  necessary  to  our  manufactures,  and  hitherto 

imported  at  a  considérable  expense.     This  is  so  useful  in  work- 

ing  metals,  that  not  less  than  twcnty  tons  of  sal  ammoniac  are 

annually  used  by  workers  of  metals  in  Birmingham  only.     Our 

chemist.s  lately  discovered  a  process  for  making  it  from  common 

jalt,  not  only  at  much  less  expense,  but  of  a  superior  quality  ;  but 

ihe  excibC-oîKcers  soon  found  out,  that  the  sait  used  in  this  pro- 

ces^s  was  liable  to  the  full  duty.     BafHed,  however,  in  tliis,  the 

jivinufacturers  made  another  effort,  by  adopting  a  process  for 

mixkwg  sal  ammoniac  (rom  the  bitUrn  of  common  salt-works» 

i^'hich  is  otherwise  waste  and  refuse  ;  but  hère  again  the  excise- 

)fliccrs  intertercd,  and  dccided,  thut  the  code  of  salt-laws  pro* 

hil}its  this  bittcrn  to  be  convertcd  to  any  such  use,  without  pay- 

«neiit  of  a  duty  that  amounts  to  a  prohibition.     In  the  conse- 

jucnce,  forcigncrs  hâve  made  use  of  our  own  discovcry,  to  esta- 

ilish  niaiiufactories  of  sal  ammoniac  in  France  and  Gcrmany, 

iii  Xonh  Britain,  however,  the  use  of  this  btttern  is  allowed  by 

y  iovernment,  and  hat  ammoniac  *s  making  from  it  in  niany  parts 

/  Scu^l^nd. 
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Durîn^  the  process  of  making  common  sait,  it  would  be  easy 
to  separate  the  magnesja,  and  thereby  greatly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  sait  for  curing  fish  and  animal  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  quantitics  of  magfiebia  for  exportation  ; 
but  the  efTect  of  the  salt-iaws  is  to  prohibit  the  u<ie  or  sale  of 
magnesia  so  obtained.  As  to  glauber  salts,  the  sali-duties 
hâve  had  a  still  more  injurions  and  vexations  opération.  I  h&ve 
observed,  that  there  is  an  allowance  of  the  salt-duties  for  mak- 
ing oaipmtriatic  acid  for  bleaching.  In  preparing  this,  there  i» 
a  considérable  residuum  which  had  been  thrown  away.  To  pre* 
vent  this  waste,  a  gentleman  in  Lancashire  constructed  a  large 
apparatus,  consisting  of  boilers  and  crystallizing  vessels,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  from  this  residuum  many  tons  of  very 
fine  GLAUBER  SALTS,  OU  which  he  paid  to  the  revenue  the  t/tai 
existiiig  duty  of  80/.  a  ton.  •  Government,  however,  '  (says  Mr 
Pnrkes,  'from  whom  I  transcribe  the  fact)  *  has  forbidden  the 
sale  of  the  residuum  ;  and,  consequently,  this  extensive  appa- 
ratus  has  become  useless.  '  In  thèse  and  other  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture, though  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  labour  may 
not  be  so  considérable  as  in  husbandry  and  the  fisheries,  yet  if 
the  total  amount  of  what  would  be  added  to  our  manufactures 
by  the  repeal  of  the  salt-duties,  be  fairly  estimated,  witb  its  con- 
séquences in  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  of  the  trades  and 
occupations  connected  with  manufactures  and  commerce,  we 
sfaali  find  a  considérable  and  immédiate  addition  would  be  there- 
by made  to  the  sources  of  empk)ymcnt. 

It  must  indeed  astonish  foreigners,  that  an  immense  prohihi* 
tory  inipost  should  be  laid  on  an  article  of  British  produce» 
esscntially  necessary  to  our  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and 
fishermen;  whilst  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  burthened  in  a 
lesscr  degree,  and  France,  and  Spain,  and  ail  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  entirely  free,  Very  différent  is  this  from  the  policv  of 
ancient  governments,  rccognised  by  the  greatest  and  higbest 
authority  :  *  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  carth  take  custom 
or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  chiidren,  or  of  strangers  ?  '  •  Of 
strangers.  ' — •  TiiKig  are  the  cuilduen  tuée.  * — Bat  with  uï, 
and  by  our  laws,  the  stravi^crs  are  free  ;  aud  the  chiidren  are 
taxcd  to  forty  times  the  value. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax,  so  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  the 
article  on  which  it  is  imposed,  inevitably  Itads  to  strictness  and 
severity  of  language  in  the  régulations  respecting  it  ;  and  not- 
withâtanding  al!  the  pains,  penaities,  forteitures,  and  rcstric* 
tions,  which  hâve  becn  so  iavibhly  bestowed  on  thèse  acts,  pay- 
ment  of  the  duty  is  very  ir€((uentiy  cvaded.  Taking  into  con- 
aideration  the  increase  of  price  charged  to  tlie  consumer^  whcre 
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an  cjrcesshc  tax  has  becn  previouàly  advaoced»  and  that  this  in- 
crease  of  price  is  also  applied  to  stolen  sait  which  bas  paid  no 
duty  at  ail,  there  will  be  little  doubt  but  ihat  the  consumer  pays 
twice  the  amount  oF  what  is  rcceived  on  account  of  this  tax  înto 
His  Majesty's  Exchequer.  This»  hovirever,  is'  à  minor  conii- 
deration  to  that  of  the  pernicious  efTects  which  it  prodaces  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  labouring  class.  The  temptation  of 
Jôrty  times  the  original  valiu'^  on  a  necesmry  article  cf  life^  ben 
cornes  so  great  as  to  aifect  their  principlesi  and  to  couvert  ho- 
nest  men  into  scurvy  knaves.  Thievery,  and  iis  concoimitant 
^ices,  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  salt-works,  tô  an 
ahirming  degree.  The  çalt  is  of  so  little  value  to  the  proprietor 
before  the  duty  is  paid»  and  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  thief  who 
évades  the  duty,  that  this  kind  of  petty  plunder  is  carried  on  to 
a  considérable  extent  ;  so  that  many  farmers  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  hâve  a  regular  supply  of  sait  at  very  reduced  pribes,  pe- 
riodically  brougnt  to  their  houses,  to  cure  their  bacon,  sait  their 
cheeses,  and  for  othcr  domestic  purposes.  This  générâtes  Mmih 
iûi  habits  among  the  labouring  class,  and  prépares  them  for  a^ 
trocious  crimes.  Two  young  men,  who  were  ezecuted  a  fev 
years  ago  in  Cheshire,  for  defending  their  plunder  by  shootiog 
at  an  excifceman,  and  who  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  leaat  culp- 
able  of  their  gang,  confessed  at  the  gallows,  that  pethf  thefis  in 
salt-'ioorks^  were  the  origin  and  cause  of  their  criminal  habitii 
and  of  the  unhappy  termination  of  lives  which  might  other* 
wise  hâve  been  a  blessing  to  the  community. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  Surface- Draining. 

Sir, 

If  you  consider  the  following  rcmarks  npon  surbce- 
draining  in  any  degree  worthy  of  a  place  among  your  usefol 
communications,  you  may  insert  them  : — as  they  are  made  from 
repeated  observation,  they  should  certainly  be  the  more  deserv- 
ing  of  crédit. 

Surface  drains  should  always  be  made,  wbere  the  gronnd  will 
allow,  in  as  level  a  direction  as  possible,  not  oniy  as  the  best 
method  of  drying  the  land  propcriy,  but  likewise  of  preventing 
the  water  in  the  drains  from  making  irruptions  in  the  seul 
through  which  it  passes,  as  it  always  does,  when  allowed  to  de- 
scend with  too  much  rapidity  to  the  strcam  it  is  destined  to  fall 
into.     As  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  requiring  surface 
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is  is  much  elevated  above  tbe  beds  of  rivers,   or  eveii 
1er  streams,  it  requires  a  considérable  degree  of  both  in* 
lity  and  expérience  to  conduct  the  water  in  a  proper  di- 
on,  till  it  unité  with  thèse  streams*     The  benefit  derived 
i  draining  marshy  wct  land,  is  acknowledged  by  ali  who 
I  made  the  experiment;  and  as  the  practice,  for  many 
3  past,   has  become  very  gênerai  in  most  parts  of  the 
itryi  the  sheep  pastures  hâve,  by  this  means,  been  much 
roved,  though  not  to  the  extent  they  are  capable  of»  ow- 
chiefly  to  tne  injudicious  manner  in  which  a  great  pro« 
ion  of  the  drains   are  led,    having  too  great  a  desccnt. 
ère  the  soii  is  easily  washed  away  with  the  force  of  the  ra« 
currenty  deep  and  dangerous  gul&  are  thus  formed  in  the 
die  of  the  pastures,  and  every  succeeding  flood  increases 
extent  of  them.     What  is  stili  worse,  the  smali  stones  and 
I  are  carricd  to,  and  lodged  on  ievel  and  valuable  land  oa 
sides  of  large  streams  ;  and,  in  certain  situations,  where 
force  of  the  current  is  abated,  are  collected  in  great  quaii« 
s,  and  are  often  the  means  of  altering  the  course  of  the  wa« 
and  thereby  doing  much  damage,  not  only  to  meadow  and 
ure  lands,  but  frequently  to  fine  arable  baughs.     When 
ning  hill  land  was  first  introduced,  it  was  accounted  the 
method  to  make  the  drains  in  a  straight  Une,  from  one  end 
be  other,  so  that  the  water  might  meet  with  no  obstructions» 
hâve  a  free  and  rapid  descent*    This  method  was  attended 
I  many  circumstances,  either  detrimental,  or,  at  best,  of  lit* 
benefit,  as  the  situation  of  most  land  required  so  much  de- 
It  in  a  straight  line,  ttiat  the  drain  was  often  made  ncarly 
illel  with  the  run  of  the  water  upoii  the  sur&ce  :  this  being 
case,  the  land  intended  to  be  drained  was  not  dried  at  ail» 
the  rapid  force  of  the  water  had  the  eifects  described  above* 
lough  surface-drains  are  now  laid  on  with  much  more  judg« 
\t  than  they  were  twentv  or  thirty  years»  ago,  yet  the  great 
y  of  landlords  and  even  brmers  hâve  not  as  yet  paid  so  much 
ntion  to  the  proper  method  of  draining  the  surface  of  wet 
i  as  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  require:  tliere  is  still  mudk 
m  fur  further  improvement,  as  every  pastoral  vale  in  the 
ntry,  where  draining  has  been  practised,  will  fully  testify. 
;re  the  water  conducted  from  boggy  and  other  wct  land  by 
ins  nearly  Ievel,  at  least  with  a  very  moderate  de^cent,  the 
und  would  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  and  the  wa^ 
be  conveyed  to  the  burns,  or  other  larger  streams,  with  a 
tie  and  easy  motion,  leaving  the  soi!  undi^turbed  by  the 
uted   and  increascd   current  of  a  deep  descent.      Where 
ins  were  niadc  with  a  rapid  dcicont,  many  years  ago,  upon 
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soils  penetraWe  by  the  force  of  water  to  any  great  deptb,  everjr 
succeedin^  flood,  to  the  présent  day,  has  left  a  monument  of 
unskilfiiincss  in  planning  out  the  drains,  and  of  stupidity  in 
allowing  the  water  to  continue  still  in  the  same  course.  Tbe 
evil  might  still  be  in  a  great  nieasure  removed,  by  taking  as 
much  of  the  water  as  possible  out  of,  or  preventing  it  from 
runnîng  into,  thèse  deep-run  cataracts,  and  conveying  it  to 
the  place  of  its  destination  in  such  a  level  as  has  been  alrea- 
()y  rcconimended  :  The  expcnse  of  this  improvement  would  in 
most  cases  be  triiling,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  it  both 
valuahlc  and  permanent,  not  only  to  occupiers  of  hill  pastures, 
but  likewise  to  ail  who  hâve  an  interest  in  the  low  grounds, 
where  the  continually  incrcasing  banks  of  small  stones  and  sand 
cause  much  damage  to  thcir  vahiable  possessions.  Thèse  con- 
sidérations should  induce  those  interested,  to  set  speedily  aboat 
removing  an  cvil  which  is  constantly  increasing,  particularly  in 
viei  seasons,  and  must  gradualJy  waste  the  property  of  such  liuod- 
lords  and  tenants  as  are  aifectcd  by  it.  Where  linns  are  form- 
ed  upon  the  banks  of  large  streams,  the  stones  and  sand  washed 
from  them  are  likewise  very  hurtfui  ;  and  this  might,  in  many 
cases,  be  easily  remedied,  by  preventing  the  water  from  (alling 
over  thèse  linns,  and  conducting  it,  by  small  drains,  to  places 
where  it  niight  descend  gently  to  the  course  of  the  water  below. 
Werc  thèse  seemingly  small  improvements  effected,  a  vast  addi« 
tional  quantity  of  wool,  butcher-meat,  ail  kinds  of  corn,  pota- 
toes,  flax,  and  other  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  might  be 
raised.  The  occupiers  of  hill  farms,  if  properly  encouragea  by 
their  landlords,  might,  by  a  littlc  excrtion,  in  two  or  three 
years,  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  :  They  wouki 
serve  thcir  own  interosts  materially,  by  having  the  land  drained 
in  a  proper  manner;  they  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  losing  so 
many  of  thcir  sheep  and  lambs  in  thedeep  giilphs  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  dcscent  of  the  water  ;  nor  the  valuable  surface  of  their 
best  pastiires  wasted  from  the  snme  cause.  Those  who  occupy 
the  Iiaiigh  lands,  might  proceed  with  more  safety  to  confine  tne 
water  within  a  pro))cr  course,  as  the  sand-beds  would  not  con- 
tinue to  increasc  so  much  in  bulk,  and  of  course  fewer  altéra- 
tions and  déprédations  would  be  made  by  the  flooded  current.— 
Thèse  assertions  arc  undoubtedly  obvions  to  every  person  capa- 
ble in  the  smallest  degree  of  tracing  the  connexion  betweeu 
cause  and  efToct,  and  who  has  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Julif  1817.  I  am,  &c. 

J.L. 
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"General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Coimty  of  Bute  ;  *œitk 
Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  ïmpnroement.  Drœmn  up  for 
the  Considération  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  By  WillïarX 
AiTON,  Wrîter,  Strathaven.    ula^w,  1816. 

This»  we  suppose,  is  the  last  of  the  Sarveys  of  thé  Sent* 
tish  counties  that  hâve  been  undertaken  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  as  the  Board  has  hither- 
to  deToted  a  large  share  of  ils  fîinds  to  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing  before  the  public  the  rural  ecoiiomy  of  this  part  of  the 
Islandi  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  soon  hâve  to  no- 
tice another  Report  from  Scotland, — at  least  not  Reports  cast 
in  the  same  mould,  and  compoaed  of  the  sàme  materials  as 
those  to  which  we  hâve  so  often  had  occasion  to  dire);t  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  legitimate  object  of  them-^the  8ub« 
Jcct  upon  which  alone  the  Reporters»  in  the  far  greater  liumber 
of  instances,  were  at  ail  quah'fied  to  write-<— has  beett  attained. 
Ail  that  is  in  any  degrce  interesting  atid  itistructive  in  the  agri- 
culture of  Scotlandi  may  be  found  described  aiid  comtneQtcd 
on,  in  more  than  one  of  thèse  local  Surveys;  and  the  same 
.  topics,  without  much  rfgard  to  the  actual  practices  of  the 
counties  whose  names  appear  on  the  title>pages,  haVe  been  dis- 
cussed,  frequently  at  considérable  length,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  tbem.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  hâve  been  thougnt  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Reporters  to  confine  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  particular  county  on  which  their  labours  were 
to  hâve  been  employed.  On  tne  contrary,  as  it  was  thought 
désirable  io  fill  up  the  multifarious  outline  of  the  Board  at  ail 
events,  the  want  of  the  necessary  màlerials  in  the  county  under 
survey,  seems  to  bave  been  sometimes  eagerly  eiDbraced,  as 
affording  a  fair  opportunity  to  indulge  in  spéculation,  which» 
according  to  the  taste  or  talent  of  the  writer,  was  either  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  répétition  of  what  bad  been  aiready 
stated  in  its  propcr  place  by  his  fellow-Iabourer^  or  wandered 
at  large,  often  in  a  controversîal  form,  into  almost  every  de- 
partment  of  huraan  knowledge.  It  was  necessary,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  make  a  decent-stzed  octavo  volume  for  every 
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county,  whatever  might  be  ils  extent,  or  the  interest  wbîch  its  ^ 
rural  economy  was  calculated  to  excite.  Jealous  of  the  im-  ^. 
jpbrtance  of  the  district  on  which  the  surveyor  was  employed,  in  ^* 
proportion  to  its  comparative  insignificance,  the  best  metbodi  ^' 
it  scems  to  hâve  been  imagined,  was  to  maintain  ita  rights»',  ^ 
by  appropriating  to  it  a  libéral  allowance  of  paper  and  printp  '  ^ 
ing.  Thus,  the  Reporters  of  East  Lothian  and  Northumber- 1 P^ 
land,  in  one  of  which  the  best  arable  husbandrv  haa  long|N»  f|| 
vailed,  and,  in  the  other,  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  reaiing  I  ~ 
and  fatting  of  live  stock,  as  is  not  probabljr  exceeded  in  an;  |^ 
part  of  Britain,  ought  to  hide  their  diminished  heads  at  the  ^ 
sight  of  such  massy  tomes  as  hâve  been  transported  hitheri  |^ 
with  great  labour  and  expense,  from  the  Hightanda  of  Sco^  '^ 
land.  ^  J 

It  will  be  suspected,  from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  that^  \ 
however  valuable  may  be  die  matter  contained  in  the  Conntj 
Surveys,  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  best  state  for  immédiate  iis& 
To  some,  the  great  length  of  thèse  works,  and,  to  others,  the 
expense  of  purchasing  Ûiem,  may  be  aerious  objections  f  and 
the  difficuity  of  Consulting  them  has  been  seldom  lessened  b; 
the  addition  of  an  index  to  their  contents^  It  is  neverthdess 
certain  that  this  plan,  or  perhaps  want  of  plan,  possesses  se* 
veral  recommendatîons,  among  which  it  may  be  mentioned  af 
none  of  the  least  considérable,  that  the  reader  who  looks  îoto 
a  Report  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  state  of  property,  or 
the  succession  of  the  tillage  crops  of  a  particular  county,  may 
be  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  with  stumbling  upon  an 
elaborate  essay  on  Finance,  or  a  clear  exposition  of  Uie  ruinous 
conséquences  of  the  Poor-laws  of  England.* 

A  laudable  attempt  has,  however,  been  made,  in  the  Ge- 
neral Report  of  Scotland,  to  remove  every  cause  of  complainte 
by  condensing  the  substance  of  thèse  County  Reports  into  a* 
bout  a  fourth  part  of  the  space  which  they  at  présent  occupy» 
As  witbin  thèse  limits  it  was  still  found  practicable  to  make  room 
for  a  good  deal  of  original  disquisition  on  questions  of  political 
economy  and  miscellaneous  literature,  many  of  the  combatants, 
whose  prowess  h  ad  scarcely  been  heard  of  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  respective  counties,  seem  to  hâve  gladly  availed  them- 
selves  of  this  less  obscure  arena  to  acquire  distinction.  Thia 
collision  of  opinions,  and  variety  of  discussion,  could  not  fait 
to  be  acceptable  to  ail  those  who  had  contemplated,  with  de- 
hght,  the  same  scènes  on  a  smaller  scalc  in  the  County  Reporta 
But  the  General  Report,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  dislinguished  by 
the  same  claims  to  public  faveur  thaï  hâve  been  already  alluded 
lo  in  the  case  of  the  former  works,  scems.  to  want  their  novelty 
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linateness  of  local  description,  and  bas  been,  for  this  or 
reasons,  most  unwarrantaUy  concealed  from  the  public 

t  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  resoarces  of  genius*  In  sea^ 
nd  out  of  season,  the  labours  of  the  press  ought  to  be 
rered  in,  and  instruction  pressed  in  a  varîety.  of  forms» 
ipon  those  who  may  be  foolish  ènougb  to  think  that  they 
lothing  to  learn,  or  at  least  that  there  is  nothii^  yery  use- 
be  leamed  from  the  quarter  whence  instruction  bas  hi* 
s  been  so  liberally  suppfied.  We  are  therefore  happy  tô 
stand,  that  the  apex  of  the  triangular  pillar,  bearing  as 
cription  the  words,  *  Code  of  Agriculture»  '  will  spon  be 
etcd  ;  and  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  édifice  bave  flllreadv 
le  stationary  and  immoveablci  no  danger  to  its  stability  is 
apprehended  from  the  additional  weight  of  this  highly  or» 
ital  entabiature. 

len  a  class  of  commodities,  in  daily  use»  lié  long  on  hand, 
L  lasty  if  soid  at  ail,  must  be  sold  at  à  réduction  in  price,, 
^  be  oflen  diilicuit  to  détermine,  whether  this  proceedà 
:heir  being  supplied  in  greater  abiindançe  than  formerly^ 
m  the  deinand  for  them  having  fallen  off  ;  or  both  thèse 
i  may  be  combined  in  producing  the  efiêct  ;  or  it  may  be 
in  référence  to  individuals  of  this  class,  that  eithêr  they 
lot  been  put  together  in  a  workmanlike  manrier»  or  in* 
some  materials  of  a  bad  quality,  which  rendets  them  un- 
>able  and  unmarketable. 

we  shall  not  soon  hâte  another  opportunity  of  entering 
lese  questions,  it  was  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  eacb^ 
ï  présent  occasion,  and  particularly  on  the  one  last  men- 
,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  ail.  But  we 
ot  proceeded  far  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  till  we  saw 
cause  to  relinquish  so  naasardoua  an  undertaking.  Mr 
,  in  truth,  is  almost  as  hostile  to  Reviewers  as  if  he  had 
[  al!  his  life  near  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  It  is  really 
]  to  us  to  bave  furnished  one,  from  whom  We  ha?e  recdv- 
many  excellent  communications,  with  even  the  shadow  of 
on  for  charging  us  with  ingratitude.  But  it  is  surely  to 
t  but  little  from  the  réputation  of  a  wrîter,  whô  bas  em- 
l  his  pen  on  so  niany  différent  subjects,  to  point  out  what 
red  to  us  a  few  tiiult»,  even  if  they  were  really  such,  whilc 
ve  said  so  much  to  his  praise.  The  writer  of  the  présent 
,  however,  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enter 
be  controvcrsy  which  Mr  Alton  seems  disposed  to  main* 
and  has  resolved,  in  order  to  preVent  any  simikr  discui^ 

Y2 
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sion,  to  iivliich  his  intended  remarks  on  tbe  merits  or  deim 
of  the  présent  work  might  bave  given  rîseï  to  confine  hint 
for  the  most  part,  to  an  impartial  analyais  of  it* 

The  county  of  Bute,  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  c 
posed  of  the  island  of  that  name,  with  the  idands  of  Ar 
the  two  Cumbraes,  Inchmamocls  Lamlash  or  Holy  Isie, 
Pladda.  Arran,  the  largest,  is  about  20  mile»  long,  and  l 
1 1  to  8  miles  broad,  containîng  upwards  of  100,000 acres; 
Bute,  the  most  valuable,  is  only  about  a  third  of  thia  exti 
but  the  former  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  mountainona 
nnfit  for  cultivation  $  while  the  latter  is,  with  some  exeept 
rather  low  land,  and  susceptible  of  improvement.  Tbe  o 
islands  are  inconsiderabk  in  extent,  and  appear  to  be  of  1 
value,  in  an  agricultura)  point  of  view.  More  rain  falls  1 
than  on  the  east  coast — almost  twice  as  mnch,  if  the  aceai 
of  the  tables  given  in  tbe  work  may  be  depended  on,  as  at  ] 
keith  în  Mid-Lothian  ;  yet  the  climate  is  nnderstood  to  be 
markably  miid  iii  Bute,  and  healthy  in  ail  tbe  islands*  ( 
seems  to  he  the  prevailing  soil  of  the  arable  land  ^  bat  theso 
a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  county  is  of  a  dry,  sandy  or  | 
velly  description^  Slate  is  found  in  abundance  in  Bute  ;  li 
stone  and  mari  in  Arran,  as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  Bk 
and  in  both,  it  is  said,  seams  of  coal  are  known  to  exist,  tbo 
they  are  not  worked.  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  is  the  only  harb 
of  any  note  in  the  county  ;  thougb  Lamlasb,  in  Arran^  is  | 
bably  one  of  greater  occasional  resort.  About  600  acre 
thèse  two  islands  are  covered  by  sixteen  lochs.  Tbe  stre 
are  necessarily  sniall  ;  but  the  falls  of  some  of  them  are  st 
ingly  beautifui  and  picturesque,  especially  when  they  bave  b 
bwollen  with  torrents  of  rnin. 

From  the  Second  Chapter  (on  the  State  of  Property) 
learn  that  the  landed  property,  exclusive  of  the  territory  belo 
ing  to  the  burgh  of  Rothsay,  is  vested  in  fuur  Noble  famil 
and  six  Commoners,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  holding  more  L 
half  the  Taluation  of  the  county,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamil 
iiearly  one  third.  The  *  Management  of  Estâtes'  is  next  tr 
ed  at  some  lenglh,  without  any  particular  référence  to  Bi 
shire  ;  and  some  account  given  of  the  attempts  at  improvcn: 
made  by  the  Karl  of  Bute  about  the  middie  of  last  centi 
^hid)  were  not  pcrsevered  in,  but  bave  been  lately  resun 
and  of  the  grcat  améliorations  in  the  island  of  Arran,  cont< 
plated  by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas.  When  some  progress 
been  made  by  thèse  Noblemen  in  their  very  praiseworthy  es 
lions,  it  shall  be  our  object  to  lay  an  account  of  tlicm  before 
:        rs. 
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Of  the  Buildings^  which  occupy  the  Third  Chapter,  nothing 
can  be  said  that  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Rothsay  Castle,  the 
occasional  résidence  of  the  Scottish  KiDgSi  and  the  Casde  of 
Arran,  exhibit,  in  their  ruins,  no  inconsiderable  traces  of  their 
former  grandeur.  Of  modem  buildings,  Mount-Stewart  House» 
in  the  Isie  cf  Bute,  is  the  most  spacious,  commanding  a  delig^t- 
fui  view  of  the  shipping  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  c«  the  oppo- 
site coast.  The  public  buildings  are  undescrving  of  particular 
notice  ;  and  the  farm-houses  and  cottages,  as  mignt  be  expected 
from  the  low  state  of  its  agriculture,  to  be  presently  described, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  utterly  contemptibie.  The  villages^ 
liowever,  are  said  to  be  cleanly  and  well  constructe^* 

A  grcat  part  of  the  Fourth  Chapter  ion  Occupation)  is  corn- 
posedfor  a  more  extensive  circle  of  reaaers,  than  tfae  writer  of  a 
eounty  Report  can  reasocMibly  eiipect  to  attract  towards  his 
pages.  After  eleven  pages  of  didactic  and  controversial  matter 
on  the  size  of  farms,  tb^  is  somewfaat  more  thao  one  page  dc- 
voted  to  the  size  of  farms  in  Butcëhire.   ^  Arraii  îs  still  occupied 

*  on  the  old  feudai  plan  of  townsfaips  or  hamiets,  where  ten» 

*  (ifleen,  twcnty  or  more  tenants,  are  joinUy  ai^d  severally  bound 

*  for  the  rent,  sfid  who  possess  the  arable  part  of  the  farm  rur\- 

*  rig,  changing  the  lots  every  year,  faaying  the  pasture  land  m 

*  commtm,  and  the  interior  of  the  island  is  one  great  common 

*  to  ail  the  ifihabitants.  '  In  Bute  and  Cumbrae,  the  farms  are 
occupied  in  severally  ;  but  generally  of  smal)  or  ^oderate  di- 
mensions, upon  an  average  100  acres.  |Under  the  head  '  Cha- 
racter  of  Farmers,  '  there  is  a  very  leamed  account  of  '  Drui- 
dical  and  Scandinaviaa  monuments,  '  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  succeeded  by  notices  regarding  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  thèse  islands;  with  some  very  curious  anecdotes 
of  Donald  Macarthur,  a  sfaoemaker,  and  an  apostle  of  enthu- 
siasm,  who  h  as,  very  fortunately  for  this  coynti^,  taken  his  de- 
parture  to  America.  Teinds  (tithes)  occupy  a  good  deal  of  Mr 
Aiton's  atteniion,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Charles  I.^ 
and  downwards  lo  the  présent  time  %  and  some  very  important 
altérations  in  tlie  law  are  recommended^  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy,  for  whom  Mr  Aiton  still  maintnins,  in  spite 
o**  the  Reviewer  of  his  Survey  of  Ayrshire  in  the  FarmerV 
Magazine,  the  heritors  shouid  be  bound  to  provide  glèbes  worth 
trota  200/.  to  300/.  per  annum.  The  suhject  of  Leases  is  treated 
ixi  a  very  methodical  manner,  under  three  several  heads;  but 
wc  do  not  fînd  a  single  sentence,  in  the  seventeen  pages  of  this 
able  Dissertation,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  tenures,  whe- 
tlier  tenancy  at  will,  or  for  a  period  of  years  certain,  by  which 
tliC  ciiliivators  of  JButeUiire  nolxl  their  possessions  at  pre&ent. 
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'  On  arable  farms,  '  says  Mr  Aiton,  ^  xnqch  travelling  ii  soc 
f  necessary  ;  and  more  sterling  knowleclge»  as  well  as  weakh, 
^  may  he  acquired  by  a  steady  and  constant  attention  to  thdi 
'  farms,  tban  by  scampering  to  fairs,  races,  roups,  inarketSi 
^  weddings,  and  raree-shows.  '  This  ^  fooHsh  propensity,'  he 
adds,  '  is  pointed  out  as  a  proper  subject  for  ail  proprietors  of 
^  land,  and  their  virtuous  factors,  on  wbicb  to  exercise  thdr 
f  delectus  personâB.  *  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
sucfa  a  ru)e  ;  but  it  would  require  the  talents  of  the  yirtuous  M. 
Foucbe  himself  to  superintend  its  application*  IIow  many  fain, 
roups,  markets,  &c.  would  Mr  Aiton  allow  an  arable  farmer  to 
attend  in  the  course  of  a  year,  without  subjecting  him  to  thii 
surveillance  ? 

Cbap.  V.  (on  Implements)  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  desciiptîoii 
of  M r  Wilkie's  plougb,  which  happens  to  bave  been  introauœd 
into  Bute.  For  the  plough  used  in  Arran,  we  must  bave  recoune 
to  Mr  Headrick,  whose  information  is,  that  '  they  use  a  very 
^  awkward  and  clumsy  Scotch  plough,  of  the  old  constructîoDi 
^  drawn  by  four  horses  yoked  two  and  two,  with  a  driver.  Ge- 
^  nerally  a  man  or  two  foUows  the  plough,  to  reduce  inequalitia 
^  with  the  spade.  '  The  otber  implemençs,  or  such  of  tbem  as 
are  in  gênerai  use,  do  not  appear  to  deserve  particular  notice. 

From  the  Sixth  chapter  (on  Enclosing),  we  learn  that  there  are 
no  commons  in  Bute,  but  that  Arran  is,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  that  is,  from  harvest  to  seed-time,  an  entire  common  \  and 
that  evcry  hamlet  bas  a  tract  of  common  pasture  attached  to  it 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Thorn  hedges  are  found  to  pro- 
spcr  in  Bute  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  *  the  greater  proportion 
'  of  the  Island  will  be  encloscd  and  subdivided  during  tne  pre- 
^  sent  leases,  which  are  extended  to  nineteen  years.  '  Scanody 
any  part  of  Arran  and  Cumbrae  can  be  said  to  be  enclosed. 
Thèse  notices  occupy  about  a  page  ;  and  the  remainîng  nine 
pages  of  the  section  (on  Fences)  are  very  judiciously  devoted  to 
instructions  how  to  raise  thorn  hedges.  Mr  Aiton  very  happily 
ridicules  those  *  people  of  a  spéculative  turn,  '  and  *  tneonstSi  ' 
who  bave  a  notion  of  thorns  <  being  killed  when  their  roots 
reach  the  cold  till  below  the  soil.  '  The  same  fooUsh  notion»  it 
seems,  had  been  entertained,  and  even  acted  upon,  in  the  case 
of  fruit-trees.  *  By  way  of  teaching  the  trees  better  economy,  flag- 
^  stones,  or  a  pavement,  were  laid  bctween  the  soil  and  subsoil» 
'  with  a  view  to  compel  the  trees  to  grow  secundum  artem  insteac^ 
'  of  secundum  naiuram.    This  is  a  mère  freak,  '  &c. 

The  Seventh  chapter  is  on  *  Arable  Lands  ;  '  and  Mr  Aitcm 
very  candidly  admits,  at  the  outset,  that  '  this  important  opéra- 
*  tion  of  husbandry  bas  not  yet  attained  the  greatest  perfection 
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^  over  ihe  county  under  revîew.  *  A  *  spedes  of  improvement 
•'(faUowing)  is  noi  altogether  unknaam  in  the  island  of  Bute  ;  ' 
which  18  a  clear  proof  that»  if  the  management  of  its  arable  land 
ifl  not  quite  perfect,  it  must  be  verjr  nearly  so*  Another  notice 
which  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  in  thèse  words.  *  The 
mode  of  cropping  on  some  of  the  farms  in  the  island  of  Bute 
is  libéral,  ano  would  do  no  discrédit  to  the  most  improved 
districts.  On  many  others  it  is  far  from  being  so  proper  ;  and 
in  Arran,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  Bute,  the  course  of  crop- 
ping is  as  absurd  as  ever  it  was  there  or  any  other  part  of 
Scotland.  It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  possession  that  has 
ever  been  ploughed  ;  and  that  part  is  kept  under  almost  con- 
stant cropping,  chiefly  with  oats  and  bear  or  big,  both  of 
which  are  nearly  choked  up  with  weeds,  especially  gule^  of 
which  I  hâve  seen  two  plants  for  one  of  the  corn  or  bear  in 
some  of  the  Arran  fields*  '  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  to  a 
amall  extent  in  Bute  ;  but  bear  and  oats  are  the  most  commoa 
t^rops.  *  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  oat  crop  on  the  island 
ef  Arran  does  not  exceed  three  times  the  seed  sown.  '  From 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Buteshîre  during  the  harvest 
months,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  weeds  that  grow  among  the 
crops,  *  the  harvesting  of  grain  becomes  dîfficult,  to  a  degree  of 
**  which  farmers  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Island,  and  where 

*  the  ground  has  been  cleaned  and  enriched,  can  iorm  no  just 
-*  idca.  '  The  only  remedy  which  Mr  Aiton  could  sngcest,  *  is, 
'  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  ail  that  is  possible  among 

*  the  crop,  on  every  favourable  occasion  of  the  weather,  even 
^  on  Sabbath,  if  any  thing  can  be  then  done  to  purpose:  '  And 
then  follows  another  hit  at  our  unfortunate  Review  of  the  Avr* 
sbire  Survey,  as  a  prdude  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Re- 
viewer,  which  is  reserved  for  the  Appendix.  As  the  prevalence 
of  weeds  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  two  causes  of  the  dlfBculty 
experienccd  in  securing  the  crops,  mijg^ht  not  another  remedy  be 
^uggestcd  besides  the  working  on  Sabbath,  namely,  the  extir- 
pation of  those  weeds  ?  Tumips  and  carrots,  like  &llowina, 
are  *  not  altogether  unknown  ;  '  and  potatoes  are  extcnsively 
cultivatcd.  Cobbctt's  papers  on  potatoes  certainly  deserve  aii 
the  expressions  of  contempt  which  Mr  Aiton  has  not  failed  to  ap- 
ply  to  them  ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  a  vcry  unsafe  thing  for  any  wnt- 
er,  whatever  may  be  his  talents,  to  meet  this  author  in  the  field 
of  controversy.  Under  the  section  on  *  Cultivated  Grasses,  '  it 
appears  that  rcd  clover  has  been  sown  on  several  farms  in  Bute  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  yct  known  in  the  island  of  Arran.  The  only 
différence  between  what  is  called  the  annual  and  perennial  varie- 
lies  of  ryegrass,  is,  we  are  assured,  occasioned  *  by  the  difiêrent 
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*  mode  of  treatmetit.  ' — '  Ryegrass  may  be  formed  inio  wliat  is 
'  called  annual  growth;  and  that  again,  by  a  reverse  in  its  ood- 

*  dition,  restore d  at  pleasure  to  that  which  is  perenniaL  '    Some 

*  Etranger  gentleman,  '  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  act  as  an 
annotator  on  tbîs  Surveyt  observes  on  this  passage,  '  that  the 
restoration  at  pleasure  may  be  qnestioned  ;  '  to  vi^hich  Mr  AiUm 
replies,  that  hc  is  ^  perfecUy  confident  it  is  eaay  ' — so  easy,  in- 
deed,  that  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  point  out 
the  means  of  efTecting  it.  Timothy  and  Fiorin  lend  tbeir  assist- 
ance in  completing  tne  section  ;  though  it  does  not  appe^r  that  1 
a  rood  of  either  was  ever  cultivatcd  in  Buteshire. 

'  Grass  Lands  '  are  the  subject  of  the  Eighth  chapter.  It  com- 
mences with  hi^torical  notices  of  Scottish  meadows — proceeds 
to  de&cribe  the  art  of  hay-making— contains  a  very  leamed  ip- 
ventory  of  the  grasses  found  in  thèse  meadows-^and,  in  the 
Second  Section  (on  Pastures),  treats  of  occasional  and  perma- 
nent pasture  under  separate  heads,  with  the  weeds  that  infest 
the  former,  and  the  vast  advantages  of  bringing  the  latter  under 
the  plough  at  certain  intervais.  This  last  point  is  well  illustrat- 
ed  by  the  experiments  made  on  *  some  of  the  richest  haugh 

*  land  in  Scotland,  lying  round  Hamilton  palace,  which  had 

*  been  in  pasture  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  and  was  brokea 

*  up  in  1804,  kept  in  crop  for  six  years,  and  again  restored  U> 
^  pasture.  '  During  thèse  six  years,  the  proprietor  gained, 
iVom  the  advance  of  rent,  not  less  than  9903/.  4s.  ;  and  the  new 
pai^ture  was  far  préférable  to  that  which  was  twenty  years  oM. 
What  strange  infatuation,  after  this  décisive  experiment,  to 
persist  in  the  practice  of  alternate  husbandry,  with  ali  its  over* 
whelming  expenses  of  five  or  six  ploughings,  twice  as  many  har^ 
rowings,  gathering  and  carrving  off  weeds, — manure,fallow,  and 
green  crops  1  \Ve  should  hope  that  this  excellent  example  wijl 
be  followed  by  the  noble  Marqui&'s-  tenants  at  leatït,  if  not  by 
iarmers  of  ail  sort$  and  sizes  everywherc. 

As  thcre  does  not  seem  any  thing  very  interesting  in  the  gar- 
dcns  and  o^chards,  or  in  ihe  woods  and  plantations  of  Bute* 
shire,  we  shall  pass  on  to  Chapter  £lcventh,  which  treats  of 

*  Wastes.  '  A  bout  a  half  of  Bute,  and  not  an  eighth  of  Arraq, 
corne  under  the  description  of  arable  land  ;  and  litlle  of  the 
rcst  of  either  island  is  held-tp  be  susceptible  of  much  improvc- 
ment.  Yet  there  is  a  very  full  acçount  sqbjoined,  of  toc  best 
modes  of  improving  waste  land,  particularly  ail  the  difitrent 
YHrieties  of  moss,  oue  of  which  seems  to  be  Uttle  inferior  in  fer- 
tility  to  the  Hamilton  haughs  ;  for  '  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth 

*  crop  may  be  taken  from  such  moss,  without  the  least  fear  9f 
exhausting  its  strcngth.  '     Flow-moss,  topi  is  provcd  to  bc  a 
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ingularly  productive  soil,  from  a  vast  number  of  most  suocesa* 
ul  experiments. 

The  chapter  on  Improvements  Blls  a  very  respectable  space. 
rhe  sections  are,  Draining — unknown  except  in  a  fàw  aitua^ 
ions  in  Bute  ;  Paring  and  Burning — never  tried  ;  ManHres — 
ibiefly  a  didactic  treatise  ;  Irrigatioti  and  EmbanAmcfUs^^nO' 
bin^  of  eitber  in  Buteshire. 

*  Live  Stock  '  is  the  title  of  the  XlVth  chapter.  The  cat- 
le  are  said  to  be  a  motley  breed,  the  greater  part  similar  ta 
he  Argyle  or  Galloway  breeds  (which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
nay  believe  to  be  quite  the  same);  and  the  rest  of  the  Ayrshire 
!airy  breed.  So  much  for  the  cattle  of  Buteshire,  disposed  of 
n  a  few  sentences.  But  this  rather  scanty  information  is  an>- 
)ly  compensated  by  twenty  pages  of  novel  and  appropriate  mat* 
er  on  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  and  on  the 
ystem  of  dairy  management  in  that  county  in  ali  ita  branches. 

The  shcep  are  of  three  différent  breeds,  viz.  the  aborigines* 
mail,  without  horns,  and  their  faces  white  or  yellow.  ' — ^  The 

black-faccd  and  the  Cheviots,  with  some  pets  of  a  mixed  race.  * 
riorses  hâve  been  imported  of  late  from  other  counties,  the  na- 
ive  breed,  notwithstanding  their  many  good  properties,  being 
ather  too  small  for  the  draught.  Buteshire  does  not  make  any 
;reat  figure  in  the  other  species  of  live-stock  ;  but  the  mountaina 
}f  Arran  are  plçntifully  stocked  wilh  game,  and  birds  of  prey^ 
ind  serpents. 

In  t}|e  next  chapter,  we  are  told  that  '  labour  has  not  jet  at^ 

tained  to  much  perfection  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and 

particularly  in  the  island  of  Arran  ;  '  a  pièce  of  information 
vhich  vyre  must  make  over  to  the  reader  as  we  hâve  got  it  our- 
elves,  as  we  do  not  very  clearly  understand  what  it  means. 
^V^ages  seero  to  be  much  the  same  in  Bute  as  in  those  other 
larts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  where  there  is  no  demand  for  la^ 
lour  but  in  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  soi).  Cottagers  a* 
)ound  in  ail  parts  of  the  county  ;  and  yet  this  is  not  enough  ; 
hey  should  abound  every where,  as  Mr  Alton,  nowise  discourag^ 
d  by  the  sneers  of  dashing  farmers,  proceeds  to  argue  with 
;reai  abiiity.  Provisions  are  *  as  low  a»  in  any  other  part  of 
>cotland;  '  and  fish  ought  to  be  plentiful.  Peats  are  almost 
hc  only  luel. 

Tlic  title  of  the  Sixtcenth  chapter  îs  *  Polîtical  Economy.* 
Voni  this  we  learn  that  ^  the  roads  in  Bute  bave  been  brought 
to  a  considérable  dcgree  of  improvcment;  '  but  that  in  Arran, 

thty  are  far  from  being  so  good,  '  though  two  excellent  roads 
ave  been  lecently  completcd  in  that  island  by  the  Marquis  of 
)ougIas,  with  the  usuai  assistance  of  Government  ;  which,  upoa 
u'iiain  conditions,  defrays  half  the  expcnsc  of  Uighlonci  ruacU 
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and  bridges.  Under  tlie  section  on  '  Fairs  and  Markcts,  *  tbere 
îs  another  attack  on  onr  Ilevîew  of  Mr  Aiton's  Ayrshire  ;  and  it 
nppcars  to  bc  tlie  BÎpguIar  folicity  of  thîs  gentleman  never  to 
hâve  wrhten  a  line  which  he  wonid  wisli  to  see  expunged^  nor 
cver  to  \\x\ç  gîvcn  an  opinion  which  he  was  not  both  able  and 
willin^  to  dcfpnd.  The  manulacturcB  of  this  county,  which  con- 
sist  of  the  labour  pcrformcd  »t  two  cotton  millsi  and  by  a  few 
Tieavers,  arc  treateil  of  in  eîghteen  pages.  Great  importance 
is  justly  attachcd  to  the  Fisherics  ;  and  whether  the  subjcct  is  or 
is  not  within  the  province  of  an  Agricultnral  Reporter,  a  good 
article  on  it  coula  not  hâve  justly  exposed  him  to  the  '  censure 

*  of  critic?.  '     From  •  Abstracis  of  the  Fishing  Trade  of  the 

*  Port  of  llothsay/  for  1809  and  18 12,  their  seems  to  hâve 
bcen  fewer  hands  cniployed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  year. 
The  Sait- la ws  corne  in  for  a  share  of  well-deserved  rcprobatioDi 
as  muKt  always  be  the  case  whenever  the  fisheries  of  Scotland 
are  the  sulijcct  of  discu'^sîon.  The  poor  of  this  county  are 
netthcr  numcrous  nor  burdensome,  having  no  otiier  relief'^ than 
froni  collections  made  for  tbcm  at  the  churdi  doors»  with  the 
intcrest  of  nioiicy  drstincd  by  benevolencc  to  thîs  purpoae,  or 
accumulât cd  by  the  Kirk- sessions.  Hère  again  the  bitter  recol- 
Jection  of  the  Keview,  so  often  referred  to,  starts  up  in  bis  mindi 
and  calls  forth  his  in(]iQ[nation.  But  it  is  but  faîr  that  Mr  Ai* 
ton  shoiild  bc  heard  foi*  once  in  his  defence;  and  though  tbe 
^ubject  is  not  exactly  an  agriculcural  one»  it  is'that  on  which  it 
xivas  thought  Mr  Alton  had  been  most  to  blâme,  thougb  it  now 
appcars  that  the  *  celebrated  songs  '  so  appropriately  introduo- 
cd  into  the  Ayrshire  Survcy,  as  wdl  as  his  *  remarks  on  that 
^  head,  havc  bcen  gencrally  approved  of,  *  and  produced  verj 
bcncficial  rcsults. 

*  I  had  occasion,  in  my  Report  on  the  county  of  Ayr,  to  notice 

*  that  *^  the  streets  of  towns  and  villages»  and  public  and  prirate 
**  roads,  in  ail  parts  of  that  county,  (and,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
*'*  counties  oT  Kenfrcw  and  Lanark  also),  are  occasionally  inferted 
**  with  vagrant  beggars,  and  sometimes  with  tinkers  and  gypsieat  wfao 
*'  sorn,  and  thieve,  and  pilfer,  and  extort  alms  from  the  weak  and 
*<  timid,  to  the  dii^grace  of  the  police^  the  terrer  of  the  inhabitanti, 
«<  and  discrédit  of  humanity.'^  I  also  pointcd  out  the  lodging"  | 
'  hoiises,  or  hoich  des  xiagraniSy  where  large  parties  of  them  met  at    | 

*  niglit  to  consume  their  spoils  in  fcasling,  drînking,  swearîng,  ani 

*  carousing,  at  the  expensc  of  the  simple  whom  they  hâve  duped,    1 

*  and  the  timid  whom  they  hâve  tcrrîHed.  To  show  how  thèse  hc- 
'  tcrogcneous  companies  spent  '<  their  sinister  gettings,  **  I  copied 
'  part  of  the  celebrated  songs  of  the  immortal  Burns,  where  their 

*  churiicters  and  coiiduct  arc  depicted  in  strong  but  just  coloais- 

*  This  has  met  with  reprchension  in  a  certain  Revtew  already  refer* 
"  rcd  to,  and  already  refutcd*    Dut  since  that  part  of  tins  lUpoil 
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was  sent  to  the  press^  I  hâve  seen  advertisements  in  the  newspaper^ 
announciog,  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  county  hâve 
resolved,  at  theirlast  Quarter  sessions,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  va- 
grant  begging  in  Ayrshire  from  and  after  the24th  June  1814  ;  and 
hâve  appointcd  a  proper  number  of  constables,  and  taken  other 
necessary  précautions  to  carry  their  résolves  into  effect.  And  ac- 
cording  to  good  information  which  I  hâve  had  from  thut  county, 
thèse  poems  on  that  subject,  by  their  favourite  bard,  and  my  re- 
marks on  that  head  in  the  County  Survey,  both  generally  approved 
ofy  even  by  somc  who  dislike  other  parts  of  Mr  Burns's  writings 
and  of  that  Survey,  havc  both  contributed  towards  influencing  the 
résolutions  that  hâve  nom  been  adopted.  To  hâve  in  the  slightest 
degree  promoted  such  excellent  resolutions,  or  even  to  bave  anti- 
cipâted  fhem,  or  found  that  my  ideas  on  so  important  a  subject 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that 
respectable  county,  are  to  me  highly  gratifying,  and  more  than  -a 
compensation  for  ali  the  sneers  and  insinuations  of  the  impartial 
Reviewer  of  that  Report. 

*  The  conséquences  of  thèse  resolutions  will  be,  to  send  the 
swarms  of  vagrants  that  hâve  hitherto  infested  Ayrshire  into  the 
neighbouring  counties,  of  which  Buteshire  is  one.  This  will,  I 
trust,  compel  the  raagistrates  of  thèse  counties  to  adopt  aimilar 
resolutions,  till  the  disgraceful  practice  of  vagrant  begging  îs  put 
an  end  to  in  every  county  of  Scotland.  If  I  durst  présume  to 
think  that  I  had  been  in  the  least  degree  instrumental  in  effccting 
such  a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  police  of  the  country,  it 
would  give  me  the  highest  plcasure,  though  my  endcavours  to 
bring  that  about  should  be  ridiculed  by  ali  the  reviewers  in  Scot« 
land,  •  p.  S68,  S69. 

But  Mr  Aiton's  indignation  extends  further  than  to  review* 
irs  and  vagrant  beggars.     *  Beggars  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
but  show-men,  venders  of  gingerbread,  and  what  are  in  Scot- 
land termed  Jliirings^  from  their  being  sold  at  fairs,  packmen 
(pediars)  and  vagrants  of  ail  descriptionsi   will  be  prohibited 
from  pcstering  the  country.     The  venders  of  swcetmcats  at 
country  fairs,  are  the  grcatest  nuisance  and  disgrâce  of  thèse 
assemblies.  '     Mr  Aiton  has  showDi  on  former  occasions,  that 
)c  is  no  great  admirer  of  John  Knox — and  it  is  plain  cnough, 
rom  the  présent  work,  that  he  has  as  little  vénération  for  White- 
îeld  and  the  Methodists.     Yet  neither  Knox  nor  Whîtefield,  if 
ve  may  place  such  names  together,  could  hâve  written  with 
nore  severitv  a^ainst  *  fairs,  roups,  markets,  and  raree- shows,  * 
md  those  who  attend  them.     If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that 
Vf  r  Aiton  could  cver  change  his  mind  on  any  subject,  one  might 
uspect  that  he  is  fast  verging  towards  Puritanism.     £very-> 
hing,  it  sccms,  in  the  shape  of  amusement  and  relaxation  to 
tlie  fariners  of  arable  land»  '  and  the  lower  orders  generally, 
E  to  be  ëtrictly  prohibited.    If  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
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Ayrshire  really  mean  to  attempt  this,  they  are  likely  to  hâve 
their  hands  full  of  business;  and,  that  they  may  hâve  the 
more  time  to  spare»  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  begin  with  an  ^ 
dict  agaînst  racing,  hunting,  dancîngi  and  ail  other  such  un* 
godly  sports  among  themselves. 

According  to  the  Population  Lists  of  1800  and  1811,  there 
has  been  a  small  increaseï  in  the  intermediate  period,  in  the  po- 
pulation of  tbis  county;  the  number  in  1800  having  beea 
11,791,  and,  in  1811,  12,033. 

Under  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  ^  Obstacles  to 

*  Improvemcnt,  '  there  is  a  very  dismal  list  of  difficulties  which 
the  farmcrs  of  Bute&hire  havc  to  surmount»  before  the  agricul- 
ture of  thèse  islands  shall  arrive  at  perfection.  Among  a  great 
niany  wants,  there  is  still  a  *  want  of  villages  and  cottages,  with 

*  a  certain  portion  of  land  to  every  settlcr.  '  The  propric- 
tors  are  perhaps  still  more  to  blame  than  the  tenantry;  for  they 
seem  to  havc  bccn  déficient  in  the  important  duty  of  *  watching 

*  over  the  occupiers  of  land,  to  see  that  they  performed  the  du- 

*  ties  they  owed  to  themselves,  the  proprietor,  and  the  publie.  * 
The  most  considérable  proprietor  has  indeed  taken  some  steps 
to  introduce  a  bctter  system  ;  but  it  has  been  his  misfortone  lo 
consult,  on  this  head,  a  farmer  from  Iloxburghshire,  wbose  ad- 
vice  *  seems  to  proceed  from  a  districtal  préjudice  ;  '  and  who 
has  had  the  presumption  to  assert,  that  the  hinds  of  that  coun- 
ty arc  bctter  clothcd  and  better  fed,  and  a  much  happicr  class 
of  men,  than  the  small  tenants  of  Buteshire.  Mr  Alton,  how« 
ever,  is  abic,  of  his  own  knowlcdge,  triumpbantly  to  demolish 
such  statements  ;  and  assures  Mr  Walker,  <  that  tkousands  of 

*  those  he  calls  so,  And  who  occupy  y/om  50  to   Ï50  acres  qf 

*  land^  (are  thèse  tlie  small  tenants  of  Bute&hire  ?  if  so,  how 

*  much  land  may  remain  for  the  large  tenants  ?)  though  they 

*  generally  pay  a  higher  rent  per  acre  than  large  farmers,  are 

*  as  well  clothcd  and  fed,  as  intelligent  and  respectable,  and  in 

*  evpry  way  as  happy  as  the  best  friends  to  that  valuable  ci^ 
^  of  the  çommunity  could  wish  to  see  the  tenantry  placed?' 
Mr  Aiton,  accordingly,  enters  his  protest  against  the  enlarge- 
nient  of  farms  in  the  county  of  Bute. — It  is  very  gratifying  to 
iind,  in  thèse  times  of  innovation,  that  Mr  Aiton  is  no  enemy 
to  thirlage.  He  is  not,  howcver,  so  obstinat^ly  attached  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  proposais  for 
obvions  improvcments  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  Pri- 
vHte  distillation  should  be  prohibited,  under  forfeiture  of  tho 
lease  ;  '  and  a  fine  imposcd  on  those  who  could  be  proyed  to 
'  l)nve  bought  or  even  drank  smuggled  whiskv.  ' 

Of  the  Eighteenth  and  last  Chapter,  which  has  for  ita  title 

*  Misccllancôuà  Articles,  '  we  haye  litUe  to  sa^.    The  subjecu 
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are — *  Agricultural   Socîelîes  '  —  *   Provincial   Terms  *  —  and 

*  Means  of  Improvement, — and  the  measures  best  calculated  for 

*  that  purpose.  '  The  object  of  what  is  laid  down  under  the 
last  head*  seems  to  be,  to  bring  the  tenantry  of  thèse  island» 
into  a  regular  state  of  discipline,  under  officers  of  varions 
grades,  ascending  till  we  reach  the  sovereîgn  proprietor  bimself, 
from  whom  ail  power  ought  to  emanate.  The  dutîes  of  sucb 
a  sovereign,  according  to  Mr  Aiton,  are  no  slight  matters; 
verifying  the  old  proverb,  that  *  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  weàrs 
a  crown.  * 

The  Appendix  consists  of  four  articles,  bearing»  a^  titles,  I. 
I}ruidical  Monuments^  disposed  of  in  six  h'nes.  i?.  Harvestifig 
crop  on  Sabbath  ;  a  very  leamed  and  ingénions  vindication  of 
the  practicct  in  fourteen  pages, — a  perpétuai  mémento  to  ail 
rural  critics,  and  a  signal  warning  to  the  profession  generaU 
ly.  3,  Objections  to  Moss^Culture  A/iswered^  quite  as  décisive 
as  the  former.  And  4.  CriticismSf  of  which  the  most  material 
is  the  remark  of  Mr  Blain  the  Sherifi^subs^titute,  that  *  with 
«  respect  to  the  island  of  Bute,  the  statement  (in  the  Report)  is 

*  far  from  being  correct.     Immoderate  drinking  of  whisky  is 

*  far  from  being  prévalent  ;  and  the  ilticit  distillation  or  smu^- 
«  gling  of  it,  is  not,  in  one  instance,  now  practised.  ' 

We  hâve  thus  travelled  through  the  424  pages  of  the  Buteshirc 
Survey,  oiFering  only  such  remarks  occasionalir  as  cannot  fail 
to  make  our  peace  with  its  distinguished  author.  By  him, 
therefore,  no  apology  for  the  lengtn  of  this  article  will  be  re- 
(juired.  But  some  of  our  readers  may  make  some  objectioti 
on  that  head.  To  such  we  would  beg  ieaVe  to  say,  that  it  hM 
been  our  ambition  to  make  them  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
county  of  Bute  as  the  author  himself  seems  to  be.  Let  them 
not,  however,  think  that  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself  is  thus  ren- 
dered  unnecessary.  Nine-tenths  of  it  bave  about  as  mucb  rela- 
tion to  the  county  of  Kent,  or  to  any  other  county  wîthin  hia 
Majesty^s  dominions,  as  to  that  of  Bute,  and  must  therefore  be 
of  very  gênerai  utility.  It  was  an  obvions  improvement  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  sélect  their  Reporters  from  situations 
at  some  distance  from  the  scène  of  their  labours;  but  this  im- 
provement has  not  been  brought  to  its  highest  perfection.  Why 
may  not  the  very  best  Reports  be  written  by  men  who  hâve  nô 
knowledge  of  either  the  iheory  or  practice  of  agriculture  any- 
where,  and  without  ever  making  a  visit  to  the  subjccts  of  them  } 
Of  the  merits  of  this  work,  in  respect  to  orthography,  gram- 
matical construction,  and  typography,  wecould  not  speak  at  ail, 
if  we  dîd  not  speak  in  terms  of  ttameasured  commendaiioD. 
Mt'us  saua  in  çorjMjre  sano* 
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The  appearance  of  the  crops»  unfavourable  as  it  was  at  the  date 
of  our  last  publication,  became  every  day  more  and  more  alorm- 
ing  for  several  weeks  ensuing;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  June» 
owing  to  the  want  of  beat,  the  badness  of  the  seed,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  grub»  a  very  gênerai  appréhension  prevailed,  that  the  eviis  of 
scarcity  and  dearth  had  not  reached  their  utmost  severity  of  inflîc- 
tion,  but  mu8t  be  felt,  in  a  still  more  aggravated  form»  for  at  least 
another  season.  Àbout  the  second  week  of  that  month,  il  seeraed 
more  than  probable  that  the  présent  crop  would  not  even  equal  in 
quantity  that  of  last  harvest  ;  and  the  roinds  of  ail  those  who  were 
able  to  judge  of  the  danger,  and  to  anticipate  the  conséquences 
of  such  a  lamentable  occurrence,  as  well  as  of  agricuUurists  thero- 
selves,  were  fîHed  with  gloom  and  despondency.  Happily,  a  Teiy 
extraordinary  and  rapid  change  was  the  conséquence  of  the  un- 
commonly  warm  weather  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  improvcment  of  every  kînd  of  crop,  in  little  more  than 
a  fortnight,  secmed  to  many  more  like  a  new  création  than  the 
slow  and  imperceptible  progress  of  végétation  ;  and  ail  our  hews- 
papcrs,  accordingly,  began  to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  esti- 
mâtes of  abundance.  Not  a  few  of  those  who,  from  former  expe- 
rience,  ought  to  hâve  listened  with  dii»trust  to  such  exaggerations, 
and  evcn  farmers  themselves,  too  ready  to  pass  from  one  extrême  to 
another,  and  to  believe  what  thcy  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  tme» 
did  not  hes:itate  to  pronounce  the  promise  of  the  présent  crop  to  be, 
in  every  respect,  superior  to  that  of  any  that  had  ever  been  reaped 
in  the  memory  of  man.  But,  by  the  middle  of  July,  this  excès* 
sive  exultation  bc^an  to  subside  ;  and  it  is  now  very  generally  ad- 
mitted,  that,  where  the  produce  of  1816  had  been  used  as  seed/ 
the  présent  crop  (Wheat,  Beans  and  in  many  instances  Oats),  upon. 
ordinary  soils,  is  thioly  and  irregularly  plantcd  ; — that  the  ravages  of 
the  grub  hâve  been  only  concealed  by  a  luxuriairce  (vf  foliage,  not  re- 
paired  ; — and  th:it  from  the  frequency  of  rains,  durîng  the  last  month, 
and  the  want  of  heat,  or  long  intervais  of  sunshine,  the  harvest,  at 
least  in  this  quarter  of  the  island,  must  be  late  ;  not  much  earlier 
indeed,  accord ing  to  présent  appearances,  than  it  was  last  year. 
But  another  month  must  elapse  before  it  be  possible  to  pronounca 
declsively  on  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  year's  prôduce. 
With  the  best  weather,  reaping  cannot  become  gênerai  in  Scotland 
till  the  middle  of  September. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  exccedingly  faVourable  to  the 
préparation  of  the  Turnip  ar.d  Hain  fallon^;  and*  early  soWn  Tar« 
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nipSy  on  sultable  soils,  soon  sent  up  a  hcalthy  and  vigoroas  plant» 
The  Hay  crop  from  seeds  îs  in  gênerai  déficient  in  Clovers,  owing 
lo  the  cold  and  drought  of  the  Spring  quarter  ;  and  though  it  has 
been  saved  with  little  or  no  înjury,  the  rains  of  July  niade  this  pro- 
cess,  in  many  instances,  more  than  usually  difficult  and  expensive. 
The  produce  of  the  English  natural  meadows  is  said  ta  be  every- 
where  abundant  ;  atid  the  Pastures,  since  the  middle  of  June,  bave 
oniversally  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  rich  herbage.  A  much  great» 
er  breadth  of  land  was  planted  last  spring  with  Potatoes»  tban  this 
crop  commonly  occupîes  ;  and,  from  its  présent  appearance,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  very  productive. 

The  priées  of  ail  kinds  of  grain  hâve  fallen  nearly  a  third  since 
the  middle  of  June,  though  not  quite  so  much  as  the  half  of  such  a 
fall  has  yet  appeared  in  the  weekly  averages  of  Eogland.  No  part 
of  our  System  of  Corn  L»aws  more  urgently  demands  révision  and 
amendment,  than  the  mode  in  which  thèse  pretended  averages  are 
calculated.  The  results  are  most  palpably  erroneous.  Where  is  the 
fariner,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  sold  from  week 
to  week,  throughout  the  season,  a  proportional  quantity  of  his  Wheat, 
good  and  bad,  and  realized  for  the  whole  an  averageof  lOOs.  a  quar- 
ter ?  The  price  of  a  few  Hne  samples— a  multiplicity  of  local  mea-- . 
lures  larger  than  the  standard — the  practice  in  some  great  corn- 
markets  of  reqniring  that  the  measure  shall  be  always  of  a  certain 
Breight»  by  which,  «specially  when  the  grain  is  hght  like  tlie  pro- 
duce  of  last  harvest,  a  bushel  and  a  half  tf  actually  passed  for  a 
légal  bnshel  only — witfa  a  moderate  portion  of  creduliry  or  self-inte- 
restff  or  arersion  to  the  labour  of  discrimination  and  minute  inquiry» 
}n  the  part  of  the  retuming  officers» — may  serve  to  account  for  the 
atter  delusion,  which,  by  means  of  thèse  averages,  has  long  been  prac- 
tised  against  the  British  cultivator»  Yet  it  îs  upon  the  «ssumed  ac- 
:Kracy  of  thèse  averages  that  the  whole  System  may  be  said  to  stand  ; 
ind,  while  this  grievance  remaînsi  it  avails  but  lîttte  whether  tlie  im* 
port  rate  for  Wheat  be  §0s.»  60s.,  or  100s.  a  quarter. 

A  very  blameable  indifférence  to  accuracy  In  ascertainîog  the  prîcet 
>f  grain,  seems  to  prevail  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  of 
which  our  First  Branch  contains  a  very  remarkable  spécimen.  Though 
Bve  do  not  agrée  with  every  position  which  the  Lanarkshire  Commiitee 
lave  though  t  proper  to  main  tain,  nor  think  very  highly  of  the  language 
in  which  they  sometimes  express  their  disapprobation  of  proceedings 
ipparently  so  justly  censurable  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that, 
ihroughoul  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  the  procédure  adopted  in 
strîJnng  the  fîars  is  but  ill  calculated  to  obtain  accurate  results.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  so  lax  in  several  counties,  where,  we  happentoknow, 
both  the  Judges  and  the  Juries  are  at  great  pains  to  elicit  the  truth. 
If  the  counties  of  Scotland  see  cause  for  going  to  Parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  correct  returns,  it  may  deseï  ve  their  considération  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  présent  practice,  to 
itctke  the  fiars  twice  a  yeaf,  at  Candlemas  and  Lammas,  L^^tcud  of 
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f)nly  once,  at  thc  former  period.  Tlie  fiars  hâve  long  been  struck  att 
both  thèse  terms  in  one  or  two  countîes  ;  and,  wherever  the  farms  are 
large,  or  the  tenants  in  such  easy  circumstances  as  not  to  be  forced 
into  the  market  with  almost  ail  their  crops  early  in  the  season,  but 
are  in  the  practice  of  spreading  their  sales  regularly  over  ail  the  year, 
the  expediency  of  ascertaining  the  priées  from  Candlennas  to  Lam- 
inas must  be  sufRciently  obvious.  In  ail  transactions  between  an  ont» 
going  and  incoming  tenant,  regarding  the  value  of  the  awaygoing 
crop  of  a  large  farm,  the  spring  and  sumroer  priées  deserve  hardly 
less  attention  than  the  prices  before  Candlemas.  This  arrangement 
would  be  stiil  more  nccessary,  if,  as  the  Lanarkshire  gentlemen  pre» 
dict,  rents  arc  to  be  henceforth  regulated  by  the  prices  of  corn  ;  the 
fiars  struck  at  or  soon  after  Candlemas,  however  accurate  they  may 
be,  aflfbrding  no  very  just  criterion  by  which  the  prices  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  may  be  ascertained,  nor  even  always  the  prices  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  itself. 

In  the  price  of  Butcher-meat,  the  fall  since  May  has  not  been 
greater  than  in  ordinary  years  ;  and  both  Cattle  and  Sheep,  bought 
at  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  hâve  been  sold 
by  the  Graziers,  with  a  fair  profit.  Other  Cattle,  of  ail  âges,  find 
a  ready  market,  at  bcttcr  prices  than  at  the  correspondtng  period 
la.4t  year  ;  but  thèse  are  still  about  a  third  belûw  the  prices  of  the 
iâtter  years  of  the  war.  Lambs  bave  fallen  at  our  late  markets  be* 
love  last  year*s  prices  ;  and  Horses  do  not  seem  to  hâve  adranced.— 
Wool  sells  freely,  and  brings  more  money  than  last  year. 

The  Labourer  has  been  benefited  a  little  by  the  late  fall  in  the 
prices  of  Grain  ;  and  the  operative  Manufacturera  are  again  eœploT* 
ed,  though  at  low  wagea.  in  farm-work,  the  wages  are  not  oniy 
low,  but  thc  demand  for  labour  is  statîonary,  if  not  rétrograde.  The 
condition  of  the  Farmcr,  whatever  may  be  bis  future  prospects»  cer- 
tainly  has  not  been  improved  by  thc  high  prices  of  Grain.-»  1^  Âug,    i 

Averarre  Prices  of  Corn  in  Scoilandj  bi/  the  Quarfer  ofEight  Winchei»    j 
ter  bus/tels,  and  of  Oatmealf  per  boll  qf  140  W.  Avoirdupois^Jbr  the 
Jour  vceeks  precedivg  the  \5th  Juif/  last. 


\Vheat768.9d. 
Rye...  69s.  9d. 


Barley50s.3d.  1  Bean864s.l0d.  1  Oatroeal...36s.5(l. 
Oats....45s.5d.  I  Pea8....64s.9d.  1  BearorBig46s.2d. 


Of  the  Txvelve  Maritime  Districts^  for  the  IVeeJc  ending  July  19. 


Wheat. 
99s.  2d. 


Rye. 
6U.ld. 


Barley. 
508.  '2d. 


Oats. 

3l8.  3d. 


Beans     1     Pea«- 
49s.  49. 6d. 


( 


Of  ail  England  and  IVales^  for  the  Week  ending  July  26. 


WTieat  94s.  4d.  1  Barley  47s.  Id. 
Rvf* 59?.  4d.     Oatç....358.  8d. 


Beans  488. 8d. 
rea8  498.11d. 


Oatmeal  428.1  (Vf. 
BearorBig  — 
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SCOTLAND. 
Abcrdeenshirc  Qiiarterlj/  Report, 

From  the  date  «f  last  Report,  until  the  23d  May,  the  weather 
iras  cold  and  dry  in  the  extrême,  and  végétation  raade  no  progress. 
3n  the  23d  and  27th,  we  had  cxceeding  héavy  rains,  as  well  as  on 
:he  Ikh  of  June,  when  they  were  sa  excessive  as  to  raise  ihe  rivera 
liighcr  than  they  had  been  lur  twelve  montlis  preceding  ;  but  thcse 
rains,  having  been  accompanied  by  cold  north-west  winds,  neither 
(jrass  nor  Corn  niade  any  progress  in  growth.  From  this  unpro- 
mising  state,  we  were  siiddcnly  relieved  by  the  wind  selting  from 
the  south  on  the  17th  of  June,  accompanied  by  the  warme^t  wea- 
iber  ive  ever  expcnenced,  which  continucd  until  the  8th  July,  when 
rains  again  set  in,  and  still  continue. 

The  wintcr  having  been  niild,  our  Wheats  had  a  very  healthy 
ispect  in  the  spring,  stood  the  î^ubscquent  cold  weather  well,  and  are 
iiow  very  proniisiiîg.  Earley  and  Bear  heavy  on  the  ground  ;  but 
^enerally  late,  and  in  lèverai  instances  lodged.  £ven  the  earliest  sown 
Bear  wili  not  eut  during  ail  the  month  of  August;  and  the  Barley 
larvcst  will  not  bc  gênerai  until  the  middie  of  September.  The 
Dut  crop  is  very  unequal,  and  by  no  means  so  promi&ing  as  the 
W^heat  or  Barley.  Wheie  the  land  and  seed  were  both  good,  we 
lave  generally  a  very  fair  appearance  ;  but  wherc  the  land  was  only 
niddling,  or  the  seed  bad,  the  crop  is  very  unpromising,  and  in  ail 
cases  late.  Turnips,  w  hère  early  sown,  promise  well  ;  but  the  later 
sown  fields  will  be  no  crop.  Potatoes  are  hkewise  late»  and  much 
njured  by  the  heavy  rains.  Labour  is  in  better  demand,  but  wages 
till  low. 

The  Grain  market  has  fallen  exccedingly,  notwitllstanding  the 
Ireaded  sçarcity  :  such  was  the  effect  of  the  fine  warm  weather,  ac- 
:ompanied  by  a  pretty  considérable  importation.  The  Wheat  in 
hrce  weeks  fcll  ^0  per  cent.  ;  and  Oats  and  Barley  almost  in  equal 
)roportion.  On  Ontmeal  the  fall  was  not  above  7^  per  cent.  ;  and 
liis  article  will  likelv  still  be  wanted  before  harvesU 

Pasture  Grass  has  been  abundant;  and  the  demand  for  cattle  hav- 
ng  increased,  priées  got  up  10  to  15'per  cent.,  which  has  left  the 
jrazicr  a  little  more  profit  than  he  has  had  for  several  years,  for  the 
irbt  sales  ;  and  as  Sheep  will  be  plentiful,  there  is  a  chance  of  the 
>ricc  bcing  supported.  The  Hay  crop  has  turned  out  beiter  than 
vasexpected;  but  is,  in  niany  cases,  much  hurt  by  the  présent  rains* 

Uppcr  Annandale  Quarierl^  Report, 
After  a  scason  of  the  most  severe  privation   that  has  occurred 

n   this  couatry  during  the  présent  âge,  relief  begins  to  be  felt; 

he  priées  of  vi(  tuai  having  fallen,  and  quantities  appearing  for  sale. 

riie  first  Field  Potatoes  are  now  also  beginning  to  be  tried  for  use  ; 

tnd  the  prospect  ot  an  ample  crop  atibrds  gênerai  satisfaction.     The 

car  1800  was  reniarkable  for  higher  priées  ;  but,  in  the  présent  y«ar, 
\0L,  Wîll,    NO.  71,  Z 
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the  labouring  classes  werc  more  severely  pressed,  havîng  no  adéquate 
funds  to  purchase,  in  conséquence  of  the  want  of  labour,  and  its  lof 
price. 

Ncver  was  therc  secn  an  improvement  in  the  crops  equal  to  that 
which  has  recently  occurred.  Wheat  promises  to  be  soimd  and  a- 
bundant,  in  so  far  as  this  crop  extends.  Barley  îs  much  împroved  m 
appearance  ;  but  not  much  of  this  grain  is  now  raised  herc.  Tbe 
main  crop»  Oats,  in  gênerai  are  good,  and  would  bave  been  superior, 
had  not  the  grub  done  serious  damage  on  the  best  ley  fields,  where 
the  stalks  left  are  too  rank  ;  and  the  new  crops,  rising  on  the  spots 
eut  down  by  the  worm,  are  too  late.  Sown  Grasses  are  now  a  mid- 
dling,  or  rather  light  crop  ;  but  they  had,  for  a  time,  no  appearance  of 
a  crop  at  ail.  Mcadow  Hay  promises  to  be  abundant.  Potatoes  ap- 
pear  a  superior  crop  ;  and  Turnips  aiso  look  well,  though  in  many 
places  rather  late. 

The  fall  of  Lambs  for  stock  is  most  discouraging  to  the  farmer. 
Fat  Lambs  hâve  maintained  theîr  price,  and  Fat  Cattle  and  Cattle* 
in  général,  and  Wool,  hâve  rather  advanced.  Farming  crédit  and 
cxcrtions  remain  in  a  low  statc  ;  and  the  money  of  the  nation  seems 
absorbed  in  the  funds. — ^Sth  July, 

Ayrshire  Quarterly  Report, 

TiiE  whole  month  of  May  was  very  cold,  with  Mme  raîn  and 
frost  almost  cvery  morning.  The  fields  lost  the  verdure  that  they 
had  shown  for  some  time  ;  and  the  grubworm  began  early  to  make 
déprédations  upon  the  growing  crop  ail  over  tlie  county.  Few  fields 
escaped  less  or  more  injury,  and  some  were  sown  again.  Its  rava- 
ges wcre  particularly  great  upon  the  crop  sown  upon  land  ploughed 
from  ley  or  rich  g  round.  I  am  much  of  opinion,  that  thia  insect 
has  not  hurt  the  crop  so  much  thèse  fifty  years.  The  artificial  Grass, 
and  every  kind  of  crop,  had  a  very  backward  appearance;  and  there 
was  almost  no  pasture,  even  on  the  very  best  land  ;  which  brought  a 
gloom  on  every  one,  as  well  as  the  husbandman.  The  beginning  of 
June  was  more  mild,  and  without  frost  ;  but  not  so  warm  as  was 
wished  for,  and  as  is  common  at  that  scason.  By  the  lOth,  the 
wcathcr  improved  ;  and  the  braird,  so  much  hurt  by  tbe  grub  in 
many  fields,  bcgan  to  rccover  :  but  it  will  reap  unequally  ;  and,  in 
some  fields,  it  was  irrecoverable.  On  the  17th,  the  weather  sud- 
dcnly  clearcd  up,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  few  days  of  the  most  sul- 
try  beat  that  I  hâve  felt  ;  particularly  on  the  22d,  when  it  thunder- 
f?(l  from  ninc  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sevcn  in  the  evening.  Be« 
tween  six  and  scven  o*clock,  upon  one  of  the  highest  hilU  in  the 
jounty,  therc  fell  a  remarkable  thunder  shower,.  or  water-spout,  ac« 
companicd  with  tremendous  peals,  and  the  most  vivid  lightning, 
and  hailstones  us  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  The  shepherds'  dogs 
.lowlcd  with  the  fright  and  pelting  of  the  hailstones,  and  crept  un- 
*ler  their  masters.  There  was  scarce  a  breath  of  wind.  The  shower 
*-nn(r  upon  tlie  liill,  and  did  not  extend  to  any  distance.  The  little 
"'uict^»  c»me  down  with  a  roaring  noise,  likc  the  falling  of  a  cas- 
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cade.  Another  fell  about  the  raiddle  of  the  county  ;  but,  fortunate* 
iy,  little  damage  was  done  by  either.  The  weather  bas  continued 
mild  ever  since,  with  refrcshing  showers  ;  and  ail  the  différent  kinds 
of  crops  bave  made  the  niost  rapid  advance,  except  upon  cold 
clays  ;  and,  from  the  présent  appearance,  promise,  a  full  averagé 
produce,  but  net  an  early  harrest.  The  Pasture  Grass  never  was 
better.  The  weather,  though  mild^  bas  not  been  very  warro,  and 
the  crop  bas  shot  out  to  a  great  lengtb,  but  is  not  yet  generally  out 
of  the  hose.  Wheat,  upon  good  dry  land,  promises  a  good  crop, 
and  is  not  late.  The  Potatoes  are  looking  well  everywhere,  ^d 
will  be  the  first  relief  in  the  market,  which  is  still  too  high  for  Oat- 
mcal.  Turnip  is  not  a  gênerai  crop  in  the  county,  though  much 
more  so  than  a  few  years  ago.  They  hâve  planted  well,  and  are  a 
promisîng  crop  at  présent  :  but,  for  every  kind  of  crop,  much  dé- 
pends upon  the  next  two  raonths.  The  summer  fallows  hâte  wrought 
most  kindly,  but  the  usual  breadth  bas  not  been  dône  ;  yet  there  is 
a  great  breadth  of  ground  planted  with  Potatoes,  which,  if  early 
taken  up,  may  be  sown  with  Wheat  ;  but  that  crop  does  not  in  gê- 
nerai succeed  well,  if  late  sown. 

Black  Cattle  are  in  considérable  demand,  at  a  good  advance  la 
price,  for  grazing — as  are  the  Dairy  Cows  ;  but  Horses  are  unsale- 
abie,  unless  of  the  best  kind.  Wool  has  advanced  in  price  from 
last  year,  but  not  so  much  as  was  once  expected  ;  and  is  holding  up. 
Labourers  in  gênerai  6nd  employment,  but  at  reduced  wages  ;  too 
much  so  for  the  price  of  grain. 

The  piice  of  Grain  has  continued,  ail  this  quarter,  with  little  va- 
riation, Tis  bave  the  other  retail  markets.  Beef  from^d.  to  lOd.  ; 
Mutton  from  4d.  to  9d.  ;  Butter  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3d  ,  ail  per  lib. 
of  24r  ounces,  and  retail  prrces.  The  Quartem  Loaf,  Is.  5d.  to 
Is.  6d.  ;  Oatmeal,  4s.  lOd.  ;  Peas  and  Barley  Meal,  Ss.  Sd.  per  stone^ 

Amsterdam.     Potatoes  about  2d.  per  lib.  English, 2âth  July. 

Quarterly  Report  for  Berwickshire, 

From  the  25th  of  Aprit,  the  date  of  last  Report,  to  the  22d  of 
May,  the  weather  was  in  gênerai  dry,  with  frosty  nights.  From 
the  lOth  to  the  14th,  we  had  pretty  copious  showers  of  rain,  and, 
on  the  last  of  thèse  days,  thunder,  accompanied  with  bail.  There 
were  also  showers  on  the  17th,  18th  and  22d  ;  but  there  was  scarde- 
ly  waler  sufîlcient  for  scveral  of  our  mills  till  the  26th,  when  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  made  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks. 
Tlie  four  Succeeding  days  were  very  cold  ;  and,  on  the  morning  o£ 
the  Ist  of  June,  the  ground  was  completely  covered  with  hoarfrost. 
It  then  became  comparatively  mild,  and  continued  génial,  with  par- 
tial and  refrcshing  showers,  till  the  9th,  on  the  afternoon  of  which 
some  of  the  Laramermuir  hills  were  white  with  bail.  About  no<m 
of  the  lOlh,  came  on  a  thunder  storm,  which,  in  some  places,  was 
accompanied  with  hcavy  rain,  but,  in  others,  particularly  in  %he 
eastern  part  of  Roxburghshire,  with  trèmendpus  bail,  which  injured 
the  Buans,  Peas,  and. early  sown  Tuimips*    The  twtTfbliowing  days 
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were  most  ravoiirnhle  to  vecrctation.     On  thc  13tli,  a  heavy  rain, 
vhicli   cniitinuod  :ill  tlie  nfrtTnoon  and  part  of  tlic  night,  swellcti 
our  rivers  more  than  thcy  luul  bcen  for  a  nunibcr  of  years  past. 
Tlîis  wa-?  sDccrtîtkil  bv  sunsl-ine,  ami  more  tban  ordinary  warmth, 
till  the  lOth,  when.  about  noon,  wc  wcre  again  visitcd  by  a  thun- 
der  f:torni,  wbicli,  in  somc  parts  of  tho  coiinty»  bas  not  been  ex* 
cecded,   in  loudncss  and  duration,  for  a  long  lime.     Tbc  ueather 
continued  unconn.nionly   warm  and  siinny  through  tbc  day,  with  re- 
frcsbinj:  mists  in  tbe  night,  till   tbc  2î'th,  uben  tbere  was  a  good 
dcal  of  tbundcr,  but  r.nt  vcry  loiid,  and  witbout  rain.     There  was 
licavv  rain  in  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  2.>lb,  and  pîcntiful  sbowers  on 
tbe  mominjrs  of  tbe  'JStb  and  .SOtb,  witb  continued  warmth.     In  thc 
présent  niontb,  wbicb  bas  boen  uniformly  génial,  tbough  not  quite 
so  warni  as  part  of  tbe  preceding  montb,  there  bave  l>een  fréquent 
sbowers,  but  no  continut-d  rains.     Seldom  bas  végétation  raadc  less 
proj»rcss  than  it  did  during  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  monlh  of  May*  which, 
with  tbe  inferior  quality  of  tbe  seed,  and  dreadful  ravages  of  the 
grul)vvorm,   occasioncd   no  ordinary  dcgrec  of  dcspondcnce.      By 
tbe  Stb  of  June,  bowcvcr,  tlie  cliange  upon  tbe  fields  was  very  per» 
ccptible  ;  and  from  the   ICtb  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  montb,  the  growth 
was  more  rapid  tban  any  person  distinctly  rcmembers  at  tho  samepe* 
riod  of  tbe  season:  it  was  so  unconînion,  that  somc  alrcady  can  scarcc* 
ly  belicve  tbe  facts  in  regard  to  its  rapidity  wbicb  they  themselvcs 
attcsted.     Tbc  différent  crops,  of  course,  assnmed,  and  still  retaÎD, 
a  dcgree  of  healtb  and  luxuriance  wbicb  was  not  to  bc  expcctcd  frori 
their  blcak  appearance  at  tbe  bcginning  of  June. 

Winter  Wheat,  from  old  seed,  bas  a  very  fair  appearance.    Sprinz 
Wbeat,  tbough  equally  luxuriant,  is  in  many  instances  thinner,  anu 
docs  not  promise  a  full  average.     Barlsy  appcars  to  be  a  good  crop* 
Oats,  on  wbicb  tbc  imf)rovcment  has  been  most  perceptible,  havc  the 
best  colour  ;  but  in  many  fields,  from  tbe  scarcity  of  plants  in  the 
end  of  May,  are  not  supposcd  to  rcach  a  full  average.     Pcas  and 
Beans  are  promising.     IJnless  the  weatber  bc  uncommunly  fine,  thc 
barvcst  will  not  bc  early.     Potatocs  bave  a  fiattcring  appearance» 
and  promise  tbe  earliest  relief  to  those  who  severely  feel  tbe  pressure 
of  tbe  meal-markets.    More  tban  ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tbis  valuable  root.     Turnips,  for  wbicb  the  season  permittcd 
thc  land  to  be  wrougbt  in  tbe  best  style,  wear  the  best  aspect,  par- 
ticularly  tbe  earliest  sown.    During  our  warmest  weatber,  they  w^ere 
in  Icaf  on  tbe  tbird  and  fourtb  day  after  they  wcre  sown  ;  and  are 
fuUy  two  wceks  furtber  advanced  than  in  ordinary  years.     Tlio^et 
bowever,   wbicb  wcre  later  sown,  bave  not  madc  similar  progress. 
Clouer  Ilay,  wbicb  scems  to  be  a  fair,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
very  c^nmdant  crop,  began  to  be  eut  about  tbe  lOth  ;  but  harvest 
did  not  become  gênerai  till  about  the  17th  of  the  présent  month. 
Mowcrs*  wages  from  *2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  and,  in  some  cases,  38.  per  acre» 
wiibout  victuals;  and,  by  the  day,  Is.  f3d.  with  victuals.     Tbough 
^'c  bave  bad  8ome  very  favourable  daysj^  there  is  not  much  of  tUs 
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in  the  rick.  The  Pastures,  since  the  raiddle  of  June,  hâve  been 
dant,  and  Stock  of  every  kind  in  fair  condition.  Lambs  ût  for 
mtcher  were  plenty,  and  in  demand  at  pretty  good  prices.  The 
s  of  Butcher  Méat  in  retail  hâve  not  varicd  niuch  from  last  lie- 

t  Greenlaw  fair,  May  22d,  there  was  a  considérable  show  of  Milk- 

?,  and  a  good  deal  were  sold  ;  but  the  prices  were  frora  one 

to  nearly  one  half  below  what  they  would  bave  brought  three 

ur  years  ago.     At  Dunse  fair,  June  5th,  there  was  a  full  show 

imc  cattle.     Fat  sold  at  9s.  per  stone  Dutch,  sinking  the  ofTal, 

tome  parcels  rcached  9s.  6d.  ;  and,  in  an  instance  or  two,  pcr- 

10s.,  and  a  quîck  market.     Lean  Stock,   though  the  priceg 

rather  looking  up,  were  dull,  and  a  number  unsold.     At  Earl- 

on  the  30th,  there  was  a  pretty  fair  show,  consisting  mostly  of 

g  cattle,  which  were  in  demand  at  bctter  prices  than  at  some 

iT  markets,  particularly  Queys,  in  forward  condition  for  the 

1.     The  number  of  Fat  Cattle  was  very  limited,  and  brought 

7s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  stone,  sink,     At  Yetholm,  June  27th,  Hogs 

e  Leicester  breed  were  in  demand,  from  24s.  to  34s.  a  heads 

the  wool  ;  Cheviot  ditto  from  10s.  to  158.;  Weddejs  from  14s. 

s.  6d.,  and  a  number  not  sold.     At  Yetholm  Lamb  Fair,  Bred 

)s  sold  frora  12s.  to  18s.  ;  Cheviot  ditto  from  3s.  9d.  to  7».  6d#, 

i  great  number  not  sold  ;  the  former  were  from  6s.  to  7s.  a  head 

'  the  prices  of  last  ycar,  at  the  same  markct  ;  but  they  declined 

yards.     At  St  Bosweirs  Fair,  July  18th,  there  was  a  much 

er  market  for  Lanibs  ;  but  the  prices  were  very  little,  ii  any, 

T.     Wedders,  unclipped,  brought  from  15s.  to  20s.,  and  nearly 

»Id.     riorses  hâve  been  pretty  stationary  during  the  quarter» 

ot  in  great  demand.     Wool  of  ail  kinds  has  been  bought  readi< 

^ong  Whitc  ditto  from  24s.  to  27s.,  and  some  parcels  28s.,  and 

higher  ;  short  ditto  from  24s.  to  26s.  ;  Cheviot  Smeared  Wool 

18s.  to  21s.  ;  and  Black-faccd  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  stone — the 

much  inquircd  after  ;  and,  if  current  prices  are  accepted,  na 

necd  remain  on  hand. 

conséquence  of  the  bleak  aspect  of  the  crops  tîll  the  begînning 
me,  and  the  demand  for  exportation,  ail  sorts  of  grain  rose  in 
: — Wheat  of  last  crop  to  70s.  ;  Barley  48s.  ;  Oats  44s.  ;  and 
and  Beans  G'îs.  par  boll  of  six  Winchester  bushels.  Oatmexd» 
>ad  of  16  stoncs  Dutch,  80s.  ;  Flour,  per  sack  çf  20  stones  En- 
110s.;  but  can  now  scarcely  bring,  for  Wheat,  58i>.  ;  Barley 
o  34?.  ;  Gats  28s.  to  30s.  ;  Peas  40ô.  to  50s.. per  boll.  Oatmeal 
0  riSs.  per  load  ;  and  the  sack  of  Flour  83i?.  The  Quartern  Loaf 
eclined  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  2^(1.  ;  Oatmeal  from  5s.  6d.  to  4s.  4d.i 
Jarlcy  and  Pcas  ditto  to  2&.  8d.  per  stone.  In  some  barnyards 
is  srill  a  good  deal  of  Corn,  as  the  fall  in  price  was  not  expect- 
earl3\  Single  servants,  both  maie  and  female,  did  not  get  more 
y  at  our  latest  than  at  our  earliest  hiring  markets  ;  and  many 
Dt  iiud  masters.     A  number  of  day-labourcrs,  in  theij:  pcimt^ 
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hâve  wrought  for  6dr  a  day  with  victuals,  and  lOd.  and  Id.  whliûiut 
victuals.  No  work  is  carried  on  that  can  be  avoided  ;— and  very  few 
indeed  are  bringing  so  much  as  a  single  cart-load  of  lime  to  tbeir 
fîelds,  the  conséquences  of  wliich  are  suiEciently  obvions  !  The  îe- 
markablc  interposition  of  Providence,  in'  regard  to  the  season,  bas 
done  more  than  can  bc  expressed  in  relieving  the  despondence  which 
inarked  almost  every  countenance  àt  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  ef' 
fects  are  alrcady  sensibly  felt,  particularly  by  the  poor,  whose  last 
mite  was  nearly  expended  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  prospect 
for  the  payment  of  Lammas  rents  is  still  sufficiently  gloomy  ;  and, 
instcad  of  séquestrations,  till  the  eifects  of  last  season  be  worn  offf 
imperiously  requircs  réduction  of  rent>  and  long  forbearancG  to  a 
large  proportion  of  farniers. — JuIj/  26.  • 

Quart er II/  Report  Jor  Dumfricsshire, 

DuRiNG  themonth  of  May,  and  until  the  17th  of  June,  the  wes- 
ther  was  unusually  cold,  with  fréquent,  tbough  nut  heavy  rains  ;  and, 
in  conséquence,  végétation  madc  little  progress.  Many  fîelds  of  Oats 
on  ley-iands  suâPered  during  that  period  from  the  grub,  to  an  extent 
almost  unprecedented  in  this  county  ;  and  ail  crops  of  Oats  and  Bar- 
ley,  parricularly  on  cold  lands,  exhibited  an  uncommonly  thin  and 
short  growth.  The  Pastures  were  very  scanty,  and  the  crops  of 
fiown  Grass  very  poor  and  light. 

On  that  day,  however,  a  most  remarkable  change  in  the  weather 
took  place,  (which  indeed  seems  to  hâve  been  univcrsal  over  the 
island).  The  thermometer,  for  some  days,  rose  to  83  and  84  at 
noon  in  the  shade;  and  although  this  extrême  beat  did  not  con- 
tinue, the  weather,  for  the  subséquent  four  wecks»  was  remarkably 
mild  and  génial.  For  the  last  fortnight  it  bas  been  coldcr,  and  the 
rains  more  fréquent.  The  efFect  On  the  growth  of  the  crops  bas  been 
astonishing.  Wheat  now  exhibits  the  most  promrsing  appearance; 
is  Blrong  and  thick,  and  the  cdlour  very  healthy  and  sound.  Where 
the  seed  of  last  year  had  been  sown,  the  appearance  of  the  stalk, 
during  the  winter,  was  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  old  seed  ;  and 
had  not  the  winter  been  unusually  open,  the  deiiciency  in  thé  crop 
from  that  cause  might  bave  been  considérable.  It  is,  however,  the 
weather  of  the  approaching  month  that  must  détermine  the  fate  of 
this  most  important  crop.  Oats,  in  gênerai,  hâve  the  promise  of  a 
bulky  crop;  ihe  fields  so  much  injured  by  the  grub  hâve  stoled  and 
thickcned  much.  This  cause,  however,  bas  kcpt  thera  so  late,  that 
unless  the  autumn  is  favourable,  the  loss  may  siill  be  material.  In 
the  high  districts  of  the  counlry,  and  on  ail  cold  lands,  the  Oats  are 
more  backward  than  usual  ;  and  little  if  any  furtlier  advanced  than 
at  this  season  last  year.  Barley,  although  tall  in  the  stalk,  is  not 
xnore  than  an  average  in  point  of  bulk.  The  fîelds  of  Ryegrass  im- 
proved  much  with  the  fine  weather,  and  are  now  generally  eut  and 
yron  :  It  is  scarcely  an  average  crop  ;  but,  from  the  increased  extent 
now  sown,  and  the  small  demand  for  sale  in  this  county,  the  price 
V7ill  probably  be  low,  or  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  stone  of  '24  lib.    The 
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s  crop,  of  such  essentîal  importance  for  the  support  of  the 
orders,  has  a  most  luxuriant  appearance  ;  and  the  extent 
[  is  greater  than  nsual.  Tumips»  so  sparingly  cultivated  in 
mtv,  seldom  looked  so  well  as  they  do  this  season,  having  aU 
^hoUy  escaped  in  jury  by  the  Ûj. 

prices  of  Grain  rose  rapidly  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  and,  for 
reelcs  previous,  there  could  be  so  little  found  for  the  supply  of 
rkets  of  the  county,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  considérable 
:ies  of  ail  sorts  of  Grain  frorn  Leith  and  Dalkeith  ;  and  it  was 
[iported  from  Liverpool.  With  the  change  of  weather,  how- 
lie  quick  demand  ceased  ;  and  encugb  has  now  appeared  in 
inty  to  suppiy  itbelf,  and.  it  is  hoped,  may  do  so  till  the  new 
reaped.  The  bad  VVheat  of  last  year's  crop  is  now  scarcely 
2  at  any  priée.  Oacs  are  scarce,  and  tiie  price  about  5s,  per 
sster  bashel.  Oatnieal  from  4s.  to  4s.  Sd.  per  stone  Dutch. 
demand  for  Lean  Cattle  has  bren  regular  and  brisk  during 
oie  sumroer.  The  prices  of  the  best  sort  of  Galloway  Cattle 
to  the  southeast  of  England,  although  rather  on  the  increase 
iarch,  are  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
ir.  Year  Olds,  and  small  Two-year  Olds'for  oountry  graz- 
lich  were  so  extremely  low  last  year,  hâve  advanced  more  than 
3portion,  owing  partly  to  the  great  growth  of  pastures»  and 
\j  also,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  Young  Stock  in  the  coumry. 
ices  of  ail  sorts  are  still,  however,  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  be« 
>se  of  the  last  years  of  the  war. 

demand  for  Ilough  Sheep  in  the  markets  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
o  which  a  great  proportion  of  those  of  this  county  are  car- 
as  been  very  good  ;  but  the  prices  very  low  when  compared 
lose  of  former  years  ;  probably  between  a  fourth  and  a  third 
those  of  1814  and  1815.  Thefair  at  Langholm  on  the  29th 
i\\  stocked  with  Cheviot  Lambs,  which  were  ail  readily  sold  ^ 
i  prices  low  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  Rough  Sheep. 
Tedder  Lambs  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. — one  or  two  prime  lots 
reach  8s.  The  crop  of  Wool  has  seldom  met  with  a  brisker 
this  county  ;  and  the  prices  hâve  risen  above  last  year.  That 
Cheviot  breed  has  given  from  âOs.  to  22s.  and  23s.  per  stone 
ib.  Of  Black-faced  from  8s.  to  9s.  6d. 
re  has  scarcely  ever  been  known  so  little  employment  for  la* 
s  in  farm-work  and  agricultural  improvements  as  has  been 
nmer.  The  immense  loss  of  capital  by  farmers  during  the 
ast  years,  is  now  most  sensibly  felt  in  this  respect.  The  dis- 
lus  geaerally  occasioned  has,  however,  been  much  relieved  in 
lar  parts  of  the  country,  hy  individual  proprietors  roaking 
ns  to  provide  work  for  labourers  on  their  esates,  and  general- 
ubscription  to  procure  provisions  at  reduced  rates. — Sl^July. 

Fifeshire  Quarierly  Report, 
UNO  the  first  part  of  the  présent  quarter  the  weather  was  cold^ 
oie  suiËcient  to  check  the  growth  of  Cloyer^  from  whicb  îi 
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ncver  recovercd  ;  and  lias  madc  tVe  Hay  aligîiter  crop  tlian  there  was 
rcason  to  cxpect  from  thc  général  warm  weather  and  fréquent  show- 
ers  whicli  followed,  and  bave  continue<l  nearlv  to  this  date.  The 
common  Pasturc  fields  are  exreedingly  j;ood,  so  as  to  feed  a  greater 
TiuiJiber  of  cattle  by  one  fourth  tban  the  same  fields  could  bave  done 
]aiit  ycar.  The  produce  in  Milk»  Butter  and  Cheese,  îs  8till  greater  1 
in  proportion,  from  thc  superior  quality  of  the  pasturage. 

As  to  victual  crops,  Wheat,  from  ihe  seed  of  crop  1815,  ia  uni- 
vers'ally  good,  without  rust  or  mililew  that  can  yet  be  discovered  : 
Where  the  seed  of  crop  1816  was  scwn,  it  îs  almost  un i versai ly  thin, 
and,  from  its  appearance,  will  be  late  in  ripcning,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count,  the  produce  less  to  be  depended  upon. 

Barley  is  almost  universally  a  good  crop  ;  plenty  of  straw  and  a 
fui!  ear  ;  and  promises  considerably  to  cxceed  an  average  crop. 

Oats,  the  earliest  sown,  especially  upon  old  rich  pa3tures  broke 
up,  reccivcd  a  check  from  frosty  nights,  and  made  hardly  any  pro- 
gress.  Those  fields,  where  the  bottom  was  cold  and  wet,  were  at  the 
same  time  devoured,  some  totally,  and  almost  ail  of  tbein  partially, 
l>y  the  grubworra  :  Where  the  destruction  was  total,  sonae  farraers 
ploughed  up  thc  ground  and  sowed  Barley,  which  was  devoured  also 
by  the  grub  as  fast  as  it  sprung  ;  thereforc,  this  practice  should  be 
discontinued.  One  farmer,  having  twcnty-five  acres  of  ground  in 
higli  condition  completcly  detstroycd,  preH'rred  preparing  it  for  a 
Wheat  crop.  Thc  number  of  pIoughin>rs  necessary  exposcd  the  grubs 
to  the  attacks  of  the  crow,  which  were  observed  in  great  numbers 
attending  the  ploughs  ;  and  few  or  no  worms  are  now  to  be  discover- 
ed in  the  field  Neitlier  is  it  supposod  that  many  of  thcm  could  lie  in 
a  dormant  statc,  so  a<ï  to  producc  the  lly,  from  thcir  being  so  fre- 
4|ucntly  exposed  to  thcir  cnemy. 

In  numeroiis  other  cases  the  destruction  appeared  almost  total  ;  but 
being  in  dctached  .«pots,  and  in  fields  which  had  partially  cscapcd  the 
attack,  they  could  not  be  ploughed  up  ;  and  in  gênerai  it  is  observed, 
that,  however  thin  thc  plants  were,  a  most  powf  rful  végétation  en- 
sued.  On  thc  commencement  of  the  warm  weather,  eigbt  or  ten 
stalks  rose  from  cvery  root  ;  by  which,  at  a  lirtlc  distance,  the  ground 
appears  fully  covercd,  and  thc  oals  of  such  strengtb,  that,  if  they 
rould  bc  ripcncd  in  due  time,  the  producc  would  not  be  much  infe- 
ior  to  the  rest  of  the  fields  ;  but  this  is  scarcoly  to  be  hopcd  from 
*heir  backwaid  appearance  at  présent.  This  crop,  ail  over  this  coun- 
ty,  whctlicr  owing  to  a  defect  in  ihc  seed,  to  the  hoarfrost,  or  totiie 
^;rul),  is  observed  to  be  universally  thin. 

Peas,  iVom  the  fréquent  rain^,  are  kept  in  a  growing  statc,  and 
,^l\\  probably  give  no  return  to  the  farmer  except  the  straw.  Pota- 
^^es  universally  a  great  crop.  Turnips  hâve  a  most  favourablc  ap* 
iearance — hâve  tverywhere  cscaped  the  attack  of  the  Ry — and  pni 
in\se  to  hc  a  mo>t  abundant  crop.  Flax  is  a  superior  crop  to  any  we 
nve  had  for  geveral  years  5  iiidced,  it  appears  universally  good» 
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Frora  the  quantity  of  rain,  it  was  to  be  feared  the  best  crops  were 
in  danger  of  being  laid  down  ;  but  providentially,  after  every  sliower, 
a  wind  succeeded  to  shakc  the  rain  from  the  car,  and  very  little  of 
the  crop  is  laid  ;  but  as  the  last  two  weeks  hâve  been  rather  cold,  it 
is  next  to  certain  harvest  will  be  iate.  If,  however,  we  are  favoured 
with  warm  and  dry  weather  in  August,  it  will  hâve  a  powerful  eâfect 
in  forwarding  the  harvest  ;  and,  if  not  too  Iate,  from  présent  appear- 
anccs,  taking  it  altogether,  it  will  be  an  abundant  one.  But  a  Iate 
harvest  is  always  attcnded  with  great  risk,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  crop. 

The  Wheat  of  last  crop  was  so  infcrior  in  quality,  tbat  a  considér- 
able quantity  yet  remaius  on  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  unsaleable  at 
almobt  any  priée. 

Tlic  manufacturing  classes  are  now  ail  fully  employed.  The  se- 
vere  losscs  sustained  by  the  agricultural  class  become  every  day  more 
visible. — 30.  July, 

Forfarshire  Quarierly  Report, 

The  favourable  appearances  at  the  date  of  our  last,  were  soon  in- 
tercepted  by  a  long  tract  of  cold  weather,  with  wind  chiefly  from 
N.  or  NE.,  and  otlcn  boisterous.  At  same  time,  the  drought  was  i>o 
extrême,  that  many  of  our  milis  were  stopped  from  want  of  water. 
Several  slight  showors  of  snow  or  bail  took  place,  which  chilled  in- 
stcad  of  nourishing  vet^ctation.  Often  before  sunrise  the  whole  coun- 
try  appeared  white  with  hoar-frost;  and  ice  as  thick  as  a  three  shil- 
lings pièce  was  fréquent  until  afler  mid-summer.  From  the  J  5th  to 
the  20th  of  June  warm  and  refreshing  showers  took  place;  and  thi'se 
were  succeeded  by  about  a  fortnight  of  uncommonly  warm  and  f.i- 
vourable  weather.  Végétation,  which  had  long  been  languishing,  or 
entirtly  at  a  stand,  now  advanced  with  a  rapidity  that  is  wholly  nn- 
parallelcd.  The  progress  niade  in  stalks  of  Corn,  Lint,  &c.  which 
were  markcd,  during  twenty-four  hours,  may  appear  altogether  iii- 
credible.  At  the  same  time,  the  Grass,  for  want  of  which  the  Cat- 
tle  were  starving,  rushed  forwardf  as  if  by  magie.  This  occasioned 
a  very  suddcn  rise  in  the  price  of  Lcan  cattle,  which  were  unsaleable 
before.  This  fine  weather  was  succeeded  by  explosions  of  ihunder, 
whcn  the  wind  settlcd  in  NE.  with  excessive  rains,  and  chilling  hnze, 
"which  intcrceptcd  the  sun's  rays.  The  wind  is  now  settled  in  the 
west,  with  fréquent  showers,  and  intervais  of  sunshine. 

With  regard  to  the  crops,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  Iate,  and  hence 
critical  in  ihis  lii^h  latitude.  The  Wheat  looks  wcll,  upon  ihewhoie; 
but  as  it  was  in  tiower  during  the  Iate  heavy  rains,  thèse  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  bave  ol)^tracted  its  fructification.  The  stems  of  the  Pota- 
tocs,  enlarizcd  vory  much  during  the  Iate  hazy  weather,  but  their 
Howers  only  btgan  to  blow  during  the  laie  intervais  i^f  sunshine. — 
Tht:  Harley  promises  to  be  a  bulky  crop,  and  much  of  it  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lodgtd.  Tlie  Oats  arc  very  thin  in  some  places,  anJ 
in  none  are  tlit-  ears  above  lialf  way  out  of  the  seed  leaves.  It  is 
supposed  that  scaroely  a  hah*  of  the  seed  of  this  grain  which  was 
iiown   in  spriog,  ever  appeared  above  ground,     This  may  be  p^rtl/ 
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owînc^  to  the  badncss  of  the  tsecd,  and  partly  to  the  drought  and 
coldness  of  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  beginnîng  of  summer.— 
Frora  the  latter  cause,  only  those  seeds  which  happened  to  be  bar- 
lovr^ed  deep,  so  as  to  corne  in  contact  with  moisture,  ever  sprung; 
while  those  that  were  nearer  the  surface  became  effete»  or  were  pick- 
ed  up  by  birdï^.  But,  on  rich  soils,  8uch  8talks  as  got  up,  tîUered 
and  nialtiplied  so  as  to  stock  the  ground.  In  many  âelds,  that  were 
cvcn  cieaned  by  Potatoes  and  Turnips  last  season,  a  most  uncom'* 
EDon  quant  ity  of  wild  mustard  appeared  this  year,  which  cannot  ûû] 
to  injure  the  crops.  The  Hay  is  a  buiky  crop,  but  cannot  be  eut  or 
clried,  from  excessive  rains.  The  Turnips  look  well,  but  cannot  be 
deaned. 

The  Map;iRtrate8  of  Forfar  and  Arbroath  hare  employed  the  Inge- 
Btous  Mr  Stevenson,  engineer  of  tlie  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  to  indce 
a  plan  and  estimate  of  a  canal  between  thèse  two  towna,  8o  as  to 
HoTva  a  navigable  communication  between  Forfar,  or  the  centre  of 
Strathmore,  and  the  sea.  This  would  unquestionably  be  a  great  im- 
provenient  to  this  district  of  country  ;  and,  at  a  tîme  when  ao  many 
ot*  the  industrious  poor  are  langubhing  for  want  of  eœployment,  it 
must  be  doubly  seasonafole.  We  conceive  this  would  be  a  very  pro« 
per  tirae  for  setting  on  foot  the  grand  national  canal  from  the  Clyde 
at  Bowling  Bay,  or  Dumbarton  Castle,  running  parallel  to  the  whole 
fange  of  the  Grampians,  until  it  terminated  at  Stonehive  or  Aber- 
deen  ;  of  which  we  think  a  sketch  formerly  appeared  in  your  useful 
publication.  This  would  form  a  navigable  communication  between 
sea  and  sea  at  the  broadest  part  of  Scotland  ;  would  connect  tbe 
three  great  navigable  rivcrs,  the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay  ;  while  it 
communicatcd  with  ail  the  canals  already  made  or  projected  în  the 
fiouthem  districts  of  this  councry.  The  proposed  canal  from  Forfar 
fo  Arbroath,  and  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  would 
form  very  useful  branches,  or  projections,  from  this  main  trunk  ;  and 
the  whole  could  not  taii  to  distribute  a  very  high  degree  of  prospe- 
nty  over  an  extensivc  tract  of  country.  To  this  great  undertaking, 
there  is  only  one  obstacle,  and  that  is  a  high  ridge  of  ground  be* 
tween  Muthil  and  Blackford,  in  Perthsliire,  which,  it  is  to  be  hop* 
cd,  engineers  may  find  the  means  of  surmounting. 

The  deputation  o^  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  in  prosecution  of  thek* 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  hâve  been  some  time  encaïuped  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  our  Seedlayhills.  From  this  they  command  a 
most  extensivc  view  of  the  country  in  ail  directions  ;  and,  it  is  much 
to  be  re^rettcd,  that  since  they  ascendcd,  the  weather  bas  been  so 
¥ery  unfavourable  to  their  opérations. 

At  the  mouths  of  some  oi"  our  ri  vers,  great  quantitîes  of  excel- 
lent HerringH  hâve  been  lately  dragged  on  shore  by  the  salmon  nets. 
It  appcars  ihat  great  shoaU  of  tlie^e  tishes,  of  supcrior  quality,  ap« 
^roach  our  shores  almost  every  summer;  and  very  seldom  is  there  a 
ûngle  hang-net  dropped  into  the  sca  with  a  view  to  catch  them.-— 
What  is  become  of  ail  the  projects  that  were  talked  of  in  Parliamèn^ 

i  *»ls#*wh'»'"^*  wit^^  a  view  to  improve  the  libherie^i 
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markets  hâve  been  looking  down  for  some  tîme  past,  pardjr 

to  Foreign  importatioD,  but  chiefly  to  the  prospect  of  an  abuor 

rop.     Unless,  however,  the  weatber  8oon  becomes  more  fa«- 

)le»  the  latter  will  neither  be  so  abundant,  nor  eo  early,  as  was 

ttme  expected. — Retaii  prices,  Oatmeal,  <  par  peck,  ls.6d.  to 

kirley  ditto>  la.  4d.  ;  Potatoes,  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  8d.  ;  Beef»  per 

l.  to  7d.  ;  Mut  ton,  6d.  to  7d.  ;  Veal,  4d.  to  5d.  ;  Lainb,  5d.  ; 

y  lOd.  to  Is.  ;  Eggs,  per  doz.  5d.  to  6d.  ;  Quartern  Loaf,  fine» 

.  ;  second,  Is.  2d — 2Stk  July, 

Leiter  from  Glasgavot  2d  Avgust, 

CE  last  Report,  the  weatber  bas  been,  upon  the  whole,  rather 

for  the  growing  crop  ;  and  unless  a  favourable  change  take 

loon,  there  is  everj  probability  that  the  harvest  will  be  latc^ 

>at-harvest«  however  favourable  the  weatber  niay  prove  during 

tumnal  months,  cannot  be  an  early  one  ;  for,  although  tbif 

I  of  grain  bas  of  late  assumed  a  ver  y  luxuriant  appearance^ 

it  be  considered  as  three,  or  perhaps  four  wceks  further  from 

ity  than  it  commonly  is  at  this   period  of  the  year.     By  far 

eater  part  of  the  Hay  crop  bas  been  secured  in  prctty  good  or* 

On  strong  rich  land,  the  crop  was  excellent,  but  on  the  lighter 

nf  soil  it  was  in  many  places  very  déficient.     le  was,  however^ 

dly  allowed  to  be  upon  the  wh  *!e  nearly  an  average.     Pota^ 

ever  had  a  more  promisîng  appearance  at  this  season  of  the 

and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  i^anting  but  warm  dry  weatber 

er  to  render  them  a  very  abundant  crop.     In  short,  the  gene^ 

pearance  of  the  growing  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  good  ; 

n  accnunt  of  its  lateness,  itwould  be  presumptuous  to  hold  out 

public  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest,  as  a  late  harvest 

bis  country  always  a  precarious  one. 

>  prices  of  ail  kinds  of  Grain  hère  hâve  lately  experienced  a 

érable  réduction.     During  the  next  three  months  they  will 

less  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  weatber,  and  the  appear- 

of  the  crop  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  our  importations,  exten- 

s  thèse  may  be,  will  bave  the  slightest  influence  upon  them,  as 

ow  gencrally  understood,  that  unless  tiie  home  prodnce  prove 

ant,  the  greatest  importations  can  contribute  very  little  to  the 

tion  of  prices.     The  stock  of  old  Grain  at  présent  in  this  city 

:ty  large,  but  in  the  country  the  quantity  is  but  trifling  ;  so  that» 

event  of  a  late  harvest,  there  is  somereason  to  fear  lest  the 

3ck  may  be  nearly  exhausted  before  fresh  supplies  can  be  got 

for  the  market. 

lexed  you  hâve  the  présent  state  of  the  Glasgow  market* 

Vheat,  -     4-8s.  to  52s.^ 

:rop  do.  -     2^^.  to  40s.  i 

:ifir  do.  -     50s.  to  Sis. (  "^.^  vl     »    u^ii 

jj  Ac\    ^    AU    > 24:0  lib.  per  boUo 

^n  rcd  do.        -     40s.  to  48s.  /  '^ 

la  do.  -     48s.  to  50s.  \ 

1  Barley  -     2Ss.  to  îiOs.  J 
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Toreign  Barley        -     28s.  to  34-8.  "J 

Beans         -  »     30s.  to  34s.  >  Stîrlingshire  measure. 

^jiey  Peas  -     32s.  to  SI-s.J 

Jrish  ()Ats  -     28s.  to  32s.  T 

Scotch  do.  -     30s.  to  32s.  J-  per  boll  of  264  lib. 

Oatmeal,  -     30s.  to  32s.  J 

Kincardifieskire  Quarterlt/  Report, 
The  sowliig  of  our  sprîng  crops  was  got  favourably  completed, 
and  also  almost  every  othcr  agricultural  opération  perfonned  daring 
the  quarter  ;  and  tlie  fears  entertaincd  at  the  date  of  last  Report 
respecting  the  brairding  of  part  of  the  sccd,  otving  to  the  want  of 
moisture,  were  fortunately  soon  removed  by  copious  rains  in  tlie  end 
of  April.  The  bénéficiai  efFects  of  thcse  wcre,  howerer,  in  a  great 
ineasurc  counteracted  by  a  tract  of  hard  weatlier,  betwixt  the  Sd 
and  lOth  of  May.  Indeed  the  température  of  this  month  through- 
out  was  unfricndly  to  végétation;  and  the  httle  blossom  which  made 
its  appearance  on  the  apple  and  pear  treesi  was  mostly  destroyed  by 
irost,  which  Avas  then  very  prévalent  during  the  night.  Afler  the 
two  or  three  fîrst  days  of  June,  végétation  began  to  revive  ;  but  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  14th,  we  had  a  nio$t  tremendous  rain  from  the 
jiorth,  which  crusted  the  drills  of  unbrairded  turnip,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion, in  niany  instances,  a  tardy  irrcgular  braird.  This  was  foilowed 
-by  two  Aveeks  of  the  finest  wcather  imaginable,  the  thermometer 
Tanging  between  65^  and  80°  in  the  shade  ;  and  the  ground  being 
full  of  moisture,  végétation,  of  course,  made  a  most  rapid  progress. 
The  cfîcct  produced  on  tlie  Pastures  at  this  period,  was  truly  sur- 
prising.  In  the  course  of  one  short  month,  they  exhibited,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  extrêmes  both  of  sterility  and  plenty. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middlc  of  July,  the  weather  was  gene« 
rally  duli  and  rain}^  but  moderately  warm,  and  favourable  to  vege* 
tation,  except  ibr  Turnips  on  soft  land.  Sincc  that  timey  till  tbis 
vlay  (it  now  rains  very  hard),  it  bas  been  pretty  dry,  warm  and 
(sunshiny  ;  and  crops  of  ail  kinds  havc,  in  conséquence,  thriven  re- 
jnarkably  wcll.  Viewing  our  cul nii ferons  crops  as  a  whole,  there  îs 
k'cason  to  expect  that  they  will  risc  in  bulk  to  those  of  an  average 
^^f  seasoDS  ;  but  Oats,  in  particular,  bave  no  prospect  of  being  so 
i^arly  as  was  once  expectcd,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  any 
.tiiing  niorc,  in  the  carliest  situations,  than  beginning  to  shoot.  VVheat 
lias,  almoftt  everywhcre,  the  appearance  of  being  a  full  average 
x;r()[)  ;  and,  as  yet,  not  a  single  stalk  of  it  is  broke  down  with  ad- 
versfL'  u'inds.  It  likcwise  seeins  to  be  pretty  carly,  having  been  ia 
ihe  ear  Mjmc  timc  a^o.  Barley,  lias,  in  <:encral,  an  ordinary  good 
appearance  ;  but  ovving,  it  is  supposed,  to  tlie  inequality  of  the  seed, 
and  dryne:<s  of  tlic  ground  at  secdtime,  it  bas  corne,  and  is  coming 
into  car,  the  most  irrcgularly  of  any  I  ever  saw.  Owing  to  the 
smaUne^s  of  the  grain,  a  good  many  tlelds,  contrary  to  expectation» 
beem  pretty  thick.  Some  of  tlie  most  luxuriant  fields  arc  partial! j 
iod^'ed.     But,  of  ail  uur  v.hite  crops,  Oats  bave  the  most  divcr^fi^ 
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irancé,  and,  although  good  in  several  cases,  are  scarcely  ex- 
ïd  to  rise  to  an  average  crop.  In  the  early  districts  of  the 
ty«  they  exhibit,  in  many  instances,  an  ordinarily  close  luxu- 

aspect,  and,  in  some,  that  of  a  heavy  crop,  beîng  already 
partially  lodged.  In  several  cases,  however,  they  look  buf  very 
.erently,  and,  in  ail  the  lato  districts,  they  are  generally  com- 
ed  of  as  very  thin  ;  and  the  dark  green  colour  which  they  cx- 

in  many  instances,  cven  on  thin  poor  soils,  b  a  pretty  stron^ 
ation  of  this.  A  good  many  of  those  sown  after  lea,  whére  tlie 
nd  was  in  good  ordcr,  and  naturally  inclining  to  moisture,  were 
1.  thinned  by  that  voracious  msect  the  grub  ;  and,  were  it  not 
jç  to  myriads  of  crows,  which  nestle  in  différent  parts  of  this 
icty  and  wliich  are  very  officions  in  pickîng  tliem  up  for  their 
g  (which,  by  the  by,  is  believed  to  be  ail  the  good  thèse  black 
ry  do  us),  it  is  évident  that  the  calamity  would  hâve  been  much 
e.     I  don't  think  we  can  havc  much  hanrest  beforc  the  se- 

week  o(  September,  unless  the  weather  set  in  v^ry  drj*. 
toes  promise  an  early  and  an  abundant  return,  which  will  be  a 
t  relief  to  our  labouring  classes.  Turnips  generally  madc  a 
i  braird  ;  and  for  some  time  back  they  hâve  thriven  well.  The 
est  fîelds  are.all  hoed  a  fk-st,  and  several  oî  them  a  second  time. 
rai  fields,  however,  were  late  in  being  sown,  and  still  remain 
T  that  opération.  Seed  was  scarce,  consequently  very  hfgh 
>d.  Ilay  is  rather  a  scanty  crop  on  ail  middling  lands  ;  and  lit- 
f  it  was  eut  until  latcly.  Both  Cattle  and  Sheep  hâve  thriven 
u*kably  well  thèse  six  weeks,  and  Lean  Stock  of  both  kinds  has 
y  been  in  more  demand.  At  Paldy  Fair,  held  on  the  17th  curt. 
5  was  a  tolerably  good  show  of  Cattle,  which,  at  the  commence- 
t,  met  a  pretty  brisk  sale,  but  at  much  lower  priées  than  were 
irally  anticipated.  The  buyers  were  much  more  numcrous  thaa 
year  ;  and  Cows  and  young  Cattle,  in  particular,  were  in  much 
ter  request.  Priées,  although  improved,  are  still  at  Icast  30  per 
.  below  those  of  some  former  years.  Tiie  show  of  Horses  on  the 
1  was  poor,  which  met  a  correspondent  demand. 
his  scason  has  produced  a  good  crop  of  Lambs  ;  but  the  want  of 

in  the  early  part  of  it  prevented  their  daras  from  affording  thein 
eral  supply  of  milk,  so  that  they  kept  long  small.  Long  Wool 
sold  frecly  at  from  S/.  14s.  to  5/.  5s.  or  thereby  per  cwt.  Most 
;  has  gone  to  Ahcrdecn. 

t  our  Whitsunday  hiring  markcts,  servants'  wages  undcrwent 
her  réduction,  and  several' of  both  sexes  were  engaged  at  ex- 
lely  low  wages,    in   coniparison  of  former  ycars  ;   several  aiso 

ï  not  engagcd %7A  July, 

Qifartcrlt/  Report Jor  the  Slexiartri/  of  Kirkcndbr'rd^t, 
ROM  tlie  favourabie  sted  lime,  which  was  neariy  concUi ded  wîth 
terminaiion  of  last  Quarter,  every  cye  h^oked  forward  with  hopc, 
gh  not  without  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  for  the  fate  of  the  coming 
•  ;  the  seed  of  which  had  so  receotly  been  committcd  to  the  earth» 
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not  of  the  best  quality»  and,  în  many  înstanceSf  iiot  in  die  fonndest 
$tate  of  préservation;  Add  to  which,  almost  the  whole  moncb  of 
May  having  been  dry  and  frosty,  crops  of  eTery  description  (danted 
Tery  thin,  and  showed  that  oor  fears  i^ere  but  too  well  foanded. 

Scarcely  had  the  tender  and  sickly  stems  begun  to  shoot  forth 
from  the  parent  seed,  when  they  were  TÎolently  attacked  by  the  grob, 
v^hîch  be^an  its  ravages  at  an  early  period,  and  for  several  weeks 
continued  to  devour  every  thing  that  came  in  its  way;  the  conse- 
<]nence  cf  which  was,  that  many  flelds  were  to  be  sown  orer  agaÎD» 
vhich  was  attended  "with  no  small  expense  to  the  farmeff  consîder- 
h\f^  the  high  prîce  of  Corn  ;  and  tended  to  increase  the  calamityi 
which  was  now  become  alarming  to  ail  classes  of  the  commnnitjr. 
The  labourer  and  mechanic,  who  had  hîtherto  sopported  the  prestnit 
of  the  tîmes  with  becoming  Hrmness,  not with standing  the  privatkmi 
which  they  and  their  families  were  subjected  to,  now  gave  way  to 
dcspnndency,  and  beheld  in  anticipation  ail  the  horrors  of  approach- 
ing  famine,  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  prices  of  ail  Ûnds  of 
grain. 

The  great  God  of  Nature,  however,  *  who  does  not  wîllîngly  afllîct 
nr  grieve  the  chiidren  of  men,  *  sonn  made  it  appear  that  *  hîs  hand 
was  not  shortened,  that  it  could  not  save.  '  To  chîlling  frotta  snc- 
ceedcd  the  most  génial  warmth  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  se- 
cond week  in  June  to  the  end  of  the  month,  végétation  proceeded 
with  a  vigour  seldom  witnessed  in  this  climate  ;  a  new  création  of 
the  vegetable  tribes  seemed  to  hâve  taken  place  ;  ail  Nature  ponred 
furth  her  richest  stores  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  every  eye  began  to 
gleam  with  hope,  and  every  heart  to  swell  with  gratitude  for  the 
prorpccts  afForJed  them  of  returning  plenty. 

From  the  great  growih  of  Piisture  Grasses,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Hay  crops,  a  considérable  ri  se  has  taken  place  in  the  priée  of 
cattle,  which  may  be  esii:TiateJ  at  10  per  cent.higher  than  the  prices 
obtained  at  Whitsunday  lasr.  Shcep  and  Wool  hâve  also  advanced 
boyond  last  year's  prices.  Coarse  Wools,  from  Black-faced  Sheep, 
which  arc  the  prevailing  stock  of  this  county,  hâve  advanced  from  1$. 
to  2:).  per  stone  of  2G  lib.  ;  anJ  as  a  proof  of  an  increased  consump- 
tion  rf  our  nianiif:ic:ureo,  it  siili  continues  to  be  sought  after  with 
greater  avidiry.  On  ihe  orher  hand,  agricultural  products  bave» 
wiiliin  thc:e  few  weeks,  dt'ciined  rapidly  in  price.  Oatmeal,  whidi 
sold  once  as  high  as  5s.  6J.  per  stone  of  17  J  lib.,  may  now  be  bought 
at  3s.  6d.  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voîce  of 
com plaint  will  be  no  moie  heard  in  our  streets. 

The  Wheat  crops,  tii:>ugh  not  of  the  same  extent  as  în  some  for- 
mer years,  havc  a  most  promising  appeirance;  and  if  we  hâve  snnny 
weather  to  bring  them  to  maiurity,  will  be  found  more  than  an  ave- 
rage  crop.  Barlcy  and  O.it^,  althongh  they  planted  thîn,  are  so 
much  improved,  thaï  they  appear  to  be  h  full  average.  Potatoes,  of 
which  a  more  than  u^uil  quanti ty  were  planted,  look  uncommonly 
^«U,   '^nd  are  in  considérable  fcrwardness.     Turnipsi  for  which  cbs 
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land  was  never  better  prepared,  nor  a  finer  season  for  bringîng  for- 
ward  the  plant«  hare  a  most  promisîng  appearance.  The  weather» 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  présent  month»  has  not  been  so  warm 
as  might  hâve  been  expected  $  so  that  according  to  présent  appear* 
ances  the  harvest  will  be  rather  late— 26/A  Ju/y. 

Lanarkshire  Qfwrterly  Report. 

The  weather  was  very  unfaTourable  for  végétation  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  roonth  of  May,  and  first  two  weeks  of  June; 
but  from  that  period  to  the  présent  day,  it  has  been  altogether  to  the 
fumer's  wish.  The  long  continued  rains  of  last  winter,  and  earlf 
part  of  springy  were  folio  wed  by  one  of  the  best  and  dry  est  seed 
times  ever  remembered.  But  the  cold  rains,  hailshowers  and  frosts, 
so  fréquent  during  May,  and  ttU  the  middle  of  June,  retardcd  tc- 
getatton,  and  created  such  alarm  as  greatly  to  raise  the  pj-ices  of  ail 
sorts  of  provision.  In  the  middle  of  June,  the  crpp  appeared  fron 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  at  that  period  last  year  ;  and  the 
ravages  of  the  g^ub  being  unprecedented,  there  were  then  good 
ground  for  serions  alarm.  But  a  bountiful  Providence  has  happilf 
tlisappointed  our  fears,  and  exceeded  our  hopes.  The  weather,  for 
seven  weeks  past,  has  been  uniformly  the  finest  ever  remembered  for 
so  long  a  period  ;  and  we  hâve  now  the  cheenng  prospect  before  us» 
of  such  an  abundant  harvest,  as  loudly  calls  for  gratitude  to  Hcavea 
both  from  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

Wheat,  after  fallow,  and  that  which  was  sown  early,  is  generally 
an  abundant  crop  ;  but  the  late  sown  Wheats  after  Potatoes,  are  dé- 
ficient. Oats  are  a  fair  crop — on  dry  land  they  are  an  abundant 
crop  ;  but  the  strong  dry  soil  of  this  county,  having  been  soaked  ia 
inoisture  for  eighteen  months  before,  so  little  opened  by  frost  last 
winter,  and  formed  tnto  clods  like  bricks  ready  for  the  kiln  by  die 
sprîng  drought,  was  not  in  a  state  to  yield  the  most  abundant  crop, 
vrith  even  the  best  of  weather.  Beans  and  Peas^  where  the  seed  was 
good,  are  a  tolerable  crop  ;  but  much  bad  seed  has  been  sown.  Po- 
tatoes seldora  ever  had  a  more  promising  appearance.  The  Hajf 
crops  were  hurt  by  the  drought  in  spring,  and  frosts  and  cold  rains 
in  May  and  June  ;  but  they  hâve  been  since  raised  above  a  médium 
crop.  Pasture  yielded  litde  till  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  but  it  has 
since  that  time  been  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  seasons.  The  Fruit 
is  not  equal  to  the  half  of  a  médium  crop.  Some  orchards  that  hâve 
sold  at  t^OO/.  in  former  years,  will  scarcely  bring  as  many  pence. 
The  growth  was  so  late  last  season,  and  the  frost  so  severe  in  har- 
vest, that  the  shoots  on  the  trees  which  should  hâve  carried  fruit 
this  season,  were  not  matured.  The  blossoms,  though  numerous» 
were  so  feeble  and  puny  as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  severe  weather  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  June.  £  «en  ihe  small  fruits  are  beluw  a  me« 
dium  cfop. 

The  moor  Sheep  were,  from  the  continued  rains  for  so  long  a  pe- 
ricMi,  so  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  tliat  a  severe  storm  in  win- 
ter or  spring  would  hâve  proved  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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rrrcîc.  Eut  ihe  sprîng  was  so  mild  and  dry,  that  scarcely  a  Lamb 
vas  lost  ;  and  that  specics  of  stock  are  now  in  good  plîght.  Cours 
havinij  becn  well  supplicd  with  foddcr,  came  to  thegrass  m  tolei'able 
condition.  They  fired  ill  for  s€vcral  wecks  on  the  pasture  ;  but  since 
the  end  of  Jime  they  hâve  enjoyed  gre:it  abondance.  The  dairy 
(Jows  aro  making  a  good  retum  ;  and  as  the  graziers  bought  in  at 
vei  y  low  pi  ices,  and  the  grass  is  rich  and  abundant,  they  hâve  the 
profîpect  of  an  ample  prr.fit. 

The  faUows  are,  as  nsual,  far  too  lîmited  în  our  stifF  clay  soils  ; 
and  many  of  tliem  are  left  to  too  late  a  period  of  the  season.  Lime 
and  other  manures  are  more  in  request  than  during  either  of  thetWQ 
last  seasons  ;  but  far  from  being  yet  duly  attended  to. 

l'iie  priées  of  provisions  h.ive,  as  usual,  been  governed  by  the 
ive.ul^er.  Oahiieal,  which  had  advanced  frora  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  pcck 
(lurîng  ihe  spring  quarter,  rose  as  high  as  2s.  6d.  in  the  month  of 
.inné  ;  but  it  fias  now  sunk  to  2s.,  and  îs  still  looking  down.  Butcher 
Meut  ci)ntinnc.^  low  ;  but  Dnirt/  produce  is  now  ftpproachîng  to  the 
îivtMJge  of  tlie  last  ten  ycars. 

Those  v^ho  madc  so  much  oiitcry  about  the  Com-bîU  may  nowseft, 
tî^at  the  weither  controls  every  other  authority  as  to  the  priées  of 
<  îriiin.  Though  they  averred  that  the  bill  would  prevent  the  price  from' 
vver  coming  below  tîs.  or  2s.  6d.,  it  had  not  passed  into  s  law  for 
nore  than  a  few  months,  when  the  priée  of  Oatmeal  sunk  to  letl 
th:m  rnc  shilling  per  peck.  And  though  the  law  admits  importation 
^vhenever  tlie  price  of  Meal  rises  to  above  Is.  Hd.  or  Is.  6d.  per  peck» 
■yet  the  Meal  rose  in  .Tune  last  to  2s.  6d.  The  only  efFect  the  Coro- 
bill  can  hâve,  is  to  prevent  importation  till  the  price  rises  to  the  maxi" 
itiutn,  Tlie  price,  however,  may,  from  an  abundant  erop  in  Britain, 
t'all  far  below  that  at  whkh  importation  is  fixed  ;  and  when  Grain 
is  selling  high  on  the  Ci)ntinent,  and  is  scaree  at  home»  it  may  rise 
to  twiec  the  price  mentioncd  in  the  Bill.  Thèse  things  are  so  ob* 
vious  that  it  is  surprising  the  Démagogues  should  hâve  been  so  suc* 
ccs&ful  in  misleading  cvcn  the  simplest  cf  the  peasantry  on  that  sub- 
jcct. — 2.  Augnat, 

FmsI  Lothîan  Qunrtcrij/  Report. 

TiiE   same  kind  of  dry  windy  weather  which  so  renrtarkablj  dis- 

tinguished  last  spring,  continued  without  intermission  till  about  the 

21ih  of  May,  wlien  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  erops  exhibited 

the  most  irregular  and  doubtful  appearance,  which  had  been  wit* 

nessed  for  niany  years.     Fortunately,  howev  t,  about  the  above  pe- 

liod,  fréquent  shower?,  and  ultimately  copions  rains,  were  experi* 

^need  ;  and,  as  the  gênerai  température  of  the  atmosphère  at  the 

in.e  continued  mild,  a  wondeiful  improvement  of  the-crops  in  ail 

Mutions,  and  on  every  kind  of  soil,  s{)cedily  foUowed.     The  Wheat 

-ways  looked  wcU;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  now  nearly  fuli  in  the 

-ar  :  and  the  tine  weather  during  the  présent  month  having  enabled 

to  send  out  ti^e  blossom  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner,  an  empty 

••--..  ^T  hu''c,  '«•  hardly  to  bc  found.    A  continuation  of  ihe  prescut 
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Breatfaer  for  a  &W  weeks  longer,  will,  therefore,  secnre  a  most  abund- 
int  crop  of  that  valuable  grain.     Barley  is  also,  in  gênerai,  ver  y 
promîsing.     Harvest  will  likely  commence  with  this  grain,  as  some 
fîelds  are  already  quîte  full,  and  begtnning  to  assume  a  yellow  hue  ; 
in  cwo  or  three  weeks  at  f  urthest,  some  Helds  will  prnhably  be  ready 
For  the  srckle.     Oats  are  later,  and  likewise  thinner  în  gênerai^  thau 
what  they  are  in  ordinary  years.     Some  fîelds,  destroyed  by  the  grub» 
were  to  sow  a  second  time;  and  in  many  others  much  oï  the  seed  lay 
donnant  till  the  rains  came.    It  was  therefore  June  belbre  many  of  the 
young  plants  made  their  appearance  above  ground  ;  and  ail  such  axe 
Bot,  as  yet,  beginning  to  get  tnto  ear  :  Nevertheless,  the  crop  in  gêne- 
rai will  be  bulky  ;  and  as  Oats  suflèr  less  by  a  late  harvest  than  any  of 
the  other  white  crops,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  they  also  will  be  an  ab- 
undant  crop.     Beans  and  Peas  are  growing  most  luzuriantly;  and, 
Qotwithstanding  the  very  backward  appearance  of  many  fields  two 
months  ago,  yet  a  dry  autumn  wîU  undoubtedly  realize  a  rich  pro- 
duce.    Potatoes  are  very  promising,  and  the  early  varieties  already 
in  use,  are  of  6ne  quality.     Almost  the  whole  Hay  is  in  the  rick, 
and  part  of  it  even  in  the  stack.     The  quality  is  good  ;  but  as  there 
was,  in  a  great  many  cases,  a  deficiency  of  Red  Clover,  the  crop» 
on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  lighter  than  an  average,     Turnips,  upon 
light  soils,  are  doing  remarkably  well.    Perhaps  there  may  hâve  been 
rather  too  much  muisture  for  that  crop  on  heavier  ground  ;  yet,  upou 
the  whole,  tlic  season  throughout  has  been  highly  propîtious  to  the 
culture  and  growth  of  that  plant.     There  has  been  a  regular  demaod 
during  the  summer  for  Fat  Beef  and  Mutton  ;  and  as  the  Pasture 
Gross  has  supported  a  fair  propoition  of  stock,  the  Grazîer  has  been 
enabled  to  realize  a  décent  profit.     From  the  sales  already  made. 
Fat  Cattle  hâve  brought  8s.  and  9s.  per  stone,  and  Mutton  in  pro- 
portion.    Cheviot  Lambs  from  15s.  to  18s.  a  head,  and  Black-faced 
Lambs  from  10s.  to  IJs.each.     Wool  appears  to  be  more  in  demand 
than  it  was  last  ycar,  with  an  advance  in  price  of  2s.  to4s.  per  stone. 
Good  Cheviot  Wool  brings  about  24s.  a  stone  ;  Leicester  2$.  or  Ss. 
xnore. 

Since  last  Report,  a  considérable  b^skness  at  one  ttme  prevailed 
in  the  Corn  Markets,  when  the  priées  attained  a  very  rapid  and  great 
advance  ;  but  the  very  fine  weather  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
raising  an  apparently  well-founded  hope  of  an  abundant  and  early 
harvest,  gave  a  sudden  check  to  the  spirit  of  speculaiion»  and  prices 
hâve  fallen  widi  even  greater  rapidtty  than  they  rose.  Within  the 
last  four  weeks,  Wheat  has  déclinée!  15s.  per  boll,  and  Oats  ami 
Barley  fuUy  as  much  :  44s.  per  boll  for  the  former,  and  about  S5s. 
per  boll  for  the  two  latter,  were  about  the  best  prices  last  week  for 
thèse  three  grains  respectîvely.  If  the  weather  continues  favourable, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  expect  any  material  advance  upon  thèse 
rates  previous  to  the  harvest,  as  the  stackyards,  in  many  instances, 
are  fully  larger  than  what  they  often  are  at  this  season  of  ih«  year. 
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Labourers  are  very  plentifui»  with  considérable  dîfficnlty  in  findinr 
vork,  and  wages  greatiy  reduced.  Servants  engaged  for  the  hait* 
year,  receive  Â-om  3/.  to  5/.  Sterling,  with  board  and  lodging»  al* 
though  very  few  at  the  latter  sum. — Slst  Julji/. 

Mid'Lotkian  Quarterhf  Report. 

The  weather  during  the  last  quarter  has,  upon  the  whole»  been 
rather  more  favourable  to  the  opérations  of  husbandry  than  to  the 
progrcss  of  the  resp€>ctivc  crops.  There  was  Httle  diâferencebetween 
the  mean  température  of  May  and  J\ine>  and  th&t  of  the  correspond- 
ing  months  of  last  year  ;  and  the  total  raîn  vrhich  fell  in  the  former 
period  is  greater  than  what  fell  in  the  latter.  The  first  part  of  June 
1817  was  cold  and  rainy  ;  but  the  warm  days  wliîch  succeedêd  high- 
]y  promoted  végétation  ;  and',  at  the  end  of  the  month»  cropa  were* 
considerably  more  advanccd  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Dur- 
ing  the  month  of  July,  we  havc  had  aboat  one  third  less  rain»  a^ 
higher  température,  and'  nearly  double  tlie  number  of  clear  dayr 
which  occurred  in  July  1816.  Hence,  the  crops  itre  of  greater  pro« 
mise  than  they  were  at  this  date  last  season*  The  harvest,  how- 
ever,  is  tobe  late,  perhaps  not  much  t;arlier  than  that  of  last  year; 
and  the  conséquent  risk  of  the  equinoctial  rains  and  gales,  may  sa- 
tisfactorily  explain  the  fears  which  hâve  been  excited  regarding  the 
ultimate  value  or  productiveness  of  the  crop.  At  the  same  time  \t 
raust  be  admittcdy  that  the  qualîty  promises  to  be  equal,  or  nearly 
so,  to  an  average  ;  though-  much>  dépends  on  the  subséquent  wea« 
ther. 

But  as  the  growing  crops  are  viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  in* 

tercst,  and  as  the  welfare  of  the  community  dépends  much  upon 

their  productiveness,  it  would  seem  proper  to  be  more  minute  thaa 

usual  in  our  détail  regarding  them.     Tlie  Whcat  crop  is  bealtby 

and  Sound  ;  and,  in  ail  situations  suited  to  its  cultivation,  luxuriant,. 

80  far  as  the  seeds  of  crop  1815  bave  been  sown.     The  latter  remark 

does  not  apply  to  the  produce  of  the  seeds  of  crop  1816.     It  is  al- 

moet  cverywherc  much  tliinner  on  the  ground,  less  advanced  in  its 

growth,  and  will  évident ly  be  sevcral  days  later  in  being  harvested» 

This  fact,  of  which  every  one  raust  be  sensible,  shows  clearly  the 

idvantage  of  selecting  the  best  qualit)'  of  grain  for  seed  ;  and  many 

vho  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  sowing  old  seed  when  the 

icw  was  détective,  mcroly  from  the  want  of  expérience»  are  noir 

ully  satisHed  a»  to  tlie  utility  of  the  measurc. 

Barley  promises  to  be  a  fait  average  crop  ;  and  upon  many  fields  it 
'^  remnrkahly  tine.  There  was  rather  more  than  the  usual  qoantity 
>c>wn,  owing  partly  to  the  unpropitious  Wheat-seed  time,  and  partly 
o  an  expectation  tliat  distillation  from  Grain  will  be  contînued  dur- 
ng  the  ensuing  winier.  The  seed-time  was  excellent  ;  and  indeed 
he  ground  in  some  instances  was  so  dry  and  pulverized,  that  doubts 
••^re  entPTtained  of  the  regular  brairding  of  the  seed.  The  eventf 
■owc^*^i,  "«as.proved  that  thèse  were  groundless.  Some  early  sown 
^   -u    1     r-— ^vîf'T  c;^■|.J^;r^r^*   aro  ^(^j^uj^njog  a  matUTcd  aspccty.  Eud 
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the  possessors  of  snch  may  expect  a  coinparatiyelj  early  harvest,  and 
will  hâve  an  opportunity  of  availing  themsdTes  of  a  l>eneficial  mar- 
ket.  How  ihe  prices  may  run  through  the  year»  cannot  be  conjec- 
tored  ;  but  there  can  be  nd  douht,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sales,  Barley  will  be  purchased  at  high  rates. 

Oats  almost  everywhere  look  well,  whenviewed  at  some  distance; 
but,  when  narrowly  înspected,  they  are  thin  on  the  ground^  and 
comparatîvely  late,  though  no  doubt  healthy  and  Tigorous.  Tlie 
thinness  îs  most  remarkable  on  the  higher  lying  clay  soils,  though  it 
generally  prevails  throughout  the  county*  on  lands  of  ail  descrip- 
tions, so  far  as  the  crop  has  succeeded  Grass  of  one  or  more  years 
old.  This  cannot  be  innputed  to  the  season,  but  is«  no  doubt»  la 
part  owing  to  the  defective  seeds  which  had  been  sown  ;  a  circun^ 
stance  which  seems  in  most  cases  not  to  hâve  been  fully  calculated 
upon.  The  quality  of  the  Oats  of  crop  1816  was  apparently  not 
greatly  below  an  average*  on  fertile  low  lying  soils»  as  was  showii 
from  the  Meal  they  produced  ;  but  it  appears  évident  that  tlie  vital 
principle  of  many  seeds  had  been  destroyed,  without  sensibly  affecta 
ing  their  weight  and  colour.  The  chief  cause,  however»  of  the 
thinness  of  the  Oat  crop,  is  the  ravages  of  the  grub,  which  hav^ 
been  more  eztensive  than  hâve  been  experienced  since  1800.  There 
is  scarcely  a  field  which  has  not  suffered  less  or  more  from  its  dépré- 
dations ;  and  though  those  which  are  nch,  and  favourably  situated  as 
to  climate,  hâve  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  of  average  bulk,  yet  others, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  countyt  are,  in  this  respect,  con* 
biderably  below  a  médium.  At  the  same  time,  if  well  matured,  the 
grain  produce  might  be  pretty  fair,  as  the  ears  are  numerous  and 
healthy.     Of  this,  however,  the  lateness  of  the  crop  leaves  litde  hope. 

The  seedn  of  Peas  and  Bcans  were  generally  of  crop  1815,  aâ 
those  of  181()  had  so  much  germinated  as  to  leavc  no  hope  of  their 
végétât  ing.  The  crops  are  varions  in  regard  to  bulk.  The  Bcans, 
in  niany  instances,  aru  divarfish,  and,  in  others,  luxuriant  ;  but 
there  is  a  gênerai  (.'omplaint  of  their  not  podding  wcll.  The  dcfi- 
cienoy  of  tins  spccios  of  crop,  witli  few  exceptions,  for  a  number 
of  y  ears  past,  lias  led  the  farmer  to  believe  that  little  reliancc  can 
be  placed  upon  it.  Of  course,  a  small  proportion  ot*  ground  is  al- 
Jotted  to  its  production,  and  a  corre&ponding  iuterest  is  cxcited  re- 
gard ing  its  fatc. 

Potatocs  arc  a  fuU  aveni|;e  upon  soils  suiled  to  their  cultivation^ 
but,  upon  tliodu  et'  a  diilcrent  quality,  the  crop  is  greatly  oUicrwise, 
owing  to  tlie  lioavy  rains  which  fcU  about  the  bcginning  of  June. 
The  premiiini  olîVrird  hy  the  Hiqhland  Society,  has  induced  a  num- 
her  of  cultivalors  to  grow  a  greater  quantity  of  the  early  varicties 
than  usual  :  aiul  tlic  Ldinburgh  market  is  fully  supplied  with  thiii 
valuablc  esculent,  at  moderatc  prices  for  the  season.  The  motives 
whicli  dtctated  tliis  nicasure,  reHeot  great  crédit  on  that  patriotic 
Sceietv.  when  ihe  ciicumstances  of  the  times  in  M'hich  it  was  re- 

A  a  'i 
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flolved  upon  are  considered  ;  though  the  community  may,  perhaps, 
suflFer  in  a  slîght  degrce,  from  the  competitore  hurrying  tlieir  crops 
to  market  în  too  immature  a  sCate. 

Turnips»  in  gênerai,  are  looking  wcll.  Tlie  Ruta  Baga,  upoo 
heavy  soils,  was  a  good  deal  injured  by  the  rains  în  the  beginniag 
of  June  ;  and,  to  that  èxtent,  will  rather  be  defectîvc. 

Hay  is  generally  talked  of  as  rather  a  light  crop.  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  great  want  of  CloTcr.  The  crop  îa  weU  won, 
though  the  fréquent  showers  which  occurred  during  that  process, 
rendered  it  somewhat  tedîous.  It  is  now  almoat  b\\  saiely  preserv- 
cd,  either  in  the  tramp-rick  or  8tack.  A  small  quanti ty  bas  been 
aold  at  8^d.  per  stone  ;  and  the  price  is  expected  to  settle  «bout  that 
rate. 

The  seaaon  has  been  favourable  for  Papture  lands  ;  and  the  Grai- 
ing  Stock  haTe  made  suitable  improvement.  Lean  Cattle  hâve  sup- 
ported  their  price.  Fat  Cattle  hâve  falien  in  value  considerably 
f  ince  the  month  of  May,  as  well  as  Sheep  sold  to  the  but  cher.  £- 
dinburgh  market  has  been  well  supplied  with  Lamb  of  good  qoalitj  ; 
and  the  price  is  lower  than  usuak  at  the  season.  Beef  and  Mutton 
are  selh'ng  from  5d.  to  6\d,  per  lib. 

Edinburgh  Corn  market  bas  been  well  supplied  witli  ail  kinds  of 
grain  during  tl>e  quarter.  Prices  rose  greatly  in  June,  from  the 
commencement  of  that  month  being  rather  cold  and  barren,  and 
from  an  appréhension  that  the  sirpply  woukl  be  déficient  for  the  sea- 
son ;  heightened  by  an  alarm  crcated  by  an  exportation  to  France. 
Butthefew  warm  days  which  t^ucceeded, — tJie  great  previoua  import- 
ation of  foreign  Corn  into  ail  tlie  ports  of  (ircat  Britain,— the  numer- 
ous  daily  arrivais, — the  greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  expected  ones, 
together  with  the  cessation  of  the  demand  from  France, — caused  a 
dépression  in  price,  which  has  been  progressive  down  to  ihe  prêtent 
day.  Wheat,  which  sold  in  June  at  55s.  per  bol),  would  not  now 
bring  more  than  «i-'is.  ;  and  otlicr  grains  in  proportion.  ïligh  ai  the 
prices  at  which  last  crop  has  sold  may  seeni  to  a  partial  inquirer,  it 
roust  be  obviou»,  to  every  well-infomied  and  candid  mind,  that  the 
posscssor  of  full  rcnted  lands,  taken  previous  to  1814',  will  find  bis 
rcturns  fall  greatly  short  of  bis  expenditure.  It  is  now  well  aseer- 
tained,  that  the  average  producc  of  the  wlieat  crop  will  be  under  fîve 
bolls  per  acre  ;  and,  afler  deducting  the  seed,  tlie  reverbiqii  will, 
evon  at  the  high  prices,  leave  a  sum  very  inadéquate  for  rent  and 
-px penses  of  cultivation. 

The  hopes  of  the  farmcr  are  reviving  ;  and  his  spirits,  though  stîll 
\r  under,  are  approaching  their  wonted  tone.*  Uis  outlaya,  how* 
?ver,  are  very  restricted,  either  from  the  caution  of  expérience,  or, 
what  ia  more  probable,  the  abstraction  of  his  capital  to  meet  the  de* 
nands  of  misfortune.  Many  instances  of  this  fact  roight  be  men- 
.ioned  ;  but  one  shall  suffice.  During  the  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
ail  the  manure  which  could  be  collected  withm  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
A*i)>    •e(rnl«*-V  purMiAPO(][  ^riih  great  «vidity»  as  soon  as  it  waa  coU 
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^  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  demand  was  so  great,  that  punctuality 
rders  could  not  be  pretended.  Now,  the  case  is  unhappily  ré- 
éd. The  demand  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  supply,  or,  at  least, 
ers  will  not  purchasc  at  the  priées  demanded  ;  and  the  holders 
1  determined  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  destructive  decomposi- 
.  rather  than  proportion  the  price  to  the  power  of  purchasing. 
ce,  at  the  dépôts  in  the  vîcinity  of  the  city,  are  to  be  found 
erous  and  large  masses  sending  forth  putrid  cffluvia,  which  aen- 
'  affect  the  organs  of  smell  ;  and  the  pens  of  the  leamed  hâve 
i  employed  to  convince  those  alarmed  for  theîr  health,  that  am* 
ia  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  not  so  noxious  as  some  haye  sup* 

d ^Ut  Jxihj. 

Perthshire  Quartcrly  Report* 
T  the  date  of  last  Report,  the  want  of  rain  was  beginning  to  be 
rely  felt  bv  crops  of  ail  kinds,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  some 

af\er.  May  began  with  dry  weather,  which  lasted  till  the  lOtH» 
1  it  rained  partially  for  some  days  in  succession.  Végétation, 
sver,  was  not  so  much  improved  as  might  hâve  been  expected» 
ccount  of  the  cold  with  which  the  rain  was  accompanied.  On 
I8th,  it  rained  almost  ail  day  ;  but  it  was  so  cold,  that,  when  the 
her  cleared  up,  the  highcr  grounds  appearcd  covered  with  snow. 
T  the  22dy  the  température  improved  ;  and  végétation  aiso  did 
I  the  same  proportion.  Between  the  26th  and  27th,  there  feii 
irds  of  an  inch  and  three-tetiths  of  rain,  with  a  north-east  wind, 
the  barometer  rising  !  The  remainder  of  the  roonth  was  dry. 
hc  month  of  June  commenced  rather  unfavourably.  Froni  the 
:>  the  ISth  inclusive,  it  rained  every  day  ;  and  sometiraes  in 
t  quantities.  On  the  ISth,  there  fell  nearly  an  inch  and  four- 
)s,  accompanied  with  a  considérable  dépression  of  température, 
u  the  13th  till  the  26th,  the  weather  was  dry  aod  warm,  with  a 
l  deal  of  sunbhine  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  végétation  ad- 
ed,  was  perhaps  une(|ualled  in  this  climate.  On  tlie  27th,  it 
îd  again,  and  continued  to  do  so,  at  intervais,  till  the  end  of  the 
rh. 

ily  set  in  much  in  the  same  way  as  June  did  ;  but  stîH  more  un- 
jrably  for  Wheat  ar)d  heavy  cntps  of  every  kind.  During  the 
tliree  days,  there  fell  an  inch  and  three-tentha  of  rain  ;  and,  for 
ir^t  fortnight,  the  weather  was  dull  and  showery.  This,  îndeed» 
ioen  very  much  the  character  of  the  whole  mouth,  particularly 
rd;j  the  end,  which  haii  been  most  unfavourable  for  the  Hay 
est.  They  who  neglected,  or  were  unable  to  take  advantagc  of 
'ew  pood  days  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  hâve  at  présent 
I  very  glooDiy  prospect  wiih  regard  to  that  valuable  crop.  But 
bllowing  ab?truct,   which  the  rcader  is  requetrted  to  compare 

that  of  the  correspcmding  quarter  of  last  year,  will  convey  a 
\  accurate  idea  of  the  &tatf  gf  the  weather,  than  any  général 
rvalions  can  do* 
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46.1 
55.0 
56.0 
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The  quantîty  of  raîn  that  fcll,  during  the  correspondîng  three 
tnonths  of  ISléi  was  7.692,  bcing  nearly  onc  third  less  tban  the  a- 
bove  ;  and  the  mean  température  for  the  perîod  last  year  was  52.% 
whilc  the  mean  of  the  above  is  52.3,  bcing  only  one  tenth  pf  a  de- 
gree  more.  It  would  appcar,  then,  that  this  season  bas  not  becn  sb 
much  superior  to  the  former  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  bas 
certainly  been  more  sunshine  ;  and  the  fcw  warm  days  toward  the 
€nd  of  June  happening  to  succeed  the  rain,  végétation  was  forced 
en  with  unusual  rapidity.  Of  late,  hpweyer,  the  weather  bas  be- 
comc  very  alarming,  from  fréquent  and  hcavy  rains.  The  crops  are 
aiready  a  good  deal  lodged  ;  and,  unless  a  great  and  permanent  cliange 
8oon  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  atniosphcre,  there  is  little  chance 
of  a  good  crop,  at  Icast  in  point  of  quality.  The  quantity  t8|  no 
doubt,  a  third  more  than  ît  promised  to  be  at  the  date  of  last  Report; 
but  still  it  is  not  more  than  an  average  crop.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  Hay  is  got  into  iramp-colcy  and  in  tolerable  condition,  though 
there  is  still  some  in  a  yery  unpromising  state.  Whcat,  in  the  Carse 
«listrict,  is  beginning  to  gct  heavy  in  the  car  ;  and  Barley  is  also  as 
far  forward  as  it  gencrall)'  is  at  this  season  ;  but  Oats  qrc  lîkely  tobc 
late.  Tnrnips  bave  aiready  suiFcred  from  the  rain,  particularly  in 
low  and  flat  situations.  The  Corn-markct  -bas  fallen  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  last  mohth.  Présent  priées — Old  Wheat,  60s.  to 
63s.;  Whcat  cf  1816,  25s.  to  34s.  ;  Darle)%  2Ss.  to  33s.  ;  Oats  28s. 
to  32s.  per  boll.  Oatmcal,  2s.  per  pcck.  Butcher-mcat,  5d.  to  7d* 
—4.  Aii^isU 

Quartcrly  Jxcportfor  SlirUngsihirc. 
The  samc  ungenial  state  of  the  atmosphère,  mentioned  în  my  la^t 
Report,  continucd,  in  this  district,  during  nlraost  the  whoie  of  the 
month  of  May  last.  Végétation  was  much  retarded,  of  courre; 
though  the  weather  being  dry,  facility  was  affbrded  for  preparing 
the  land  intendcd  for  Barley,  and  working  the  summcr  fallows.  Wea- 
ther u"Commonly  propitious  succceded  in  June;  and,  during  the 
space  of  two  weeks,  crops  of  ail  descriptions  made  as  rapid  progrcss, 
perhaps,  as  was  ever  beforc  known.     This  very  flattering  weather 

vas,  however,  of  but  short  duration,  being  succeedeçl  by  tbunder 
Etormi:,  ard  heavy  fnlls  of  bail  and  rain,  which  dhd  much  înjury  to 
végétation  jn  gênerai,  and  particularly  to  the  Pea  and  Bean,  Cab- 
bflgcs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Since  then,  showers  hâve  continued  to  fall 
uhnost  duily;  so  that  the  Hay  crop,  which,  in  almost  ail  instanccSi 

>[   [lie  ""tron*;  soils,  i^  a  light  onc,  bas  generally  been  indifferently  rè< 
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cured  ;  and  the  cleaning  of  the  summer  fallows  hos,  as  yet,  been  vcry 
împerfectly  accomplishcd  on  the  Carse  lands. 

AU  crops  must  now  be  latc.  Barley  had  once  the  most  favourable 
aspect  ;  and,  if  warm  dry  weather  succeed,  in  due  season»  will  still  be 
a  fair  crep.  Oats  arc  growing  in  leaf  and  stem,  but  advance  very 
alowly  towards  a  state  of  maturity, — few  fîelds  of  Potato-Oats,  on  the 
strong  lands,  having  the  ear  half  shot  out  ;  and  though,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  of  this  speoies  of  grain  crop, 
where  thinned  by  the  grub,  Ahe  defccts  seem  at  présent  supplîed,  it 
is  hurobly  presumcd  the  failure  of  the  Oat  crop,  from  the  dépréda- 
tions of  this  insect,  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  fuli  force,  when  the 
leaves  of  thèse  late,  though  luxuriant  stems,  fall  down. 

The  Wheats  on  the  Carses  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling  are  generally 
Ihin,  and  cannot  be  a  heavy  crop.  On  the  dry-bottomed  lands  of 
the  district,  this  crop  .promises  well.  So  late  in  the  season  as  Christ- 
noas  day  last,  a  '£cla  of  considérable  extent,  and  which  had  lain  se- 
Ferai  years  in  Pasture,  was  begun  to  be  ploughed,  and,  in  a  few  days 
af^er,  was  sown  with  winter  Wheat,  and  promises  to  produce  a  luxu- 
riant crop,  little  less  advançed  than  Wheats  sown  in  8eptember  pre- 
■ccding.  This  must  be  accounted  for  bythe  field  being  a  sandy 
loam  on  abottom  of  sand,  which  absorbedthe  superabundant  mois- 
ture  that  fell  everywhere  during  last  autumn  and  winter  ;  while  the 
moisture  was  retaincd  on  heavy  soils,  and  tlie  roots  of  the  planta 
chilled  by  it. 

The  Bean  crop  on  the  Carses  promises  fair,  if  dry  warm  weather 
fiucceed  immediateli/^  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  for  this  crop  is  latcr 
■than  in  ordinary  seasons. 

The  Turnip  crop  promises  well,  where  it  has  bccn  fairly  manag- 
ed  ;  as  does  the  PotatoeTrop,  though  too  much  meisture  has  afFecti> 
cd  it  in  somc  cases,  and  preventcd  a.  complète  extirpation  of  root- 
weeds  by  the  hoe. 

The  Pasture  on  dry  lands  has  been  luxuriant,  and,  Live-stock  be- 
ing laid  in  cheap,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  pay  the  grazier  well.  On 
the  Carse  lands,  the  new  Clovcrs  sown  in  1816  liad  been  so  chilled 
by  too  much  moisture,  that  not  a  third  of  the  plants  showed  flower- 
stalks,  generally  s  end  in  g  up  only  a  few  leaves  on  slendcr  stems.  The 
second  crop  of  Clover  is  also  nuiking  little  progrcss.  This  may  be 
partly  ascribcd  to  the  former  cause,  aidcd  by  too  much  moisture 
lattcrly,  and  partly  to  Ictting  the  first  crop  stand  too  long,  and  till 
tuo  far  advançed  towards  maturity,  by  which  the  plants  are  cxhaust- 
cd,  and  dcprived  of  sufficient  encrgy  to  enablc  them  to  producc 
£owcrs  a  second  timc.  The  slug  is  also  conmiitting  mucli  havock 
on  tlic  tcnder  leaves. 

The  priccs  of  grain  hâve  fallen  hère,  as  in  other  districts  ;  yet,  if 
snffîcient  cause  existed  for  the  state  of  the  grain  market  before  the 
latc  fall,  it  is  dînic*.ilt  to  pcrceive  an  adéquate  reason  for  so  rapid 
and  extensivc  a  décline  of  prîce.  In  this  district  priées  are  nierely 
nominal.  Thcre  is  no  grain  in  tlie  hands  of  the  farmer  \  and  many 
farmerc  are  buying  Qatmeal. 
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After  ail  tbe  puffing  in  the  newspapers,  men  best  acquaîiiled  wîtil 
the  nature  of,  and  precarious  cîrcumstances  attendîng,  îahd  produw 
in  every  grain  country  on  rhe  globe,  are  fiilly  sensible  that  little  re« 
liance  can  be  placed  on  the  production  of  the  crops  of  graînf  of  the 
best  Corn  countries  of  Europe,  for  several  weeks  yet  to  come.— — * 
'21  f h  Juii/. 

Tweeddale  Quarterli/  Report. 

The  inonth  of  May  was  cold  and  barren  ;  wînd  niostlj  firom  north« 
west.  This  inonth  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hay  crop,  tn  gênerai*  o« 
ver  the  county.  The  Clover  was  entirely  checkcd,  uixiess  in  some 
vcry  deep  and  warni  soils.  Corn  crops  suiFered  much  from  the 
grubworm,  especially  on  deep  Clover  Icas,  that  had  been  lately 
])loughed.  On  thin  cold  eoils,  the  Oats  plantcd  thin,  partly  owing 
t(i  wcak  seed,  and  partly  owing  to  the  cold  damp  weatlier.  Early 
Wheat  very  gênerai ly  held  out.  and  continues  to  promise,  a  fair  crop* 
T/anibK  not  so  plentiful  as  mi^lrt  hâve  been  expected,  after  so  favour* 
ablc  an  April,  owing  chiefly  to  the  poor  habit  of  the  Ewes  last 
autumn. 

A  bout  the  17th  of  June,  the  weather  took#  a  favourable  furn, 
FCtting  in  very  warm.  Végétation  made  an  uncominon  progress.  Pas^ 
turcs  nicndcd  to  a  degrcp  hardly  ever  experienced.  Natural  mea- 
dows  oâfer  nn  abundant  crop  of  Hay  ;  but  that  of  Sown  Grass  ap- 
pears  very  light.  The  Whcat  and  Barley  crops  arc  abundant,  so 
fur  as  thoy  hâve  advanced  ;  and  the  Peab  crop  olFcrs  well.  Oats  ori 
^leep  soils  appear  abundant  ;  and,  on  thin  soils,  they  bcgîn  to  tiller. 
The  ravages  of  (lie  grubu-onn  arc  stîil  visible.  In  some  instances, 
the  damage  bas  been  replaced  by  a  second  sowing;  and  the  super- 
abundance  of  plants  bas  outdonc  the  ravages  of  the  grub.  Dut,  io 
gênerai,  thèse  plants  are  far  behind,  and  do  not  appear  likely  to 
corne  to  maturity  wirh  the  early  plants. 

Hill  Lambs  do  not,  as  yet,  promise  well,  having  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  cold  and  scauty  pa^tures  in  May,  and  the  first  ten 
days  of  June. 

About  the  8th  of  July,  the  weather  bccame  rather  too  damp, 
and  bas  very  generally  continue^  so.  We  bave  had  little  sun  :  not- 
ivithstanding,  the  crops  of  ail  kiuds  are  bulky,  and  niay  prove  ab- 
mdant,  if  the  weather  set  in  dry  :  but  there  is  now  the  danger  of 
odging,  which  ruined  crop  1816.,  the  plants  of  Oats  iiaying  grown 
'*p  rnpidly,  and,  in  moist  weather,  bave  not  strength  to  stand  much 
iamp.  'l'he  Peas  crops  arc  also,  in  gênerai,  too  bulky,  and  re- 
juirc  dry  weather  and  sun.  Potatoes  promise  well  ;  arid  are  gene- 
rally fonvard.  Turnips  are  very  generally  a  promiiiing  cro|>  j  and 
hère  are  very  few  instances  of  the  plants  having  been  injured  by 
/ermin. 

\t  the  en(l  of  this  mpnth  (July),  there  îs  usually  very  little  bnlk 
n  .lie  stackyards  ;  nnd  mucli  bulk  of  last  crop  produces  very  little 
^rain.  If  this  county  bas  a  snpply  within  itself,  it  must  be  in 
/r.,nn->«     in'l    '   -im  ûorry  ♦o  gay,  that  the  crop  is  fully  ten  d^s 
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iater  at  présent  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  Prîces  of  Graia 
haye  con^iderablj  declined  ;  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  ap« 
pearance  et'  a  bulky  crop,  and  aiso  to  a  8Upp)y  from  I^eith. 

Lîve  Stock  bring  very  little  more  than  half  the  prîce  they  brought 
in  181 5.  That  description  of  Stock  which  is  fit  for  feeding  fat  in 
courf^c  of  the  season,  tneets  the  readie^t  sale.  Stock  Lanibs  arc  not 
t«u  full  gronTi  at  this  season  as  might  bave  been  expected  ;  and  those 
that  were  lambed  early  are  in  bad  habit.  Wool  is  a  little  brisker 
this  year  than  last  ;  nieet«  a  readicr  sale  ;  and  priées  are  about  2j^ 
per  cent,  better. 24/A  Juli^. 

ENGLANB. 

Quarterly  Rejyort  Jor  Duckitigharnshire, 
Tus  cloiid  of  despair  which  has  for  a  long  time  damped  the  spiritSt 
and  enlcebled  the  energy  of  the  most  entcrprizing  agriculturistSp 
seems  now  to  give  way  to  the  more  cheering  rays  of  hope. 

So  calamitou»  was  the  bygone  year,  that  the  bcst  aimed  exertions 
in  the  exécution  of  the  various  opérations  of  husbandry,  were  gène- 
rally  baffled  by  opposition,  which  neither  talent  nor  capital  could  ob- 
viatc  ;  for  who  can  contend  with  the  cléments  ?  But  1  havc  much 
pleasure  in  observing,  thnt,  in  conséquence  of  a  favourable  change  in 
the  weacher,  we  are  now  biessed  with  the  prospect  of  a  fuil  average 
cropthrou^h  nll  this  district,  which,  I  think,'wiil  be  ready  for  cutting 
down  about  the  niiddle  of  August.  As  we  had  no  rains  hère  for  a- 
bout  two  months  beforc  the  second  week  in  «lune,  the  greatest  alarm 
«vas  excitcd  regarding  the  fatc  of  tiie  crops,  as  weli  as  that  of  live 
stock,  which  was  suifering  much  from  a  scanty  hite  ;  but  our  fcars 
were  soon  removed,  and  our  hopes  realized  by  the  most  graduai  and 
seasonable  hhowcrs  that  any  of  us  conld  hnve  wished  Tor«  Thèse 
génial  rains  Iiaving  heen  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  beat  that 
htX'^  not  been  equalitsd  in  this  country  for  many  years,  produced  such 
fermentation  in  the  eartli,  that  vegotation  was  never  known  to  hâve 
advanced  more  rapidly.  Much  of  tlie  Seed  Barley  which  was  sonit 
during  the  cold  droughts,  lay  dormant  in  the  soil  till  the  rains  fetl; 
but  now,  although  at  first  thcre  were  différent  growths,  a  more  luxu- 
riant crop  I  bave  seldom  witnessed.  By  many,  our  Whcat  crops  are 
considered  abundant  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  judge 
them  rather  partial.  No  doubt,  upon  dry  sound  land  th<ire  is  an 
çxcclltîiit  prospect  ;  but  upon  damp  inferior  soils,  the  crops  arelight 
and  thin.  Beans  are  also  an  irregular  crop.  In  many  instances 
wlitre  gond  scund  old  Beans  were  used  for  seed,  the  crop  is  abun- 
dant ;  but  bome  who  trusted  to  the  new  Beans,  havc  met  with  the 
disappointment  which  might  bave  been  anticipated, — a  half  instead  of 
a  full  crop.  The  land  havrng  been  so  much  parched  by  the  long 
coniiri':ed  stérile  drc'Ughts  in  the  early  part  of  tke  season,  we  found 
much  ciifficuîiy  in  icducing  the  stubhorn  ^lehe  for  Turnips  and  i>um- 
mer-fallows  ;  but  our  l.ibt  urs  arewell  repaid  in  the  cleannessand  su- 
penor  culture  of  oui  llelds.     The  seascn  has  been  uncomniordy  f<;- 
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vourable  to  the  Turnîps,  which  were  sown  in  excellent  order»  and« 
having  escaped  the  fly,  are  at  présent  a  very  proznisîng  crop.  The 
spring  having  been  cold  and  backward,  great  appréhensions  were  en- 
tertained  as  to  the  Hay  crops  ;  but*  when  the  génial  rains  fell»  a  more 
sudden  and  capid  growth  was  never  observed  ;  and  the  Hay,  which 
is  above  an  average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality»  ts  inostly  eut 
down,  and  a  great  proportion  well  saved  and  stacked.  At  the  be- 
gtnning  of  ilay  harvest,  we  had  rainy  weather  ;  but  of  late  it  has 
been  more  favourable;  of  course»  much  property  and  expense  of  li< 
bour  hâve  been  saved. 

During  the  quarter  I  observe  no  variation  in  the  price  of  Live- 
stock  worth  quoting.  At  one  period  our  Com-markets  continued  to 
rise  very  rapidly;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  Wheat  reached  to 
from  ISs.  to  19s.  per  bushel  ;  but,  ever  since  that  timey  the  dépression 
has  been  as  sudden  and  regular  as  the  advance  was  rapid.  I  belîeve 
that  most  of  the  farmers  were  nearly  ennpty-handed  before  the  œarkets 
reached  their  acmè  ;  but  a  few  of  my  acquaintance  who  then  spumed 
the  ofTer  of  18s.  per  bushel,  would  now  find  difficulty  in  obtaining 
xnorc  than  12s.  8o  few  transactions  being  eifected,  it  is  difficult  to 
quote  the  présent  priées.  I  might  perhaps  state  from  10s.  to  12s. 
per  bushel  for  Wheat,  as  the  price  of  the  day,  and  other  Coms  in 
proportion  ;  but  I  believe  our  rates  correspond  nuich  with  the  Lon- 
don  priées. — Butcher-meat  is  from  6d.  to  7^d.  per  lib.  For  a  con- 
sidérable time  past,  Butter  has  sold  at  11  d.  per  lib.  The  wagesof 
labour  are  rather  lower  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year; 
and  the  lab'^unng  poor  much  distresscd,  but,  upon  the  whole,  pretty 
resigned.  The  poor's  rates  arecontinuing  to  increase,  while  the  con- 
tributors  are  less  able  to  support  them.  I  aro  not  sensible  of  any  al- 
tération in  the  value  of  land.  There  are  many  farms  to  be  let,  and 
many  tenants  applying. — 27//^  Jidj^> 

Lciier  ftom  the  Nci<:hôourhorHi  of  Lancaster,  Jidy  29/A. 

For  two  nionths  past,  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  procced  In  hlâ 
opérations  in  a  manncr  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  wbhes  ;  he  bas 
not  been  incommodcd  by  either  too  much  wet  or  drought  ;  but  has 
bad  sufficient  of  both  to  render  his  fallows  friable,  and  at  the  same 
time  kill  the  weeds.  The  weather  has  been  most  congenial  to 
Graf:s,  Corn,  Turnips,  &c.  The  latter  crops  are  generally  in  a 
iourishing  •condition  ;  and  tliose  fields  so  desperatcly  infested  with 
Û\c  gruhf  arc  wonderfully  iroproved  :  Yct  it  is  impossible  they  can 
producc  a  good  crop  ;  they  are  yet  thin,  and  though  of  a  good  co- 
lour,  will  be  late.  About  20  acres  of  thin  description  were  sold  by 
auction,  a  few  day  s  since,  odjoining  my  far  m,  ivhîch  avcraged  about 
IL  10s.  per  acre  !  Wheat  is  very  promising;  and  if  the  weather  be- 
^cme  dry  and  warm,  wiil  turn  out  a  good  crop,  having  a  good  long 
ear,  well  set  ;  but  it  is  in  a  precarious  situation,  as  it  is  now  raining 
-ery  fast,  and  appcars  likely  to  continue  wet  :  If  it  should  be  much 
'lore,  it  will  prevent  the  Wheat  from  coming  to  perfect  maturity. 
'icao°  are  very  thin,  and  full  of  wceils  ;  owing  to  bad  sted  beiug 
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iised,  they  arc  expected  to  bc  a  bad  crop.     The  blossom  wliich  was 
mut  during  the  very  hot  weather,  proves  abortivc  ;  tliereforc,  thut 

Eirt  of  the  stalk  which  ought  to  be  fhe  most  fruitful,  will  hâve  oo 
eans  on  it  :  since  thcn,  the  blossoms  above  hâve  set,  but  they  wili 
bc  too  latc.  liay  time  commcnccd  about  a  fortniglit  since  ;  it  bas 
been  rather  uncertaîn,  haviog  a  fcw  wet  days  in  each  week,  and  the 
uercury  up  and  down  vcry  frequently,  with  appearances  of  rain  in 
the  clouds  ;  yet  it  bas  not  sufFered  much,  as  some  days  were  uncom- 
monly  fine.  The  crops  are  light,  owing  to  tlie  length  of  dry,  cold 
veather,  in  spring.  Aprii  and  May  were  uncommonly  dry  and 
cold  :  many,  on  clay  land,  were  prevented  sowing  Oats  till  the  mîd- 
die  of  tlie  latter  month.  Cattle  and  Shecp  were  alraost  starved  for 
want  of  Grass  ;  and  never  was  rain  more  anxiously  wished  for  ;  so 
inuch  80,  that  some  fanners  on  dry  laxid  got  the  wish  so  impreased 
on  their  hearts,  that  the  sound  of  rain  will  strike  them  with  plea- 
aure,  for  many  months  to  corne»  tliough  not  wanted. 

Pastures  bave  improved  very  much  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  food 
for  Cattle  at  présent  ;  but  they  are  only  just  recovering  from  last 
season's  dreadful  starvation.  Fat  Cattle  are  in  demanda  at  6d.  to  7d, 
per  lib.  and  sink  ;  Sheep  6d.  to  G^d.  ;  Lean  are  sold  rather  better 
tban  of  late — improved  perhaps  158.  or  20s.  per  hcad  ;  which  your 
readers  will  consider  an  amazing  advance,  when  they  arc  infornied 
thaty  at  the  fair  this  month,  at  Lancaster,  3  years  old  Oxen,  in 
good  condition,  of  the  long  horned  breed,  sold  for  unJer  U.  each  ; 
two  and  three  years  old  Heifcrs,  of  the  same  breed,  for  4/.  and  .5/» 
The  produce  of  Cattle  is  low,  though  not  in  the  ssme  proportion. 
Cheese  40s.  to  608.  per  cwt;  -Biitter  9d.  to  lld.  per  18  oz. 

Our  grain  markets  dcclined  very  rapidly  till  the  last  markct  da}', 
vrhen  they  took  a  turn,  and  advanced  2s.  or  S»,  a  load  for  Wheat 
and  Mea).  Wheat  is  at  ail  prices,  from  6^.  to  12c;.  Oats  5i?.;  Po- 
tatoes  4s.  to  5s.  per  Winchester  ;  Oatmenl  60s.  to  63?.  per  load  of 
240  lîb.  ;  Leicester  Wool  14d.,  and  coarse  Wool  9d.  to  lOd»  Wages 
continue  nearly  the  same  ;  and,  if  you  employ  a  tradesman  of  any 
description,  he  charges  what  he  used  to  do  a  few  years  ago.  Pau- 
pers  are  on  the  increase  ;  Poor-rates  high  :  But  it  is  now  dîstressing 
to  say  any  thing  s  bout  them,  as  the  Lcgislature  seem  determined  to 
let  this  cvil  cure  itsclf,  by  makîng  those  pay  till  they  bave  nothing 
left  to  pay  with.  The  assessed  ta^es  are  also  most  unjust  for  the 
farmer,  so  far  as  regards  bis  working  hor«es.  Why  not  fax  the  tools 
of  other  trades  ?  We  are  getting  conBrmod  in  the  btrlîef  hj.Te,  that 
farming  is  a  desperate  bad  business,  and  that  nobody  will  follow  it 
that  can  help  it.  It  is  said  ip  reply,  that  other  businesses  are  bad 
too  ;  but  we  see  more  pains  taken  to  bolster  up  and  improve  them 
than  ours.  But  we  know  the  evil  will  work  its  own  cnrc  in  a  few 
years;  this,  of  course,  will  make  us  content  and  happy! 

F,  iS.  llïcre  is  very  littlc  grain  in  the  hnnds  of  lîie  fjraisr,  anJ 
landlords  complain  hcavily  of  not  getting  their  renti. 
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Lefferjrom  Liverpooh  95th  Jvly. 

Tv  ccmseqiience  of  a  very  cxtraordinary  change  in  the  weather 
about  the  nûddle  of  Junc,  which»  with  very  few  exceptionB,  his 
eontinuod  remarkably  fine  ever  eince,  we  hâve  had  one  of  the  most 
Buddcn  and  great  declcnsîons  we  almost  ever  recollect — fully  50v. 
pcr  quarter  on  Whcats  in  the  London  niarket,  and  neaHy  a  propor- 
tionate  fall  in  the  priées  of  other  articles.  The  declension  hère  haï 
hctn  equally  great,  and  aiso  in  most  other  markets  ;  and  as  we  con* 
finue  to  liave  very  large  supplies,  particularly  of  American  Fleur, 
)C  îs  impossible  to  say  when  tliis  evil  will  stop,  should  the  weather 
continue  as  favourablc  as  it  now  is  until  the  harvest  is  complétée. 
However,  a  change  in  the  weather  might  very  soon  produce  a  woo" 
derful  altération,  and  prevent  those  dreadful  losses  whicb»  under 
présent  circum.stancci,  the  importers  must  Ku£Fer. 

We  hâve  ail  along  conf^idered  last  year's  crop  underrated  ;  for, 
althougli  very  bad  in  quality,  it  would  now  appear  there  bas  beea 
a  greater  quant ity  than  was  gênerai ly  supposed,  as  it  keeps  coming 
in  from  ail  quarters  to  the  différent  markcts  in  as  grcat  quantities  ai 
at  any  tinie  throughout  the  season. 

TIh;  immense  feupplies  of  American  Flour  which  we  bave  had  for 
a  length  of  timc  back,  compietely  ruin  the  saie  of  Wheat,  and  indeed 
most  other  articles,  having  Httle  or  no  demand  for  any  tliing  else  ; 
atid,  of  late,  considérable  quantities  of  it  bave  become  partialiy  aour, 
and  must  be  sold.  We  certainly,  hovyever,  continue  to  hâve  a  fair 
demand  ;  but  prices  are  fully  25  per  cent,  lower  than  they  once 
were,  and  still  daily  looking  down.  The  quantity  in  the  market  !• 
estimated  at  about  150,000  barrcls.  We  cannnt,  however,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  mention  the  quantities  of  other  articles.  The 
quantity  of  Whcats  is  large.  It  is  very  probable  the  ports  will  chut 
in  November. 

W^e  refer  you  to  the  annexed  Import  List,  and  Priées  Current  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  American  Flour»  are  oom* 
pletcly  noifiinal. 

Liverpooi  PrictSy  Ttiesdny^  22dJuly  1817. 

M«lt,  per  36  quarts. 
Englisb,    -      113.    -    12s.    Fine  to  15a.  éd. 

Oats,  per  45  lib. 
English,  5s.  OcL  -  5s.  6d.  Fine,  5s.  8d.  -  5s.  lOd. 
Scutch,    4s.  6d.  •  4s.  9iL   —   5s.  Od.  ••  5s.  6d. 
Irisb,      4s.Od.-4H.Gd.    —   5H.0d.-5s.  3dL 

KngHsh, 
Scotdi, 
Irish,    - 

American  Flour,  per  bsrrel  of  196  lib. 
Fhilsdelphla,  superfine,  54s.    -    5Cs.    -   SSK 
New  Yoik,      ...     55s.    -    54s.   -   56s. 
Haltimore,       -    -     -    5Chi.    -    5as.   r   541. 
Sour, 4c?9,    "    40s.   *    4i<^ 


UTiest,  pcr  70  lib. 
^isli,   -     10s.  Od.  -  ll!i.0d.    Fine,  12s.  Od. 
Very  fine  to    -     14s. 
itzîc,  &f.  12s.()d.  -  13s.0d.      —      13s.  6d. 

V  .rv  fino  to       -       15s.  6d. 

'^-  7s.  6d.-     «s.Od.      —       9s.  Cd. 

<ne  tu     -     10s.  6d. 

7s.  Od.  .     7».6d.      —        8s.  Od. 
\«;*j  jno  to    -     Rs.  9d. 

Barli7,  pcr  60  lib. 
^ish,  6s.  Od.  -  6s.  6d.  fine  7s,  stry  fine  7s.  6d. 
lî»^'^    6s.  Od.  -  6s.  6iL  —  7s.       —        7s.  3d. 

c^     's.  6*d.  -  r>^  <;a.  —  es.     —     6*.  éd. 

H<rans  per  quartvr. 
:<»..a  *;6s.  i)d.  -  60s.  Od.  Fine  to  688.  Od. 

"^  ^6s.0d.  -  40s.  Od        —       44s.  Oïl. 

j.;;^   ^         T««:  <,i^  AC\^  Od. 


Oatmeal, 

per  240  lib. 

50s.      - 

52s.      Fine, 

54ft. 

46s.      - 

48s.        — 

50s. 

4L>s.      - 

44s.        — 

4Q% 
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l'MFÔKTATidvso^GRAiii  tnto  ikt  PoRT  or  LiVKRt>ooi.,  from  tke  2! 
af  Apriî,  IS17,  tmtU  Ihe  S3d  ofJiJj/,  1U17,  iWuflve. 
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Nor/blk  Qtiarterly  Report. 
At  the  end  of  May  lliere  was  every  anpearance  of  a  wU  summer, 
énd  conset^uently  «  Ute  liarvett  ;  In  a  few  wecks,  honever,  a  grent 
change  toute  place,  and  sorue  excestively  hot  weatherin  the  eucceed- 
ing  monih  brought  the  Corng  more  forward  in  one  week,  than,  pre. 
TÎ0U3  ta  thaï,  their  progrei^s  had  been  fur  montha.  Ncver,  perhapi, 
waa  there  knoirn  m  grcat  an  altcration  in  »o  short  a  lime,  llte 
Wheats,  which  (u  I  observed  in  my  laat  Report)  were  almost  uni- 
versally  a  thin  weak  plant,  non  began  to  branch  out  i  and  at  the  eod 
of  June  presented  a  niaterially  différent  appearance.  Spring  Conta 
altered  in  like  muiner  ;  nnd  I  liave  now  the  sati«raction  of  statîag, 
that  the  gênerai  face  of  tbe  country  is  exrreoiely  good.  WTieUa  are 
getting  rapidiy  forward,  and  faarvetit  will  in  many  instances  begta  in 
n  inoMh  iT  Bve  weeks  from  thts  time.  We  are  ail  rery  bmy  wilh 
OUT  Hay.  'l'iie  crnps  are  not,  pcrhaps,  on  higb  dry  lands,  lo  great 
a.s  thosc  of  Jas(  yoar  :  but  iliey  are  getting  up  in  far  betler  condi* 
tion.  The  sowing  of  Turnipi  haa  gone  on  under  fuvourable  circura> 
•lances,  and  many  fieldd  of  Kiretled  hâve  dnne  unusually  well  ;  I  lay 
uiimualii/,  becau^e  I  believe  ihcy  are  more  difficult  to  rear  in  tbu 
criunty  than  in  many  oiherc,  from  tlieir  gre^iter  liabîlitj  to  be  takcn  <^ 
by  ihc  flf.  The  practice  of  drilling  them,  according  to  the  Nor- 
thiimberland  system,  U  flowly  spreadin^'.  1  hope  Mr  Coke's  exam* 
pie  will  induce  otherî  to  adopl  a  mc-lhod  so  exccUent,  botb  for  the 
crop  aiid  the  after  munagement  of  the  land.  Never  was  there  a  fincr 
spécimen  of  diilled  Turnipï  th^n  hit  Park-farm  eihibits  ihis  year. 
The  hi>r;e-hoet  are  opon  a  plan  eo  simple  and  lo  eflicacious,  that  th« 
moat  carelets  and  iiiilifferent  mutt  peiceive  the  superiority  of  a  ays- 
lem  to  conducive  to  th«  neatnc»  and  cleanlineis  of  a  farm.  The 
Sheep-ihearing  wat  numerouily  and  respcctably  attended,  heyoïMl  ail 
former  précèdent:  L'pwardi  of  5U0  pertona  ut  down  to  dinaer  ifaft 
Kcond  day. 
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Our  corn  markecs,  vhich,  till  lately,  were  getting  alarmingly  High, 
are  now  xnuch  lowcr.  Wheats,  whîch  at  one  time  were  worth  74i9 
are  now  not  worth  more  than  5Gs.  per  coomb  (four  Winchester  bmh- 
eU)  ;  Barley  20s.  ;  other  Grain  in  proportion.  The  Wool  marketi 
are  duil  ;  good  half-bred  Leicester  fleeces  fetch  from  SSs.  to  40s.  per 
tud.     Fine  Wools  are  a  Itttle  higher,  but  not  în  proportion. — 13.  Jil^ 

Norihumôeriand  Qiiarterly  Report • 

In  the  end  of  Âpri],  and  to  the  12th  of  May,  the  veatfaer  vas 
dry,  culd  and  frosty,  during  which  period  végétation  made  littfe 
progress.  On  the  12th  and  15th  we  had  fine  rains,  which  were  pv« 
ticularly  bénéficiai  to  Grasses,  Oats  and  Barley.  The  remainder  of 
the  month  was  very  variable,  mostly  coid,  and  at  intervais  with  a 
kuHicient  quantity  of  rain.  The  whole  of  Jiine  was  fresh,  fine  and 
mostly  warm  ; — the  third  week  very  liot  ; — on  the  13th  much  raîn. 
On  the  28th  and  SOth  of  June,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  Jaly, 
there  were  several  falls  of  rain,  which  kept  the  soil  in  a  proper  de- 
grée  of  moisture,  and,  with  accompanying  warmtb,  greatly  benefit- 
vd  the  Corn  crops,  and  produced  abundant  crops  of  Grass,  especial- 
ly  on  old  meadows  and  pastures. 

Tunûps  were  ne  ver  sown  in  a  more  favourable  state  of  the  khIi 
nor  vegetated  sooner,  nor  ever  looked  more  healthy  or  promising; 
but,  within  the  last  ten  days,  they  hâve  been  attacked  in  manyplam 
by  thegrub,  and  great  numbers  of  plants  are  daily  dying  off.  Shonld 
this  continue  a  little  longer,  the  loss  will  be  of  serions  conséquence. 
The  Wlieat  crop  is  in  gênerai  very  promising  ;— the  bloomin^  season 
has  been  favcurable  ;  and,  what  I  hâve  examined,  bas  escaped  tfae 
yellow  maggot  ;  but  there  is  yet  danger  from  the  led-gum  and  fnn- 
gnsed  straw.  Oats  and  Barltif  are  mostly  thin  crops,  especially  the 
former,  upon  strong  soils.  The  Red  Clover  being  injured  by  frosts» 
the  Hay  crops  of  it  are  thin,  and  later  than  usual  by  «t  Icast  s 
fortnîght.     On  old  moadows,  the  Hay  crop  is  abundant. 

The  markcts  for  Live  Stock  havc  lately  improved  a  little;  but 
priées  arc  still  low.  At  Yetliolm  fnir,  Long-wooiied  Lambt  were 
.«^old  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  hcad  ;  and  Cheviot  Lambs  from  9ft*  9d.  to 
Ts.  6d.  At  Morpeth  Mnrket,  Fat  Cattie  are  from  68.  to  68.  9d.  per 
stoiie  of  11*  Hb.  sinking  olliil  :  and  Siicep  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lîb. 

Wool  is  sold  at  bctter  priées  than  last  year  ;  long  Wool  being 
from  27"^.  to  2Ss.  per  stone  of  2-l«  lib.;   and  Cheviot  from  2te.  tu 

For  the  îast  thrce  or  four  weeks,  there  has  been  a  perfect  stagniH 
tlon  in  the  Corn  iMaikets,  both  faetors  and  millers  having  declined 

purchasinjj,  except  at  very  rcduced  prices. 31*^  Juli/. 

/..'  'irrfhmi  the  Ea\'t  Ridhg  of  YorhsInrCf  2'Uh  July* 

If  I  eould  addrcss  y  ou  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  my  letters  would  be 

intcrestin^î — niy  eorrcspondence  would  be  regular,  bccause  it  would 

;^ive  me  pleasure  to  détail  tîie  improvcments  ihat  were  carrying  for- 

*'\\t^  m  a  district  I  used  to  be  proud  of  being  a  native  of.     But,  as 

•  ;..^.  p. .,.  .y.,.^     ,^.^^_jj  „„ly  t-xhibit  an  univcrsai  sccnc  of  distress  azxl 
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isery  which  surrounds  me  on  ail  sides.  Whcther  I  look  to  the 
tiâed  proprietor,  the  tenant  or  the  labourer,  I  behold  but  toœ 
riking  marks  of  the  change  thi|t  everywhere  prevails.  The  sa* 
ifices  of  the  former,  great  as  they  hâve  becn,  and  generously  as 
.ey  liave  been  complicd  with,  hâve  not  been  ablie  to  prevent  the 
lin  of  the  tenant  ;  and»  of  course,  Uibourcrs  are  unable  to  procure 
ork  for  the  maintenance  of  theîr  families.  At  such  a  perrodi  im* 
rovements  must  be  small,  and  cultivatîon  in  gênerai  upon  the  de- 
ine.  Had  I  addressed  you»  however»  on  the  publication  of  your 
ât  Number»  I  should  hâve  exprcssed  a  hope  of  a  graduai»  thougb 
ut  small  amendment.  The  décline  of  the  markets  the  last  month^ 
as  annihilated  that  hope  ;  and  the  prospect  is  as  gloomy  as  before. 

Some  time  ago  I  stated  to  yoo,  that  the  system  of  clay-buming  had 
een  introduccd  hère  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  Vavasour,  and  that  it 
ras  likely  to  prove  of  considérable  benefit.  I  return  to  the  subject 
rith  eagemess».  because  I  think  it  worthj  of  the  most  extensive  cir- 
ulation  ;  and  it  gives  me  pieasure  to  say»  that  it  lias  not  only  been 
ince  practised  regularly  by  Sir  Henry  Vavasour  with  considérable  suc- 
:es8,  but  that  the  improvement  he  Introduced  bas  been  greatly  no- 
îced,  and  is  now  becoming  gênerai.  At  first»  ii  was  considered  ap* 
)licable  only  to  strong  clay  land  ;  it  is  now  found,  that,  to  buro  la 
he  same  manner  the  accumulated  soîl  from  the  head  lands,  the  banks 
brmed  by  the  excavation  of  ditches  or  ponds»  and  which  may  be 
irocured  from  the  high  roads»  or  the  Wolds»  ts  no  less  advantage- 
lus  when  applied  to  the  Turnip  land  in  that  district.  As  the  situa* 
ion  of  the  Wolds  is  extremely  elevated,  and  distant  from  watercar- 
iage,  it  bas  always  been  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  disco* 
rer  any  means  of  increasing  a  stock  of,  or  forming  a  substitute  for^ 
nanure.  Ii  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  the  advantage  of  the  sys* 
em  introduced  sa  spiritedly  by  Sir  Henry  in  bis  owd  neighbour^ 
lood»  w4Il  not  beconfined  to  it  alone»  buldiffusedgenerally  througb» 
)ut  the  Riding. 

The  seasons  since  November  last»  hâve  been  highiy  favourable 
or  ail  agricultural  opérations*  Growing  crops  of  evcry  ktnd  appcar 
:o  be  in  a  most  âourishing  state»  and  promise  abundance.  The 
Turnip  land»  wherever  the  necessary  attention  bas  becn  paid  to-  it» 
s  clean  ;  /ind  the  plants»  where  got  in  in  due  season^  look  well,  anil 
lave  escaped  the  ây.  Hay  is  backward»  the  cutting  bcing  retarded 
yy  (he  late  rains  ;  aod  it  is  probable  the  harvest  also  will  be  latcr 
:haii  in  an  average  season»  though  its  appearance  now  is  about  four- 
:cen  days  earjier  than  last  year.  Cattle  and  Shcep  are  in  dcmand» 
:]iough  the  prices  are  low  ;  but  the  sales  are  dull  for  Fat  ^)tock. 
Uorn  of  the  inferior  descriptions  (and  such  only  arc  unhappily  the 
samples  brouclit  to  market  in  thîs  county)  is  almobt  unsalenbîe  ;  and» 
ivhiist  we  see  high  prices  as  the  average  in  the  Gazette»  it  is  a  la- 
nentable  face,  \\vài  the  bulk  of  our  produce  of  Whcat  and  Mcslin  is 
iold  at  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  quarter.  Surely  tl)is  should  lead  us  ta 
;)ctiiion  the  attention  of  rarliament  to  the  iuaccurncy  of  the  rcturns» 
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by  wlûch  the  Importation  of  Grain  is  regulated.  l^at  there  is  t 
Bcaiidalous  ncgiect  in  this  department,  is  well  known  ;  yet  we  8u£Fer 
supinely,  and»  by  that  indifférence,  allow  the  ports  Xo  be  open  to 
Foreigners,  whcn,  even  by  the  letter  of  the  act,  inadéquate  at  it  i« 
at  the  best  for  our  protection,  they  ought  to  be  clpsed.  We  tamelj 
allow  the  returns  to  be  niade  at  often  20  per  cent,  higller  thaû  the 
real  state  of  the  niarkets  ;  and,  were  ail  the  unsaleable  corn  which 
is  this  year  given  to  our  pigs  and  Iiorses,  to  be  taken  inio  the  sc« 
county  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Gazette  is  at  thîi  1 
lime  above  40  per  cent,  higlier  than  the  real  price.  This  evil  is  fur- 
ther  augmented  by  our  owu  folly  in  many  parts  of  the  Riding,  from 
the  cu^tom  of  selling  by  a  meosure  considerably  larger  than  the 
Winchester  bushel,  notwithstanding  ail  the  acts  of  Parliament  thtt 
bave  been  pa^sed  to  prevent  it. 


^«*  A  Constant  Reader  would  be  oblîged,  by  any  farmer  who 
bas  for  a  séries  of  years  been  succcssful  in  raising  lied  Clover, 
communicating  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  sowing  tbe  seed  ;  and 
whetlier  it  ought  to  be  sown  with  the  grain  in  the  spring,  or  after  it 
is  in  braird  ;  and  why  the  hoad-ridge  oï  tlie  fîeld  which  ia  much 
csarted  upon»  always  produces  the  best  crop  of  Clover. 

We  regret  exccedingly,  at  a  )>criod  of  the  year  when  a  correct 
Report  of  the  State  of  the  Crops  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  is  of 
such  gênerai  interest,  that  we  hâve  not  heard  from  several  of  our 
Corrcspondents  in  tinie  for  this  Numbcr.  To  prevent  the  récurrence 
of  any  mistake  regarding  tlie  times  of  publication,  we  beg  leave  to 
announce»  that  we  shalî  invariably  publish,  in  future»  on  tbe  fini 
Monday  of  February,  May,  August,  and  Noveniber  ;  and  request 
that  the  Reports  may  be  forwarded  in  the  last  week  of  tbe  mondi 
prcceding  thèse  periods  rcspectivcly. 


Ko.  LXXIL  'xill  be  puLUshed  on  thejint  Monday  qf  'Stmmher* 


1}   jyHh'^n,  jtrintcr,  Edinburgh, 
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On  ihe  Sioring  nf  British  Orain  when  Cheap  and  Pleniifuï:  and 
un  the  Best  and  Simpkd  Mode  of  Preserving  Grain. 

AKRw  bnilding  for  stôring  and  sellbft  victual  was  erccted 
8ome  years  ago  by  the  ordefBof  a  nobleman,  whose  habits 
of  benevolence  inclin^d  him  to  be  at  this  expense  for  the  benefic 
of  a  village  that  he  had  long  and  kindly  patronized.  It  was 
ready  in  tne  year  1815  ;  and  the  crop  of  that  season  was  most 
abondant^  and  of  the  finest  qnality^  The  &rmer8  could  not  seli 
their  corn  ;  and  as  they  hod  not  the  means  of  preserving,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  part  with  their  grain^  it  was  freeiy  us- 
ed  in  feeding  live-stock  i  and  what  could  be  sold,  was  disposed 
of  at  verv  low  priées.  Every  one  in  that  part  of  the  country 
thought  It  the  best  opportunity  that  could  occur^  for  storing  the 
new  building  wiih  grain  and  meal.  It  could  hâve  been  done  at 
a  rate  so  low  as  to  predûde  any  tisk  of  loss,  and  to  offer  a  con- 
sidérable prospect  of  garn.  The  farmers  would  hâve  been  ac- 
coromodated  by  such  a  market  i  and  the  supply  would  hâve 
served  the  village  a  long  time,  on  easy  terms,  and  without  ha* 
zard  or  alarm. 

AH  this  mîght  perhaps  bave  been  done,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  those  concerned  to  ensure  the  préservation  of  the  vie- 
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tuai  till  it  should  corne  into  demaod  :  but  how  to  do  tliis  wat 
unknown  ;  and»  of  course,  there  was  no  supply  stored.  A  grat 
waste  occurred  in  the  victual  of  the  district  ;— the  tumen  had 
no  proper  market  for  tbeir  surplus  gram  ;— and  when  the  bid 
and  unproductive  crop  of  1816  cameto  be  used»  tbe  inhalntiiU» 
were  reduced  to  extrême  distress — tbe  farmers  could  net  siipplj 
them — and  the  gênerai  recourse  was  to  sea-ports  for  grain  inn 
ported  chiefly  from  Russia.  £ven  tbis  remote  and  dear-boii|^ 
Eupply  was  very  sparingly  to  be  bad  ;  and  not  untit  tbe  coBDtiy 
had  suffered  much  from  scarcity,  after  being  agitated  by  appre» 
hensions  of  famine,  threatened  witb  internai  convulsions,  andei- 
ceedingly  drained  of  the  little  money  that  circulated  within  it 

Tbis  is  a  case  taken  correcdv  from  fact  ;  and  it  very  strongly 
illustrâtes  tbe  state  of  Great  éritain  and  Ireland,  at  the  same- 
periods  of  time.  The  surplus  grain  of  a  yery  fine  season  is  not 
prescrved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  there  is  not  a  brisk  foreiga 
market  for  it  ; — but  it  goes  to  waste,  or  almojst  for  nothing  :— ^ 
And  then  cornes  the  season  of  emergency — pregnant  with  hard- 
ships,  full  of  alarm — draining  the  kingdom,  and  ahaost  con- 
vulsing  ir. 

There  is  no  propriety,  certainly,  in  cramping  British  manu* 
facture  by  any  laws  in  favour  of  agriculture  ;  for  thèse  great 
sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  are  not  opposed  ia 
their  sevcral  interests  to  each  other.  It  is  not  necessgry  to  pro- 
hibit  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  which  bas  been  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  for  sème  weeks  pasit  for  the  subsistence  of  our  popuki-  - 
tion.  But  who  wiil  venture  to  deny  that  our  own  crop  1815 
might  bave  covered  tlie  defects  of  tne  succeeding  crop,  if  thê 
surplus  had  been  judiciously  stored  at  home  ?  £vcn  this  mea* 
fcure  might  not  bave  been  proper,  if  there  had  been  a  demanj 
for  that  surplus  fronr  abroad  ;  but  in  absence  of  ail  demand  for 
it,  abroad  or  at  home,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that,  if  that 
surplus  could  bave  been  prcserved  from  waste  and  damage,  it 
would  bave  been  a  wise  and  most  important  measure.  Perhap» 
it  would  bave  prevented  a  great  part,  if  not  ail  of  the  unusual 
distresses,  alarms  and  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the  defects  in 
the  crop  1816. 

What  bas  thus  occurred  in  two  scasons,  and  to  snch  an  es- 
tent, iiiay  instruct  us  for  the  future.  It  may  show  the  wise  and 
necessary  policy  of  storing  our  own  surplus  corn,  in  case  there 
is  not  a  market  for  it  ;  anu  we  may  learn  from  Russia,  not  only 
that  such  a  mea^ure  is  important,  but  also  that  it  is  practicablcy 
and  that  it  may  bc  accomplîshed  by  simple  mcans. 

The  British  farmer,  aud  pcrhaps  also  the  landholder,  may 
'Ptcsi*  the  sciious  prcliminary  objeciion,  that  the  price  of  their 
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som  cannot  be  wanted,  and  tliat  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
thèse  clatses  to  wait  a  better  demand  and  higher  prîce.  The 
public  may  aiso  bc  alarmcd  at  the  îdea  of  storing  up  the  corn  of 
ihe  country,  instcad  of  solling  it  olI  off  at  such  prices  as  it  may 
bappen  to  bring.  Thèse  objections,  though  specious,  are  of  no 
real  wcight.  I^t  tlie  farmer  and  landholder  follow  the  system 
bf  preserviog  and  storing  their  corn,  only  in  so  far  as  to  promote 
their  several  intercsts,  by  the  prévention  of  waste  and  loss  :  The 
public  may  be  assured  of  their  interest  in  that  System,  which 
would  certainly  hâve  a  powcrful  eifect  in  preventing  scarcity, 
witb  ils  natural  attcudants,  dearth,  alarm,  and  distress;  and, 
by  giving  a  sténdy  encouragement  to  the  British  farmer,  would 
enable  him  to  raise  abundant  supplies* 

With  respect  to  the  Govornnient,  it  seems  liecessary  only  to 
mention  how  extremely  diificult  it  has  been,  with  every  libéral 
view  on  their  part  towards  tlie  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  scar- 
dity,  and  with  ail  their  authority  and  influence,  augmented  on 
purpose  by  rew  statutes,  to  préserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  The  unitcd  effccts  of  scarcity  and  of  alarm  are  cer- 
tainly formidable,  and  may  he  so  mixed  up  with  other  causes  of 
pressure,  arising  from  stagnation  of  commerce  or  manufactures-^ 
and  so  blown  up  by  mcans  of  préjudice  or  passion,  as  very  se* 
riously  to  endanger  the  internai  peace  of  the  country. 

And  though-  thèse  most  important  considérations  had  no  ex- 
istence, it  would  stiil  be  a-  matter  deserving  of  considération, 
that,  by  storing  our  own  surplus  grain,  when  there  is  no  ade< 
quate  price  for  it  at  home  or  abroad,  the  British  farmer  would 
always  bave  encouragement,  and  would  naturally  raise  a  steady 
and  increasing  supply  ;  while  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices 
[regulated  inueed,  and  moderatcd  by  that  system)  would  be 
divided  among  those  who  had  taken  the  risk  oF  storing  and  pre« 
servi ng  it  on  ihcmscives,  the  kingdom  would  see  their  supplies 
laid  up  at  home,  and  be  saved  from  alarms  ;  and  the  ruinous 
jrain  of  our  trcasure  to  foreign  nations,  and  conséquent  injury 
îustained  in  our  exchanges  with  them,  would  be  prevented. 

It  has  been  l-ashly  said,  that  Great  Britain  cannot  raise  corn 
'ov  exportation.  Tiie  fact  is,  that,  for  a  long  period  of  timc, 
>he  did  actually  continue  to  export  ;  and  the  most  compétent 
udges  are  still  of  opinion,  that  the  soi!  of  Britain,  byjudrrious 
aws,  and  the  application  of  skill  and  labour,  is  capable  of  pro-* 
iucirg  a  great  dcal  more  than  is  necessarv  for  internai  con^ 
umption.  Inciccd,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  her  cxtensivc 
b'astes,  and  not  to  see  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  the  question 
ère  is  not  nbout  export  ;  but,  whcther  it  be  the  interest  and 
olicy  of  Britain  to  employ  her  mean^  a^d  resources  for  ausi^er'* 
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ing  her  own  demands  ?    And  it  is  not  believed  tbat  sny  doobt     , 
can  be  entertained  on  this  point,  by  such  as  hâve  duly  toùméa»  1 
ed  and  uuderstood  it.  ^  ^  1  • 

Supposing  a  simple  mode  of  preservîng  British  corn  lo  be  «-  1 , 
neraliy  understood,  it  would  remain  to  be  settled»  wbetherlM  1 
farmcr  should  himself  store  any  surplus  of  a  cheap  and  plentiU  I . 
crop  ? — or,  whether  his  landholder  should  accept  a  portion  of  |  \ 
grain  us  rent  of  land»  and  préserve  it  for  future  Bale?-^ir^  j, 
whether  corn-merohants  ought  to  bc  looked  to  for  this  purpoie  7 
—or,  whether  Govemment  might  not  interfère,  by  its  aatho* 
rity  and  it^  aid  ? 

The  answer  to  thèse  qucsirotis  may  dépend,  iti  port»  on  tbe 
relative  interests  of  those  concerned.     An  opulent  farmer  might 
be  able  to  store  his  ^rain  for  the  supply  of  thc  conntnr,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  wanted }  and  if  he  were,  he  wouid  make  sore 
of  that  bentfit  of  higher  priées  which  at  présent  goes  mostly  to 
thé  corn*merchant,  or  the  farmers  of  other  kingdoms.    Land^ 
holders  might  receive  part  of  their  lànd^renis  in  victual,  and 
store  it  up  till  it  should  be  in  request  in  our  own  market  ;  and^ 
nnder  this  arrangement,  they  would  be  sure  of  coming  at  the 
value  of  the  article.     Corn-merchants,  if  enconraged  and  pro- 
tected  from  induit  and  abuse^  might  be  of  great  service  ta  tbe 
country,  in  thus  preserving  the  surplus  grain  of  a  plentifnl  year 
for  sale  against  a  year  of  scarcity  :   But,  in  order  to  rendcr  the 
System  perfect,  it  might  require  the  authority  of  GoTemnent, 
or  perhaps  its  aid  ;  and  in  granting  this  aid|  much  evil  might 
be  preventcd,  and  mnch  good  might  be  donc. 

Perhaps  the  cbief  things  wanted  for  the  pnrposea  of^nch  an 
important  system,  are,  steady  protecting  laws,  eflèctually  pro- 
hibiting  ail  interruption,  ail  mobbing  and  personal  abuse,  and 
a  simple  and  certain  mode  of  preserving  British  corn,  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  on  large  and  numerovs  gra^ 
naries.  The  former  of  these^  vis.  steady  protecting  hiws,  are 
the  prdper  considération  of  the  Législature  and  tbe  Magistracy. 
The  latter  €)bject  falls  now  to  be  more  particularly  conudered, 
which  is  one  important  end  of  this  communication. 

The  mode  of  preserving  thrashed  corn,  by  the  simple  process 
of  kiln^drying,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  cannot  be  carried  estent 
sivcly  into  practice  without  corresponding  granaries^  and  in 
bad  seasons,  the  crop  may  be  lost  bef<ire  the  oom  can  bc  aepa- 
rated  from  the  straw }  and  the  straw  may  be  spoiled  after  sépa- 
ration, if  not  properly  dricd  before. 
.  The  Russian  plan  is  to  kiln-dry  corn  in  the  straw,— by  wbicb 
process  the  grain  and  straw  are  equally  preservedi   and   the 
whole  may  afterwards  be  kept  in  stacks,  for  any  convenieni 
«tuf^h  rii    îme,  without  the  expense  of  buildingsi  or  the  risk  at 
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lo88.  Necessity  appears  to  hâve  snggested  this  plan,  and  it  has 
been  carried  into  very  extensive  practice,  and  accompanied  wîth 
complète  and  remarkable  success,  Ic  may  be  frenerally  stated, 
in  the  words  of  a  gentieman,  to  whom  the  public  is  chiefly  in- 
debted  for  this  communication,  who  was  long  and  weil  acquaint- 
cd  widi  Russia, — who  possessed  an  interest  of  great  magnitude 
in  that  empire, — and  is  now  in  possession  of  a  large  estate  in 
this  kingdom.  His  eminent  character  ought  to  stamp  the  use- 
fui  communication  that  he  has  very  handsomely  and  voluntarilv 
given,  wîth  due  crédit  ;  and  its  own  importance,  togetber  witn 
its  respectable  author's  intentions,  in  giving  it  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage,  ought  to  secure  attention  to  ÎL 

*  Kiln^drying  in  the  straw  has  been  found  necessar^,  and  is 
very  getierally  practised  through  ail  Russia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
land  and  Lithuania, — being  the  last  opération  of  harvest  for 
preserving  ail  kinds  of  coms,  peas,  beans,  and  buckwheat* 
They  are  dried  in  the  fields  as  much  as  can  be  s  but,  when 
brought  home,  they  are  kilui-dried,  and  are  tben  ready  to  be 
either  thrashed  out  immediately,  or  put  up  in  barns,  witbout 
any  danger  of  either  #orn  or  straw  becoming  musty  or  rotting. 
The  coiQmon  practice  of  the  boors  is,  during  winter,  to  thraui 
out  by  durées,  as  in  this  country,  their  oats  and  barley,  in  or- 
der  tp  bay^  straw  fresb  fiur  their  cattle,  such  straw  being  theic 
only  provend^r. 

'  Kiuirdryîng  by  no  neana  prevents  the  germinatioii  of  the 
grain  (wh^  used  for  seed),  while  it  not  only  préserves  the 
grain  and  straw,  but  improves  their  laste  and  saliibrity.  It 
enables  Russia  to  export  large  quantities  of  rye  and  whcat 
with  iess  risk  of  damage  to  the  grain,  thaii  îa  inourred  by  q- 
tber  nations  ef  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  in  that  empire,  diia  practice  will  beeome  a  most  fertile 
and  permanent  source  of  wealth  and  revenue, — its  importance 
being  generally  seen  at  the  présent  Urne. 
'  Rye  is  most  plentifully  exported  from  Russia  ;  and  in  the 
next  degree  is  wheat.  That  whicb  cornes  from  Ârchangel, 
$t  Petersburgh,  Revel  and  Riga,  is  ail  previousiy  kiln-dried  ; 
and  I  believe  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
comes  from  Koenigsberg.  With  respect  to  Dantzig,  which 
furnisbes  the  superior  Poli^h  Scudomir  wheat,  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty,  but  believe  it  is  dried,  at  least  in  part. 
'  The  wheats  that  are  sent  down  the  Black  Sea  must  also  be 
kiln-dried, — ail  but  one  kind,  the  Albanese  or  Albanian,  a 
variety  of  summer  wheat  lately  much  cultivated,  and  which 
acquires  upon  the  ground,  in  southem  latitudes,  maturity  and 
5  solidi^  enpugh  to  bear  exportation.    The  other  variettea  oC 
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^  wheBt  must  be  kiln-dried.  I  bave  been  mformed»  indMlj 
^  that  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  Uknûne,  '  tirheré  th^  hfl 

*  little  wood,  they  burn,  for  this  purposeï  as  well  as'Ibr'fliÉqr 
'  others,  their  wheat  and  rye-straw  ; — the  lands  there 

*  dcep  and  fertile  as  not  to  require  manure.  '  * 
The  followirg  détails  of  the  important  practice  abôvvi 

tîoned,  and  of  the  simple  mcans  employed  so  extensivety  ià  âr^ 
Tying  it  on,  havc  bron  in  substance  furnished  by  John  Cocfanm 
Ësq.  of  Browning's  Lodge,  by  Tunbridge  Wdls,  Kentj— a  gen- 
tleman who  has  long  resided  in  Russia»  and  whose  accurate  ha- 
bits, and  respectable  cbaracter,  place  them  above  ail  doubt. 

Tlie  kiln  in  gênerai  and  established  use  througbout  RassiSi 
for  the  piirpose  of  drying  corn  in  the  straw,  is  heated  commou- 
ly  by  lires  of  wood.  It  is  a  simple  and  cheaply  erected  struc- 
ture (fig.  1.)»  the  walls  8  feet  high,  and  15  fect  square  within: 
At  this  hcight  there  are  two  strong  cross  beams  to  support  the 
amall  timbers  laid  over  them  as  ribs  :  The  corn  stands  in  sheaves 
above  thèse  ribs,  closely  set  up»  the  band  ends  of' the  ahoMilt  "^ 
down,  and  the  corn  or  grain  ends  up  :  the  walls  then  riM  above 
the  iribs  about  .5  or  6  feet  more,  the  kiln  being  closed  bv-a  sim- 
ple cieling  of  cross  joists  at  this  height,  covercd  witb  tnin  turf 
or  divots  :  Any  cheap  and  ordinary  roof  answers  to  cover  the 
w'hole.  The  firc-place  is  constructed  so  as  to  thron^-back  the 
ascciiding  sparks  ;  a  small  porch,  directly  opposite  to  the  fire- 
pl&ce,  prcvents  violent  blasts  of  wind,  and  covers  froni  raio  the 
fuel  and  the  attendant.  About  SOO  sheaves  (25  stooks)  of  corn 
are  dried  at  one  tinie  :  It  is  put  on  of  an  evening,  and  left  on 
the  kiln  through  night,  aftcr  the  wood  has  beeti  bumed  into 
chnrcoal,  and  the  door  above  the  fïre-place  closcd. 

When  the  corn  is  rcmoved  from  the  kiln,  it  is  in  the  faest 
possible  State  for  the  llail  ;  and  one  man,  with  a  common  flaii» 
during  the  light  of  a  Russian  winter  day,  can  thrash  out  a 
wholc  kiln-load  of  25  stooks,  the  labour  being  diminished,  and 
the  produce  incrcascd  by  the  opération  of  drying.  The  corn 
niny  also  be  then  safcly  put  up  in  close  baras,  and  in  any  quan- 
titics  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  comniunly  put  up  in  this  nianner,  the 
straw  ihus  dried  being  used  for  provender  as  the  cattle  require 
it.  The  grain  which  has  been  thus  treatcd  is  also  prepared  for 
.<:crd,  haviiig  been  more  perfectly  preserved  from  any  niustî- 
tici^s  ;  and  it  is  in  the  bcst  condition  for  niaking  into  meal,  èr 
t'or  storing  for  use,  or  for  exportation. 

The  practice  thus  dctailed  from  the  communication9  abovo 

iieniioncd,  cornes  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  recom- 

monded  by  ils  nnqucstionablc  authenticity, — as  well  as  by  its 

iLivcrsal  adoption  ovcr  a  great  cxtcnt  of  country,  nihcrc  use 
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liai  rendere^  y.    It  reqnires  only  to  be  known,  in 

wd^  to  ezplaiii  tue  simple  means  by  whioh  y^e  granaries  of  the 
dorth  are  nipplied  with  grain  in  a  wholesome'State  fit  for  ex* 
porlation»  -and  preserved  for  this  purpose  till  tbe  demand  occur. 

It  may  be  hastily  thought»  that  kilns  for  drying  corn  after 
leparaidon  from  the  atraw  œrjr  be  sufficicnt:  But  the  Britîsh 
Eurmer  will  recollect  the  seasons  1783,  1799|  and  1816  in  par- 
ticular  $  and  he  will  remember  ¥^at  occars,  lésa  or  more,-  in 
ifery  late  and  wet  harvest.  Tlie  oom  stands  long  in  the  sheaf 
on  ue  fiddsy^-exposed  to  rains  and  frosts — thrown  aver  by 
irindsy  or  destroyed  by  die  déprédation  of  birds  and.vermin  ; 
SiBf  by  sprouting  in  the  sheaîi  or  falling  in  conséquence  c^ 
handlttigs  and  otherwise — it  is  reduced  very  much,  in  respect 
both  of  qaality  and  produce  ;  and,  after  aH,  neither  the  grain 
Bor  the  straw  can  be  preserved. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  nse  a  kiln  couM  be  in  thèse 
an&vourable  circumstances,  which  could  only  dry  corn  that  had 
been  first  separated  from  the  straw  ?  But  every  one  must  see 
bow  important  it  would  be  for  the  British  farmer  to  possess  one 
ar  two  of  the  simple  Russian  kilns  for  drying  his  corn  in  the 
itraw. 

By  drying  25  stocks  or  SOO  sheaves  in  12  hours,  and  keep- 
ing  the  kiln  always  going,  the  produce  of  an  acre  might  be  dri- 
ed  in  a  day  ;  ana  a  KÎln  thus  in  constant  use  would  require  both 
less  time  ajid  less  fuel.  The  Russian  kiln  of  only  15  feet  square 
Diight  easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  çontain  far  more  oom  ;  or 
more  than  one  or  two  of  thèse  oseful  buikUngs  mighi  be  erect* 
ed  on  a  farm.  Peat  answers  very  well  for  drying  corn  ;  and 
:harred  pit  coal,  or  minerai  charcoal,  is  best  of  any  sort  of  fuel 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  common  pit  coal  or  wood  might  be  em- 
|>Ioyed.  The  old  British  round  kiln,  according  to  Mr  Cochran, 
oaay  be  adapted  very  simply  for  drying  in  the  straw,  by  raising 
the  walls  to  a  compétent  faeight  (say  5  or  6  feet)  above  the  ribs, 
ind  closing  above  at  this  height  by  a  divot  cieling. 

Supposinç  the  Russian  kiln  erected,  it  might  be  used  for  dry- 
ing various  kinds  of  crop,  such  as  flax  and  grass  seeds,  malt, 
kc.  It  might  even  be  used,  under  particular  circumstances  and 
nanagement,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  wool,  peatSi  or  o- 
Jier  substances.  It  is  very  possible  to  apply  such  a  Duilding  (br 
smoking  of  hams  or  fish  ;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  neat 
îmployed,  and  the  length  of  time,  the  végétative  powers  might 
de  eiUier  preserved  or  destroyed.  Oats  dricd  on  straw  kiJus 
sroduce  the  best  and  sweetest  meal;  and  the  ancient  kiln  of 
Scotland  was  of  great  use  to  the  farmer,  in  the  above  and  in» 
rarious  other  respects* 
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In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  late  eminent  nobleman  erect« 
eA  large  dryinf;  barns  ;  but  few  others  oould  afibrd  thb  ezpeDse; 
and  neiiher  would  such  barns  answer  tbe  purpo^e*  because  the 
air  is  often  damp  within  them.  To  the  Russian  kiln  thereteemi 
to  be  no  great  impediment,  throughout  most  of  the  Weal  High» 
lands  andlsles»  as  timber  and  fuel  might  be  procnred  by  wa- 
ter  ;  and  thus  might  ail  the  maritime  parts  of  that  countrj.be 
rescued  in  a  considérable  degree  from  risk  and  uccertaintjt  on 
the  great  point  of  securing  to  the  inbabitants  the  produce  both 
of  land  and  water. 

To  the  corn  districts  of  Great  Britain  the  system  of  kiln-diy- 
îng,  in  the  straw,  would  be  of  gênerai  and  great  importance i 
and  though  simple  and  cheap  means  are  recommendedf  it  îs 
donc  ou  tbe  best  authority  ;  and  tlie  ends  in  view  are  of  tbe 
highcst  importance  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Reasons  of  Dissent  by  the  Skeriff- Députe  Jrom  the  Repartira 
Committce  of  Commissianers  ff  Supply  for  Lanarkshire^  in  re* 
latiœi  to  the  Procédure  in  Striking  the  Fiars  qf  Grain^  an^ 
fiotificed  at  the  Meeting  on  the  30/7/  qf^  April^  and  theréafiei^ 
rcad  at  an  Adjourncd  Meeting  on  the  khih  of  Juiy  1817. 

The  SheriiF  députe  fèlt  himself  called  upon,  as  announeed  in 
the  meeting  of  the  SOth  of  April  last,  to  express  bis  dissent,  in 
many  particulars,  from  the  lleport  of  the  Comraittee  ;  it  \xv9* 
ing  appearcd  to  him  that  various  all^^tions  in  that  Report,  as 
to  the  measure  in  question  for  last  year,  were  incorrect  ;-^hat 
sundry  of  the  suggestions  thrown  eut  were  unattainable,  ind 
contrary  to  the  existing  iaw  : — and,  although  they  had  not  been 
soy  that  they  would  be  inexpedient,  and  productive  of  coma* 
quences  either  in  thcmselves  unjust,  or  snch  as  the  Committea 
are  not  aware  would  follow.  His  reasons  of  dissent»  accordiag- 
Jy,  are^— 

Irno^  That  there  were  truly  eight  banajide  heritors  upontha 
Inte  inquesty  as  dirccted  by  the  act  of  Sederunt  of  the  2i8t  of 
l^ecember  1723,  and  not  merely  favn,  as  erroneously  stated 
in  the  Report.  There  was  one  gentleman  only  of  small  pro* 
perty,  though  in  cvery  légal  view  an  heritor,  and,  morcover, 
in  the  nomination  of  the  peace.  The  rest  were  farmers,  whom 
the  SheriiF  conceives  were  the  most  proper  persons  to  pst  on 
^ïi  inquest  for  this  object.  The  SherifF  cannot  agrée  to  put  on 
v   liiry  no  hetitor  who  bas  not  100/.  i^cots  valua^rcnt.    t^a 
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ifl  not  entilled  to  make  that  sélection  :«-inany  proper  heritors 
wouU  tbuB  be  excluded. — If  this  duty  is  a  burden,  he  bas  no 
rigfat  to  throw  it  entirely  on  tbe  higher  classes  ;  and  if  it  is  an 
faonourable  distinction,  those  under  that  rate  ougbt  net  to  be 
deprived  of  it.  There  was  another  heritor  cited,  but  he  did 
not  attend  ;  though  the  Sheriff  sees  no  objection  to  citing  20 
or  25,  that  the  certainty  ôf  a  proper  namber  may  be  obtained. 

^dOf  There  are  a  number  of  mistakes  in  the  Report,  as  to 
the  évidence  upon  the  late  inquest  The  Sheriff  bas  been 
pointedly  informed  by  the  Sheriff-clerk,  that  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses  were  named  or  suggested  by  the  clergyman  alluded  to, 
but  the  six  from  the  Middte  ward  :  whereas  it  is  stated  in  the 
Report,  that  the  witnesses  from  the  Lower  ward  were  named 
from  the  same  quarter  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  testimony  of 
thèse  sûr  only,  that  the  fiars  were  struck,  which  is  directiy  in 
the  face  of  the  record  :  And  thou^h  the  Sheriff  disapprovcs  ei- 
ther  of  clergy  or  heritors  suggestmg  witnesses,  and  will  not  in 
future  allow  it,  he  can  state  that  the  list  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  correct  one, — not  as  it  is  said,  *  ail  of  ihem  chosen  from  the 
*  richest  situations,  ' — nor  for  the  *  Upper  ward,  from  the  town 
'  of  Lanark,  ' — but  from  Symington,  Covington,  and  Dunsyre. 
Nor  is  there  any  légal  or  just  objection  to  millers  or  maltsten^ 
who  are,  of  course,  considérable  dealers,  and  therefore  proper 
witnesses.  The«e  inaccurâcies  being  disposed  of,  the  Sheriff 
most  readily  states,  that  he  will  endeavour  to  bring  efen  a 
greater  number  than  eighteen  witnesses  before  the  inquest,  and 
irom  différent  districts  of  the  county  ;  so  that  neither  the  very 
highest  nor  the  lowest  qualities  of  grain  may  unjustly  predomi- 
nate  or  ruie  the  verdict.  He  may  at  the  same  time  observe, 
that  from  there  being  no  fund  for  the  payment  of  witnesses,  tbe 
bringing  forward  a  greater  number  may  not  be  so  easUy  accom- 
pjished  as  the  Committee  seem  to  thiukj  and  so,  in  fkct,  bas 
the  Sheriff  found  it. 

S/io,  The  Committee  hnve  fallen  into  an  obvions  mistake  in 
stating,  that  of  the  eighteen  witnesses  no  more  than  six  swore 
that  the  grain  was  of  the  growth  of  the  county,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year's  crop.  The  averment  is  not  borne  out  by  the  re- 
cord ;  and  the  Sheriff,  upon  the  pointed  information  of  the 
Clerk  to  the  proceedings,  is  enabled  to  state,  that  though,  in 
order  to  abridge  matters,  thèse  incidents  were  not  repeated  and 
written  down  in  ail  the  witnesses'  déclarations,  they  were,  nevcr- 
theless,  deponed  to  by  every  one,  and  particularly  explained  to 
each  witness,  that  his  évidence  was  to  relate  to  the  growth  of 
the  county,  and  to  crop  1816.  This  fact,  according  to  the  Shcn 
rifles  ittformiUioq,  is  well  kqown  to  soine  ot  the  Cammiiiee. 
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4/0,  The  SherifThas  made  most  particular  inquir 
(hat  thc  Committee  are  aiso  in  a  mistakcf  in  statii 
inqucst  took  into  account  the  selling  price  of  oatme 
18th  of  February  last  in  the  market  of  Lanark,  at  t 
they  werc  sitting  in  Court.  No  such  thing  appean 
tord  of  proc^ure:  and  the  pointed  information  he 
ed  from  the  Clerk  to  the  proceedings,  and  from  il 
thc  Jury,  is,  that  the  table  of  fiars  was  made  out  fn 
dence  ut'  the  eighteen  witnesses  alone.  It  is  aIso  m\ 
roneous  in  the  Report  to  state^  that  the  inquiries  < 
related  in  gênerai  to  the  highest  and  lowest,  but  sel 
tniddle  fiars  of  grain  ;.  as  it  is  on  the  face  of  the  ri 
nine  of  the  witnesses  deponcd  to  the  second  sort 
Thc  qumitify  of  the  sales  deponed  to  in  combinatû 
priées^  was  not  taken  into  account.  This  has  nev 
pr'actice  ; — is  not  so  in  Kdinburgh  and  otber  couo 
the  procédure  is  gencrally  accurate;  and  is  nowhi 
cxccpt  in  Haddingtonshirc, — where,  from  the  speci 
which  the  fiars  are  asccrtained,  a  combined  estimate 
turc  has  some  opération  and  efFect.  The  cxpedien 
tice  of  such  a  mcasure,  if  applied  to  this  county,  s 
questionabic  :  For  thougli  it  is  not  said  that  afew  bo 
raised  perhaps  in  a  gardcn,  should  be  admitted  int 
of  cvidcnce,  therc  is  as  littie  doubt  that  JO  or  20  bo 
thc  ordinary  course  of  a^iculturci  would  be  as  satia 
dence  of  price  as  100.  If  this  combination  was  to 
fect  as  cvidenccy  it  would,  it  is  conceivcd,  hâve  an  u 
Thcrc  is  more  good  grain  raised  and  sold  than  bad  $ 
admitting  the  effective  opération  of  quantity  in  coml 
it  would  bcy  with  bigh  price,  an  unduc  prépondérant 
of  high  rate  would  nccessarily  follow.  The  Shérif 
thcrefore,  think  he  cught  to  direct  or  recommend  i 
thc  System  hitherto  foUowed. 

5to^  Thc  Committee  arc  inaccuratc  in  stating  t 

shire  boU  as  onc  peck,  or  ncarly  one-sixteenih  large 

Linlithgow  mcii^ure.     If  they  had  looked  into  SwiiUc 

I  Corn  Dealer,  they  -would  havc  scèn  that  even  as  to 

diillrcncc  is  not  so  much  ;  and  as  to  barlty  and  oatSf 

I  of  most  importance  to  attend  to,  that  the  Lanarl 

j  which  is  used  in  the  Lnwer  and  Middie  wards,  is 

jpcr  cent,  larger  than  the  Linlitligow  measure,  or  aboi 

tieth  part.     The  Uppcr  wiird  boll  is  not  the  same  wi 

lithgow  or  stantlard,  but  is  larger  by  3.225  per  cen 

the  différence  bctwecn  thc  large  Lanarkshire  boll  a 

of  thc  Uppcr  ward;  is  not  quitc  one  per  cenL    Tli 
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pinioD,  that  in  striking  the  fiars  according  to  the  largcr 
or  accustomed  measure^  the  Jury  were  quite  right.  The 
lithgow,  or  standard,  as  it  is  called,  is  net  attended  to  in 
of  the  counties  in  striking  the  fiars,  except  in  that  county. 
ir  accustomed  measures,  according  to  which  tlie  licges  buy 
selly  and  which  alone  fall  under  the  knowleclge  of  the  wic- 
es,  are  uniformly  rcgarded  in  establishing  the  fiar  price. 
y  were  also,  in  his  opinion,  right  in  affixing  the  fiar  to  the 
3  boll  instead  of  the  Upper  ward  bol),  for  the  ôbvious  rea- 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  évidence  reLited  to  it,  and  as 
I  the  measurc  recogniscd  by  the  two  wards,  where  the  prc- 
ion  of  grain  raised  to  that  in  the  Upper  ward,  canuot  be  es- 
ited  at  less  than  four  or  five  to  one. 

he  accustomed  measures  are  uniformly  observed  wherever 
I  are  struck  ;  nor  can  the  heritor  who  lias  salaries  or  stipend 
ay  be  injured  bv  it.  By  the  statute  48  Geo.  III.  c.  138^  re- 
e  to  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  the  county  fiar  rates  arc  de- 
hI  to  be  the  ruie  for  the  conversion  and  payment  of  stipends 
lified  in  victual.  Where  the  stipend  has  bcen  modified  ac- 
ling  to  a  particular  county  measure,  it  becomes  necessary, 
rder  to  do  justice  to  heritors  and  clergy,  that  the  fiar  price 
1  be  fixed  in  relation  to  that  mcnsure.  But  where  the  Lin- 
;ow  mcasure  is  spccified  as  the  ruIe,  or  where  none  is  men- 
ed,  in  which  case  the  Liniithgow  is  prcsumed,  ail  that  the 
tor  has  to  attend  to  in  setding  with  tne  clergyman,  is  to  note 
difièrence  betwixt  the  boll  of  barley  and  oatnical  of  the  côun* 
and  the  Liniithgow  boll,  which  is  4.176  percent,  or  mie^ 
itietk  part,  and  to  deduct  that  différence  from  the  fiar  price 
ach  boll  of  stipend  which  he  has  to  pay*  Nothirig  can  be 
e  simple  and  obvions.  In  the  county  of  Dumfries,  where 
boll  is  equal  to  three^  and  in  Wigton  where  it  is  noarly  two 
he  Liniithgow  boll  measure,  and  to  which  appropriate  fiar 
es  are  rcspectively  affixed,  this  rulc  of  déduction,  as  may  be 
3cscd,  is  not  overlooked.  From  thèse  considérations,  the 
riff's  dccidcd  opinion  is,  that  the  Jury  hâve  not  *  acted  un- 
fiablj  or  illcgjlly;  '  and  that,  as  the  law  stands,  he  is  not  au- 
izcd  to  direct  them  to  départ  from,  or  change,  the  long-csta- 
led  usage  upon  this  point,  which  has  bcen  observed. 
Jo,  It  is  not  in  the  Sberiii  's  powcr  to  order  a  Jury  to  asccr- 
thc  fiar  priccs  of  grain,  in  ail  the  thrce  xvards  of  the  coun- 
is  proposcd  in  the  Report.  T\ie  fiàrs  originally  strudc,  and 
he  act  of  ISederunt  1723  dirccted  to  be  struck,  arc  fiot  wardf 
couvfjj  fiars.  The  enactment  1723  f-pcaks  ouly  of  one  Jury, 
of  one  a^certain nient  of  price  or  value  for  each  shire.  The 
rifi*  was  iiiduccd,  scveral  years  ago,  to  direet  an  iiiquest  for 
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each  ward  ;  but  this  arrangement  wa<«  ohjected  to  in 
of  Ëxchcquerv  not  on  account  of  tke  expcnse,  but 
tlid  not  ^ive,  truly  speakinpr,  the  couni\iJiany  which  ; 
be  reccived  and  rcco^iiised  ihere.  The  Sheriff,  a< 
desisted  froni  tliîs  mcaMire  ;  and  ihouf^h  the  cler^  oj 
ty  were  cxlrenicly  carnest  tliat  it  should  bc  continued^ 
th'at  view,  two  y  cars  agOf  gave  in  a  pétition  to  tbe  li 
tliat  C'(mrt,  neverthcless,  rci'used  the  application»  ai 
to  the  ^heriffy  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  strike  % 
propcr  and  accustomod  county  fiars.  The  citrgy  wen 
still  nre,  désirons  that  the  fiars  ghouid  be  struck  at 
and  as  both  classes  interested  in  tiiis  measure  are  so 
niind,  the  IShorifF  wotiid  nioEt  rcadily  hâve  acceded  ti 
tuai  wish  ;  but  as  the  fiars  are  to  bc  countv  fiars,  \ 
usa^c  has  been  to  stnke  them  at  Lanark,  the  caunt^ 
does  rot  ftcl  himself  authorized  to  alter  the  place  o 
ihou^^hy  if  either  ihe  clergy  or  heritors  shall  obtain  an 
the  Court  to  hold  the  iiiquest  in  Hamiltoni  tlic  Sheri 
chcerfully  obcy  the  mandate.  A  change  of  this  ki 
howcver,  in  ail  probability,  enhance  the  iîar  pricea 
rluding  this  reason,  the  Sheriff  must  remark,  that  s 
fiars  in  each  ward,  as  is  proposed  in  the  lleport,  wou 
conséquences  of  which  tbe  Committee  do  not  seem  t( 
\V\Te  tiiis  course  foik)wed,  the  fiars  of  tbe  Middie 
particularly  of  the  Lower  ward,  would  be  raised  b 
thcy  are  acc(^rding  to  the  présent  system.  By  the 
Geo.  III.  c.  1S8,  the  cicrgyman  is  entitled  to  thehigl 
ijar  priées  ;  and  though  it  might  be  made  a  questi 
construction,  whcther  the  clergyman  of  each  war 
down  to  the  ward  fiars,  thcre  ismuch  probability  that 
uf  the  Uppor  ward  might  be  induced  to  ciaim  stipem 
to  the  hi^hcst  fiars  in  tne  cuuniy^  or  of  the  Lower  wa 
îs  at  any  rate  certain,  that,  on  the  saroe  principle, 
of  the  clergy  in  this  ward  would  be  advanced. 

7/720,  In  summoning  and  seiecting  the  Jury,  tbe  \ 
assurcdly  be  guided  by  the  act  of  Sederunt.  He  als 
that  enactmeut  as  his  warrant  and  instruction  for  the 
évidence  to  be  adduced,  Two  witncsses  from  each  pi 
county,  though  tbey  could  be  got,  would  by  their  ni 
'  found  ali  procédure,  and  oblige  tbe  Inquest  to  sit  for  c 

'  from  each  ward  wiU  not  casily  be  got  together  wit 

paid,  for  whiçh  thcre  is  no  provision.  Dealers  in  gra 
witnrsscs,  and  so  are  farniers  ; — ail  those  from  the  Al 
at  last  meeting  were  so— and  there  can,  indeed,  be  ni 
of  cithcr  class.     But  as  to  summoning  the  witncsses  // 
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before  taking  the  inquest,  that  cannot  be,  as  the  act  of  scdcrunt 
requires  the  évidence  of  saies  to  be  from  the  Ist  of  November  to 
tbe  4th  or  20th  of  February  followîn^  ;  so  that  if  this  su^es- 
tion  was  adopted,  the  SherifF  and  hîs  oflîcers  wôuld  be  driven 
into  the  absurdity  of  citing  persons  to  ^ve  evidenceg  who  pos* 
BÎbly  knew  nothing.    That  the  grain,  the  sale  of  which  is  spoken 
tOiy  is  the  growth  of  the  county,  and  of  the  preccding  year's 
Ccopi  are  points  invariably  attended  to.     But  the  Sheriff  is  of 
cpinioi})  that  he  cannot  direct  the  Jury  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
twixt  a  price  for  ready  money  and  one  on  crédit.     Thcre  is  no 
authority  for  this  distinction  in  the  act  of  Sederunt  ; — the  prac- 
tice  hitherto  has  been^  to  advert  mcrely  to  the  price  stipulated* 
without  any  référence  to  sUch  collatéral  cîrcumstances  ; — a  bill 
n  generally  granted,  which  is  eo  instante  a  definite  pride  ;  and 
if  such  considérations  were  to  be  admitted  into  calculationi  it 
would  be  equallv  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  crédit  and 
Iresponsibility  of  purchasers^  which  would  be  endless,  and,  as  to 
any  certain  résulta  impracticaUe. 

HvOf  The  act  of  Sederunt  172S  is  always  laid  before  and  i*ead 
to  the  Jury.  It  was  so  upon  the  18ih  of  February  last  ;  and 
the  provisions  of  it  fully  and  distinctiy  explained  to  the  Inquest 
as  the  guide  to  theif  conduct»  The  Committee  appear  to  be  in 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  this  enactment  is  imperfectiy  known,  as 
no  inquest  proceeds  to  act  without  having  it  before  thetn.  The 
Britisn  statutes  applicable  to  grain,  bv  which  it  is  supposed  the 
Committee  mean  tlie  acts  of  Si  Oeo«  III,  c.  50,  and  SS  Geo.  II L 
c.  6,  with  the  quarterly  states,  &c.  as  directed  by  the  late  Corn 
Act,  whichi  it  is  suggested,  should  also  be  laid  before  the  Inquest, 
relate  to  a  différent  roatter  entirely  from  the  présent  one, — noc 
to  the  prioes  of  home  produce,  but  to  the  price  of  ail  grain  what- 
ever,  so  as  to  fix  the  crisis  of  importation.  Pressing  thèse  mat- 
ters  upon  the  Inquest  would  be  so  much  time  thrown  away,  and 
would  Confuse  and  embarrass  them  to  boot  But  it  would,  in 
the  Sheriff's  opinion,  be  proper  to  submit  to  them  certain  clauses 
in  the  act  48  Geo.  III,  c  138,  relative  to  stipends»  which  the 
Committee  seem  inclined  to  overlook. 

9nOt  The  Sheriff  deems  ic  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
the  argumentative  détail  in  the  Report,  with  the  view,  as  it  is 
declared,  of  inducing  him  to  direct  the  Jury  to  return  a  rerdict 
finding  one  fiar  price  only  for  the  différent  kinds  of  grain,  or  ad- 
opting  one  gênerai  average  of  each  kind  for  the  county.  How- 
ever  désirable  this  mode  might  be  for  the  landed  interest,  who 
bave  stif>end8  to  pay,  it  is  one  which  the  Sherifi^  according  to 
the  existing  law,  cannot  authorize  ;  and  he  would,  indced,  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  tbe  law,  were  ha  to  make  the  attempt. 
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The  flct  of  Sederunt  empowers  the  Sheriff  *  to  strike  differeni 
fiars  according  to  thc  several  qualitics  of  the  diffèrent  sorts  of 
victual,  '  whcrc  the  use  has  been  to  continue  it» — and  to  intro- 
duce  it  where  necdful  and  cmivcnicnt.  The  use^  accord ingly,  in 
t1)is  countj,  has  been,  to  strike  différent  fiars  of  the  différent  sorts 
ofpfrain, — for  the  Commîttee  are  in  an  error  in  sayins,  tbat  in 
1815  the  fkrs  werc  struck  in  one  gênerai  average  ;  and  although 
this  ruic  had  not  been  so  sanctioned  by  custom  as  to  exclude  the 
ShcrifT  from  altcmpting  to  disturb  it|  he  would  hâve  felt  himsdf . 
called  upon  as  empowcrcd,  and  indeed  required,  by  the  act  of 
^^oderunt,  to  introduce  it«  There  is  no  county  in  Scotland  where 
thcre  is  such  a  varîcty  of  soi],  and,  consequently,  of  produce»  as 
in  Lanarkshire, — more  so  tban  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and 
Pertky  which  are  noticcd  by  the  Committce  as  sanctioning,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  soils,  a  distribution  of  fiars  into  dii^. 
fcrent  kinds.  He  would,  thes-efore,  hâve  considered  4t.  both 
needfui  and  convenient  to  strike  différent  fiars. — AU  thé  chief 
grain  counties  do  so. — The  ShcrifT  can  name  eleven  wbo  make. 
thcir  returns  to  Exchequer,  bcsides  Renfrean^  and  some  others 
who  make  no  return. 

Bcsides  thèse  sanctions,  the  striking  of  différent  fiars  is  posi- 
tivcly  récognised  by  thc  statute  law.of  the  kingdom.  By  the  act 
48  Geo.  III,  c.  138,  the  Court  of  Teinds  are  bound  to  award  to 
the  clcr;;y  stipcnds  modifîed  entirely  in  grain  ;  notf  howeveri  ta 
he  pRJd  in  kind,  but  by  conversion  into  money  according  to  the 
finr  priées  of  the  county:  And  by  §  13  it  is  enacted,  '  That 
'  where  thcre  sh ail  havc  bccn,  or  shall  bc,  differetit  rates  of  an-< 
'  nuni  fiar  priées  fur  any  county,  '  &c.  thc  said  conversion,  &C4 
'  filinll  be  ninde  according  to  thc  kig/ie&t  annunl  fiar  priées  struck 
*  in  virtue  of  aiilhority  from  the  Sheriff  for  the  said  county,  '  &C 
l'iic  Sheriff  accordingly  feels  himself  bound  to  make  no  change 
upon  thc  System  whicii  lius  hcrctoforc  been  foUowed.  If  the 
kcritors  shnil  obt.''.în  n  leg:il  and  compétent  ordcr-from  |he  Su-- 
preme  Courts,  dirocling  the  fiars  to  be  struck  in  one  gênerai 
fivcra^Cj  thc  .ShcrifT' will,  of  course,  attend  to  it.  But  he  thinki 
.hcrc  is  not  thc  6li,r^ht(\st  chance  of  thcir  success  in  sucb  an  ap^i 
j>licatif:n  ;  innsmurh  as  tlic  statute  rcferred  to  would,  beforetbat 
rould  be  donc,  hâve  to  bc  repealed.  The  only  compétent  mode^ 
hercforc,  of  obtaining  an  altération,  is  by  an  act  of  thc  L^sla-> 
:ure  ;  a  mefisure  which,  no  doubt,  fully  deserves  considération.  . 

lOwo,  The  Shcriil'  can  hâve  do  objection  to  a  Committee  p8' 
Comniissioners  i/f  Supply  being  présent  when  the  fiars  are  strack. 
.'he  act  of  sederuiit  admits,  that  ^  any  person  then  présent  roay^ 

in  open  court,  &r.  and  obscrving  due  ordcr  and  respect»  o£vr 
'  "iform^^ion  to  thc  Jury  conccrning  thc  premiscs,  '  &c.    An  aft- 
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tendance  of  tbis  kind  would  most  likely  be  accompanied  by  ^ 
Committee  of  tbe  Clergy,  who,  accordîng  to  that  autnority,  could 
not  be  ezcluded.  Tbc  Sheriff  must»  bowcver,  observe,  that  iif 
by  superintending  the  procedurey  the  Committee  mean  any  thîng 
like  direction  or  control,  he  cannot  admit  of  such  interférence 
from  either.  There  is  no  objection  to  fixing  a  certain  day  for 
holding  the  inquest,  such  as  the  17th  of  Feoruary  annually,— r 
and  if  that  should  be  a  Sunday,  the  day  foUowing» — and  adver-- 
tising  thisy  as  in  otber  meetings,  to  be  an  anniversary  one. 

1  ImOf  The  Sheriff  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  the  civil  exprès* 
siens  towards  himself.  with  which  the  Committee  conclude  their 
Report.  They  may  rest  assured  that  upon  this  subject  he  bat 
no  partialities  of  apy  kind  ;  and  that  whcre  a  discrétion  is  allow- 
ed  nim,  (whereas  hère  there  is  little  or  none),  he  wiU  do  what 
he  conceives  to  be  equitabk;  and  right.  He  b  aiso  aware  of  the 
préjudices  and  narrow  views  which  will  be  entertained  by  such 
as  are  moved  by  personal  feeling  and  private  interest.  In  the 
truismf  accordîngly,  so  wcll  expressed  towards  the  close  of  the 
Report,  he  entircly  coïncides  ;  and  bis  earnest  wish  is,  that  the 
application  of  it  may  not  be  carried  further  than  the  framers  of 
that  paper  secm  to  bave  intended. 

12mOf  The  pétition  of  twcive  of  the  Jury,  praying  for  leave  to 
lit  again,  q/îer  they  had  returned  their  verdict  and  had  becn  dis- 
charged,  is  a  proceeding  which  betrays  such  ignorance  of  légal 
principles  and  of  judicial  forms,  that  the  Sheriff  would  bave  re- 
frained  from  bringiog  it  into  notice,  had  not  the  Committee,  to 
whose  Report  it  is  appendcd,  seemcd  to  question  whether  lie  wa» 
justified  in  the  instantancous  rejection  of  the  application.  But 
in  thîs  the  Committee  bave  certainly  overlooked  the  act  of  Scde- 
runt  1723,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  Jury,  after  hearing 
the  proof,  *  shall  be  and  remain  encloscd  until  they  shall  bave 
'  finished  their  verdict,  which  they  shall  return  signed  by  their 

*  chancelier  and  clerk  ;  '  and  this  being  donc,  <  the  said  SherifT 

*  shall,  on  or  before  the  \st  day  of  Marchj  pronounce  and  give 
'  forth  sentence  accord ing  to  said  verdict.  '  This  pétition  was 
not  oiFered  to  the  SherifF  till  the  7th  of  April,  nor  was  it  concur- 
red  in  by  the  whole  Jury  ;  and  although  it  had,  and  that  it  had 
been  presented  on  the  day  immediately  foUowing  the  sitting  of 
the  Inquest,  no  one  assuredly  necds  to  be  informed,  that  a  ver- 
dict signed  and  returned  is  înjinal  measurc^  and  cannot  be  re- 
riewed,  at  any  rate,  by  tlie  sanie  Jury. 

It  does  not,  besidcs,  appear  to  tbe  SiierifT  that  thi^ document 
is  cntilled  to  any  considération  whatever  :  For  after  the  iuquiry 
be  bas  made,  and  the  examination  he  bas  given  to  the  évidence» 
be  is  perfectly  satisficd  that  the  procédure  of  the  Jury  did  not 
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Ynerit  ihat  degree  of  réprobation»  which  thèse  twelve  individntb 
hâve  been  led  erroneously  to  bestow  on  it.  The  expresnont  in 
this  pétition  hâve,  besidesy  everv  appearance  of  having  been  pre* 
pared  for  (beir  concurrence  ana  signature.    They  say»  that  it  i§ 

*  from  circumstances  which  hare  recently  come  to  their  knoir* 

*  ledge  since  they  were  impannelled»  '  that  they  wish  to  review 
their  verdict  ;  a  ratio  uttcrly  irreceivable  with  the  view  of  over* 
turning  the  antécédent  final  act  pronounced  apon  the  évidence 
then  adduced.  The  Sheriffhas  aiso  heard,  that  much  inflaencewii 
exerted  to  obtain  from  soroe  of  thèse  persons,  their  concurrence 
to  this  application.  If  this  was  the  casci  (which  the  Sheriff  can 
hardly  crédit),  it  was  hîghly  improper,  as  it  could  be  reffarded 
în  no  othcr  light  than  an  unbecoming  interférence»  to  indoee 
thèse  gentlemen  to  accuse  themselves,  and  thoae  aba  who  did 
not  concur,  of  having  given  in,  while  on  oath,  a  falae  verditt. 
There  is  certainly  some  mystery  attending  the  reappearance  of 
this  pétition  ;  and  it  wonla,  perhaps,  bave  been  more  ji 
to  hâve  refrained  from  again  bringing  it  forward. 

R.  Hamiltok. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAOAZIMK. 

Semaris  on  Rag'3Dort  ;  mlh  Proqfs  ihat  Sheep  eat  this  Planif  oxd 
prevetU  itjrom  œmitig  into  Flawer  on  their  Postures. 

Sir, 

Youn  correspondent  A.  S.  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  279),  in  ob» 
serving  upon  the  hint  I  gave  (Vol  XVIIL  p.  196)  from  BaOej 
and  Culley%  for  the  destruction  of  Ka*>wort  as  a  weed,  statesy 
that  Lord  Kames  had  before  advised  the  same  remedy,  bat  that 
it  is  not  quite  efièctual.  He  then  says,  that  if  I  had  boked  at 
the  next  page  of  Witherins;,  I  wouid  bave  seen  tbat  he  quotes  I 
the  auiliority  of  the  great  Linnsus,  that  *  horses  and  sheep  refiae 
it,  *  Now,  Sir,  fuliy  Rware  of  the  influence  of  a  great  name-* 
Pielalc  gravem^  ac  meritis^  sijbrte  virum  guem 

ConspexerCf  nient — 
-^and  ot  the  evij  conséquence  of  a  great  man's  errors  ;  and  COD- 
vinced  tliat  the  opinion  hère  given  is  far  from  the  truth  ;  and 
that  a  gênerai  reliance  on  it  may  be  a  great  obstacle  to  an  im*  ^ 
portant  improvemcnt  in  husbandry  ;  and,  in  counteraction  of  |. 
the  ill  I  apprehend  from  the  wide  circulation  of  this  letter  of  ^ 
A.  S.,  1  trouble  you  with  what  follows  ;  and  aubmit  to  yoor 
judgment,  if  it  be  not  wortli  while  to  give  this  statement  ah  e- 
qaal  publicity,  by  insertion  in  ihe  Farmcr's  Magazme.    If  yoa 
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lould  not  think  il  deserves  priDting,  at  least  I  hope  it  will  car- 
r  an  apology  for  tbe  liberty  takcn  with  you  by  the  writer. 
Living  in  a  district  wbere  tbe  Ragwort  prerails  mticb  in  lanes 
equentcd  by  horses,  cows,  asses  and  swinei  but  whcre  sheep 
ever  come  except  when  occasionally  driven  along  the  road,  I 
3serve  that  the  contiguoiis  pastures,  wherein  shcep  are  used  to 
raze,  are  clear  of  the  weed,  at  least  in  flower  ;  but  that  it  flow- 
rs  in  fields  immediately  adjoining,  from  whicb  ^^hecp  are  ex- 
luded.  This  détermines  me  to  think,  that  Lord  Kamcs,  Dr 
^nderson,  and  Messrs  Bailey  and  Cuiley  are  right«  though  in 
pposition  to  what  is  quoted  as  tbe  authority  of  tbe  great  Lin- 
œu9.  I  bclieve  tiie  opinion  originates  from  the  catalogue  by 
«innfieus  and  some  of  bis  pupiis  (nine  are  nientioned),  in  the 
wedish  Pan,  by  Hassclgren,  IT-l-Q.  (see  Sliliingfleet*s  Tracts 
n  Nat.  Hist.  Husb.  &c.  8vo.  17G2,  p.  344.  ;  and  Anderson'^ 
Ifsays,  Vol.  IL  p.  403.  8vo.  1797.)  Anderson  gives  the  Ca-> 
ilogue,  but  reniarks  in  a  note  (p.  433.)  on  No.  4t-2y  Uagwort — 
Sheep  likewise  eat  this  plant  grecdily  when  young.  '  In  an- 
ther  place  (Vol.  IL  p<  54<)  be  says — *  Horses,  cows  and  hogti 
îfuse  to  eat  the  common  ragwort,  which  is  grtedily  devoured 
y  sheepi  if  tliey  bave  access  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
eforc  the  stalks  arc  hardcncd.  '  So  it  appears  that  Anderson, 
ith  the  Swedish  Pan  before  himi  contradicts  its  authority  in 
le  instance  of  the  Ungwort.  And  I  should  suppose  that  Messrs 
tailey  and  Cuiley  would  not  be  witbout  the  sume  in  contempla- 
on.  Tiicir  attention  to  Botany  is  évident  from  several  parts  of 
leirbook.  (see  Northumb.Rep.8vo.  1805,  p.  112,  134,  136, 
^5,  &c.)  And  it  seems  that  Bailey  was  a  practical  botanist  25 
ïars  before.  (see  Bailey's  Durbam,  8vo.  IblO,  p.  177.)  I  cite 
bat  is  said  about  Uagwort  (Northumb.  Ilcp.  p.  120^) — '  Some 
!W  graziers  folio w  the  old  custom  of  keeping  only  one  kind  of 
ock  upon  tbe  same  ground  ;  whilst  othcr?^  wc  think  with  more 
ropriety,  intermix,  with  oxen  and  cows,  a  fcw  sheep,  and  two 
r  three  coïts  in  such  pasture;  which  both  tym  togood  account 
id  do  littlc  injury  to  tbe  grazing  cattle:  In  some  cases,  sheep 
-e  a  real  beneHt,  by  eating  down  and  destroying  the  Ragwort 
cfiecio  jacobaa)j  wbich  disgrâces  some  of  the  best  pastnres  in 
le  coniitry,  where  vxni  ouït/  arc  gra^ed.  '  And  Lord  Kames 
îcnt.  Farm.  8vo.  1776,  p.  170.)  says, — *  Ragwort  is  a  trouble- 
une  gnest,  as  it  nrver  fails  to  iiitest  rich  pasiure  fields.  It  is 
)t  only  a  robber,  but  overshadows  liie  grass,  and  renders  it 
iwholcsome.  I  am  at  a  loss,  howevcr,  whether  to  cail  it  a 
eed  or  a  useful  plant.  As  it  bcars  no  seed  till  the  third  year 
*its  growth,  it  cannot  propagate  in  land  undcr  lillage;  in  pas* 
VOL.  XVIII.  NO.  72.  C  e 
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ture  land  it  dies  indeed  after  dropping  its  seed,  ' 
dish  Pan,  above  cited,  it  is  said  to  be  perenniaV 
plants  spring  from  that  seed,  and  hâve  a  succese 
end.  *  *  The  same  means  will  preveot  its  noxious 
make  it  profitable.  '  Ragwort  in  flower  was  never  se 
pastured  with  sheep.  Why  ?  Becaose  that  anin 
sively  fond  of  it.  Therefore»  in  every  pasture  fiel 
years  aftcr  it  is  laid  down,  there  ought  to  be  a  p 
sheep.  They  prefer  Rap;wort  before  any  other  ve^i 
expérience  prononnres,  that  every  food  is  wholesoi 
animal  is  fond  of.  Lincolnshire  sheep  do  best,  bec 
snffîcient  for  horned  cattle  is  more  than  sufiicieni 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  improved  Leiceiter  sh< 
I  formerly  intimated,  appears  to  agrée  with  Lord  '. 
substitution  of  wool  and  mutton  for  weeds;  thouj 
speaks  of  only  *  some  years  after  it  is  laid  down,  ' 
expect  that  the  plant  would  be  entirely  eradicated  ; 
only  looks  to  the  ejrtirpaiing  the  fiant  by  pulliog 
roots.  NoW|  backed  as  I  am  by  Lord  Kames^  I  ven 
a  préférence  to  roy  scheme  ;  suggestingi  at  the  same 
in  sôils  favourable  to  the  growtn  of  the  plant,  the  t 
tion  of  it  will  not  be  casily  effected  ;  for  it  has  imngr 
hedges,  wastes,  and  dike-backs  will  supply  nuraer 
continuai  propapration.  Lord  Kames  mentions  it  fl( 
'  rich  pasture  fields  ' — Bailey  and  Culley,  *  grazi 
oxen  '—A.  S«i  *  iight  soil.  '  I  hâve  observa  it 
oold  poor  land^  with  a  wet  subsoil.  Supposing  su 
favourable  to  the  health  of  sheep,  I  hâve  to  notice, 
on  the  rot  in  sheep,  compare  it  to  the  dysentery  il 
subject  (see  Boardman's  Veter.  Dict.  v.  Jf2o/),  and 
lar  remédies  ;  and  that  in  Encycl.  Brit.  Sd  edit.  (v 
is  reported  that  Simon  Paulli  says  that  a  décoction 
of  the  Ragwort  cured  many  solaiers  of  an  épidémie 
Ith  Septemùerf  1817.  A 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGA 

On  the  Inutilité  of  the  Proposed  Canal  between  Ar 

Forfar. 

SiR, 

tn  the  Forfarshire  Report,  published  in  yoi 
bcr,  there  was  mcntione<l  a  proposai  of  cnlting  a  na^ 
k^twcen  Arbroath  and  Forfar,  and  as  Parliomcnta 
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thb  work  hâve  been  given  in  the  newspapers,  ît  would  appear 
that  there  is  some  expectation  that  this  underiaking  will  be  car- 
ried  into  effect.  As  I  hâve  some  doubts  of  the  utility  of  a  canal 
in  siicb  a  situation  as  thi«,  I  apprebend,  that  the  proper  place 
ibr  discussing  the  subject,  is  your  Journal.  I  am  aware  that  a 
canal  is  a  popular  subject,  and  that  a  man  who  opposes  a  mea- 
sure  of  this  kind,  wiil  be  branded  as  an  enemv  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  bis  country.  I  rcadily  assent  to  atl  the  advantages 
which  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  canals  can  advance;  they 
afford  a  safe,  easy,  and  expéditions  conveyance  for  goods  ;  they 
facilitate  the  arrangements  of  commerce»  and  consequently  pro- 
mote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  is  no  person,  how-* 
ever,  who  wili  not  admit,  that  in  some  situations  they  are  im- 

Kracticable,  and  that  in  others  the  communication  by  them  would 
e  so  trifiing,  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  necessary  ezpense  : 
As  ihcre  is  confessedly  a  limit  to  their  exécution,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  imiiroper  to  inquire,  whether  the  one  in  question  be 
really  an  improvement, — whether  its  advantaiges  will  not  be  coun- 
terbalanced  by  the  unavoidable  evils  that  it  will  occasion.  Be« 
fore  a  canal  can  be  reckoned  a  public  beneftti  tbree  things  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  rcquisite. 

Jâ/,  It  must  not  subject  the  proprietors  to'  any  loss — it  must 
afford  ordinary  intercst  for  the  monev  expeuded.  ^dly^  It  must 
lessen  the  cxpense  of  carriage  in  the  district  through  which  it 
passes*  ^dlyy  It  must  not  injure  the  property  of  individuais  wbo 
hâve  no  intercst  in  the  undertaking. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  canal  formed  that  was  fiot  of  bef« 
nefit  to  some  individuais;  but  if  the  loss  sustained  by  the  pro^ 
prietors  be  of  equal  extent  with  the  advantage  gtfined  by  otherSf 
the  work  cannot  be  considored  as  attended  with  any  public  be- 
nefiL  If  the  loss  of  the  proprietors  be  greater  than  tne  benefît 
conferred  upon  others,  then  the  canal,  however  bénéficiai  and 
iisefui,  must  be  considercd  as  a  public  evi},  because  h  bas  so  far 
impaired  the  resourccs,  and  diminished  the  weaith  of  the  coun- 
try. A  canal  of  this  description  should  be  regarded  merely  at 
a  commercial  spéculation  ;  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a  profit- 
able concem,  there  would  be  no  want  of  money  to  carry  it  into 
<xecution.  Tiiere  are  many  fundhclders,  who,  at  this  moment, 
^'ouid  take  shares  of  it,  and  readiiy  embrace  the  proposai  of 

Îetting  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  interest  on  the  capital  thus  invested. 
t  is  niuch  more  hazardous  (as  proposed  in  the  présent  case) 
V)  raise  the  money  by  subscription,  because  the  utility  of  the 
^ork  raay  not  be  so  minutely  examined, — because  the  sum  raised 
^ay  not  bc  so  carefutly  expended,  consequently,  there  is  lessr 
''^«iice  of  the  undertaking  tnming  out  a  profitable  concenir    It^ 

cc2 
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is  true  that  great  landed  proprietors,  and  men  oF  public  spîriti 
may  contributc  to  any  mcasure  of  gcncral  utility,  though  ther 
be  loî^crs  themselves,  becausc  the  poor  wouk]  thus  be  benefittt^ 
and  the  public  interest  consequently  promoted  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  proper  that  the  rich  should  contribute  to  the  comrortftof 
the  poor  :  But  there  is  another  considération  that  must  not  be 
ovcrlooked, — whether  the  benefit  thus  conferred  be  at  the  least 
possible  expense, — whether  the  money  sonk  in  a  canal  would 
not  hâve  furnishcd  additional  comforts  to  the  poor,  and  contri- 
buted  more  to  the  public  good,  if  laid  out  in  a  diiièrent  manner. 
Whcncvcr  capital  invested  ducs  not  yicld  a  fair  profit  eîther  to 
the  individual  or  the  public  at  large,  it  must  be  considered  « 
iinprofitably  expcndcd  ;  and  money  thus  siink  in  a  canal,  mnst 
be  considered  the  sonie  as  money  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  flea# 
I  am  afraid  that  the  proposed  canal  between  Arbroath  and  For- 
far  will  not  stand  the  test  of  thèse  remarks. 

Whatever  service  this  canal  would  be  of  to  the  public*  ita  chief 
advantage  would  be  to  the  town  of  Forfar  ;  it  would  not  be  A 
much  benefit  to  agriculture.     It  is  true  that  the  farmer  migbt 
convey  lime  and  coals  to  his  farm  by  it,  and  likewise  send  m 
grain  to  the  sea-port  toi^'n.     But  the  canal  intersecta  a  country 
abounding  in  inexhaustible  beds  of  sheil  mari,  where  little  lime 
v^ould  be  uscd,  though  the  carriage  of  it  were  not  expensive  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  farmer  sets  so  little  value  upon  tbe 
carriage  of  his  coals,  that  this  work  is  donc  by  an  empty  cart 
rcturning  from  town  at  any  season  of  the  year  ;  and  as  to  tbe 
conveying  of  his  grain  to  market,  this  business  is  also  performed 
at  a  season,  and  in  such  wcather,  when  little  else  wquld  be  done 
on  the  farm  ;  and  every  person  knows  that  the  farmer  woald  re- 
luctantly  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  pny  for  the  carriage  of 
his  grain,  though  the  expense  were  ever  so  trifling.     Besidcs, 
his  stockingr  of  carts  and  horses  is  generally  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  work  he  has  to  pcrform  ;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
advantagcs  of  the  canal  would  cnable  him  to  reduce  bis  esta- 
bli'-hment  ;  whatever  sum  he  paid  for  cnrriagcs,  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  expcnscs  of  his  farm.     As  far  as  I  hâve 
an  opportiinity  of  knowing,  there  is  not  a  farmer  bat  shrinks  tc 
the  thought  of  any  part  of  his  premises  coming  in  contact  with 
the  proposed  canal. 

The  advantagcs  of  the  canal,  then,  whatever  they  may  bei 
arc  chicfly  to  be  reapcd  by  the  town  of  Forfar.  Forfiir  is  ^\ 
inland  town,  contaiuiiig  al>out  4000  inhabitanta,  and  is  by  ii|| 
means  well  adapted  for  trade.  Its  staple  is  the  oianufaCturin 
of  coarse  linen.  The  raw  material  is  brought  fnjm  ArbroaM 
or  Dundee  ;  and  the  clotb  is  returned  to  onc  or  othcr  of  tbi^ 
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es,  biii  chiefly  to  the  latter  town*  I  suppose  that  12  carters 
single  horses,  will  perform  ail  the  carnages  to  and  from 
iar  ;  and,  reckoning  the  expense  of  each  at  60/.  yearly,  the 
le  expense  of  carriages  requisite  for  the  town  of  Forfar  would 
une  to  720/.  per  annum.  We  shall  reckon  the  carriage  of 
ellers  that  would  pass  by  the  canal  at  280/.  $  and  then  the 
that  Forfar  could  affi>rd  to  pay  for  carriages  by  the  ca- 
Rfould  be  1000/.  a  year.  But  the  estimated  expense  of  the 
K>sed  canal  is  70,000/.  The  interest  of  this  suro,  the  ex- 
le  of  men  at  the  drawbridges,  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
he  canal,  the  interest  of  the  price  of  borses  and  boats,  and 
tear  and  wear  of  theni,  besides  other  daims  to  which  I 
i  attend  hercafter,  cannot  make  the  expense  of  the  intended 
il  less  than  6000/.  per  annum.  As  the  tovm  of  Forfar  can- 
be  expectcd  to  pay  more  for  carriages  than  their  1000/.  a 
y  and  the  subscribers  to  the  canal  cannot  afford  their  car- 
3s  for  less  than  5000/.,  the  only  alternative  is,  that  they 
i  be  4O0()/.  a  year  out  of  pocket.  If  tliese  calculations  make 
nost  distant  approach  to  exactness,  this  canal  will  prove  to 
i  most  unprofitable  concern  to  the  subscribers.  It  is  not 
rising  that  the  town  of  Forfar  should  be  anxious  to  obtaia 
cribcrs  to  the  work,  as  they  would  hâve  their  cboice  of  go- 
3y  the  canal  or  the  turnpikc  roads  ;  but  would  it  not  be  more 
seable  in  the  subscribers  to  support  the  12  carriers  of  the 
I  of  Forfar,  or  give  the  m  ail  their  carriages  free,  than  to 
a  sum  of  money  that  would  be  so  unproductive.  The 
me  then  is  objection able,  în  so  far  as  it  would  be  a  losing 
ern  to  the  subscribers. 

If  the  carriage  of  goods  shall  not  be  cheaper  by  the  canal 
by  the  lurnpike  road,  the  undertaking  will  be  attended 
no  public  benefit.  A  grocer  in  Forfar  will  be  quite  indifl 
it  whether  his  sugar  bas  bad  a  pleasant  sail  along  the  canal, 
rhether  it  has  been  joited  along  the  turnpike  road; — the 
question  of  moment  wuh  him  is,  whether  it  has  been  con- 
d  to  him  a  iittle  cheaper.  The  proprictors  ol  the  canal 
ot  raise  the  price  of  carriage  beyond  a  certain  extent.  The 
lîke  roads  from  Forfar  to  ihe  pea-port  towns  are  at  présent 
Lcellent  repair  ;  and  if  carriages  by  the  canal  were  more  ex- 
ive  than  by  the  turnpike  road,  Ûie  canai  would  be  altoge- 
unemployed,  and  the  immense  sum  laid  out  m  the  forma- 
of  it  compictely  lost.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  however, 
the  proprietors  of  the  canal  will  raise  the  price  of  carriage 
gh  as  possible — that  they  would  raise  it  to  the  highest  point 
would  admit  of  a  préférence  being  given  to  the  canal  :  But  if 
I  was  only  a  shade  of  différence  belween  the  price  of  land 
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and  water  carripge,  then  it  is  obvrous  that  verv  triflii 
tage  would  accrue  to  the  public.  It  is  tnie,  that  th< 
be  a  compétition  between  the  canal  and  the  tnrnpib 
that  the  trustées  on  the  roads  would  lower  their  tolh 
expense  of  travelling  would  be  somewhat  kssenéd: 
turnpike  roads  in  this  district  hâve  also  been  a  losiog 
and  the  expense  thus  saved  to  the  traveller  would  be  p 
trustées  on  the  roads,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  canal 
case,  the  pricc  of  carriage  is  not  in  fact  diminished  ; 
paid  by  onc  person  instead  of  another  ;  the  price  mus 
diminished  before  the  proposed  canal  can  be  regarde 
tional  benefit. 

The  canal  at  Inverury  bears  the  nearest  resemblai 
one  proposed  to  be  eut  at  Forfar  of  any  with  which 
quainted.  They  both  lea^through  a  district  where  tl 
a  great  population,  and  where  there  is  not  much  ce 
lion*  The  proprietors  of  this  canal  draw  little  or  i 
from  the  capital  expended  ;  and  the  expense  of  carr 
much  diminished  $  so  that  some  people  travel  by  the  < 
some  by  the  road»  as  snits  their  convenience  or  inclina 
a  similar  choice  would  likely  be  given  to  the  natives, 
canal  were  aiready  made  to  Forfar.  This  undertak 
does  not  appear  to  deserve  public  encouragement,  as  t 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  carriage  would  Ik 
minished. 

S.  A  canal  must  not  injure  the  rights  or  property 
duals  unconnected  with  it.  If  I  confer  a  benefit  ou 
inflicting  an  injury  of  equal  extent  upon  another,  1 
commit  an  act  unjustifiable  in  itself,  but  one  from 
public  in  gênerai  receive  no  advantage.  In  every  ] 
nature  that  passes  through  Parliamcnt,  our  LegislaK 
customcd  scrupulousiy  to  mquire,  whether  the  interesl 
be  aiTectedy  and  to  require  that  uniplc  compensation  l 
to  the  injured  party.     If  this  canal  wcre  to  succeed,  t 

,  be  many  roady  to  put  in  their  daim  for  damages, 

through  a  well  cultivated  district  ;  and  the  dcsoJatic 
inits  on  the  fences  and  corn  ficlds  is  almost  incalculal 

I  posing  it  to  pass  through  a  farm  of  a  square  shape, 

corner  to  the  other,  cutting  the  iields  in  an  oblique 
iio  number  of  drawbridgcs  that  could  be  built  woul< 

I  înconvenience,  and  scarcely  any  pccuniary  damages 

a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss.  In  my  opinio 
jection  alone  will  bc  fatal  to  the  canal,  and  render  the 
of  it  impracticable.  The  projcctors  of  it  will  not  be 
fcrd  the  damages  claimed  by  the  occupicrs  uf  the  lac 
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ifhich  it  passes.  Other  daimants  in  varions  quaiters  will  ako 
start  np.  If  the  canal  were  to  succeedi  the  trade  which  Dun- 
dee at  présent  carnes  on  with  Forfar,  would  be  transferred  to 
Arbroath  ;  the  Commissioners  of  the  harbour  now  building  at 
Dundee  aeting  under  the  authority  of  Parfiament,  wonld  mim 
compensation  for  any  decrease  in  their  harbonr  dues  |— 'the 
trustées  of  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  roads,  lîkewise  acdng  un* 
der  the  authoritv  of  Parliament,  wosld  hkewise  claim  rémunéra- 
tion for  any  falkng  off  in  their  tolls  ; — the  12  carriers  of  Forfar 
wonld  be  thrown  nut  of  employment,  and  corne  upon  the  parish. 
If  ail  thèse  complaining  parties  were  to  obtain  the  compensation 
they  require»  the  expense  of  the  canal  would  creatly  exceed  any 
calculation  diat  has  yet  been  made  of  it  ;  and  the  more  money 
that  is  sunk,  it  will  be  the  more  unproductive,  and  the  national 
loss  wiH  consequently  be  the  greater.  According  to  any  opinion 
that  I  can  form  of  this  undertaking,  the  communication  bctween 
Forfar  and  its  sea*port  town  is  a  great  deal  too  limited  to  ad- 
mit of  a  canal  being  bénéficiai— to  admit  of  such  a  vast  sum  to 
be  expended  in  the  mère  canriage  of  goods*  Between  such 
towns  as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
not  to  speak  of  our  great  metropolis»  or  between  our  western 
and  eastem  coasts,  Connecting  our  West  India  and  Saltic  trade, 
«  canal  would  certainly  be  a  real  improvement,  and  the  money 
expoided  on  such  a  work  would  yield  a  fair  pr<^t,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  ;  but  a  canal  to 
anch  a  smali  town  as  Forfar,  tbrough  a  €ultivated  district, 
where  the  roads  are  already  good,  and  hâve  been  made  at  a 
great  expense,  cannot  be  supposed,  without  infringing  greatly 
on  the  rights  of  others,  to  pay  the  necessary  expense  of  canrjp- 
ing  it  into  exécution.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  plan  of  equal 
utility  as  that  of  a  farmer  wno  would  erect  a  ateam  engine  to 
twine  straw  ropes,  or  a  machine  of  eight-horse  power  to  thrash 
the  produce  of  three  acres  of  ground.  Although  the  canal 
were  finished,  Forfar  would  not  possess  the  advantages  of  a  se»- 

Ert  town  with  regard  to  trade  ;  and  its  factories  oflinen  wonld 
more  advantageously  situated  at  Dundee,  where  the  expense 
of  carriage  by  the  canal  would  be  saved. 

From  die  scope  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  may  perhaps 
occur  to  some  of  your  readeri,  that  I  hâve  a  personal  interest 
in  opposing  this  undertaking.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  canal  will  not  interfère  with  any  interest  of  mine, 
or  that  of  any  person  with  whom  I  am  connected.  My  object 
is  solely  to  invite  discussion  ; — my  wish  is,  that  the  public  be 
fully  apprized  of  the  utility  of  themeasure,  and  that  it  be  not 
xasfaly  and  inconsiderately  undertaken.    I  mîght  hâve  submitted 
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to  you  more  accuratc  information  with  regard  to  the  expense 
of  thJB  undcrtakiiig  ;  thisy  howcver,  will  be  donc  with  ffreater 
effect  by  the  projectors  or  dcfenders  of  tlie  measure ;  andif  thii 
information  shall  bc  given,  and  the  money  satisfactoriiy  proved 
to  be  profitably  laid  out,  I  hâve  gainied  my  end  ;  and  bave  the 
picasure  of  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,    your  most  obedient  servant, 
Forfarshire^  1 4/A  Oclober.  O.  C. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Bordi:r  Agriculfural  Society. 

The  usual  Aiitumn  Meeting  of  the  Border  Agricultaral  So- 
ciety, for  the  exhibition  of  Stock  and  distribution  of  PremiumSf 
was  held  hère  on  Wednesday  last,  the  Ist  instant, — George 
Baillie,  Esq.  of  Mellerstain,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  Vice-PresidentSf 
in  the  chair. — The  jiidges  were, 

Mr  Thomas  Howey,  Wooler  Bridge-end  ;  Mr  William  BeO, 
Allars  House  ;  Mr  William  Milis,  Howtel  ;  and  Mr  William 
Nelson,  Lillburn, — for  the  Leicestrr  and  Short- horned  Stock. 

Mr  Scott,  of  Wauchope  ;  Mr  Brown,  of  Rawflat  ;  and  Mr 
George  Douglas,  Swinside, — for  the  Cheviot  Stock. 

Mr  Elliot,  younger  of  Woollec  $  Mr  Jerdan,  of  Bonjcdward  ; 
Mr  Hood,  of  Hardacres  ;  Mr  Murray,  of  Uplaw  ;  and  Mr 
Riddell,  Grahamsiaw, — formed  a  Committee  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Implements  of  Husbandry^  and  for  awarding  the  pre- 
miunis  to  Hcrds  ;  to  the  candidates  for  long  service,  &c. 

Thèse  gentlemen,  after  paying  the  most  carefui  attention  to 
their  respective  dutics,  awarded  the  Premiums  as  stated  in  the 
subjoincd  account. 

The  quantity  of  Stock  exhibited  was  nearly  equal  to  former 
occasions;  the  whole  of  it  was  particularly  good  ;  and  the  Judgei 
declarcd,  that,  in  point  of  gênerai  excellence,  they  considered  Uie 
exhibition  to  be  superior  to  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
Metnbers  of  the  Society  feit  parlicular  satisfaction  in  learning 
that  the  Prize  Leicc^er  Kam  was  the  produce  of  a  ram  whicn 
formcrly  gaincci  the  Socicty's  Premium.  The  Steer  shown  by 
Mr  Riddell,  aLso  of  the  premium  breed,  bore  further  testimony 
to  tlic  bénéficiai  cilects  which  hnvc  arisen  from  the  institution 
of  ihe  Society  ;  and  as  Mr  Robertson's  sbeep  will  remain  at 
B'Jnam,  as  the  most  eligibie  station,  a  considérable  number  of 
'loticcs  of  Stock,  in  tcrms  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  l:^ 
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The  Company  upon  the  ground  was  bighly  respectable;  Hii 
Grâce  the  Duke  of  Roxhurghe,  Président  of  the  Society  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  ;  Sir  H. 
H*  Makdougall,  Bart.  &c.  &c.  attended  upon  the  occaûon  {  and 
the  business  of  the  exhibition  havinf  been  got  over  by  three 
o'clock,  Mr  Saillie,  accompanied  by  about  seventy  of  the  mem* 
bers  and  friends  of  the  Institution,  adjoumed  from  the  ground 
to  the  Swan  Inn,  Mr  Curry's,  where  a  most  excellent  dinner 
was  provided. 

The  award  of  the  Premiums  was  afters^ards  read  from  the 
Chair  ;  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  given  to  the 
Judges  and  Committee.  A  variety  of  appropriate  toasts  were 
introduced  io  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and  on  the  health  of 
Mr  Baillie  being  proposed  by  Sir  H.  &fakdougaI]y  the  toast  was 
wannly  received  with  three  times  three  from  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  award,  we  also  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  notice 
distributed  at  the  Meeting,  the  subject  of  which  we  trust  will 
meet  with  due  attention* 

Award  qfihe  Premiums  offered  by  the  Border  AgricuUwral  Society^ 

at  the  Autumn  Meetings  I817, 

Premium  Ist^  For  the  best  Leicester  Ram,  to  Mr  Peter  Ro- 
bertson,  Eldnam,  Fifteen  Guineas.— (For  this  Premium  IS  Rams 
were  exhibited.) 

^df  For  the  bcst  Cheviot  Ram,  to  Mr  Selby  Robson,  Philo- 
gar,  Ten  Guineas. — (For  this  Premium  nine  Rams  were  ex- 
hibited.) 

Sdj  For  the  best  pen  of  Leicester  Oimmers,  to  Mr  Smith, 
Marledown,  Five  Guineas. 

4/A,  For  the  best  pen  of  Leicester  Dinmonts,  to  the  same 
gentleman,  Five  Guineas. 

5th^  For  the  best  pen  of  Cheviot  Gimmers,  to  Mr  TumbuII, 
Spittal,  Three  Guineas. 

6M,  For  the  best  pen  of  Cheviot  young  Wedders,  to  Ma- 
thew  Cully,  Esq.  of  Akeld,  Three  Guineas. 

7M,  For  the  best  Short-homed  Cow,  to  Mr  Mills,  Howtel» 
Five  Guineas. 

Sthf  For  the  second  best  ditto,  to  William  Robcrtson,  Esq.  of 
Ladykirk,  Three  Guineas.— {10  Cows  were  exhibited.) 

9///,  For  the  best  Short-horned  Qucy»  to  Mr  Mills,  Howtel, 
Five  Guineas. 

lOthf  For  the  second  best  ditto,  to  Charles  Robson,  Esq.  of 
Samieston,  Three  Guineas. — (nine  Queys  were  exhibited.) 

11  M,  For  the  best  Boar,  to  John  Grey,  Esq.  Millfieldbill| 
Three  Guineas. 
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12^y  For  the  best  Sow. — For  this  Premium  there  was  no 
compétition. 

\Sthf  To  the  Shepherd  for  rearing  thé  greatest  nomberof 
Lfcicester  Lanib«i,  to  Andrew  Howcy»  herd  to  John  Grey,  Eiq* 
Millficldhîll,  Three  Guineas. — He  reared  from  18  score  of  Ewe% 
f7  score  and  two  Lambs. 

14My  To  the  Shepherd  for  rearine  the  n^reatest  nomber  of 
Cheviot  Lambs,  to  James  Cnwiey  herd  to  Mr  Fairbaim»  Halli- 
burton, Three  Guîneas. — He  reared  from  20  score  and  four 
Ewes,  20  score  and  three  Lambs. 

15M|  For  lonjorest  service,  without  interruption,  under  one 
mastcr,  to  John  Darling,  servant  to  George  L<^^,  E^.  of  New 
Edrom,  Three  Guincas. — The  period  of  this  service  waa  49 
years. 

16/^,  For  the  greatest  number  of  chiidren  bronght  up  under 
one  master,  without  public  aid. — (This  Premium  was  not  oom- 
peted  for.) 

11  th.  For  the  support  of  aged  parents  for  the  longeât  period» 
to  John  Blackie,  hind  to  Dr  Wilsoni  Edenmouthi  Three  Goineas. 
—The  tîme  29  years. 

To  William  Lindsay,  Cambridge,  near  Whitebum»  for  Us 
Rpversing  Scots  or  Drill  Plouffh. — Five  Guineas. 

To  Thomas  Trotter,  there,  K>r  an  Improved  Weeding  Floiigii| 
Four  Guineas. 

To  William  Stevenson,  Kelso,  for  a  common  Plongbi  im* 
proved  in  the  mould  board,  One  Guinea. 

A  Sweepstakes  for  the  best  Steer,  got  by  one  of  the  Premium 
BbHs,  subscribed  to  by  Mr  Kobson  of  Samieston,  and  Mr  Rid- 
dell  of  Grahamsiaw,  was  won  by  Mr  Riddell.  The  Steer  bron^t 
npon  the  ground  by  Mr  Riddell  was  mucfa  admired.  Mr  Rob- 
son's  Steer  had  becn  accidentaliy  killed  some  time  ago. 

Notice  distributed  ai  the  Meeting  of  the  Border  Agpctdtural  &■ 

ciety^  Octoher  1,  1817. 

^  The  members  of  the  Border  Agricultural  Soeiety  having  it 
in  contemplation  tct  altcr  the  original  régulations  of  the  Institu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  regards  ihc  manner  of  procuring  Bulls  of  the 
short-horned  brecd  for  the  service  of  the  Society,*-* Hâve  pifo- 
posed  to  h  ire  one  or  more  Bulls,  for  Season  1818;  and  to  bave 
stations  at  stich  place  or  places,  and  under  such  regulationSf  as 
may  hereafter  be  approved  of. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  members  of  the  Society,  and  such  other 
gentlemen,  and  breeders  of  stock  as  may  feel  interested,  are  in- 
~âted  to  communicate  tbeir  opinions  upon  the  plan,  and  to  sug* 
!TPst  what  may  cccur  to  thcm,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  beat 
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tbod  of  procnring  the  bulls,  bat  aiso  as  to  the  best  way  of  k^^ep- 
ing  and  managing  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

<  Commnnications  upon  the  subject  may  bc  addfessed  to  the 
Secretary»  at  Kelso  ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  Oilled 
in  due  time,  for  the  considération  of  the  business,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  comingto  certain  resolutions  upon  it« — Of  thia  meet- 
ing sufficient  public  notice  will  be  given.  ' 

Kelso^  6th  October  1817. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOtt  OF  THE  FARAIER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remaries  on  the  laie  Property^Tax^  and  on  the  DisJtresses  qf 

AgricuUurists. 

Sir, 

In  a  late  Number  of  your  usefui  Miscellany,  your  read« 
ers  were  favoured  with  some  authentic  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Property-tax,  by  an  Honourable  Baronet,  who  has 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of 
bis  country,  and  to  the  benevoient  désire  of  promoting  the  hap- 
pinessy  and  adding  to  the  comforts,  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It 
was  published  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  exciting  discussion  ; 
and  1  was  in  hopes  that  some  of  your  correspondents  would  hâve 
favoured  your  readers  with  some  observations  on  it  before  this 
time.  Indeed»  as  the  tax  is  relinquished  for  the  présent,  it  may 
appear  a  matter  of  less  interest  $  but,  if  the  party  now  in  power 
sball  continue  in  office,  and  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Parliament 
suificiently  obsequious,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  similar 
tax  will  be  one  of  the  first  measures  that  will  be  offered  for  its 
sanction.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
ail  classes,  and  to  none  more  than  to  your  readers.  I  shall 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  ofièring  some  reflections  on  it, 
which,  if  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages,  may 
dicit  from  more  able  and  learaed  correspondents  rcâections 
more  worthy  of  attention. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Britain  bave  been  so 
much  and  so  long  the  thème  of  panegyric  among  ail  classes  of 
writers,  that  few  would  bave  credited  that  the  profits  arising 
from  them  did  not  far  exceed  the  amount  of  those  arising  from 
agriculture  ;  far  le&s  would  it  hâve  been  belicved  that  they  were 
less  by  a  half.  Yet  this  appears  to  be  the  fact.  Two  important 
questions  arise  from  this  circumstance.  Uaa  the  amount  of 
each  been  fairly  asccrtained,  and  the  tax  equally  levied  ?  and. 
Hâve  commerce  aud  manufactures  hitherto  obtained  more  con« 
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sitleration  from  thc  Législature  tlian  tliey  merited  ?  For,  in  al- 
iDost  every  instance»,  the  intertst  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to 
p\c  way,  when  it  happens  to  bc  in  any  degree  opposed  to  that 
of  Commerce. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
conceal  or  diminish  the  real  inconie  of  landholders,  as  therc  are 
documents  in  the  public  records  to  prove  the  greater  part  of  it, 
ih'hich  would  enable  the  surveyors  to  judge  pretty  accurately  df 
ail  the  rest,  and  prevcnt  the  possibility  of  any  enormous  fraud 
in  thc  rcturns.  Thc  supposititious  income  of  the  occupiers  of 
land  having  been  iixed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by  the  law, 
the  returns  can  be  no  just  criterion  for  judging  of  tne  real  in- 
ccjiiie  or  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  In  some 
few  instances  it  might  bc  below  the  real  amount  ;  but  that  it  was 
gencraliy  above  it,  there  can  be  no  stronger  évidence  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  déclaration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  in  the  H^^use  of  Gommons,  *  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
'  vise  any  other  method  of  calculating  agricultural  profits,  with' 
*  out  materiallij  diminhhing  the  revenue  ;  '  which  was  fuliy  ao- 
knowledging  that  it  was  an  unjust  method,  by  which  occupiers 
of  land  were  compelled  topay  more  than  their  just  proportion:— 
ac  least,  such  were  the  reports  given  in  the  public  prints  at  the 
time.  But  indeed,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  profits  of  farmers  was 
erroncous  and  unjust,  I  thihk,  coniparing  the  retuiUs  with  that 
of  traders,  or  scliedule  B  with  bchedule  D,  will  convince  the 
most  obbtinate  rcnsoner  of  the  fact.  It  appears,  of  the  number 
of  occupiers  of  land,  -  -  .  689,374 

there  were  only  exempted  -  -  1 14,778 

inakirg  the  number  taxed        ...  474',596 

Of  the  number  of  traders,  including  professional  men,    253,686 
there  were  exempted  -  -  100,760 

making  the  number  taxed  -  -  152,926 

and  of  thèse  it  appears  that  35,620  gave  in  returns  of  income 
to  tlie  amount  of  150/.  and  upwards,  whilst  the  number  of  occu- 
piers of  land  taxed  to  the  same  amount,  and  upwards,  are 
42,062. 

My  ideas  of  commercial  mcn  and  othcrs,  included  under  tbe 
schedule  D,  must  hâve  been  very  fooli^h  indeed  ;  yet  I  ani  not 
ashamed  to  own,  tbat  I  should  havc  exptcted  to  fine!  a  niuch 
greater  ^umber  than  3692  posscssing  incomes  of  1000/,  and  ap* 
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wards,  in  the  city  of  London  alone,  and  thc  immédiate  vicini« 
ty«  Howevcr,  us  the  returns  are  officiai,  we  must  bel  levé  them 
correct,  whatever  inference  we  may  draw  from  them.  Whe- 
tber  that  which  I  draw  is  just  or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to 
judge.  But  if  the  tax  has  really  been  equaliy  Icvied  on  botk 
classes,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  hâve  hitherto  very 
far  overrated  the  value  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and,  ia 
some  instances,  sacrificcd  the  agricultural  interest  too  much  for 
tbeir  bencfît. 

In  the  manner  of  collcctin^  the  tnx,  the  landholders  and  far« 
mers  were  subjectcd  to  peculiar  hardships,  to  which  the  traders 
were  not  ;  by  which  they  suifered  heavy  losses,  and  many  were 
totally  ruined.  The  tax  being  charged  upon  the  gros3  amount 
of  rents,  thosc  who  were  in  debt,  and  had  interest  to  pay,  faad 
no  moans  of  being  reimburscd,  but  by  retaining  the  tax  froin  their 
creditors;  which,  indeed,  thcy  were  auihorized  to  do,  and 
creditors  obiiged,  under  severe  penalties,  to  allow  it.  Yct,  in 
many  instances,  they  were  obiiged  to  pay  interest  without  dé- 
duction ;  and,  I  believe,  in  ail  transactions  with  bankers,  no 
such  déduction  was  ever  allowed.  But,  as  traders  could  retum 
whatever  amount  of  profits  they  chose  to  swear  to,  they  could 
pay  interest  to  their  bankers  and  other  creditors  in  full,  without 
suncring  any  loss  ;  and  although,  by  so  doing,  great  penalties 
were  incurred,  the  transactions  being  private,  many  chose  to 
run  that  risk  rather  than  snbmit  to  the  déduction  of  the  tax* 

Pcrhaps  it  will  be  argued,  that  at  the  time  this  tax  was  le- 
vied,  our  trade  and  manufactures  laboured  under  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties,  from  the  effects  of  the  Continental  System,  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
they  did.  Can  it  be  denied  that  agriculture  also  laboured  un- 
der similar  difficulties  ?  Would  not  the  losses  of  the  traders; 
hâve  been  greatly  aggravated,  had  their  profits  been  calculatcd 
by  an  arbitrary  ruie  of  law,  and  they  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  tax  conform  to  that  nile,  indt^pendent  of  ail  other  circum- 
stances  ? 

I  should  occupy  too  much  of  your  pages  were  I  to  add  what 
occurs  to  me  on  thc  other  schedulcs,  which  would  not  be  intc- 
resting  to  the  most  nu  mérous  ciass  of  your  readers  :  But  I  bec^ 
leavc  to  call  their  attention  to  the  increase  of  taxable  propcrty 
from  1806  to  1814<,  which,  on  land  alone,  is  statcd  at  thc  in- 
crédible  amount  of  9,571,2:^1/.  This  increase  must  be  ascrib- 
ed  cither  to  the  improvement  of  land,  or  to  the  diminished  va- 
lue of  the  circulating  médium,  with  which  rents  and  produce 
were  paid.  I  fcar  it  is  too  évident,  that  so  great  an  increase 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  former  ;  and  if  to  the  latter  entireiy^ 
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it  wiO|  in  a  great  mcasure,  account  for  the  ruin  of  so 
dividualsi  and  the  gênerai  distress  of  the  country. 
Quence  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  that  médium  bi 
aenly  withdrawn  from  circulation,  ail  kinds  of  stock 
en  in  nominal  value  from  3Ô  to  50  pcr  cent.,  and  < 
mer  bas  been  forced   to  part  with  property  that 
160/.  to  âOO/.,  to  pay  a  rent  or  dcbt  of  100/.,  conti 
fore  the  peace.     Such  a  eudden  shock  on  the  crédit 
duals  bas  certainly  been  the  immédiate  cause:  Butprc 
cumstances  had  been  slowly  preparing  the  way  for  it, 
years— perbaps  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
debt.     But  no  circumstance  whaterer  has  had  such  b 
fect  as  the  tax  on  property,  and  the  forced  circulation 
uhich  wcre  actîng  at  the  same  time.     Many  people  bei 
to  raise  money  on  crédit  to  pay  this  tax,  year  after  y< 
sincc  been  forced  to  liquidatc,  with  Sterling  money, 
so  contracted,  for  which   they  received  depreciated 
Thus,  instead  of  ten  pcr  cent,  they  bave  paid  fifteen, 
twenty  per  cent.  ;  and,  instead  of  a  tax  on  income,  it 
seizure  of  capital, — and  this  more  especially  in  the  case 
piers  of  lana.     But,  indeed,   under  existing  circums 
might  rather  be  termed  a  contribution  of  much  more 
cr  cent.     Had  no  taxes  existed  befoie,  it  might  hare  1 
y  calculatcd  as  a  tenth  of  income  ;  but,  as  each  indi 
ready  gave  the  largcr  portion  of  ait  he  expendcd  for 
was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  remainder,  or  ten  pounds 
fbrty  received  for  his  own  use,  or  even  more  than  that 
1  hc  gênerai  ruin  and  distress  is  sufficiently  notorio 
W'hatever  cavilling  there  may  be  on  the  subject,  it  is  e^ 
evil  is  not  of  a  tcmporary  nature,  or  such  as  can  be 
by  temporary  expédients — such  as  hâve  been  hitherto 
Excepting  a  sçr"^  ibw  possessors  of  old  leases  on  impro^ 
ail  the  làrmers  arc  carrying  on  a  losing  coucern,  and 
the  smnll  remnant  of  théir  incnns.     Whiist  proprietors 
to  pay  such  enormous  taxes,  they  cannot  afibrd  to  allô 
tiun  of  rcnts  sufScient  to.  mcct  the  exigency  of  the  case 
there  are  many  of  them  as  mucli  preàsed  as  the  occup 
many  are  driven  to  abandon  the  countr}'.     If  such  ar< 
fccts  of  the  tax  on  propcrly,  what  may  be  expected  shc 
again  adoptcd  ? — I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  it. 

1  aEn,>.)Sir,  ycurs, 
.  .         l  A] 

Kincardinahire,  Sept.  1#I7. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

^n  ihe  Jdvantages  qf  Prooiding  Hayjbr  'Mountain  Sheep  in  ihe 

Spring  MûfUis. 

IBf 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting  some  observai* 
ons  npon  the  presefit  state  of  our  mountain  flocks  of  sheep, 
ad  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  providing  food  for  them  dur- 
ig  the  barren  inonths  of  spring,  when  thèse  vduable  animais 
re  often  reduced  to  extrême  poyerty,  and  great  numbers  of 
lem  annually  starve  for  want  of  nourishing  food. 
Since  the  wooUen  cloth  manuGEu;tured  in  this  countrv  bas  ob« 
lined  such  a  préférence  in  foreign  markets,  and  butcher  meal 
AS  found  such  an  increased  demand  in  every  part  of  our  own 
land,  the  management  of  sheep  bas  deservedly  engrossed  more 
f  the  attention,  not  only  of  intelligent  farmers  in  gênerai,  but 
*  roany  individuals  of  high  rank,  as  weU  as  of  various  societies  of 
le  first  respectability,  whose  united  efforts  bave  greatly  promot- 

I  the  ^neral  improvement  of  the  country,  aod  the  comfort  of 
)  inhabitants.  Numberless  methods  bave  been  successfuUy  tried 
f  them  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  our  mountain  âocks  ;  but 
though  many  valuable  improvements  baye  been  made  boih  upon 
e  sheep  thernselves»  and  upon  their  pastures,  thèse  animais 
e  still  in  a  great  measure  unprovided  for  during  that  critical 
irt  of  the  season,  when  the  old  grass  is  quite  decayed  and  des<p 
;ute  of  nourishment,  and  the  succeeding  crop  bas  not  arrived 

such  a  growth  as  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  preventing 
em  from  wasting  in  condition.  I  confess  there  are  many  hard 
id  bare  mountain  pastures,  where  storing  up  food  fpr  sheep  at 
ly  season  of  the  year  is  almost  impracticable  ;  and,  in  thèse  sii- 
ations»  moderate  stocking  in  the  spring  months  seems  to  be 
e  only  means  for  preserving  the  flocks  in  condition.  There 
e,  however,  many  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  pasturcd  by 
eep,  particularly  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotîandi  where 
sunicient  quantity  of  food  might  be  provided  to  supply  their 
intSy  and  keep  them  from  lalling  off  during  the  months  of 
arch  and  April,  when  sheep  left  to  shift  for  themselves  upon 

II  pasturesy  are  gcnerally  rauch  reduced  in  condition,  and  iu 
rd  seasons  either  die  or  are  brought  to  c^i^treme  weakness. 
On  ail  hili  pasturcs,  where  there  is  a  considérable  proportion 
marshy  Jand,  producing  sprits,   bent,   rushes,  and  various 

nds  oF  meadow  grasses,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  hay  may  be 
taincd  for  supporting  flocks  of  sheep  in  that  season  when  there 
Ijttle  nourishing  ^od  to  be  found  ou  the  pastures*     When  thg 
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iveatber  is  favourable,  hay  can  be  made  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pcnse.  Shephcrds  will  exert  thcmselves  much  in  assbting  to  make 
hay,  wbcn  they  know  it  is  intended  to  supply  thc  wants  of  the 
sheep  undcr  their  own  charge.  Indeed,  in  many  situations,  the 
shepherd  would  require  very  little  assistance  in  providing  hay 
for  his  own  flock  ;  but,  ahhough  the  work  should  be  contri^cted 
for,  it  could  easily  be  got  donc  at  one  penny  per  stone  Of  twen- 
ty-two  ponnds  ;  which,  with  the  assistance  of  their  ordinary 
range  of  pasture,  would  serve  twenty  sheep  one  day  ;  ao  that 
thc  expense  of  feeding  two  months  iu  this  way,  would  not  be 
jnore  than  thrcepence  for  each  sheep. 

If  hay  is  well  got,  sheep  will  feed  upon  it  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  even  when  grass  is  plentiful  :  At  any  rate,  they  will  not 
refuse  it  when  grass  is  scarce,  and  they  are  daily  wasting  for 
want  of  food.  Were  the  shepherd  to  give  his  flock  opportuni- 
ties  from  timc  to  time  of  feeding  upon  hay,  as  thc  barrcn  season 
advances,  be  might  then  judge  of  the  expediency  of  laying  it 
out  to  them,  by  their  inclination  to  eat  it;  and  if  tney  were  once 
accustomed  to  feed  upon  hay  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when 
grass  is  scarce,  they  would  habitually  become  fond  of  it  at  that 
season,  and  would  again  gradually  give  it  up  as  their  pastnres 
became  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  time  bas  not  long  elapsed  since  it  was  custoniary,  in  eve- 
ry  part  of  the  country,  to  allow  cows  and  other  black  cattle  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  the  ficids  during  the  cold  and  withering 
days  of  March  and  April.  This  mctbod  of  saving  fodder  waf' 
always  attcnded  with  bad  conséquences  :  The  cattle  daily  wasted 
in  condition  ;  soon  became  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  the  ground  | 
and  great  nunihcrs  of  tbeni  annually  pcrishcd  for  want  of  nour- 
ishing  focd.  But  thougb  this  was  once  the  ca^e  with  black  cat- 
tle, tlicir  situation  now  is  quite  diiFcrent.  They  are  now  kept 
upon  fodder  lill  the  young  crop  of  grass  is  fit  to  support  them  f 
and  by  this  means  arc  prcserved,  not  only  in  life,  but  in  good 
condition.  The  two-year  olds  are  now  niuch  better  than  the 
threc-ycar  olds  were  formcriv  ;  and  every  class  of  them,  from 
thc  youn<rcst  to  the  oldest,  bave  bt-en  greatly  benefSted  by  the 
change  of  management.  Since  our  black  cattle  bave,  by  spring- 
feeding,  becn  so  miicb  improved,  niay  not  our  mountain  sheepf 
on  farnis  wbere  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  can  be  raised,  bave 
the  samc  advantage  ?  Would  not  keoping  them  in  a  thriving 
con(iiti<m  througbout  the  year,  make  cur  two-year  old  wedders 
as  good  as  the  three-year  old  ones  are  at  présent?  And  would 
r\vX  the  sheep  of  every  description,  in  a  well  sorted  stock,  be 
groatiy  supcrior  to  wbnt  tliey  are  at  présent  ? 

^'Vedin<7  sb'*cp  with  hay  in  time  of  hcavy  storms  of  snow,  îe 
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wtTv  commoni  and,  in  ca^es  of  necessity,  is  alwajs  attended 
mcn  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  sheep  fariner  ;  but  when  the 
now  is  not  very  deep,  or  hardened  upon  the  surface  with  frost, 
riieep  scrape  it  offthe  grass  with  their  feet,  and  find  a  sufficien- 
cy  of  food  to  supply  their  wants,  and  keep  them  in  condition 
Bs  long  as  the  grass  retains  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  for  that 
purpose.  But  are  not  the  months  of  March  and  Apri),  in  bar- 
rèn  weather,  ofiten  rauch  worse  for  wasting  sheep,  than  even  a 
beavy  snow  storm  in  the  months  of  December  or  January  ? 
And  there  is  undoubtedly  as  much  necessity  for  making  pro- 
vision for  thcm  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Indeed,  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  for  sheep  in  the  spring  months  is  greater, 
as  the  ewes  are  then  either  heavy  in  lamb,  and  not  ablc  to  wair« 
der  much  about  for  food  ;  or,  ir  the  lambs  are  dropped,  food  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  there  are  then  two  mouths  to  feed,  where 
tbere  was  only  one  before« 

Khas  long  been  a  complaint  among  sheep-farmcrs,  that  their 
itoraa  turn  lean  in  the  spring  months  ;  and,  tuming  lean  is  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  them.  It  pre- 
i^ents  the  growth  of  young  sheep,  disqualifies  the  aged  for  the 
Durposes  intended  with  them,  and  greatly  lessens  the  quantity 
>f  wool  upon  ail.  Diseases  and  death  iikewise  make  great  ra« 
^ages  among  a  lean  stock.  I  hâve  no  hésitation  in  aiErming, 
hat  a  much  greatcr  number  of  sheep  die  in  the  months  of 
Vlarch,  April  and  May,  than  in  ail  the  other  nine  months  of 
he  year  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
ainty,  that  if  sheep  on  hill  pastures  could  be  kept  in  condi- 
ion  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  they  would  not  only  be 
)f  60  much  the  more  value,  but  not  one  for  ten  of  them  would 
ail  a  prey  to  diseases  at  that  dangerous  period  between  the  old 
Liid  the  new  grass. 

In  the  months*  of  Augast  and  September,  a  great  propor- 
ion  of  sheep  pastures  cxhibits  the  appearance  of  inexbaustible 
>Ienty  ;  the  marshy  vales  are  deeply  covered  with  grasses  of  a 
lourishing  quality,  and  the  sheep  feeding  in  them  are  then  al- 
nost  hid  from  view  in  a  luxuriancy  o?  herbage.  At  that 
;eas()n  of  the  year,  who  would  imagine  that  the  same  sliecp,  in 
:he  same  pastures,  would  be  pining  for  want  in  the  spring 
montlis,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  their  relief? 
rbe  abundance  produced  in  the  one  season  is  certainly  îAtend- 
ed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  other. 

I  shall  mention  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
keeping  sheep  always  in  a  thriving  state.  The  weight  of  wool 
v^ould  be  greatly  increased  ;  the  ewes  woukl  bring  a  greatcr 
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numher  of  lambs,  wliîch  would  likewise  be  stronger  and  hetltlii" 
er  ;  f'ewer  diseases  would  waste  and  destroy  them  ;  and  the  Bile 
sheep  migbt  ^o  carlier  to  markct.  Where  sheep  oonld  be  kepI 
two  months  upon  hay,  a  greatcr  number  might  likewise  bekqit 
upon  the  same  land,  as  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  gna 
madc  into  hay  would  otherwise  go  to  wastc. 

I  would  be  happy  to  learn,  through  the  médium  of  your  1& 
cellany,  if  atiy  of  your  numerous  readers  hâve  made  the  ex|» 
riment  in  the  way  recommended,  and  what  has  been  the  nniU 

t  anij  Sir,  your,  &c. 

18rt  Odober,  1817.  XL 
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Semarks  in  a  Tour  through  AiiRAir*  ^ 

July  26tht  1816. — Having  some  spare  time  on  mj  bandii  I 
took  an  opportunity  that  ofFered,  of  making  an  excursion  totbe 
Island  of  Arran,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  of  the 
Hébrides,  but  stiil  not  devoîd  of  beauty  nor  of  interesL 

Arran  is  situated  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  betwixt  the  long  pro- 
inontory  of  Kintyrc  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  county  of  Ayron 
the  other.  From  the  former  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth  {  from  the 
latter,  the  nearest  approach  is  from  the  point  of  PortenerosSf  • 
distance  of  about  iiine  miles.  Proceeding  further  down  the 
Firth,  the  distance  increases.  At  Ardrossan  it  is  about  liT 
miles,  at  Irvine  16,  and  at  Ayr  18  miles;  always  taking  the 
nearest  point  of  Arran  opposite.  This  island  forms  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute,  a  coutiiy  of  srven  islamls^  ail  situated  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  cach  other.  Thèse*  io 
the  order  of  magnitude,  are,  1.  Arran;  2.  Bute;  3.  Cumbrae- 
more;  4.  Cumbroe-beg;-  5.  Inch-Marnoch  ;  6.  Lamlash  ;  and^ 
7.  Pladda.  The  two  last  are  appendages  of  Arran.  Theoonn- 
ty,  in  ail,  cxtends  over  alK)ut  1^06  square  miles  of  land,  of  which 
Arran  is  4-5ths  of  the  wholc,  or  about  164^  square  miles. 

i  ^^mbarked  to-day  at  5  o'clock  aftemoon,  at  Saltcoats,  on 
board  the  Lamlash  packet,  John  Macbride  master,  a  amali 
half-dccked  vcssel  of  pcrhaps  20  tons  burden.  The  distance 
from  Saltcoats  to  Lamlash,  in  a  direct  line  across,  is  ISj.  mile» 
by  the  chart  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  vessel  can  sail  in  t 
direct  line  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  tedious  passage,  whicb 
it  alwa3s  is  when  the  wind  is  a-head,  owing  to  the  niany  tach 
!):at  must  be  takcn,  as  was  the  case  in  the  présent  instance. 
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^e  were  nine  hours  on  the  water  ;  but  had  an  abundance  of 
iling  for  our  money — perhaps  50  or  60  miles — as  the  vessel 
à  to  stretch  away  on  one  tack  greatly  further  south  tfaan  Ayr, 
id  on  an  opposite  tack  half  way  north  to  Bute.  The  onlv 
ne  I  was  before  in  Arran,  we  were  tantalized  in  a  calm»  whicfi 
icasioned  the  passage  to  last  16  hours,  without  sailing  16  miles 
I  the  time.  The  récent  invention  of  the  steam  boat  would  be 
Imîrably  adapted  to  this  passage,  as  it  could  in  ail  weathers  be 
:compIished  m  less  than  two  hours,  regardless  of  wind,  or  from 
batever  direction  it  might  blow.  The  fare  at  présent  is  only 
ie  shilling  each  to  Arran  people,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
»  Etranger.^.  There  is  no  distinction  of  cabin  and  steerage  ; 
sither  is  there  much  shelter  in  which  to  skulk  in  foui  weather. 
he  weather  in  this  voyage  was,  indeed,  far  from  being  mild, 
s  the  brecze  was  not  only  cold  and  inclement,  but  sometimes 
tended  with  rain.  I  had  trusted  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
hen  cold  at  least  is  not  expected,  and  came  away  without  a 
■eat-coat,  having  merely  taken  the  précaution  to  bave  with  me 
1  umbrella,  to  guard  against  a  shower.  The  boatmen,  how- 
'er,  found  me  in  one  ;  and  the  master  was  not  sparing  of  his 
>ttle,  which  he  distributed  more  than  once  to  the  whoie  com- 
iny  ;  so  that  the  bad  weather  was  not  much  felt.  It  was  quite 
irk  beforc  the  vessel  came  to  her  moorings  in  tlie  bay. 

1  meant  to  hâve  lodgcd  with  an  old  acquain tance,  the  sub« 
ctor  of  the  island,  Mr  D.,  formerly  a  Lothian  farmer  of  no 
ean  rank  and  abililies  ;  but  as  it  was  near  midnight  when  we 
'rived,  I  put  up  at  one  of  the  only  two  public  houses  in  the 
liage,  kept  by  a  lamily  of  the  name  of  Blair,  from  Ardrossan. 
hère  I  had  very  comfortable  quarters,  and  got  every  thîng 
)od. 

Lamlash.  Under  this  common  name  there  is  an  island,  a 
HBBOUR,  and  a  village.  The  island  is  about  2  miles  in 
Dgtb,  standing  on  a  base  of  about  l-4th  of  a  mile  broad.  It 
ses  high  and  précipitons  ;  and  is  in  gênerai  extremely  barren. 
lie  cbief  exception  is  an  extent  ot  20  or  90  acres  at  the 
Drth  point,  ard  about  as  much  more  at  the  sculh  end.  On 
ic  spot  oi  flat  land  at  the  north  end,  there  is  a  handsomc  plain 
ansion,  at  présent  occupied  by  Mr  Hamilton  of  Holmhead* 
le  has  cultivated  this  part  in  a  very  superior  style,  nnd  bas  al* 
»  begun  to  improve  the  south  end.  Ever}'where  else,  cultiva^ 
3n  is  nearly  impracticabic  ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  either 
itural  wood  or  planting  on  the  whole,  a  few  shrubs  of  dwarf 
iks  cxcepted.  The  heiglit  of  the  barren  rock  in  the  middie  is 
id  to  bc  891  fcet,  measured  by  the  thcrmomctcr.      Eagles 
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nestle  on  it,  and  brced.  One  wns  Intely  sbot  that  measured 
7  fcci  8  inche8  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  I  saw  it  in  prese^ 
vation.  It  seemed  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sizf'.d  turkcv  hcDf 
Addcrs  are  said  to  ahoiind  on  this  Ule  to  an  extrême  degree. 
I  cftii  easily  conceive  tliat  they  wiil  meet  with  very  little  to  diip 
turb  thcm  in  iliis  rotreat. 

The  harbimr  vf  Liimlash  is  situatcd  betwixt  the  Mainlasd  of 
Arran  and  this  ish^nd,  which  shclters  it  from  almost  every  wind. 
It  is  abrnit  "^  or  'S  m\\e?  lon^r,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad  i  be- 
îng  brondest  in  the  riiddlf,  and  narrowcst  at  each  of  the  entriez. 
It  is  consid*  n  (1  to  br  very  safe,  and  is  mucli  frccfiiented  by 
shippinîi,  particul-^rlv  in  the  winter  season.  Thcre  is  now  no 
pier  ;  but  formeriy  there  was  a  most  excellent  one,  on  a  Teij 
ingénions  construction.  It  was  circulnr,  enclosin^  an  area  (witn 
an  acUquate  entrancc)  of  about  an  English  acre,  where  vesseb 
of  considérable  burden  lay  as  m  a  wet  dock,  even  at  iow  water» 
and  erjoyed  every  facility  of  loadin^r  and  disloading.  There 
was  a  communication  to  the  land  from  this  dock  by  a  raised 
causeway  or  pier,  in  a  straight  Une;  the  whole  forming  tbe 
shape  and  proportions  of  a  frying-pan,  the  handie  being  reprfr- 
sented  by  the  stroight  pier,  and  the  pan  by  the  circular.  It 
was  erectcd  by  the  great  Dutchess  Anne,  more  than  100  years 
ago  ;  and  cost,  at  the  Iow  rate  of  labour  eveu  then,  aboot  3000/^ 
Nowy  it  bas  not  only  been  nilowed  to  fali  into  disrepair,  but  was 
actually,  in  an  evil  hour,  demolished,  in  order,  with  the  mate-  | 
riais,  to  build  the  village.  There  now  remains  mercly  the  lower 
tier  of  stones,  to  mark  out  the  fiirure  and  extent  of  the  work, 
which  bas  in  fact  become  now  an  obstacle  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage  to  shîpping. 

The  VILLAGE  of  Lamiash  is  plca«antly  extended  in  a  semicir» 
cular  range  of  a  single  row  of  bouses  along  the  sbore  at  the 
bottoDi  of  the  Bay.  Thèse  may  be  about  ^25  or  :S0  in  number, 
generally  two  families  in  each,  ail  of  one  storey  high,  exceptt 
I  think,  two  or  three  thnt  are  two  storeys.  The  parish  church 
of  Kiibridc  is  sitiif^trd  at  the  south  end  of  tbe  row;  and  a  lîttle 
back  from  it  ïb  VV  hitkhouse,  the  mansion  allotted  to  the  factor 
or  8ub-factor  of  the  island.  In  the  vicinity,  or  within  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  less  or  more,  are  situated^  in  différent  di- 
rections, a  considérable  number  of  farm  hamiets,  or  clachanst 
pcrhaps  equal  in  number  of  dwcllings  to  the  village  itself  ;  so  | 

.bat  the  population  of  this  tract  may  probably  extend  to450 
«ouïs,  or  more.     There  is  a  flat  plain  of  land  adjoining,  to  tbe 

.'Xtent  of  perhaps  ôOO  acres,  ail  in  good  cukivation.     There 
may  be  100  or  i50  acres  more  of  cultivated  iand  on  the  hill* 

'de,  'mmed»«\tcly  above  the  lown.    There  is  a  considerabb 
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quantity  of  very  thriving  growing  timber  interspersed  in  hedge- 
rows  on  the  hîll-sides  ateo  above  the  town,  or  lower  down  a- 
mong  tbe  little  gardens  or  kale-yards  attached  to  each  of  the 
dwellings  ;  and,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right,  along  the  foot 
of  an  adjacent  low  hill,  there  is  a  considérable  stool  of  coppice 
wood»  that  approaches  close  down  to  tbe  shore,  and  is  continu- 
ed  for  a  mile  or  two  of  length,  as  far  as  the  shore  side  itself  ii 
în  view.  In  front,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the 
island  of  Lamlash,  as  above  mentioned,  shats  up  tbe  prospect, 
while  the  intermedîate  sea,  which  constitutes  the  harbour,  is 
spread  out  like  a  fre&h-water  lake,  and  generally  as  smooth^ 
To  the  norih,  there  is  a  view,  through  the  narrov  entrancc, 
towards  Kilwinning,  Saltcoats  and  Ardrossan»  on  the  çoast  oi 
Cunninghame.  To  the  south-east,  there  is  a  peep,  throagh  a 
stili  narrower  cntrance,  to  the  coast  of  Carricki  about  Dunure 
and  CoUcan.    Ail  the  rest  of  Ayrshire  is  shut  up.    The  back 

S  round  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  consista  of  pretty  steep  dark 
ilis,  rising  ten  or  twelve  faundred  feet  above  the  plain  on  which 
the  town  is  situated.    Such  is  the  scenery  of  Lamlash. 

Mu  ^ÉTtiJu — This  day,  being  fumisbed  with  an  Arran  faorse 
by  Mr  D.  who  was  so  obliging  himself  as  to  go  along  with  me, 
to  show  me  the  country,  we  set  out  about  i  1  o'clodc  towards 
ihe  south  end  of  the  island.  The  country  we  had  to  traverse 
waSf  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten,  wild  and  uncultivated  ;  and  the 
Irack  (for  it  cannot  be  calied  a  road)  was  frequently  up  steep 
and  high  hills,  or  through  quagmtre  and  morass,  in  à  cig-asag 
«direction,  that  none  but  a  horse  accustomed  to  such  travelling 
^ov\à  accomplish.  The  Arran  horses  are  indeed  uncoramonly 
€ure-footed,  fearless  of  ail  danger,  and  regardless  of  difficultiei^ 
and,  in  such  a  route  as  this,  may  be  depended  on  with  great 
confidence.  Aftcr  riding  two  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to 
Bennicaracan^  a  farm  of  considérable  size  (400  acres  in  extent), 
on  the  coast-side,  lateiy  taken  by  a  tenant  from  Ardrossan,  who, 
«nticed  by  tbe  comparative  lownesa  of  rent,  fanoîes  he  is  going 
liere  to  make  his  fortune  ail  at  once» 

The  farm  itself  appears  indeed  to  be  among  the  first-rate  in 
point  of  soi],  as  'well  as  extent  ;  and  there  is  erected  upon  it  a 
very  superior  farmstead,  arranged  into  a  sauare  court,  with  every 
accommodation  that  a  farmcr  requires.  It  is  built  of  good  ma* 
aonry,  and  ail  roofed  with  blue  siate.  It  cost,  I  am  told,  about 
'SOOO/.  To  make  room  for  this  Improœr^  there  bas  been  an  en- 
iire  clachan  or  township  of  16  or  20  native  tenants  removed: 
But  thèse,  1  believe,  bave  not  left  the  island,  but  are  set  down 
in  smaller  possessions,  oue  by  one,  in  nea>  seUlements^  to  im- 
prove  in  their  circumstances  i  and  I  hâve  no  question,  from  the 
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spécimens  I  hâve  tkis  day  seen  of  the  hiubandry  of  the  natiie 
tenants,  tliat  they  wili  reclaim  their  respective  lots,  as  soon  and 
as  efFoctually  as  any  stranger  whatever.  They  hâve  reqniitd 
merely  an  example  of  modem  cultivation.  On  a  scale  adiiptBd 
to  their  circumstances,  they  can  imitate  very  closely* 

One  manifest  improvement  has  certainly  been  made  by  ths 
abovc  Ayrshire  farmcr.  He  has  sown  a  breadth  of  land  widi 
clover  and  rye-grass  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  island. 
The  extent  is  perhaps  i  5  or  20  acres,  and  it  has  succeedfld 
completely.  He  has  also  introduced  an  Ayrshire  stock  of  mikk 
cows  (among  the  best  in  Britain),  il  in  number,  with  an  ex- 
cclJcnt  buU  oï  the  same  breed.  He  intends,  next  year,  to  în- 
ci  ^asc  this  dairy  stock  to  26  cows  in  ail  ;  and  thus,  ail  at  onoe^ 
to  set  an  cxample  of  what  can  be  done  in  butter  and  cheett 
ninkiii>r — of  which,  for  exportation,  there  has  hitherto  been 
Utile  or  none  made  in  Arran. 

In  the  course  of  our  excursion  to  this  farm,  in  a  stretch  of  aboot 
10  miles,  we  passed  only  two  farm  clachans,  containing  three 
or  four  tenants  each  ;  but  we  had  a  view  of  several  others  of  a 
larger  size  whcn  we  got  on  the  lands  of  Benicaracan.  Theit 
were  siiuatcd  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  this  farm,  slopiiig 
gently  from  north  to  south,  of  apparentîy  good  soi],  in  cuhiv^ 
tion.  Thèse  clnchans  are  inhabited  each  by  six,  eighi,  twelve, 
or  sixtecn  tenants  ;  and.  although  the  lands  nttoched  to  them 
havc  hitherto  bccn  occupied  in  common,  or  in  the  run-rig  System, 
yct  now  they  are  to  be  laid  off  in  severalty  as  the  leases  expire  ; 
each  tenant  having  his  own  part  distinct  from  the  rest.  One  of 
tbe  best  farms  in  the  island  (Sliddery,  in  this  quarter),  has,  in 
this  manner,  been  taken  by  the  old  tenants  ;  and  it  seeoifl  to  be 
cxtremciy  probable,  that  the  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
other  townships,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  présent  leases  ex- 
pire. The  lands  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  separated  into 
distinct  posscssioris  ;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  demolish  any 
more  clachans. — In  such  a  recluse  country  as  this,  why  'deprivc 
the  pcople  of  good  ncighbourhood  ? 

In  returning  home  we  took  the  shore  road,  going  round  by 
the  south-east  and  east  coast,  to  Lamiash,  an  extent  of  about 
15  miles,  partly  by  a  tolerably  good  road,  and  partly  by  an  in- 
tolerably  bad  one,  almost  impassable.  The  sliore  side  hère  is 
indccd  greatly  varied  in  its  aspect.  In  some  places,  stripes  of 
plain  land,  of  more  or  iess  extent,  wind  around  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  so  close  on  the  sea,  that  there  is  litde  rooui  for  dévia- 
tion. Thèse  hills  tower  upwards  in  many  forms,  and  présent  a 
craggy  and  précipitons  front,  olten  three  or  four  hundred  fect 
in  height.     In  some  places^  they  approacb  dose  to  the  water 
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igey  and  render  a  passage  that  way  impracticable.  The  road 
IB  then  to  be  conducted  up  narrow  and  steep  paths,  more  into 
le  interior,  to  avoid  them;  and  again  has  to  descend  to  the 
lore,  to  r^ain  tlie  inhabited  track,  which  is  seldom  eut  of 
ght  of  the  sea.  No  strangers  in  this  part,  except  one  only, 
om  Renfrewshire,  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  Ardrossan  man's, 
ad  set  down  under  simiiar  circumstances,  with  a  dashy  farm 
eading  in  the  room  of  a  clachan  of  native  tenants.  This 
lan,  however,  althoueh  not  bred  a  farmer  originally,  produces 
ary  superior  crops  of  grain,  and  has  a  considérable  fieid  of 
imip — an  example  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  native  isl- 
iders,  and  which  I  venture  to  predict  wiiT  not  be  iost  upon 
lem.  The  name  of  his  place  of  présent  résidence  is  Lsngg^  one 
f  the  most  snug  situations  I  hâve  almost  ever  met  with.  It  m 
ït  down  in  theiiollow  winding  of  a  deep  vale,  bya  pure  moun- 
Jn  streamiet,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  corn  mil),  amid  gardens  em- 
dlished  with  shrubbry,  and  having  in  them  some  of  the  largest 
iple  trees  I  over  saw.  The  house  is  moderui  and,  although  of 
ily  one  story,  seems  to  be  abundantly  commodious.  I  believe 
is  gentleman  is  now  regretting  that  ne  is  to  be  removed  to  the 
îw  sPACious  VILLA  building  for  him  at  the  top  of  the  hilt, 
bere  he  will  indeed  hâve  a  view  of  every  vessel  that  passes»  but 
iil  be  exposed  aiso  to  every  wind  that  blows.  It  will  be  long 
deed  ère  he  renew  such  apple  trees. 

The  farm  clachans  along  this  coast  are  aIso  ail  set  down  in 
t)ups  of  from  eight  to  perhaps  double  that  number  of  dwell- 
gSy  besides  a  due  proportion  of  barns  and  byres,  &c.     And 

thèse  townsbips,  which  are  seldom  more  than  half  a  mile 
under,  each  family  has  a  large  garden  or  kail«yard,  richly 
opped  with  vegetabies  of  various  kinds,  and  of  most  luxuriant 
owth|  and  uniforinly  surrounded  with  rows  of  elderberry  or 
urtree  bushes,  intermixed  with  ash,  hazcl,  and  other  small 
ober,  and  very  freouently  embellished  with  honeysuckles  and 
ses.  The  H-iiole  village,  at  a  distance,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
r  a  large  orchard,  or  a  clump  of  plantation,  as  the  houses, 
0v  at  any  rate,  are  nearly  covered  and  bid  by  the  foliage.  In- 
ed  this  kind  of  natural  dwarf  wood  appears  to  be  remarkably 
ngoiiial  to  the  island  in  ail  places  under  shelter.  It  consists 
iefly  of  birch,  aller,  hazel  and  sloe,  but  pretty  frequently  in- 
rspersed  with  oak  and  ash  ;  which  last,  although  scidom  large, 

cxcceding  (>  inclies  in  diamcter,  is  remarkably  verdant  in  the 
if,  and  clean  in  the  bark.     The  bourtrce^  the  great  favourite 

the  Arran  pcasantry,  (as  it  was  also  the  favourite  in  days  of 
»re  ail  over  tlic  iow  country  on  the  Mainland),  is  not  indige- 
»us  hcrc,  but  iâ  always  propngated,  I  believe,  by  culture.     I 
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(?o  not  well  know  what  is  tbe  inducement,  unless  \i  be  merdf 
that  it  ^rowK  fast,  and  soon  gives  a  shelter.  -  It  coDtînaesaki 
longinflowcr;  but  although  it  produces  an  immenBe  crop  of 
berrics»  I  do  not  understand  that  thèse  are  applied  hère  to  aoj 
purpose.  If  it  be  the  berry  frcfn  which  a  wine  under  that  name 
is  made,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  clachan  that  I  hâve  seen  il 
Ârran,  but  could  produce  a  hogshcad  of  it  at  leaat.  Oneci^ 
cumstance  rcspecting  tbis  shrub,  is  deserving  of  record,  iianM* 
ly,  that  alihough  the  young  shoots  of  it  are  certainly  among  the 
soflest  of  any,  the  pith  bearing  such  a  great  proportion  to  die 
whole,  yet  the  old  stocks  are  uie  hardest  of  ail  wood  ;  and  n 
thèse  are  very  frequently  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  tnd 
often  6  or  8  ieet  in  length,  it  might  become  convertible  into 
many  useful  purposes,  and  thus  become  vaiuable  as  a  timber. 

Ncxt  to  the  bourtrec,  which  seems  to  be  propagated  by  plant* 
ing,  the  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle^,  altogether  natural,  ire 
niost  conspicuous  as  ornamental  shrubs.  They  are  found  eveiy- 
whcrei  particularly  the  iast,  of  many  varions  tints,  and  in  gieat 
profusion,  whether  intcrspersed  among  the  bourtrce  bushes  ia 
the  kail-yards|  entwining  round  the  brushwood  in  the  copsesi 
or  climbing  up  and  adorning  the  niggcd  and  précipitons  rocks 
and  crags  by  the  sea  shore.  People  accustomed  to  tbe  taroe  and 
little  varied  aspect  of  the  iow  country  on  the  Mainland,  can  hard* 
ly  conceive  an  adéquate  idea  of  the  wild  and  picturesqne  beaa- 
ties  of  an  Arran  coast-side  scencry. 

In  travelling  along  this  coast  side,  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
a  very  général  spirit  of  improvement  manifested  by  tbe  native 
tenantry  in  enclosing  and  subdividing  their  lands.  Almost  the 
whole  arable  land  on  the  south  and  south-cast  coast»  is  at  thii 
time  undcrgoing  this  cssential  improvementi  by  ditch  and  hedgCi 
The  thorns  are  furnished  by  the  most  Noble  Proprietor,  bot  tbe 
natives  themselves  are  at  tne  cxpense  of  the  ditches  j  and  ofier 
having  seen  a  few  examples  of  the  work  performed  by  Irish  la- 
bourcrs,  thcy  bctook  tnemselves  to  the  spade  with  their  own 
handsy  and  hâve  conducted  the  opérations  moat  dexterouâly. 
Almost  cvery  householder,  too,  at  the  suggestion  and  persuasion 
of  Mr  D.,  nas  got  a  little  patch  of  turnip  into  bis  kail-yards, 
sud  even  some  clover  and  ryograss,  ail  thriving  so  much,  that 
thcy  are  next  ycar  to  venture  thèse  crops  on  a  greater  srâle  in 
the  ficids.  It  was  a  fortunate  device  to  make  thie  trial  first  in 
their  gardens,  whcre  there  was  no  risk  of  the  success.  Had 
they  begun  this  in  tbe  fields,  altogether  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge  of  tbe  method,  the  experiment  might  bave  failed,  and 
bus  bave  brought  a  discrédit  on  tbe  cultivation,  which  bas  DOtH 
#ui'':er«''«>^  ♦o  a  \vigh. 
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In  passing  through  one  of  their  clachans,  we  perceîved  12  or 
1^  men  rebuilding  a  house.  This  is  a  gênerai  practice.  Every 
man  in  the  island  is  a  builder.  The  construction  of  their  houses 
is  indeed  not  very  refined  ;  but  as  the  materiais  (stone  with  a  small 
portion  of  earth)  are  not  scarce,  they  can  erect  a  fabric  of  con- 
sidérable solidity»  quite  impervious  to  the  wcather  ;  and  collect- 
ing  a  suilicient  number  of  neighbours,  the  building  of  a  dwell* 
ing  is  the  work  of  a  day»  and  the  expense  seldom  exceeding  a 
gallon  of  whisky.  The  new  clachans  at  présent  building,  or  tliat 
were  lately  erected  by  the  Marquis  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
back  scttlerSf  or  the  ejected  tenants  of  theancient  townships,  are 
constructed  in  a  more  reâned  style.  The  mason  work  is  aided 
with  lime  mortar.  The  Windows  are  larger,  and  chimneys  are 
universal.  In  the  ancient  clachans,  this  last  accommodation  is 
frequently  wanting;  and  tlie  smoke  of  course  is  a  vcry  great 
nuisance.  In  both  ncw  and  old  cottages,  the  roof  is  covered 
with  straw,  securcd  by  heathcr  ropcs. 

About  2  or  3  miles  ère  we  got  to  Lamiash,  we  corne  to  a 
country  of  a  tamer  aspect,  at  the  hcad  of  what  is  somctimes  call« 
cd  Ashdale^  and  sometimcs  Whiting  Bny.  Hère  tbere  is  a  great- 
er  expanse  of  flat  country,  ncarly  on  a  level  with  the  sea  ;  but 
fitili  a  great  varlety  in  the  appcarance,  havihg  intermixtures  of 
cultivated  lands  with  uncultivatcd — with  rocks,  and,  more  thaa 
aU,  with  coppice  wood.  There  is  also  a  fine  littie  mountain  streani 
gliding  almost  unseen  amid  its  own  natural  woods,  honcy&uckles 
and  roses.  Silverbank^  a  pleasant  retreat  of  Mr  Paterson,  au 
Irvine  gentleman,  is  in  this  territory.  Ascending  from  it  ovcr 
a  pretty  steep  arable  ridge  of  hiil,  we  came,  by  au  easy  transi- 
tion,  down  to  Lamiash,  about  5  o'clock  aficrnoon,  having  becu 
about  6  hours  in  making  this  excursion  of  about  25  miles. 

Sunday  the  2bth,  attended  Divine  service  in  the  church  of 
Kilbride  parish,  ïu  the  town  of  Lamiash.  With  in,  this  place 
of  worship  is  commodious  enough,  and  may  hold  500  or  600 
pcople.  Outwardly,  it  is  hardly  to  bc  distingui.shcd  froii  a  com* 
mon  dweliing  house.  It  bas  neilher  steeple  nor  bdl  ;  the  clergy- 
man  has  ncither  gown  nor  bands  ;  the  baptismal  bason  has  nei- 
ther  cloth  nor  napkin  ;  nor  are  therc  any  cloth  or  décorations 
on  the  pulpit.  Every  tliing  is  quite  plain.  But  the  congréga- 
tion was  numcrous  and  attentive,  und  chc  sermon  was  animated 
and  interesting.  The  fore  part  of  the  service  is  performed  in 
the  Engiish  language.  The  latter  part  is  in  Gaeiic,  afier  an  in- 
lerval  of  tcn  minutes.  The  whole  is  conipleted  in  about  ihrce 
hours,  commencing  about  mid-iîay — of  course  scalcing  about 
ihree  o'clotk  afternoon,  whcn  the  pcople  again  file  away  to  Ûïv.v: 
jc^pectivc  gltnis  and  voiries^  four,  live,  six,  or  cight  miles  olK 
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Tliere  arc  only  two  parishes  in  the  island.  This  of  Kilbride, 
the  8cat  of  which  was  formcrly  about  a  mile  norlh  from  tbe 
présent  church,  where  the  manse  is  slill  situated»  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  kirk,  and  where  the  burial  ^round  is  still  continaed. 
Thi<$  parish  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  east  aide  and  north 
end  of  the  i^land,  an  cxtent  of  about  17  miles  in  lengtb,  by  five 
or  six  or  more  miles  in  breadth.  To  accommodate  tbe  more  di^ 
tant  quarters  in  the  north  end  of  Arran,  there  is  a  kind  of  Cha- 
pe! of  Kasc  at  Lochranza,  served  by  a  clérical  teacher,  under  the 
name  of  a  Catec/iist,  The  other  parish  is  called  Kilmort,  with 
a  handsome  church  and  excellent  manse,  situated  within  a  mile  of 
the  sea,  in  a  delîghtful  glen  by  the  souih  end  of  theisland,  where 
the  greatest  population  scems  to  réside  in  the  very  numeroas 
clachans  in  that  qunrter.  It  has  aiso  another  place  of  worship 
near  the  west  coast,  in  the  fertile  and  populous  vale  of  Shiskin, 
where  the  clergyman  officiâtes  cvery  third  Sunday. 

The  Arran  pcople  are  reniarked  for  a  sober  aad  religions  dis- 
position, strict  observcrs  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  course  attend 
the  church  pointedly  when  practicable.  The  whole  continue 
fetill  to  speak  their  ancient  tonguci  the  Gaelic  ;  while,  in  gêne- 
rai» they  aIso  understand  Englibh.  The  service  is  therefore  per- 
fora ed  in  both  tongucs  through  the  whole  island.  It  is  long 
BÎnce  the  Highland  drcss  was  used  ;  and  there  is  of  (x>urse  now 
DO  distinction  in  this  resptct  betwixt  thcm  and  their  neigbboun 
in  the  Low  country,  exccpt  pcrhaps  that  their  clothinff  is  stlU 
more  in  the  thrifty  style  of  being  home  manufactured.  Eut  this 
good  old  custom  is  wearing  out;  and  the  young  people,  in  par- 
ticular,  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  costume  of  tbe  Low 
country,  especially  the  femalcs,  who  are  now  dccorating  thcm- 
sclvcs  in  ail  the  élégance  of  Paisley  musiins  and  ribands,  cloak% 
caps  and  bonnets. 

JMonday  the  29///. — With  the  advantage  of  a  fine  morning, 
wc  proccedcd  rarly  on  a  tour  through  the  northem  part  of  the 
ibiand.  From  Lamlash  to  Broadwick  Castle,  the  distance  is  a- 
bout  six  miles,  by  an  excellent  road  lalciy  made  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas,  with  the  aid  of  a  ParJiamentary  grant.  The 
first  mile  from  Lamlash  up  the  intermediate  hill|  is  through  cul- 
tivated  land,  pnrt  of  it  embcllishcd  by  an  avenue  of  planted 
wood.  The  boil  not  unfertile,  and  the  cultivation  not  amiss. 
Thcn  there  is  a  track  cver  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  of  ncar- 
]y  iwo  miles  of  unin~i}M'ovcd  heath»  but  ail  susceptible  of  culture, 
cithcr  by  tiilrtge  or  jjlanlation,  some  remains  of  natural  wood 
showing  this  cii^tincily,  as  wcU  as  some  very  thriving  plantations 
!n  the  immédiate  vicinity.  At  about  half  the  distance,  Broad- 
A  îcV   Bay  is  sceu   in  full  sj^Icndour  :    A  fine  pièce  of  watcr^ 
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beautifully  bounded  with  cultivated  lands — natural  woods  and 
plantations — several  élégant  mansions — and  tbe  wholc  scenery 
surrounded  with  lofty  mountains  ; — the  greater  part  extremely 
rugged  and  craggy,  and  others  most  dismal  and  dark.  Tbe 
Bay  itself  advances  inland  about  tbree  miles;  is  about  the 
same  breadth  at  the  entrance,  and  narrows  gradually  to  a  mile» 
at  the  head  or  extrême  landward  point.  There  is  the  handsome 
small  mansion  of  Spring-Bank^  Mrs  Macnllaster's,  on  the  south 
aide  of  this  Bay,  about  a  mile  from  the  head.  On  the  same 
aide,  but  a  mile  more  inland,  is  situated  the  mansion  of  Kilmi" 
ckaelf  long  the  seat  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  FuU 
lartoTL  It  is  hid  among  wood  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  gloomy 
vale  of  Glendow»  so  called,  from  the  aspect  of  the  conterminous 
dark  mountains.  There  is  a  scattcred  village  of  thirty  familles 
at  the  head  of  the  £ay  ;  also  two  or  tbree  goodiy  mansions  ; 
one  of  them  formerly  the  seat  of  the  factor,  but  which  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  an  inn.  But  the  glory  of  this  Bay  ia 
the  Castle  of  Broadwick,  or  Arran-Castle,  which  rises  super^ 
eminent  on  the  northern  shore,  amid  some  of  the  best  old  tim- 
ber  in  Scotland,  together  with  a  great  cxtent  of  more  récent 
plantations,  stretching  over  some  hundrcd  acres  up  the  south 
side  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Goatfieldj  the  highest  of  the  Ar- 
ran  hiUs. 

This  Castle  is  the  occasional  résidence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  whcn  he  visits  the  island.  There  is  a  very  neat  small 
harbour  hère,  eut  ont  of  the  solid  rock,  for  the  securicy  of  the 
packet-boats  that  ply  betwixt  this  place  and  Saltcoats.  There 
is  a  considérable  extent  of  arable  land  at  the  head  of  the  Bay» 
perhaps  500  acres  or  more,  in  pretty  good  cultivation,  and  of 
considérable  fertility.  It  is  nearly  an  cntire  flat  plain,  bound- 
ed, on  three  sides,  with  extremely  rugged,  high,  craggy  moun- 
tains. 

Proceeding  northwards  along  the  sea  coast,  the  scenery  is 
wonderfuliy  beautiful.  On  the  right,  the  view  over  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  as  we  move  along,  présents  a  continually  varying  aspect 
of  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  the  islands  of  Cumbrae  and  Bute* 
The  distance  is  from  10  or  12  miles  to  perhaps  5  or  G  ;  the  lat- 
ter  scems  to  be  the  cxtent  across  from  Curry  to  Garroch-head» 
on  the  south  end  of  tbe  isle  of  Bute.  On  the  letr,  the  tremen- 
dous  high  towering  rocks  of  Goatfield,  and  bis  still  more  rug- 
ged associâtes  of  uncouth  names,  are  awfully  grand;  whiisst  the 
overlianging  rocks  by  the  shore  are  deiightfully  ciothed  with 
coppice  wood,  richly  embcllishcd  with  wild  roses,  honeysuckles, 
and  othcr  flowcring  shru us.  l'herc  is  extrcui^Jy  iittle  arable 
land. 
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Crrrn/y  cr  Cnnir^  is  remarkable  for  quarrîes  of  limestone  and 
freeslonr,  subtcTraneonsiy  cxcavatcd,  and  from  thence  exported 
in  lar^e  qiianiity  to  thc  opposite  consts.  Tliere  are  a  few  cot* 
tngrs  (or  tliu  quarry-mcn.  Thcre  are  two  handsome  villas»  each 
in  the  niids!  of  its  gardons  and  plantaMons  ;  whiist  the  over- 
hnn^in^  rock»  arc  still  ornamentcd  with  flowering  shrubbr}*. 
Hcrc,  also,  we  found,  in  a  wild  state,  several  bushes  of  hop$y 
ciimbing  up  ihc  stalks  of  allers  and  other  small  coppice  wood.  I 
do  not  recolltct  to  havc  sccn  this  plant  in  a  natural  state  aoy 
whcrc  clse  in  Scotland,  nor  indeed  is  it  often  met  with  in  gax^ 
dons. 

Lcaving  thc  Ciirrie,  with  ail  its  beautifully  wild  accompanî- 
inents,  we  procccded  forward  to  Sannox^  of  which  name  there  are 
thrce  consideiablc  farm  clachans,  at  no  grcat  distance  from  each 
oth(*r  ;  the  boiisrs,  as  usu")!,  balf  hid  a  .id  bourtree  and  otber 
bhrubs.  Thcre  is  aiso  a  iiiJicrs'  harbour,  in  which  there  were 
several  handt-onie  boats.  The  sanie  niight  bave  been  remarked 
at  Currie,  and  iiulced  in  many  ot  h  cr  places  alon^  the  coast. 

Thc  road  bcre  turns  inlaiid,  gradually  to  the  left,  and  leavcs 
thc  sea- coast  altogelher.  Thc  sccnery  is  now  more  picturesque 
than  cver,  and  more  contrastediy  varied.  In  the  lower  parts, 
iiear  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  hand,  the  aspect  is  raild,  and 
rcmarkably  mcllow.  Nature  seems  to  hâve  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  rcady-nîade  poLinj  (as  we  call  it  in  Scotland),  or  range  of 
plensurc  groinids,  ibr  a  countr}'  villa  ;  for  the  coppice  wooda 
hâve  arrîingcd  theniselves  (ovcr  an  cxtent  of  pcrhaps  40  or  50 
acres)  into  distinct  avenues,  clumps  and  winding  beits,  cndc»- 
ing  diHerent  aiabie  fields  of  various  shape  and  extent.  One  can 
hardly  conccivc  a  more  inviting  situation,  nor  scenery  of  a  more 
intcrestinu  ibrin.  On  the  lei't,  and  in  the  immédiate  vicinity, 
is  that  vast  congerics  of  high  and  trcmendously  prccipitous 
iiK  initaiDs,  wiih  their  sharp  and  jagged  tops,  on  some  of  which 
the  fool  of  nian  ncvir  trode  ;  nor  pcrhaps  any  unwinged  animal 
of  any  kind.  Goaifidd,  2810  feet  high,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
hi<;hest  of  theni  ail,  and  is  aiso  more  accessible  than  any  in  this 
group  whose  tops  may  enclose  or  cxtend  through  a  space  of 
iO  or  12  square  miles.  Thc  bases  will  includemore  than  double 
tliat  area.  There  is  onc  or  two  more  that  seem  to  dispute  this 
prccmincncy  in  hci^^lit  with  Goatfield;  but  the  others  are  not  so 
iiigti  by  soiiic  bundrcd  fcet;  but  stilt  very  inaccessible.  There 
heems  to  be  httle  room  to  doubt,  that  their  altitude  is  gradually 
becomiijg  Icss,  as  thcy  must  be  worn  down  by  the  torrents  that 
iVom  timc  to  timc  pour  impetuously  down  their  rugged  sides; 
<'**  by  watcr-spouts  ihat  burst  occasionaily  on  their  bald  unshcl- 
j'  ^<4   headS|   on   which  végétation  hos  long  ccased  to  exiac 
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Thîs  dccay  is  indeed  évident,  from  the  général  mas*;  of  dcbrif 
or  rubbish  that  is  every  year  accumulât in^  at  the  bottom,  or  is 
hurled  forward  by  the  impetuous  torrents  into  the  sea. 

It  may  bere  bc  remarked,  that  those  beautiful  ^i[ems,  the  rock 
crystals  or  Cairtigorums^  are  frequently  Tound  among  the  ruina 
of  thèse  rocks,  after  the  bursting  of  the  wnters  on  their  tops  or 
aides.  Adventurous  peasants  sometimes  asccnd  as  far  as  practi- 
cable  up  the  steep  sides,  and  let  one  another  down  with  ropes 
over  the  brow  or  thèse  crags,  where,  with  small  mattocks,  they 
pick  out  the  crystals  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  which  they 
are  found  to  protrude  in  regiilar  polygons,  gencrally  of  six  sidcSf 
and  sometimes  of  eight,  and  bevelled  oiF  to  a  point  of  the  sarae 
figure.  They  are  found  of .  ail  sizes,  from  the  most  minute  to  a 
pound  or  more  in  weight,  and  of  ail  shades  of  coloûr.  Many  of 
a  very  brilliant  water  arc  procurcd  from  this  group  of  moantains, 
which  arc  ail  of  granité — the  onJy  specics  of  stone  in  which  thèse 
gems  are  produccd. 

Proceeding  forward  in  a  north^west  direction  from  thèse  cla- 
chans  of  Sannox,  we  went  up  a  steep  heathery  hili,  by  a  tolcr*^ 
ably  good  track,  that  is  kept  in  some  degree  of  order  by  the  peo- 
ple  of  thèse  townships,  as  it  serves  them  as  a  road  to  the  peat- 
moss,  which  hère,  as  in  most  other  places  in  Arran,  is  near  the  top 
of  the  hills.  After  an  ascent  of  about  two  miles,  we  descended  in 
the  samc  direction  towards  Lochranza,  down  a  still  steeper  side 
of  the  hill,  and  in  a  much  worse  patb  ;  part  of  it  indeed  not  un- 
like  to  an  ill  made  stair,  full  of  brge  and  rough  stones.  AI- 
though  my  Arran  horse  made  no  hésitation  on  the  subject,  I 
did  not  consider  myscif  safe  to  sit,  but  dismounted  and  walked 
down.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  we  came  into  a  narrow  glen, 
and,  crossing  it  to  the  opposite  side,  got  upon  a  better  track, 
and  saw  there  part  of  a  new  rond  mnking  in  a  more  gentle  di- 
rection, which,  when  finished,  will  make  a  very  easy  carriage- 
road,  the  whole  way  betwixt  Sannox  and  Lochranza — an  cx- 
tent  of  about  six  miles,  with  an  ascent  and  descent  not  exceed- 
ing  perhaps  one  foot  in  twcnty  in  any  part.  Fcllowing  the 
winding  course  of  this  glen,  we  soon  came  to  lands  in  cultiva- 
tion,  with  two  or  thrce  farm  clachans  of  four  or  five  familles 
each  ;  and  at  last  to  Lochranza  itf^elf,  the  charming  prospect  of 
which  broke  ail  at  once  upon  us,  as  we  turued  the  base  of  a 
high  hill. 

The  Loch  which  gives  name  to  this  place,  îs  a  small  narrow 
sea  bay,  stretching  inland  about  a  mile,  and  ending  with  a  sharp 
point,  where  it  reccives  the  mountain  streamlet  that  has  collect- 
ed  its  waiers  from  the  adjacent  glens.  There  is  a  fine  margin 
of  arable  land  on  each  side  of  this  streano,  in  tolerably  good  cuU 
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livation.  Therc  is  a  chape],  and  a  manse  for  the  catcchist»  both 
décent  fabrics.  Thcre  is  a  corn-mil]  and  a  good  inn  ;  and,  in  dit 
icrcnt  places  scattercd  tlirougli  tlie  vale,  there  are  twenty  or  thir- 
ty,  or  more,  houscs  of  fisliermen  and  others.  There  is  an  old 
squnre  towcr  or  castle,  still  vénérable  in  its  décline,  standing 
on  a  tonguc  of  land  that  juts  into  the  sea.  This  once  belongecit 
i\'ith  the  adjacent  terrîtory,  to  the  family  of  Eglintoun,  as  oom* 
îng  in  place  of  the  Abbacy  of  Kilwinning  in  Ayrshire,  who, 
some  âges  ago,  allowed  it  to  slip  from  among  their  fingers  into 
the  hands  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas^  in 
vrhose  possession  it  still  remains. 

We  put  up  for  about  an  heur  at  the  inn,  kept  by  Mrs  Mao- 
Millan  ;  an  obligir.g  and  active  landlady,  who  furnished  us  with 
a  dînner,  vcry  cleanly  dressed,  of  fresh  herrings,  cheese,  butter 
and  oat-brcad — and  somc  excellent  Arran  waters,  to  put  ail 
clown.  There  were  no  malt  liquors  to  be  had  hère  ;  nor  indeed 
at  any  time  arc  thcy  much  in  u^e  in  any  part  of  the  island. 
Neither  wns  thcre  any  corn  for  the  horses;  bat  they  were  re^ 
freshcd  with  a  full  bite  of  very  good  grass. 

The  vale  of  Locliranza  opens  to  the  nortli-west,  with  a  de- 
lightful  prospect  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Kintyre,  near  to  whert 
the  grcat  fîshkig  station  of  Lochfine,  pénétrâtes  into  the  Main-* 
]and  of  Argyle.  There  is  a  remarlcably  high  mountain  hère 
front ing  the  Loch,  called,  by  translation,  The  Hill  qf  Birdi 
Ncsts — (I  forgct  its  Gaelic  name);  one  side  of  which,  towards 
ihc  west,  for  scvernl  liundrcd  feet,  is  a  rugged  roclc,  almost  per- 
pendicular,  and  qiiite  inaccessible — and  forms,  of  coursej  a  very 
strilcing  objcct.  On  the  wcst  side  of  this  cheerful  vale,  there  is 
a  ])igh  range  of  iiills  tliickly  covercd  wiih  coppice  wood.  On  the 
opposite  ssidc,  tlirrc  is  a  range  of  grcen  Inlls,  with  a  consider- 
iiblc'  stripc  of  cullivatcd  land  along  tlieir  base,  and  where  there 
is  aiso  a  handsome  tvvc->turcy  houîie,  amid  woods  and  gardens, 
at  présent  occupird  bv  a  iiorring  dealer,  who  has  established 
lîfre  a  curing  station  ior  thèse  fish — the  great  source  of  empioy- 
ment  and  wcahh  to  the  pc.  pie  of  this  island  and  neighbourhooa. 
During  the  time  wc  lialtod  hère,  wc  saw  from  twenty  to  tbirty 
hcrring  boats  shoot  off  to  the  iishery  in  the  vicinity. — So  much 
Ibr  Lochranzj. 

Mounting  our  hordes  again,  about  tliree  o'cloclc  afternoonf 
vc  prccccdcci  honjowanis  by  tho  west  coast,  one  of  the  most 
«heerml  rides  I  ever  enjovtd,  more  espccia]|y  in  the  course  of 
ilic  firsL  twelvc  njik>',  winch  l;iy  cluse  upon  the  shore,  and  hav- 
v.^r  an  excellent  road,  and  with  the  iîncst  prospects  imaginable. 
riic  weathcr,  indeed,  \va^  rcmarkably  fine:  A  gentle  brecze 
*»v -)  fÎK,  we.si,  with  a  clcar  undouded  sky,  so  that  we  saw  dis» 
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tinctiy  the  opposite  coast  of  Kintyre,  from  Skipness  on  ifie  nortfa^ 
to  Campbelton  Bay  on  the  south,  a  stretch  cf  abont  twenty 
miles.  The  narrow  sea,  interposed,  i«  called  the  Sound  of  KiU 
brandon^  and  may  be  from  five  miles  in  breadth  to  perhaps  six 
or  seven.  We  could  casily  distinguish  the  varied  appearance  of 
the  opposite  country,  more  remarkable  for  grass  than  com-land, 
-^and  also  the  statc  of  ils  population,  thîniy  scattered  in  small 
villages*  The  face  of  the  Sound  itself  was  at  this  time  particu* 
larly  interesting,  from  the  great  number  of  wherries  busily  ero- 
ployed  in  préparations  for  the  ensuing  night's  herring-fishery* 
I  sbould  think  we  saw  nearly  1 00  of  thèse  at  one  view.  On  the 
Arran  coast,  though  the  view  was  very  limited,  it  was  remark- 
ably  rich.  The  whole  coast  was  one  continued  expanse  of  per- 
pendicular  rocks,  thickly  masked  with  coppice  wood,  among  whicb 
the  ash  was  the  most  conspicaous  ;  and  might  doubtiess,  if  the 
less  valuable  kinds  (aller  and  birch)  were  thinned  ont  around  it» 
become  a  most  valuable  timbcr.  The  stripe  of  land  betwixt  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  and  the  sea,  ahhough  narrow,  was  in  gênerai 
good  soil,  and  the  crops  excellent.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  at  Whitefareland^  the  broadest  space  of  the  whole, 
where  the  bcar,  in  pariicular,  was  an  uncommon  heavy  crop^ 
Thcrc  were  many  excellent  fields  also  of  peas  and  flax,  and  m 
some  instances  of  beans.  Around  the  cottage  gardens,  too,  as 
noticed  in  the  former  part  of  this  tour,  the  never-failing  bourtree 
was  conspicuous  ;  nor  did  we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  roses  and  the 
honeysuckle. 

There  was  one  large  rugged  mountain,  in  the  back  ground, 
that  occasionally  presented  itself  to  view,  very  hîgh  and  very 
barren  ;  but  this  ended  with  an  abrupt  front  to  the  south, 
about  ten  miles  from  Lochranza  ;  after  which  the  whole  wese 
side  of  the  isiand  assumed  a  softer  feature,  and  more  génial  as- 
pect. Hîgh  enough  hills  indeed  ;  but,  like  to  the  Morefoot  hilig 
of  Lothian,  or  the  Cheviots  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  they 
were  more  distinguishcd  for  green  pasture  than  ibr  dark  heath. 

In  tuming  to  the  Icft,  by  Machrie^  (about  twelve  miles  fron» 
I^ochranza,  and  six  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  isiand),  we  goft 
into  a  country  altogcther  arable,  and  we  had  a  distinct  view  also 
of  the  very  best  of  it.  The  Vale  (tf  Skhkin^  the  cultivated  part 
of  which  extends  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  ihree  miks  in 
length,  by  nearly  a  mile  broad  ;  and  coniains,  by  measuienient 
more  than  1200  Scots  acres  of  rich  arable  land,  capable  of  bear- 
ing  any  crop  ;  and  is  in  fuct  at  présent  in  a  very  respectable  state 
ot  cultivation,  chiefly  by  the  natives  thAinselves,  there  beinrr  on- 
ly  two  sirangcr  farmers  in  the  whole.  From  Fome  of  the  risini; 
grounds  hère,  we  had  a  view  nearly  as  far  as  the  south  end  of 
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tlie  island,  on  the  wcst  coast,  hid  only  at  one  particular  spot  by 
the  bcautifui  ^rcen  promontory  of  Drttmadoon^  which  présents 
an  upri<rht  front  to  tbc  sen,  very  siniilar  to  a  ran^e  of  basaltîc 
columns  ;  but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  discern  whether  it  wti 
basaltîc  or  not. 

From  Macbrie,  (which  is  a  solitary  farm  bamlet),  forward  to 
Broadwick  Bay,  on  the  easc,  is  a  very  highiy  featured  country.. 
The  mountains  oF  Goatfield  are  in  full  view,  but  in  a  différent 
position  from  that  in  which  I  formerly  saw  them.  The  relative 
situation  is  uiso  différent,  for  we  approach  them  in  a  différent 
direction.  Opposite  to  thcse,  on  the  right^  are  aiso  soroe  high 
hills, .  abundantly  dark  and  dismal.  The  great  road  recently 
made  across  the  island,  leads  through  a  deep  glen,  (Glen/ur^, 
or  the  Vale  of  Culvcs),  betwixt  thcse  two  différent  descriptions  of 
hilis.  This  glen  is  also  bcautifui,  and  not  in  bad  cultivatiout 
înhabited  in  two  or  thrce  clachans  by  the  native  peasantry.— • 
We  got  home  by  nine  o'clocky  before  dark;  having  travelled,  in 
this  circuitous  route,  about  forty-three  miles  of  certainly  the 
most  liighly  featured  country  of  any  that  1  bave  ever,  till  now, 
gonc  through, 

(To  be  cantimied.J 
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TraijuOil  a  Cure  for  Catile  sxvellcd  uit/i  their  Food,  in  Repbf  ta 

•  A  Cii/nbe7land  Fariner.  ' 

SlR, 

The  cure  prescribed  by  *  A  Camberland  Farmer,  *  iir 
the  last  Numbcr  of  the  Magazine,  for  catUe  swelied  with  their 
fooH,  viz.  tar,  is  of  much  eurlicr  origin  in  this  quarter  thaa 
train-oil  ;  but  alihough  I  hâve  ofren  scen  it  applied  with  succesal 
I  am  not  so  saii^uine  of  its  merit  as  to  imagine  that  it  will  aJF- 
wa^s  produce  the  dcsircd  effect  more  than  the  latter.  Bat  thit 
gentleman,  whv>sc  expérience  certainly  entitles  his  remarks  to  a 
good  deal  of  crédit,  does  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  decided  pre« 
forencc  ;  whiie  at  the  sa:ne  time  he  candidly  acknowledgea,  that 
neither  will  cfïect  a  cure  *  unless  put  into  the  cow  before  ahe  be 
'  very  ill.  '  Now,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  train-oil  may  be  use- 
ful  if  given  at  an  carly  stage  of  tlie  complaint,  this  is  much  the 
san.e  as  if  he  had  said  the  one  was  as  good  as  the  other.  Train- 
oil  lias  provcd  effectuai,  in  al  most  evcry  instance  in  which  I  hâve 
eithcr  suen  or  heard  of  its  having  bcen  applied,  even  in  casea 
whcrc  tlie  animal  was  swelled  to  that  degree  as  to  be  almoat 
pasc  walking  before  rcceiving  it.     Therefore  I  was  induced  to- 
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recoin  mend  it  being  an  article  generally  kept  by  almost  every 
Fariner  and  cottager. 

TIic  quantity  of  tar  mentioned  byyour  correspondent  is  much 
ibout  wnat  I  nave  used  to  see  given  ;  and  the  method  of  admi- 
nistering  it  hère,  is  either  in  the  shell  of  an  egg,  a  dock,  or 
ta<7-blade,  commonly  the  latter  ;  and  after  putting  it  into  the 
Einiinars  mouth,  and  pressing  it  well  down  with  a  pièce  of  wood, 
Dr  other  instrument,  its  heaà  is  held  tip  untii  it  be  observcd  to 
go  down.  Your's,  ftc* 

Armentarius. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Mr  Owen^s  New  View  of  Society^  and  giving  Employment 

publiclj/i 

The  public,  when  dîsappointed  in  any  cause  which  bas  at- 
tractcd  its  notice,  and  raised  its  hopes,  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come  disgusted  with  it  altoçrether,  and  evcn  to  take  the  opposite 
side.  An  effcct  of  this  kind  is  very  likdy  to  foliow  from  the 
strange  stufF  that  has  bccn  prcsented  to  it  by  Mr  Owen,  in  his 
*  Funher  developmeni  of  the  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  the  R)or, 
and  the  Emancipation  of  Mankiud.  '  This  manufacturer  had  at- 
tained  much  notoriety,  and  his  scbemes,  or  rather  the  object  of 
Lis  schemes,  had  creatcd  a  very  gênerai  interest  ;  but  by  this 
wild  dcvelopmcnt  he  has  thrown  ail  away.  As  Mr  Owen,  the 
manufacturer,  of  Dalcstown,  or  New  Lanark,  treadin?  in  thé 
steps  of  its  mcritorious  founder  Mr  Dale,  he  stood  high  :  eVen 
as  Mr  Owcn  the  politician,  attcmpcing  to  employ  the  poor  more 
efTectually,  he  lost  no  ground  :  But  as  Mr  Owen  of  London,  as- 
piring  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  niystico-statistical — or  whaC 
shall  I  call  the  sect  ?  for  it  is  a  non-deecript  one,  neither  reli- 
gions nor  any  thing  else  known — he  has  sunk  indeed.  He  haa 
degraded  himseif  to  a  levei  with  Brothers,  Bessy  Buchan,  and 
Joanna  Southcot.  I  pity  the  man  ;  but  I  trust  the  cause  of 
the  poor  wili  not  suffor  from  the  folly  of  one  of  their  friends. 

As  to  good  irttcniion,  perhaps  a  shrewd  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  lived  many  years  ago  on  îShooter's-hill,  wcnt  too  far.  I 
pleaded  good  intention  in  certain  persons,  by  way  of  palliation 
for  theni.  *  Tugh,  *  said  he,  *  talk  not  to  me  of  good  intention. 
Most  of  the  evils  brought  on  mankind  hâve  been  caused  by  one 
sort  or  other  of  your  well-intcnding  people.  '  And  it  may  be 
observcd,  that  ail  the  horrible  outrages  committed  by  religious 
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persecutors  ;  and  ail  thc  miseries  infiicted  on  the  Fn 
successive  swarms  of  revolutionists,  apparently  sprui 
intention.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  mère  gc 
of  a  schemer  is  no  rf:ason  whatever  in  faveur  of 
This  must  stand  or  fall  hy  îts  own  merits. 

Our  manufacturer,  grown  visionary  and  sect-foi: 
that  we  of  the  i.Iil  view  are  wrong  ;  but  we  hum^  t! 
ncw  view  is  wrong^  Circumstanced  can  do  much 
to  human  character  ;  but  there  ts  stillmorc  that  th< 
The  innnte  prédispositions  of  human  minds,  nnd  t 
inéqualitics  in  point  of  capacity  or  talents,  the  ai 
Happiness  of  States  h  as  shown  ifre  siieb,  that  thouj 
can  do  something,  no  system  of  éducation  can  mal 
tial  altération  upon  theni.  *  There  is,  in  factf  n( 
physically  ncw  in  Mr  Owen's  view-  To  say  no 
Millennians,  and  that  practical  sect  thc  Morav 
Godwin  and  others  bave  sported  similar  ideas*  Th 
quotcd,  as  wcU  as  many  others,  had  exposed  thés 
long  hcfore  this  last  view-niaker  came  before  the 
has  shown,  thnt  the  fundamcntal  position  on  wb 
'icws  arc  foundcd  is  false  ;  and  tliat  it  is  not  sufficii 
or  coiivincc  a  man  io  hw*x  acairatdif  that  sùch  an  ( 
to  mahe  hlm  do  it  ;  or,  on  the  othcr  havdy  to  teaa 
vhice  him  that  it  is  îivjiist^  to  make  hiin  refrain  frm 
He  observes  of  thèse  ncw  views — •  Thèse  puérile  m 
we  should  srarcely  hâve  expected  to  be  carried  si 
by  goodnatured  flighty  boys  at  school,  as  we  ha^ 
by  politicians  past  tlie  âge  of  majority,  and  reckc 
phers  by  many»  hâve  something  plcasing  in  them 
cournge  hopc,  and  they  correspond  with  the  wisl 
good  and  virtuous.  But  if  we  bhould  suppose  tli 
nate  from  rcal  cordial  philanthropy  in  the  minds  < 
hâve  broachcd  the  n,  though  thiâ  by  no  means 
the  sccming  phiknthropy  in  them,  they  afe  not 
their  efflcts.  We  hâve  had  an  impressive  displa] 
rible  conséquences  to  human  happiness,  which  ar 
liticians  taking  them  for  granted^  and  attempti 
them.  *  § 

To  imprcjve  some  of  the  exterîor  characters  o 
practicable  ;  but  to  aiter  her  principles,  is  beyond 
man.  Ali  who  atten  pt  to  change  thèse,  are  to  b 
as  merc  bunglcrs  and  botchcrs,  howcver  high  their 
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oi'  whethcr  they  mean  well  or  iil.  They  can  never  do  good— but 
Ihey  may  do  harm.  We  hâve  fools  enow  everywhere;  but  I  dd 
not  thînk  this  new  sect-founder  will  fînd  many  foilowers.  At 
ftny  rate,  it  is  too  late  in  the  history  of  population  and  civilîza- 
lion  for  a  second  Mahomet  to  sUccecd,  especially  in  the  We^t. 
There  was  a  literary  machine  invented  sonie  centuries  ago  ;  I 
mean,  the  press.  His  new  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  new,  bas  some- 
ibing  essentially  mercantile  in  it, — aiid  this  ceftainly  distinguisheâ 
it  from  most  of  oui*  other  visionary  creeds.  It  is  necessarily 
connected  with  capital.  Now  our  capitalists  are  not  much  given 
to  religious  flights;  I  meah,  as  far  as  capital  is  concerned. 
Mère  belief  is  found  !n  créât  abundance,  both  in  town  and 
country  ;  biit  whcn  with  this  belicf  are  required  the  good  works 
of  investing  capital,  the  good  works  will  be  fotind  ratlier  scanty. 

Wére  it  not  that  Capital  is  a  very  phlegmatic  thing,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  it  catch  fire  out  of  the  mère  mercantile 
range,  I  would  say,  sèriously,  to  those  fools  who  are  disposed  to 
enter  into  Mr  Owen's  kingdôm  of  Heaven,  above  sin  and  sor- 
row,  amid  the  third,  but  particularly  the  fourth  clàss,  of  his  new- 
View  sainte,  Tuke  care^ — i/ea^  take  care  !  This  lasi  das?,  or  the 
class  of  from  1000  to  20,000- pound  saints,  would  soon  be  eatert 
iip  by  the  first  and  secoiid,  whîcb,  on  a  certain  supposition,  I 
mean  of  capital  flowing  in,  would  presently  be  ntlmefous  enough  ; 
and  perhaps  thèse  first  and  second  consumers  of  capital  might 
be  aided  by  SiJîfth  class  of  saints,  though  as  yet  without  a  name. 
The  fourth  class  woiild  know  pretty  well  frotn  whence  the  capital 
cometh;  but  they  might  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  whither  it  goethé 
Thèse  saints  woUld  certainly  neVer  get  above  siti  ;  and  they  wouid 
as  certainly,  at  length,  be  under  sorrow. 

But|  indeed,  ihefurther  developnunt  is  of  such  a  description, 
as  not  to  merit  serions  réfutation.  The  attempt  to  dégrade  the 
Christian  religion  is,  however,  of  a  graver  cast  of  folly.  Such 
an  attempt,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  présent  temper  of  thd 
âge,  only  s^hows  more  conspicuously  the  imprudence  of  the  vi- 
sionary. Europe  has  received  from  France  too  impressive  a 
lesson  on  the  horrible  atrocities  and  miseries  springing  from  an 
attempt  to  supersede  the  Christian  religion,  (ana  ail  likewise 
under  the  fine  pretence  of  substituting  the  religion  of  ÇUarity^ 
of  Nature^  of'  Tfico})hilanthrop}^^  and  ail  that  kind  of  thing), 
to  listen  with  patience,  for  one  moment,  to  any  fanât ic  who 
dared  to  propose  any  thing  even  tending  toward^i  such  a  mea- 
sure.  The  dominion  ofjaith^  I  can  assure  Mr  Owen,  i$  not  at 
an  nid  ;  and  I  can  assure  him  ftirther,  tliat  it  is  not  likely  lo 
corne  to  an  end  soon  neither.  What  Hume  and  V^ol taire,  as- 
sisted  by  an  unnumbcred  host  of  inuefatignble  apostles,  ail  ge* 
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nuinc  plûlosophersi  and  downright  fanatics  in  the  cause  toO| 
could  not  doy  wiih  ail  thcir  metaphysics  and  sneers»  and  with 
(  very  specics  of  persécution  when  their  sect  got  into  power  in 
France,  Mr  Owen  cannot  do,  with  ail  his  dreaoïs  of  a  sinless 
îiiid  sorrowlcss  state.  Theîr  attempts  hâve  ended  in  their  being 
drivcn  alniost  entirely  out  of  the  field  $  and  the  mère  mention  of 
&uch  a  project  put  instantaneously  the  extinguiriier  on  thesinles» 
and  sorrowlcss  visions  of  this  statistical  seer.  * 

It  is  not  the  wild  visionary  rhapsody  itself,  that  haa  prompC- 
rd  nie  to  notice  it  ;  but  the  cause  with  which  it  has  bcen  mixed. 
Thcrc  is  certainly  some  arrangement  wanted  in  this  country  U^ 
give  nnpli.ifment  publicbj  to  those  'xho  cannot  obtain  itjrom  «irff- 
liduals.  Such  are  those  who  are  too  old  or  feeble  to  be  very  ef- 
feciive  labourcrs,  and  those  who  hâve  îost  thcir  charactcr.  To 
the  latter  division  belong  women  of  a  certain  description,  and 
such  persons  of  botii  sexes  as  bave  been  convicted  of  stealing, 
robbing,  &c.  and  arc  at  large  a^ainj  after  suifering  pnnishment* 
Scarcely  any  respectable  individual  will  employ  thèse  persons* 
What  then  remains  for  them  to  do,  but  to  proceed  in  their  cri- 
niinal  courses,  till  eîther  disease  or  the  law  destroys  them  ? 

And  hcre  most  wiilingly  I  forget  Mr  Owen  of  London,  the 
would-be  founder  ofa  new  non-dcscriptsect,torcturn  toMrOwen 
ihe  cmincnt  manufacturer  of  Dalestown.  There  I  find  him  the 
worthy  successor  of  his  father-in-law,  the  founder  of  this  admir- 
able establishment,  though,  by  the  way,  this  successor  has  scarce- 
ly done  justice  to  the  founder,  to  whom  the  merit  of  being  the 
original  practiser  of  a  new  principle,  eqaally  prudent»  benevo- 
lent  and  noble,  is  due.  It  is  to  the  principle  of  establishments 
Jôr  giiin^  public  vmpintjmcnt  to  certain  classes  q/^  the pauper  kind^ 
that  Mr  (^ray,  in  his  Third  Letter  to  Mr  8ay,  f  after  noticing 
that  Mr  Owen,  in  his  *  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufactui^ 
in<;  and  Labouring  Poor,  '  had  shown  us  how  to  increcue  the 

"■  What  shall  we  say  of  this  Antifidîan,  cvcn  on  his  own  imagin- 
ations, xvho  has  Joiis^  ()ren  in  possession  qf  a  science^  vehich,  at  pUasure^ 
ht'  cfiJt  force  itpon  ihc  xvorid,  and  yet  has  not  excrtcd  the  power  which 
hv  hoUlâ  at  will,  to  save  the  worid  from  the  inutiUiy  avd grievovs  evU 
»}fjaitk,  uPider  which  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  suffcring  so  univer* 
5ally  ?  Dut  rcally  tliis  smells  of  St  Lukc's  and  the  strait  jacket. 
Or,  if  we  are  disposed  to  treat  this  person  as  an  empiric,  who  is  ac- 
tuatcd  by  an  ambition  to  reach  notoriety  from  an  affectation  of  sia- 
^ularity  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  mort  solid  old 
ticxvs  of  other  empirics,  it  may  be  questioned  whethcr  any  advertis- 
ing  (juack  of  late,  not  even  excepting  — ».  of  ,  has  come 

\«itliin  sevcrai  tones  of  his  pitch. 

(■  Ail  Clasics  Productive  of  National  Wealdi,  App.  p.  302. 
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supply%  but  had  been  silent  as  to  the  increase  qfthe  demanda  gîves 
his  approbation.  And,  as  I  hâve  been  forced  to  speak  so  sevcre- 
]y  of  Mr  Owen  as  a  statistician,  I  shall  wilh  pleasure  quote  this 
«ulogium  CD  liim  as  a  manufacturer. 

*  I  wiH  not  omit  hère  to  sav  aiso,  that  the  principle  of  tlie 
establishments  proposed  by  tbis  eminent  manufacturer  has  my 
most  cordial  approbation.  Besides,  the  vast  employment  which 
would  be  created  by  the  érection  of  the  varions  buildings, 
would  ait  présent  bave  a  very  bénéficiai  effect.  No  man  is  more 
capable  of  speaking  on  such  establishments  than  Mr  Owen. 
His  recommendation,  therefore,  wiil  hâve  weight  wiih  practi- 
cal  men. 

'  I  seice  this  opportunity  to  testify  the  sensé  which  I  hâve  of 
the  services  done  to  the  community  by  his  illustrions  predeces- 
sor  and  himself,  in  acting  up  to  the  great  principle  of  sound 
statistics,  ike  happiness  of  circtdators.     It  has  been,  and,  while 
I  can  wield  a  pen,  it  shall  continue  to  be,  a  grand  objsct  with 
me,  to  impress  on  my  readers,  that  it  is  happiness,  and  not 
wealth,  which  is  the  end  of  aJl  correct  statistical  measures. 
Some  persons  afiect  to  undervalue,  or  not  to  perceive,  what  is 
gained  by  the  distinction.     But  the  distinction  is  dear,  and 
the  didèrence  vast.     Happiness  is  the  true  end  ;  and  wealth, 
tbough  an  extensive  mean  of  happiness,  is  only  a  mean  to  at- 
tain  that  end,  and  roay  occasionally  be  pursued,  so  as  to  de- 
feat  the  proper  objcct,  and  injure  both  tne  individual  and  the 
commanity.     Mr  Dale  and  Mr  Owen  hâve  had  the  honour  to 
put  in  practice  tfae  principle  derived  from  this, — a  principle 
which  is  inspired  by  the  productive  thcory,  and  in  its  very 
best  spirit,— that,  in  eoeri/  case^  the  happiness  of  the  emplqyed 
is  to  be  as  ftdly  cofisulted  as  the  happiness  of  the  employer.    I 
confess  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  seciug  this  prmciple  ge- 
nerally  adopted;  3'et  I  am  confident  that  the  practice  of  thèse 
two  eminent  manufacturcrs,  on  so  grand  a  scalc^  will  hâve  its 
influence  :  And  al!  who  imitate  it,  will  find  thcir  own  happi- 
ness, and  evcn  their  wealth,  promoted  by  it.     I  would  hâve 
ail  our  statisticians  and  tourists,  as  well  as  yours,  and  those 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  who  hâve  it  in  their  power,  to 
follow  the  examplc  of  the  Ilussian  Prince  who  lately  did  us 
the  honour  to  visit  us.     Let  them  go  to  New  Lauark,  or 
Dalcçtown, — and  there  contemplatc  the  beau  lies  and  ad  van  ta- 
ges  of  this  noble,  ttiis  correctiy  natural,  theory,  fuJIy  put  in 
practice.  ' 

Establishments  for  giving  public  anplmjmcnt  to  sîich  portions  of 
Society  as  cannot  obtain  employment  Jrom  individnals^  are  war- 
ranted  by  the  soundcst  principics  of  statistic».     The  argument 
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oF  Mr  Malthus  and  others  against  thcm,  Trom  a  snpposed  ten* 
clency  in  thcni  to  increasc  population  too  fast»  are  drawn  from 
thc  imaginations  of  nn  unfounded  theory.  According  to  the 
principles  of  population  and  production,  acfually  operatîng  îo 
rcal  lifci  the  probability  is,  that  thc  population  of  thèse  com- 
niunities,  from  fccding  well,  and  the  listlessness  which  such  esla- 
blishnients  h  ave  a  tcndcncy  to  promotc,  would  by  no  means  in« 
crcnsc  rapidly.  If,  howevcr,  it  did,  this  would  be  an  argument 
in  tlieir  favuur  ;  for,  according  to  the  same  principles,  the  in- 
creasc of  population  nccessarily,  in  ail  cases,  augmcnts  the  aver- 
âge  amount  of  employment  and  of  wealth. 

To  f^ive  public  employment  to  ail  classes,  were  tbis  practics- 
ble,  would  increase  the  vcry  evil  which  it  is  inteoded  to  remedy. 
It  may  bc  considcred  as  an  axiom  with  respect  to  human  nature, 
that  the  more  a  man  fias  donefor  kim  by  others^  the  less  mil  he  do 
for  himsclf.  Two  grand  springs  of  human  action,  and  partica- 
Jarly  of  exertion,  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  are  found  in 
thc  fear  of  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prospect  of  at- 
taining,  by  diligence  and  industry,  to  independence  at  lengthi 
on  the  other.  Thèse,  public  employment  is  calculated  to  weak- 
cn,  and  ultimately  to  annihilatc.  The  evils  complained  of  ia 
Kngland  with  respect  to  the  poor,  is,  that  they  dépend  too 
much  on  the  public,  and  too  littlc  on  themselves.  To  cnve  em- 
ployment publiciy  to  ail  classes,  would  be  to  make  ail  dasses 
slothfui,  indolent,  and  listless. 

But  thongh  it  is  admitted,  that  cfTect  must  be  more  or  kn 
produced  by  ail  employment  given  publiciy,  yet  this  will  not 
render  it  improper  to  give  it  in  such  a  manner  to  those  members 
of  Society,  who,  from  their  character  and  circumstancesi  çan- 
not  obtain  it  in  any  other  way.  Therc  is  herc  only  a  choice 
bctween  two  cvils.  But  the  onc  is  trifling,  as  far  as  this  small 
portion  of  circulators  is  conccrned  ;  and  the  other  is  vasL— 
AVho  then  will  hesitate  in  his  choice  ? 

Mr  Owcn  bas  substitutcd  villages,  for  his  original  term,  esta- 
l)lish  monts.  Mr  Gray,  who  is  aiso  the  author  of  a  new  view 
of  circulators,  (but  this  consists  only  in  showing  Nature  as  she 
«ctnally  is,  by  withdrawing  a  gloomy  vail  thrown  over  her  by 
thcorists),  had,  long  before,  recommended  the  extension  of  our 
cultivation  by  means  of  villages.  *  Let  Mr  Owen  abandon  the 
régions  of  wild  fancy  and  the  dreams  of  a  sect-foundcr,  and  re- 
turn  to  the  sober  vicws  of  a  manufacturing  statistician  ;  and  his 
assistance  might  again  be  useful.  It  is  practicable  to  graft  the 
i)ian  of  giving  public  employment  to  outcasts,  and  other  unfor- 

^  IIapi)ines8  of  States,  B.  viiL  ch.  S« 
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Mnate  members  of  society,  on  the  plan  of  those  humble,  but 
leat  and  regular  villages,  in  our  Highlands,  and  otber  such 
liatricts.  No  lime  was  ever  more  fitted  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing.  The  employment  created  by  Uie  building  of  them  would 
lerve  to  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  deficiency  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  ajinihilation  of  the  war- réquisitions.  Many 
of  the  vicious  might  be  redaimed  and  trained  to  industry. 
Gioomy  wastes,  in  various  portions,  would  assume  a  garden-like 
beauty,  and  attract  snmmer  visitors  in  crowds; — our  population^ 
Bubsistence,  and  wealtb,  would  be  augmcnted; — and  ail  under  the 
giiidance  of  sound  practical  sense^  witbout  a  single  flash  of  vi« 
^ioning  to  startle  the  sober. 
Ixnidon^  September  1817. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

The  mixing  of  Seed^Com  vnth  SaUy  recommended  as  a  Préserva* 

tive  against  the  Déprédations  of'  the  Gné» 
Sir, 

CoNsiDERiNG  the  great  dévastation  made  amongst  the 

Î^oung  corn  this  spring,  by  the  grub-wom^  or  what  is  common- 
y  called  by  muirland-iarmcrs  the  cut-worni|  it  would  certainly 
be  very  satisfactory  to  hear  of  a  method  of  preventing  such  in?- 
jury  to  the  crops  in  future.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  this 
worm  is  uroduced  from  the  eggs  of  ^ies,  which  they  deposit  in 
the  sward  in  summer  ;  if  a  iiresh  winter  follows,  those  eggs  are 
more  productive  than  usual.  When  grass-lands  are  ploughed, 
xhe  worms  lye  exactiy  between  the  furrows  ;  and  the  corn,  when 
sown,  of  course  falls  roostly  into  the  same  places.  It  is  there 
that  the  grub  does  the  most  mischief,  perhaps  just  when  the 
aprout  cornes  out  of  the  seed  ;  for  if  once  a  plentiFul  braîrd  ap« 
pear,  any  injury  it  then  sustains  is  not  by  the  grub,  but  most 
Jikely  by  a  small  white  snail,  which  may  be  destroyed  in  a  great 
measure  by  rolling  the  land  during  the  night,  which  has  been 
often  recommended  to  the  farmer,  and  oone  by  myself  witk 
âuccess. 

In  my  opinion,  to  pickie  the  oats  before  they  are  sown  might 
prevent  this  vermin  from  doing  injury.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend  to  the  farmcr  a  cheap  and  easy  experiment  (I  don't 
aay  to  a  certainty  that  it  wili  succeed)  ;  that  is,  to  put  a  forpet 
of  common  sait  to  a  boll  of  oats,  spread  on  a  floor  the  night 
before  they  are  to  be  sown,  and  mix  them  well  together  ; — an 
carthen  floor  might  answcr  best,  as  the  moisture  arising  from  it 
}m>\x\à  be  sure  to  dissolve  the  sait  more  quickly.    Many  years 
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a^r,  I  hanpened  to  bave  somc  conversation  vith  an  old  man* 
a  farmer  in  Lanarkshire;  and  we  came  to  speak  aboiit  wormea 
corn .  He  told  me^  that  he  neyer  had  any  damage  done  by  the 
cut-worni,  f;ince  lie  put  sait  amongst  bis  8eed*oats  the  night  be- 
foro  he  sowed  theni  ;  and,  until  he  tried  this  plan,  he  very  often 
suiTerer^  lo^s  from  this  insect.  But,  althougb  I  beard  of  the 
cure,  likc  many  other  farmers,  I  never  thougbt  of  the  grub- 
worm  when  I  was  sowing  my  corn,  and  of  course  neglected 
to  try  tbe  expcriment. — Indced,  I  never  yet  beard  a  farmer  say 
thaï  be  was  afraid  of  bis  fields  worming,  till  perbaps  a  monto 
arrer  his  corn  was  sown,  when  be  did  not  see  tbe  braird  appear- 
in^r  ;  nnd  then  it  was  too  late  for  pickling  his  oats. 

1  trieci  an  expcriment  on  the  grub-worm  in  the  month  of 
Nny  lasr.  I  took  out  of  a  iield  of  young  corn  three  grub- 
ivorms,  wbo  seemed  very  full  with  food,  and  put  them  into  s 
(^  amonfv  earth  ;  and  took  up  also  a  auantity  of  young  braird 
y  the  roots,  which  I  very  slightly  picUed  with  common  sait, 
and  planted  them  in  the  pot,  8o  as  that  tbe  worms  might  feed 
upon  them,  if  the  pickle  did  not  prevent  them.  I  looked  at 
the  woriiis  ^4<  hours  after,  and  found  them  living,  but  greatly 
smaller,  as  if  they  had  not  got  any  food*  Tbey  bad  made  a 
number  of  hoies  through  tbe  earth  in  tbe  pot,  apparently  ia 
search  of  food  ;  but  nonc  of  the  roots  were  eut  I  did  not  look 
at  them  again  till  24<  hours  more,  when  I  found  two  of  tbem 
dend,  and  the  other  with  scarcely  life  in  it  ;  and,  as  tbey  ap- 
peared  to  be  reduccd  to  empty  skins,  I  have.no  doubt  they 
mmt  hâve  died  for  want  of  food.  On  examining  tbe  roots,  i 
found  tbem  quite  fresh  and  healthy  ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that 
they  must  bave  been  protected  from  tbe  worms  by  the  pickle. 

1  observe  a  gênerai  thin  braird  this  season  on  a  number  of 
iîelds,  where  none  of  thèse  vermin  were  found,  which  I  think 
was  occasioned  by  weak  secd,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quan* 
tity  sown  last  spring.  When  the  seed  is  weak,  it  is  of  great 
conséquence  to  keep  it  near  the  surface.  This  mny  be  done  by 
breaking  in  tlie  land  well  before  tlie  seed  is  cast  in.  My  ser- 
vant this  year,  by  mistake,  barrowed  one  ridge  pretty  wcU  that 
was  not  sown.  I  sowed  it  aflerwards  with  the  very  same  kind 
of  oats  that  I  bad  sown  on  the  rest  of  the  iield.  Ihe  wbole  of 
the  field  was  but  a  thin  braird,  cxcept  this  ridge^  which  is  abr 
undantly  thick. 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  as  this  is  the  (irst  of  my  productions  intend- 
cd  for  the  public,  I  am  a  Httle  discouraged  with  an  appréhen- 
sion, that  you  may  not  think  it  worthy  of  publication — or  tbe 
Gentleman  Farmer,  if  it  be  printed,  not  wcrtb  reading — from  its 
want  of  tcchnical  terms  and  clegant  diction,  which  I  think  ap^ 
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pear  but  too  often  in  papers  on  agriculture.  Both  thèse  are 
omitted  hère;  eitber  from  the  author's  incapacity»  or  because  he 
thinks  the  ploiner  the  diction  of  such  a  paper,  the  more  advan- 
Ugeous  it  will  prove  to  the  coznmon  farmer.  * 

I  am.  Sir,  jour  humble  Correspondent,  and 

The  Farmer's  Wellwisher. 
Jidy  1817. — From  the  Southern  \ 
Baundary  of  Stirlingshire.     y 


Sir, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Further  Notice  of  Experiments  with  Seed'Corn* 


Permit  me  to  point  out  a  small  typographical  error  which 
appeared  in  my  paper  published  in  the  last  Number  of  vour  Ma- 
gazine, p.  283,  respecting  seed.  Instead  of  18st  ISlib.  which 
k  stated  as  the  weight  of  my  barley,  please  read  16  st.  iSlib. 
I  hâve  little  in  particular  to  state,  in  addition  to  what  I  hâve  al- 
ready  said  respecting  the  growth  of  the  various  crops  of  grain 
mentioned  in  that  paper.  The  barley  is  now  in  the  stack-yard, 
and  bulks  well.  Where  the  ground  wap  in  good  order,  I  should 
think  from  its  appearance  that  it  will  yield  something  more  than 
cight  bolls  an  acre.  The  oats  are  raostly  ail  ripe,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  aiready  reaped.  Tbose  are  part  of  Nos.  3d,  5tli 
and  7th.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  crop.  And,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  where  the  land  was  in  fine  condition,  they 
are  extremely  buiky.  Thèse  are  Nos.  ist  and  3d.  That  of  the 
latter  sown  with  19  pecks  per  acre,  is  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  the  rest.  I  do  not  think,  however,  they  are  thicker  than 
those  of  last  year,  grown  on  similar  soil,  which  were  sown  wich 
16  pecks  per  acre.  I  mean,  than  they  were  last  year,  as  I  sowed 
none  of  crop  1815  this  year. — I  am,  &c. 

An  Occasional  Correspondent. 
SeptemberSO,  1817. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Distillery  Laxcs  of  Scotland. 
Sir, 

At  this  time,  when  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  Scot« 
land  seems  to  be  reckoned  the  sure  road  to  wealtb  and  inde< 

*  Certainly  :— We  think  se  too.— Ccwi. 
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pcn(îcnce,  so  tlint  pcoplc  in  al]  parts  of  tlie  country  are  embark- 
in^  in  the  business,  citlicr  under  or  in  défiance  of  the  laws,  ît 
may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  bcfore  your  readers,  someof  whoni  may 
bave  designs  of  tryin»;  that  lucrative  employmcnt,  a  short  vieir 
of  the  régulations  to  be  obscrved  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  work: 
thcy  will  then  be  nbie  to  judge  wl)ethcr  ît  wili  be  best  for  them 
to  woi  k  under  thèse  laws  honestly,  or  to  évade  them  as  much 
as  they  can,  or  to  commence  illicît  distillers  at  once.  And,  in 
doingthis,  I  shall  hâve  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  views 
which  the  parties  conccrned  in  the  trade  hâve  from  time  to  time 
cntertained  in  making  thèse  laws.  For  as  it  gencrolly  happens 
^'iih  lUvcnue  statutes,  some  other  interest  is  at  the  bottom  than 
what  appears  on  the  front  of  them  5  so  hère  we  are  not  to  sop- 
posc  that  public  good  always  guides  the  framers  of  thèse  statutes» 
notwithstnnding  their  professions  of  expediency. 

The  disliliing  of  f^pirits  from  corn,  attracted,  at  an  early  period, 
the  notice  of  the  Législature.  Its  connexion  with  agrîcnlture 
was  so  in ti mate,  and  it  seemed  to  afTect  so  deeply  the  heakh  and 
morals  of  the  pcople,  that  it  soon  became  an  object  of  serious 
considération.  The  use  of  spirituous  iiquors  was  plainly  one  of 
the  iuxuries  of  life,  the  bencfit  of  which  to  the  con^iumer  appear* 
ed  at  bist  to  be  doubtful.  Government  therefore  found  no  dif- 
fîculty  ii>  mnking  the  use  of  them  subservient  to  the  public  rc- 
verue.  A  fairer  object  of  taxation  does  not  présent  itseif  ; — 
but  as  the  manufacture  was  materiaily  serviceable  to  agricul- 
ture, by  promoting  the  consumption  and  raising  of  corn,  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  nice  point  to  détermine  how  far  thèse  impositions 
shoukl  be  carried.  It  did  not  scem  advisable,  on  this  account, 
that  they  ^hould  be  too  heavy  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  doubt- 
ful how  Var  much  encourngement  should  be  held  out  to  a  manu- 
facture, the  produce  of  which  seemed  to  many  inquirers  to  be 
ruinons  to  the  heahh  and  happiness  of  the  community.  To 
balance  thèse  différent  interests — to  sccure  an  efficient  revenue, 
without  discouraging  the  manufacture  so  as  to  injure  our  own 
fii^rjculture  and  promotc  the  use  of  foreign  brandies — and  aiso 
to  téïke  care  that  spirits  should  not  be  too  accessible  to  the  lower 
oniers — has  been  the  object  of  the  most  enlightencd  statesmen 
and  financiers  in  legislatin?  on  that  business. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  IL  and  James  VIL  seem,  from 
their  partiality  to  tiie  French  court,  to  hâve  discouraged  the 
manufacture,  and  cncournged  the  importation  of  French  bran- 
dies. Those  of  King  William,  hostile  to  that  country,  and 
ir.orc  alîve  to  Uie  interest  of  the  British  farmer,  pursued  an  op* 
,.)osite  policy,  and  cn&ctcd  laws  for  its  encouragement  and  sup- 
port.   In  some  succecding  reigns,  statcsmeoi  actuatcd  by  feara 
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for  the  morals  of  the  people,  seem  to  hâve  been  unfriendly  to  the 

trade,  and,  by  a  mistaken  economy,  endcavoured  to  promote 

the  raising  of  corn  by  other  means  ;  so  that,  till  within  thirty  or 

forty  years  back,  the  revenue  raised  from  corn  spirits  in  Scot- 

land  seems  to  bave  been  înconsidcrablc.     The  consumption  of 

tbese  spirits  haà^  however,  long  been  grcat  ;  but  it  was  only 

they  who  were  rcciuaintcd  with  the  extent  of  it,  thnt  wished  to 

make  the  trade  a  great  and  efficient  arm  of  revenue.     Till  the 

reign  of  his  présent  Majesty,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  recula* 

tion  of  this  trade  seem  to  hâve  been  fcw  and  simple.     With 

othcr  exciseable  h'quors,  corn  spirits,  and  the  manufacfare  of 

them,   were  under  the  supcrintendence  of  the   Kxctse  officers, 

who  did  almost  as  they  pleased.     The  family  of  Cullodcn  enjoy- 

ed  an  exemption  of  Excise  duties  on  spirits  madc  within  the 

lands  of  Ferintosh  ;  and  the  producc  of  the  duties  in  ScotbnJ 

was  very  small.     About  the  middle  of  his  Mnjef^ty's  rcign,  the 

subject  began  to  be  roore  attended  to  ; — greatcr  duties  were  im- 

poscd,  and  more  strict  régulations  enacted  for  securing  and  col* 

Iccting  them.     But  thèse  being  left  to  the  care  and  management 

of  the  Excise  oilicers,  they  were  not  always  strictiy  enforced  : 

for,  as  the  duties  were  increased,  the  désire  of  cvndîng  them  in- 

creased  also  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  officer  that  the  laws  shouKl 

be  ol)served  was  often  less,  than  that  the  trader  should  be  per- 

mitted  to  évade  them.     Hence  arose  an  intcrc&t  additional  (o 

thèse  I  havc  mcntioned,  viz.  that  of  the  revenue  officers,  which 

was  not  always  in  unison  with  the  revenue  itself.     This,  though 

not  an  ostensible  interest,   was,  nevertheless,   most  powerlul  ; 

and  as  it  carried  on  its  opérations  within  the  very  t^anctuary  of 

tlic  laws,  with  which  niso  it  cloaked  its  knavery,  it  was  genc- 

rally  most  effectuai.     To  reconcile  this  interest  with  that  of  the 

trader  and  the  revenue,  was  impossible;  the  lalter,  thcrcfon» 

fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  former  : — Tne  trader  and  the  officer  took 

what  they  could,  and  gave  the  revenue  what  they  pleased.     The 

exentption  enjoyed  by  ihe  family  of  Cullodcn  had  been  purchased 

by  Governmeni  ;  and  from  that  time,  the  24th  year  of  h's  Ma- 

jcsty,  the  trade  had  continued  to  incrcasc  ;  but,  tbr  several  yoarsî 

afterwards,    the   laws   ami    régulations,    sufficientiy  numcrous, 

enacted  with  rc»^a:d  to  this  manufacture,  présent  nottiing  but 

a  continuai  struggle,  to  reconcile  inicrcsts  that  wiil  ncvcr  a;jri'r, 

while  corruption  cxists  in  tlic  hcart  of  înan,  and  therc  are  ob- 

jects  and  Ujneuis  in  nature  to  call  its  powcrs  and  facultiob  into  ac- 

lua!  opération.    For,  notwith-tandin;^  llif-c  Ifîws,  seen^ni^lv  tVam- 

cd  wiilî  suRicient  care  and  skill,  tiîc  revenue  continued  .^niail,  nei- 

ther  did  the  traders  grow  rich  ;  the  Excise  olïicers  had   always 

bcrn  odiou<,  and  the  dibtillers  bccamc  aUo  cuntemntiblc. 
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Laws,  which  it  is  the  intcrest  of  nobody  concemed  to  ob« 
serve,  seem  to  bc  madc  onl^  to  bc  broken  ;  and  the  more 
iniiltifarîous  and  the  more  rigorous  the  cnactmcnts,  the  more 
difficult  bec(  mes  the  observance  of  them.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
fclt  tban  in  the  Excise  laws,  where  the  trader  is  put  under  the 
survey  and  inspection  of  the  officer.  This  is  a  situation  moit 
rcvulting  to  a  pcrson  of  an  upright  and  untarnished  mindp  where 
])is  principles  are  ever  at  variance  with  his  interest  ;  bis  prao- 
lice  at  war  with  his  morals  ;  and  his  ease,  conifort  and  prospe» 
rity,  set  in  arrny  against  his  honcsty.  A  man  under  survey  of 
Revenue  oflicers,  is  thcir  bond- slave  at  the  péril  of  his  ruin.  Is 
lie  niorc  to  be  binmcd  than  pitied,  if,  in  thèse  circumstanoes» 
hesitating  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  he  should  overleap  the 
bounds  of  unimpencliablc  rectitude  ?  Lest  your  readers  snould 
bc  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  mcans,  let  them  imagine  what  it 
is  to  tear  up  seals,  jocks,  and  fastcnings — to  make  lignt  of  oaths» 
bonds  and  paclions— to  carrv  away  and  hide  your  property  ia 
the  dead  of  nîght — to  rrouch  to  your  servants — to  cnnge  tOf 
and  court  a  contcmptible  wretch  of  an  exciseman — to  hâve  the 
inmost  recesses  of  your  housc  cxposed  to  his  intrusion  at  aU 
houri> — to  drend  his  coniin^  footstcp,  or  to  purchase  hisfavour, 
which,  nfter  ail,  can  only  bc  trustcd  to  when  you  hâve  made 
liim,  if  not  previouRly  made,  as  great  a  law-breakcr  as  your-i 
self.  Thèse  things,  though  most  désirable  to  the  Revenue- 
oflîcer,  wlîose  cxpcclaiions  from  his  office  were  very  limited» 
rcndcrcd  the  situation  of  the  trader  truly  uncomfortable,  and^  aa 
the  importance  of  his  business  increased,  made  him  very  désir"» 
ous  of  gctting  quit  of  them. 

It  was  such  vicws  as  thèse  tlint  first  suggested  to  the  trad- 
ers thcmselves  the  expedioncy  of  paying  thcir  duties  to  G<H 
vemmcnt  by  a  fixod  sum  on  every  gallon  that  the  still  used 
by  them  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  thcir  spirits  should 
be  found  to  contain.  This  being  once  ascertainedi  the  dutiei 
tliat  could  be  claimed  wonid  bc  cxactiy  known.  The  cx- 
cisi»-oflicer  could  grant  no  favr.ur  ;  the  distiller  would  rcquire 
iionc  ;  and,  having  paid  his  licenc^e-dut}*,  hc  would  be  free  and 
indcptndent.  The  idca  was  cntcrcd  into  by  the  great  Statet- 
mcn  ilicn  at  the  Iicad  of  ihc  Revenue  Bnard.  The  distillery  re- 
venue could  not  be  in  a  worsc  stalc.  No  change  could  bc  for 
the  worse  ;  but  a  change  for  the  better  almost  immediately  took 
))lace.  The  revenue  Irom  this  drparlmont  increased;  and  the 
dihtillers  becamc  more  rpàncctabi?.  Nobody  sufiered  by  the 
change  but  the  poor  oflicers.  Thcir  occupation  was  gone; 
nnd,  from  being  swaggcring  bashas,  thcy  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cancc.  The  intcrests  of  the  Trader  and  of  the  Revenue  were 
r.ow  rcconcilcd  ;  but  it  unfortunatcly  happcncd,  that  the  con* 
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trivers  of  tfae  act  had,  in  framîng  it,  oi^erlooking  the  profrress 
of  ingenuity  and  industry,  calculated  only  according  to  their 

f)rcsent  knowledge  and  powers  of  opération.  They  did  not 
bresee  that  some  traders,  more  ingénions  and  skilful  than  o- 
thers,  would,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  laws,  exécute,  in  one  hour,  as  much  work  as  others  could 
do  in  six  ;  and  thus,  where  thèse  paid  2s.  of  license  duly,  they 
paid  only  4d.  The  interests  of  the  traders  were  now  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Revenue,  and  with  the  morals  of 
the  people.  It  therefore  became  necessary  immediately  to  rec- 
tify  the  evil  ;  and  if  stills  of  a  gîven  figure  and  proportions  had 
been  prescribed,  together  with  the  quantity  of  spirits  to  be  made 
therewith,  it  woula  nearly  hâve  answered  the  purpose.  The 
distJllers  would  hâve  been  ail  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  form 
of  their  stills  ;  and  the  only  question  would  hâve  been,  how  to 
produce  the  greatest  conversion  into  steam  of  the  liquor  within 
a  still  of  a  given  description,  within  the  shortest  period.  But 
Government  chose  rather  to  hâve  recourse  to  a  limited  systeni 
ofsurvey,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  license*duty,  which 
«eemed  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  calculatiog  so  as  that  the 
survey  and  license-duty  mioht  mutually  check  each  other.  This 
was  perhaps  donc  in  conipliance  with  ihe  wishes  of  the  excise- 
officers,  who  were  clamorous  against  the  License-law.  It,  how- 
ever,  wîthout  entirely  subjectiiig  the  distiller  to  the  control  of 
the  officer,  imposed  on  him  an  inspection,  salutary  but  not 
scvere. 

It  was  obvions,  howevcr,  that  the  same  system  was  not  ex- 
actly  suited  for  ail  parts  of  the  country.  The  consumption  of 
fuel,  occasioned  by  urging  the  fire  in  the  process  of  distillin^, 
bcing  great,  rendered  it  not  so  applicable  to  the  Highiands» 
where  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear.  To  hâve  exacted  the  same  du- 
ties  there  would  liave  been  manifestly  unfair  ; — at  the  same  time 
to  hâve  put  an  end  to  distilling  there,  would  hâve  been  bad  po- 
licy — as  it  wuuld  hnve  throwu  open  ail  that  district  of  country 
to  the  illicit  dibtiller  nnd  smuggler.  It  became  necessary,  oit 
(hat  account,  to  modiTy  the  duties  so  as  to  suit  that  tract  of 
country  ;  nnd  a  separatc  law  was  enacted,  to  regulatc  the  opér- 
ations of  the  di^tillcrs  there.  l'he  principle  of  it  was  the  same 
as  that  cf  tlic  Lowland  law  ;  but,  as  the  duties  were  less,  and 
ihe  provisions  in  othcr  respects  more  favourable  to  the  distiller, 
it  was  thought  fair,  that  the  spirits  manufactured  under  thei-:e 
laws  sliculd  only  be  pcnnittcd  to  be  sold  within  the  district  to 
^hicli  they  were  applicable.  Under  this  System,  in  bolh  High- 
lands  and  Lowlands,  ibe  quantity  of  galions  which  the  stili 
nica^urcd  being  nscertained,  the  quantity  of  worts  and  spirita 
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tliat  could  be  made  was  known  also,  and  the  amount  of  tbe  dis- 
tiliers'  (hilics,  for  any  given  time,  ascertained  to  a  farthing.  IC 
was  impossible  to  évade  thc  duties  to  any  grcat  extcnt;  and 
vcry  ]ittle  attention»  en  the  part  of  the  officer,  was  neceasaiyto 
check  the  smallcst  nttcmpt  at  fraud  or  évasion.  It  does  not  i^ 
pcar  that  any  haruship  was  imposed  on  the  distiller,  by  ob%* 
inîr  him  to  show  to  thc  Revenue  officer  a  certain  quantityof 
produce  from  bis  wovk.  It  was  well  known  wbat  could  be  pro- 
duccd  ;  and,  if  it  wns  not,  thc  presumption  was»  that  it  htd 
been  put  rut  of  thc  way,  and  it  was  right  that  it  abould  be  paid 
for  : — 'riicrcfore,  to  the  cxtcnt  of  the  duties  at  least,  ail  were 
cqual.  From  hence  it  arose,  that  confidence  was  soon  restored 
betwixt  Government  and  the  distiller,  and  among  the  traders 
thcmselves.  Thosc  also  who  cntertained  any  alarm  for  the 
morals  of  thc  pcople,  knowing  how  much  whisky  could  possibl; 
bc  madf,  Icvcllod  thcir  fears  to  the  occasion,  and  dreaded  no 
worc  on  the  score  of  morality. 

l'hc  guod  efTects  of  tliis  System  were  soon  felt  by  theGoTem- 
ment,  the  distiller»  and  the  public,  ail  of  whom  were  better  sa^ 
tisficd  with  thc  distiller}'  than  they  bad  ever  been.     The  Re- 
venue from  it  was  for  some  ycars  great — above  700,0002.  yearly. 
It  was  collected  with  littlc  trouble;  and  the  public  did  not  fcel 
the  tax  at  ail.     But  tbcre  is  a  current  in  the  afiairs  of  men» 
which,  like  that  of  the  winds  and  waves,  is  never  at  rest.    The 
Ministers  of  Government  wanted  money,  and  they  wished  to 
raise  more  from  the  distillery  ; — they  imposed  more  duties, 
and  they  raised  less.     The  distillcrs,  a  jealous  and  unsatisfi- 
ed  race  of  bcings,   were  continually  crying  out  of  hardsbips 
and  suffcrings,   and   ^oliciting  changes,   the  efiects  of  which 
they  did  not  wcll  calculate  upon.     The  public  beean  to  look 
on  them  as   troublesome  monopolists,    whoni   nothing  woald 
satisfy.      Tbeir  old  friends,    the  Excise  officcrs,   gave  them 
a  kick  ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  which  had  been  twenty  yeara 
in  rcaring,  fell  down  in  a  moment.     Some  learned  derks  from 
thc  souih,  whcre  wisdom  is  understood  to  be  cnshrîned,  tak- 
ing  it  into  their  heads  that  locks  and  keys,  sealing  wax,  iron 
chains,  and  hosts  of  exciscmcn,  were  better  securities  to  tbe 
Ilevenue  au^ainst  i'rauduljDnt  disposition  on  tbe  pari  of  the  trad* 
er,  than  either  a  physical  impossibility  to  smuggle,  or  a  di- 
rect interest  not  to  do  so,  framed  a  system  of  faws  and  régu- 
lations for  thc  Scots  Distillers,  founded  on  the  laws  in  force  in 
Kngland  for  regulating  distilling  there,  which,  in  eighteen  months 
reduced  the  revenue  arising  irom  it  to  a  comparative  nothing, 
and  the  distillers  to  a  stale  of  beggary.     The  advisers  of  thèse 
mcasures  were,  it  appcars,  convinced  of  their  error  (indeed  thcrt 
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\  a  gênera]  ootcry  a^ainst  them)  ;  and  they  praposed  and  en- 
ed  certain  modifications  of  this  law,  which,  they  conceivcd^ 
uld  remedy  the  mischiefs  it  had  brought  about;  and  this  is 
!  law  undcr  wbich  the  opération  of  the  distiller  must  be  car- 
ci  on  at  présent.  With  the  détails  thereof,  it  is  necdless  to 
uble  your  readers.  Such  of  them  as  embark  in  the  trade  will 
>n  learn  them  by  expérience  ;  and  such  as  hâve  no  views  of 
ing  the  business  will  not  undcrstand  much  about  them.  It 
y,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  great  object  of  the  law 
ms  to  be,  to  place  the  distillers  entircly  under  the  control  of 
i  ofiicers  of  Excise,  and  to  commit  to  them  the  asccrtaining 
i  collecting  of  the  duties.  tn  this,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there 
lo  check  upon  him^  but  the  inspection  of  his  superiors  and 
istantSy  or  his  own  discrétion  and  honesty.  It  does  not  ap- 
ir  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  law  to  prevent  frauds  to  the 
*atest  extent  being  committcd  with  the  connivance  of  the  of- 
îr,  and  even  of  serious  importance,  without  his  knowledget  or 
ng  able  to  detect  them.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  is  more 
ï  ofiBcer's  business  to  prevent  frauds  or  oreacbcs  of  the  law, 
in  to  discover  them  after  thev  are  committed,  and  distress  the 
ders  for  penalties.  Hence  tlie  prosecutions  on  thèse  grounds 
ire,  I  understand,  been  numerous.  Indeed,  it  seems  scarccly 
ssible  to  avoid  them  ;  but  as  the  Commissionera  of  Excise 
/e  it  in  their  power  to  compromise  them,  I  hâve  not  heard  of 
ny  prosecutions  carried  to  the  utroost. 
/^nother  object  of  tlie  law  seems  to  be,  to  level  the  trade  of 
tiliing  to  ali  capitals  and  capacities,  by  encouragîng  the  use  of 
ail  stills  ail  over  the  countryé  In  this  the  framers  of  the  law 
m  to  hâve  adopted  views  entirely  différent  from  the  English  law, 
ich  permits  only  the  use  of  stills  of  very  large  dimensions^  the 
kers  thereof  judging,  I  suppose,  that  the  revenue  can  be  most 
ily  collccted  from  tbis  mode  of  working  ;  and  that  it  is  roorc 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  trade  of  making  spirits 
mld  be  confincd  to  fcw  hands,  tban  that  it  should  be  univer- 
ly  spread  or  ontrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
nmunity.  Whether  a  différent  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable 
Scotland,  I  cannot  présume  to  say  ;  or  whether  a  law  adapted 
England  should  be  suitable  to  Scotland  also  :  But  if  the  for- 
r  law,  and  systcm  of  working,  w&s  bénéficiai  to  the  revenue 
i  to  the  trader,  it  should  not  hâve  been  exploded  on  slight 
interested  motives  ;  nor  should  théories,  nor  local  préjudices, 
ire  been  permitted  to  operate  against  expérience,  and  the  habits 
a  country.  Whi'^ky  will  always  be  consumed  in  Scotland,  to 
ertain  extent.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise  in  Government,  to 
iw  such  a  revenue  from  distilling,  as  shall  secure  this  con- 
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« 
sumption  to  thc  distiller,  without  dcstroying  his  fair  profits.    It 

thereforc  docs  not  nppear  to  be  sound  policy  to  levy  exorbitant 
dutics  from  tlieni,  nor  to  mise  clashing  interests  among  the  di- 
stillers  themsclves,  both  oF  which  havc  a  tendency  to  discourage 
ihe  fair  trader,  nnd  put  tbe  public  in  the  hands  of  the  smuggler. 
From  what  1  havc  stated,  jour  distiiling  reoders  wiTl  see 
that  it  is  as  much  thcir  concern  to  cultivate  the  good  grâces  of 
the  oflicers  of  Excise,  as  to  observe  the  lawa  in  the  prosecution 
of  thcir  work.  Wcre  ail  distillers  disposed  to  observe  the 
]aws,  or  al!  Excise  officers  disposed  to  insist  on  their  observ- 
ance, ail  traders  wonid  bc  on  an  equal  footing;  but  where  this 
is  Ilot  thc  case,  nnd  whcrc  thcre  are  so  many  avenues  to  fraud, 
^vith  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  officer,  on  whom  it  dé- 
pends whcthcr  his  trado  shall  be  profitable  or  not,  the  fair  trad- 
er lias  no  chance  of  niecliiig  his  neighbour  in  the  market.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  ought  to  sniugglc  ;  but  let  him  take  care  of  him- 
sclf.  If  he  bc  disposed  tn  évade  the  lawj  he  may  try  to  quiet 
his  conscience  with  such  considérations  as  thèse.  Laws  wnicli 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  observe,  wcre  nevcr  meant  to  be  strict- 
ly  inlcrprclcd  :  At  any  rate,  wherc  the  observation  of  them 
iTiight  bc  hurtful  to  Government  itself,  there  is  more  virtue  in 
breaking  than  in  kccping  them.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  to  render 
iinlo  Câ'sar  thc.  things  that  are  Cœsar's  ;  but  if  Cœsar  should 
take  evcry  thing,  Orsar  is  wrong,  not  we,  who  detain  what  he 
%vrongfully  secks  to  take  from  us.  In  short,  necessity  iias  do 
law  ;  and  siuce  it  is  plain  that  our  neighbours  rre  smuggiing, 
vve  must  do  so  too,  or  bc  ruincd.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
thcy  who  make  use  of  such  arguments,  or  the  Government  thatf 
by  unwisc  laws,  cnlls  up  the  use  of  them,  are  most  dcserving  of 
censure.  As  to  thc  ways  of  gaining  the  oflicers,  thèse  must  be 
left  to  the  genius  and  address  of  thc  practitioner.  Some  will 
take  money — somc  will  rcquirc  mcat  and  drink — and  some  will 
choosc  to  sleep  with  your  servant- maids. — But  any  thing  fora 
quiet  workhouse.     I  am,  &c.  J. 
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%oim  Observations  on  thc  *  Report  of  a  Commit lee  of  the  CommiS' 
:;iorif:rs  of  Supptyfor  iMuarksIdre^  '  respect ffig  the  Fiar^Pricet 
of  Graniy  struc/c  at  Lniuuk^  on  the  ly/A  of  Fcbruary^  1817- 
7iy  a  Commillee  (f  thc  lîtvcrcnd  thc  Prcsbi/tery  of  Humiltonm 

We  hâve  rcccivcd  thcse  Observations  since  the  Reasons  of 
Dissent  by  thc  Sheriil-Dcoute  of  Lanarkihire  on  the  same  tub* 
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}«ct  were  printed  (see  page  392.)  ;  and,  for  this  reason»  as  well  as 
oecsause  the  prêtent  paper  is  too  long  for  one  of  our  Numbers^ 
'^e  sball  shortly  state  its  contenta,  and  make  siome  extracts  from 
those  parts  of  it  on  which  the  Presbytery  are  best  entitled  to  be 
lieafd. 

The  first  of  thèse  Observations  relates  to  the  attack  which 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  said  to  haVe  dîrected  against 
the  Clergy.  *  We  must  bring  dut  the  truth^  '  says  the  Pres« 
bytery»  '  though  we  confess  we   write  with  the  very  utmost 

*  degree  pf  rehictancé  upon  the  subject.     We  are  compelled 

<  to  drag  it  forth  from  the  varjing  statements  and  ill<*>adjust-> 
^  ed  argument  of  the  Report  :   And  while  we  state  the  truth 

*  in  one  plain  proposition,  if  any  man  chooses  to  airow  it,  let 

*  him  corne  forward  and  do  so.    It  is  precisely  this,  that  so  long 

*  as  the  Clergy  are  the  persons  who  hâve  the  chief  interest  in  the 
^  fiar-prices,  those  priées  ought  to  be  struck  as  low  as  possible; 

<  but  when  the  days  of  corn-rents  arrive,  then,  and  in  that  casr, 

*  the  fiar-prices  should  be  struck  adequately,  or  high.     We  wili 

<  Tenture  to  affirm,  that  in  the  days  of  corn-^rents  there  will  be 
■  no  pamphlets  published  in  the  name  of  the  land-owners,  corn* 

<  plaining  of  the  SherifT  for  raising  the  fiars  to  an  undue  height/ 
To  the  recommendation  of  the  Lanarkshirê  Committee,  thàt 

only  one  rate  should  be  struck  for  each  kind  of  grain,  it  appears 
to  us  that  several  important  objections  roay  be  made,  drawn  not 
only  from  the  usefui  purposes  which  may  be  served  by  the  as- 
certaining  of  several  rates,  but  also  from  the  great  différence  m 
Boil  and  climate  which  prevails  in  so  extensive  a  county  as  La* 
narkshire.  The  Presbytery  seem  to  look  at  the  question  only 
with  a  professional  eye  \  and  it  may  suffîce  at  présent  to  let  them 
qpeak  for  theinselves. 

<  It  is  stated,  over  and  over  ftgafai,  m  the  Report^  and  ilirith 

*  an  incredible  cxpense  of  leaming,  that  the  Sheriff  is  very  mucfa 
^  in  the  wrong  to  strike  the  fîars  ^  in  three  différent  qualifies  of 
*<  the  same  species  of  grain.  '*   To  hâve  three  avef  âge  rates  of  the 

*  same  thing  (we  are  tdd)  is  exceedingly  improper  ;  one  avcfr- 

<  age-rate  for  the  whole  county  is  qnite  enough.— We  will  sttfte 

*  our  reasons  why  there  ought  to  be  more  rates  than  one. 

<  1.  The  Clergy  hâve  actualiy  received  smallef  stipends,  be- 

<  cause  it  was  understood  that  those  stipends  were  payable  at 
^  the  highest  rate<     In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  very  good  reasoui 

<  though  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  available  one. 

*  2.  The  highest  rate  is  not  the  highest  j^nVe  /  it  is  an  àver- 

*  âge  price. 

*  3.  By  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  the  highest  rate  is  struck  upon 
^  an  average  of  the  three  months  whcn,  of  ail  the  inonths  in  the 
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year,  thc  price  of  grain  is  Icraoest^  namely,  the  months  of  Nb- 
vember,  Dccember,  and  January.  It  is  true  to  a  proverbi 
among  tbe  farmers,  that  if  a  man  wishea  to  purchase  cheapi 
he  must  purchase  abont  nev7<-year'6-day* 
^  4.  In  tbe  decreets  of  modification  and  localityt  aceofdiDg 
to  Ti  hîch  many  of  the  CIsrgy  receîve  tbeir  stipends,  it  ift  expiw- 
]y  stated,  that  those  stipends  shall  be  pidd  bj  the  '*  highoC 
*  fîar-prices''  of  the  county.  Surely  when  tne  h^hest  &up- 
priées  are  mentioned,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  are 
more  rates  than  one  :  and  it  is  very  plain,  that  without  a  dit 
ference  among  thc  rates»  the  stipends  of  tbe  clergymen  in 
question  cannot  Ifgally  he  pàid* 

*  5.  Of  the  fifteen  jurymen  whose  verdict  is  to  détermine  tbe 
fiar-prices,  no  fewer  than  eight,  according  to  the  Act  of  Se 
derunt,  must  be  heritors  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mofàritji  ^ 
êhe  Jury  must  be  put  into  the  trying  lituation  of  parties^  m 
weli  as  jùdgesy  in  striking  the  fiars.  They  are  lo  detenniae  | 
what  they  themselves  shall  pay*  Is  it  this  glaring  impropriely 
that  bas  called  forth  the  eulogy  upon  the  Act  oS  SederuDtf 
which  we  bave  found,  to  our  astonishment,  in  the  Report 
before  us  ?  What  would  the  landholdera  of  this»  or  of  any 
other  county,  think  themselves  entitled  to  say,  if  eightdeigy* 
men,  constituting  the  mnjority  of  the  jury,  were  reguhrly  to  ) 
sit  upon  the  inquest,  and  to  détermine  the  priées  hy  which  \ 
their  own  stipends  were  to  be  paid  ?  We  should  certainly  1 
bave  advertisements  about  it  in  the  newspapers  immedîitdy; 
and  meetings  would  be  called,  and  speecoes  would  be  made, 
and  committees  appointed,  and  reports  would  be  drawn  np 
forthwith  and  published,  filled  with  ail  the  leaming  and  the 
wity  and  loaded  with  ail  the  réprobation  of  the  county*  E?eiy 
ignorant  railer  of  the  priesthood,  though  in  no  wav  connccted 
with  the  question  of  the  fiars,  would  fancy  hiroseUT  fumiihed 
with  an  argument  ;  and  he  who  could  do  nothing  elae,  WouU 
spit  forth  bis  venom  against  the  Clergy.  Yet  where  is  the 
différence  betwcen  the  two  cases  ?  In  old  times,  justice  wai 
represented  as  blind — and  blind,  indeed,  she  often  is,  even  ia 
our  day  ; — but  it  is  to  every  body's  interest  except  her  own. 
Thc  impropriety,  we  had  almost  said  the  indecency,  which 
we  bave  alluded  to,  is  so  very  great,  that  the  late  Président 
Blair,  whose  opinion  we  will  venture  to  set  in  opposition  to 
that  of  tbe  **  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supplv  for 

Lanarksbire,  "  is  known  to  bave  said,  when  speaking  of  thii 
Act  of  Sedci  unt,  that  it  did  not  deserve  thc  name  of  an  act. 

*  We  h  old  it  therefore  to  be  *'  needful  and  convenient,  "  aad 
good  and  profitable  aiso,  "  notwithstanding  the  argument  ol 

the  Report,  that  in  striking  the  fiar-prices,  there  shonid  be 
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more  rates  than  one  ;  and  we  humbly  think,  that  the  ends  of 
justice  wili  be  most  securely  served,  by  continuing  the  présent 
practîce  of  three  différent  rates. 

^  It  is  stated  as  an  objection  to  a  différence  among  the  rates, 
tbat  the  tythe  or  teind  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross  or  aver-^ 
âge  produce  ;  that  is,  the  tenth  sheaf  which  the  land  produces. 
Originally,  no  doubt»  it  was  so.     But  if  any  man  should  take 
bis  idea  of  the  teind  in  Scotland  from  this  statement  of  it,  he 
would  be  most  wonderfully  mistaken  indeed.     The  teind  paid 
to  the  Scottish  Clergy  is  so  far  from  being  the  tenlh  part  of 
the  gross  or  average  produce»  that  it  is  only  a  portion  out  of 
a  fifth  part  of  the  valued  propérty;  and  the  valuation,  in 
many  instance?;,  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L     There 
are  estâtes  in  Lanarkshire  worth  2000/.  a  ycar,  whose  valua- 
tion  does  not  amount  to  more  than  100  boHs  of  grain.     Up- 
on  such  estâtes  the  teind  is  only  20  bolls.      Nor  does  the 
clergyman  receive  the  whole  of  this  ;  be  receives  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  the  Court  of  Teinds  shall  think  proper  to 
aliow  him  ;  and  the  rcst  is  made  over  to  the  iandholder  in  bis 
capacity  of  Titular  of  the  teinds.     A  portion,  therefore,  out 
of  a  finh  part  of  the  valued  rent,  is  the  teind  paid  to  the 
clergyman  in  Scotland  ;  and  if  he  bas  received  any  augmen- 
tation of  stipend  sînce  the  act  of  Parliament,  48  George  III, 
or  since  the  year  1808,  he  must  levy  that  portion  according 
to  the  fiar-prices  of  the  county  in  which  he  résides. — It  is  af- 
most  unnecessary  to  add,  for  we  présume  it  is  perfectiy  well 
known,  that  in  purchasing  their  estâtes,  the  landholders  uni- 
formly  pay  less  for  them,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
teind  ;  so  that  the  teind  is  a  thing  which,  in  purchasing  bis 
cstiite,  the  Iandholder  bas  not  bougàt, 

*  We  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  open  and  straight-^forward  un- 
derstanding,  and  to  the  candour  of  the  public,  whether,  tak- 
ing  ail  that  we  bave  stated  into  view,  the  bad  and  unmarket- 
able  grain  should  not  be  separated  from  that  which  is  good 
and  saleable,  in  fixing  the  rate  by  which  the  Scottish  Clergy 
are  to  be  paid  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  in  striking  the 
fiar-prices,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  différence  among  the 
rates.  ' 

llie  Presbytery  then  proceeds  to  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  relates  to  the  list  of  witnesses  furnished  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Middie  Ward  ;  and,  after  complaining  of  the  inequit* 
able  mode  in  which  the  fîar*prices  hâve  been  struck,  and,  iii 
particular,  the  fiar-prices  of  crop  and  year  18  !4,  go  into  some 
détail  of  the  measures  to  which  they  had  recourse  for  prevent- 
ing  the  récurrence  of  such  irregular  procédure  in  future.  They 
bad  nrocured  an  opinion  in  thcir  favour  from  eminent  Counsei, 
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in  which  it  is  observed,  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  in  time 
to  corne»  *  the  mcmorialîsts  (f .  e,  tbe  Clergy  interested)  ahonU 

*  be  very  carefiil  in  obtaining  sufficient  witnesses  to  the  prioei» 

*  that  the  Juries  might  hâve  no  excuse  from  want  of  intorma-^ 

*  tion.  '  On  this  ground,  the  Presbytery  défend  the  condoct' 
of  the  rcverend  gentleman  in  the  instance  objectcd  to»  and  ap- 
parently  se  objectionable,  in  the  following  observationa. 

*  It  is  likewise  ohjected»  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Middleand 
«  Lower  Wards  were  suggested  by  the  Clergy. 

'  If  the  witnesses  for  the  L(/a:er  JVard  were  sufrgested  bj  tk 
Clergy,  we  hâve  only  to  say,  that  we  know  nothins  of  il,  and 
that  we  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the  matter.  But  we  haie 
no  dîfiiculty  whatever  in  allowing»  that  a  nnmber  of  namis 
were  transmitted  to  the  Sheriif-clerk,  ont  of  which  it  remain- 
ed  with  that  officer  to  scIect  the  witnesses  &>r  the  Middie 
Ward.  We  avow  the  fact^  and  identify  oursctoes  with  the 
Clergyman  alluded  to  in  tbe  printed  report* 

*  This  part  of  our  conduct  bas  been  considered  aa  pardcolar- 
ly  exceptionable.  It  is  indeed  the  very  head  and  front  of  onr 
offending.  But  let  us  be  heard  for  a  moment,  in  ezplanatioo 
of  what  we  bave  donc. 

'  In  the  preceding  years,  there  had  been  a  very  great  défi- 
ciency  of  évidence  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  there  waa  not  so 
much  as  a  single  witness  from  the  Lower  Ward. 

*  In  conséquence  of  this  dcficiency,  of  which  the  Jary  bane 
frcqucntly  and  loudiy  complained,  the  Sheriff-cierk  in  Gha- 
gow,  wbose  duty  it  is  io  furnish  the  évidence ^  reqnested  that 
some  respectable  farmers  and  dealers  in  grain  micht  be  point- 
ed  out  to  him — especially  those  who  could  give  évidence  with  ra- 
spect  to  barley.     We  believe  he  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  do- 
ing  so.     He  was  justifiable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cair» 
It  is  an  extremely  difiicult  thing  to  find  witnesses,  aufficiently 
numerous  and  well  qualified,  and  to  vary  them  every  jear. 
Little  barley,  comparatively  spealcing,  is  now  produced  within 
the  county,  and  vet  witnesses  mustbe  procured  whoshanbe 
able  to  swear  to  tne  sale- priées  of  barley.    And  ia  it  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed,  in  reason  and  in  decençy,  aa^  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  supposed  in  the  printed  Report^ 
that  thèse  witnesses  would  give  false  évidence  upon  oath»  mère* 
ly  because  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  Clergy  ? — He  waa  jm- 
tifiable  tek),  as  we.conceive,  by  tbe  practice  of  other  oounUeSi 
In  some  counties,  list»  of  witnesses  are  regulurly  given  in  ;  and 
in  otbers,  they  advettise  for  witnesses,  and  any  body  may  aoff- 
gest  them. — fiesides,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Sieriff-denc 
of  Lanarkshire,  something  of  this  kind  was  not  only  fit  and 
commendablei  but  reqùisite  and  necessary,    That  reapec^te 
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gentleman  bas  not  been  long  in  office,  and»  as  we  hâve  good 
reason  to  believe,  did  not  knovr  the  narae  of  a  single  person  in 
the  Middie  Ward,  whom  it  wonld  bave  been  proper  to  suni- 
mon  as  a  witness.  In  thèse  circumstances,  ne  mnst  either 
hâve  declined  his  daty  altogether,  or  he  must  bave  applied  to 
somebixfy  for  information,  rïow,  it  would  not  bave  been  rigbt 
to  apply  to  farmers,  or  "  persons  wbo  gain  their  livelihood  bjf 

*  agriculture/'  becaose  we  are  told,  in  one  part  of  the  Report» 
p.  26.f  (thoughy  indeed,  we  find  it  eontradicted  in  another), 
that  it  is  their  ^  interest  to  bave  the  fiars  strnck  at  as  higfa  a 

^  rate  as  possible,  as  tiieîr  profits  dépend  on  the  price  of  grain.  " 
Neîther  would  it  bave  been  right  to  ads:  of  miflers  and  malt- 
sters  ;  for  tfaese  likewise  are  objected  to  in  the  Report  :  And 
weavers  and  shoemakers  are  ont  of  the  question.  For  any 
thing,  therefore,  that  we  can  see,  the  Sheriff-clerk,  if  he  meant 
to  discfaarge  bis  daty  at  ail,  was  under  the  necessity  of  inqnir- 
ing,  either  of  the  Heritors  or  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  m  our  poor 
opinion,  it  was  just  as  proper,  and  every  whit  as  fair  too,  that 
he  should  inquire  of  the  Clergy  wbp  were  to  recdve,  as  it 
would  bave  beien^  bad  be  inqaired  of  ihe  Heritors^  who  were 
to  pay. 

*  We  bave  admitted,  âiat  ihe  names  of  «orne  persons  proper 
to  be  examined  as  witnesses  were  given  in  to  the  Sberiffclerk. 
Now,  a  proper  witness,  in  6ur  idea  of  the  matter,  is  a  com- 
pétent witness,  or  a  witness  sufficiently  qualified  to  give  his  tes- 
timony  to  the  sale-prices  of  grain  witfam  the  connty^  and  not 
merely  of  grain  in  gênerai,  but  of  àarky  in  parricular.  We 
say,  of  baney  in  particular, — and  it  is  verv  necessary  that  this 
spécification  should  be  well  attended  to  ;  ror  nothing  less  than 
one  balf-part  of  eadi  clergyman^s  stipend,  wbich  stipend  bas 
been  augmented  since  the  year  1808,  is  payable  in  that  sort 
and  quaiïty  of  grain.  In  tfae<»se  of  1814«  already  alluded  to, 
there  were  only  two  witnesses  examined  from  the  Middie  Ward  ; 
and  one  of  thèse  declared,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  price 
of  any  kind  of  grain,  excepting  rsheai;  and  the  other  was  a 
brewer  in  Hamilton,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  price  of  oatmeaL  Thèse,  tliorefore» 
were  improper  witnesses,  because  they  were  incompétent. 
But  if  compétent  witnesses  are  sent,  that  is,  witnesses  capable 
of  giving  the  requisite  information,  and  men  who  bave  charac- 
ters  to  lose,  we  faave  not  the  siightest  objection  that  the  heri- 
tors should  sBcrgest  them  every  year. 

*  But  this  is  not  ail. — In  order  to  procure  compétent  witness- 
es to  the  barley- priées^  thèse  witnesses  must  be  taken  from  the 
richer  parts  of  the  county. — We  readily  admit  that  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  so  plausibly  set  fortb  in  the  95th  page  of  the 
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^  printed  Report.     It  is  there  stated,  that,  ^enerally  speaking, 

*  the  évidence  should  be  taken  from  the  middling  and  infèrior 

*  districts.  But  let  the  matter  be  well  weighed,  and  let  justice 
^  be  done.     Ou^ht  not  the  évidence  for  barley  to  be  taken  from 

*  thosc  parts  where  barley  is  produced,  and  is  it  not  known  to 

*  cvery  one»  that  barley  is  produced,  almost  exdusively»  in  thé 

*  richer  districts  of  the  county  ? — Indeed,  we  are  not  a  little 
^  surprised  at  the  glaring  contradictions  upon  thia  part  of  the 

*  subject,    which  we  hâve  found  in  the  pamphlet  befbre  ni. 

*  First  of  ail — We  are  assured  that  last  year  (crop  1816]»  littk 

*  or  no  grain  was  produccd  in  the  middling  and  poorer  districti 
'  of  the  county  ;  and  then  we  are  told,  that,  in  striking  the  fiarSf 

<  the  évidence  should  hâve  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  very  di»- 
'  tricts  whcre  little  or  no  grain  was  produced.  Furtbermore^ 
'  though  little  or  no  grain  was  produced  last  year  in  the  mid- 

*  dling  and  poorer  districts,  yet  the  heritors  complain,  that 
'  Biggar  and  Cnrnwathy  the  principal  market  towns  in  thoie 

*  middling  and  poorer  districiSy  were  altogether  overlooked  in 
^  taking  the  évidence.  And  why  is  it  that  thèse  marke^town8 
^  should  hâve  been  trcated  with  a  more  révérend  regard  ?    Why, 

*  bccause  **  t/in/  arc  places  qf  considération^  in  HDhich  great  {MOt- 
*'  tities  qf  grain  are  xvec/ili/  boitght  and  sold,  "  p.  19. 

^  In  addition  to  ail  that  we  hâve  stated,  let  it  be  remarked» 

*  that  in  transmitting  the  names  to  the  public  officer,  we  were 

*  guided  by  the  légal  opinion  and  advice  of  John  Clerk  and 

<  James  Moncriëff»  Esquires,  advocatcs.  A  part  of  thia  opi- 
^  nion  and  advice  we  hâve  already  quoted.     With  regard  to 

<  the  rcasonablene&Sy  and  even  to  the  neccssity  of  the  procédure^ 
^  we  nevcr  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ;  and,  having  ascertais- 

*  ed  the  judgment  of  the  learned  gentlemen  aliuded  to,  we  weie 
'  cqually  free  from  any  scruple  with  regard  to  its  légal  propriety. 

<  We  had  stated  our  objections  to  the  fiar-prices  of  1 8 14-,  and  bad 
^  pctitioned  the  Sherifï',  rcqucsting  that  more  attention  mightbe 
'  paid  in  future  to  this  important  subject,  and  our  pétition  had 

*  been  refused  ;  we  had  likewisc  pctitioned  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 

*  chcqner,  Avho  declared  thcmselves  unwilling  or  incompétent  to 

<  interfère  wiih  the  SherifF;  and  our  Counsel  had  given  it  as  thdr 

*  opinion  "  t/iat  xoe  should  be  vcry  carefid  in  obtaining  sufficiaU 
**  xvitticssrs  to  the  'prices^  that  the  Juries  might  hâve  no  excuse fjrcm 
*^  xvant  of  ift/armation,  "     In  conformity  with  this  opinioDi  and 

*  resting  upon  it,  and  feeling  somewhat  secure,  tooj  upon  tbe 
'  rcason  and  justice  of  the  case,  we  acted  ;  and,  now  that  the 

<  matter  bas  been  brought,  with  a  very  goodiy  measure  of  in- 

<  terested  industry,  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  afieC 

*  viewing  it  in  ail  its  lights  and  bearings,  we  are  not  in  the  kast 

*  ^f^n'u\  Qf  ashamcd  to  déclare,  that,  in  similar  circumstahoesi 
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>  we  shonld  stiil  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  act  in  a  similar 
•  way.  * 

After  fiome  remarks  on  the  Jury  who  fixed  the  fiars  of  the 

Eear  under  considération,  and  who  are  said  to  be  persons  of  the 
ighest  reepectability,  the  Pamphlet  concludes  with  an  appeal 
Co  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  Cnurch  of  Scotland. 

We  hâve  no  inclination  to  meddle  with  this  dispute,  though 
we  shonld  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the  fiars  taken  up  as  a 
général  question,  and  the  law  and  practice  candidly  &tated  and 
discussed,  without  any  other  référence  to  this  individual  case^ 
than  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  only  good  efFect  likely 
to  resuit  from  the  présent  discussion  is,  tbat  it  may  lead  to  greater 
accnracy  in  striking  the  fiars  both  in  this  and  other  counties  ; 
though  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  this  resuJt  has  not  been 
obtained  without  exciting  such  unpleasant  feelings  as  the  Re- 
port of  the  Lanarkshire  Committee  and  thèse  Observations  im- 
prudently  display. 


TO  THE  CONOUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  *  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandtie^  *  Sçc 
By  Thomas  Tussee,  Gentleman»  first  published  in  1562. 

Sir, 

The  valuable  papers  in  your  Magasine,  «ititled,  *  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  '  seem  to  hâve 
induced  some  of  your  correspondents  to  penise  the  works  of  our 
earliest  writers  on  rural  afFairs,  which  formeriy  had  been  thougbt 
nnworthy  of  notice.  It  may  excite  surprise,  in  this  book^tnak** 
iog  âge,  tbat  the  number  of  British  agricultural  publications, 
prior  to  1700,  should  be  comparatively  so  very  limitidd,  and  that 
none  should  be  known  to  hâve  existed  prior  to  15S4.  There 
âppear  to  hâve  been  a  few  French  translations  circulated  before 
this  period  ;  but  history  assures  us,  that  Fitz-Herbert  is  the 
first  English  author  who  wrote  expressly  on  husbandry  ;  and 
bence  he  has  been  firequently  atyied  the  Father  of  our  hus- 
bandry. 

In  perusing  the  earliest  writings  on  husbandry,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  modem  agricuiturist  is  to  dérive  much  profes- 
sional  information.  But  ccrtainly  it  is  both  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing  to  know  the  ancient  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  successive 
improvements  it  underwent.  I  therelbre  cordially  approve  of 
the  plan  you  hâve  adopted  of  giving  a  short  vicw  of  the  leading 
doctrines  taught  in  our  early  works  on  that  subject  ;  and  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  new  édition  shoukl  be  pul)lished  of  the 
gpreater  number  of  them» 
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The  objcct  of  the  présent  communicatioD  ia  to  give  fto  k- 
count  of  tbe  ^  Five  Huinfrcd  Pointes  of  Good  Hasbandriei  '  &c. 
by  Thomas  Tusser»  somewhat  more  full  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
•  View  of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain.  *  This 
book  was  publisbea  in  1 562^  and  bas  gone  through  several  édi- 
tions. The  one  beforc  me  is  dated  1580.  It  ia  written  in 
rhyme,  but  cannot,  in  gênerai,  boast  of  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
It  contains  much  extnmeous  matter,  particularly  on  rdûpoui 
subjects,  a  custom  then  very  prévalent.  Bat  it  haa  always  oeea 
considered  as  containing  a  pretty  faithAiI  view  of  the  state  of  a* 
gricuhurc  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

It  appears,  from  Epistles  to  LfOrds  Paget,  father  and  ton, 
nnd  from  an  article  with  the  title  of  the  '  Âuthor*s  Life,  '  tbat 
Tusser  was  bom  of  a  good  famiiy  at  Rivenhali  in  Ëssex  ;  re* 
ceivcd  a  libéral  éducation  ;  went  to  Court,  where  he  secnu  to 
bave  been  patronized  by  Lord  P^gct,  and,  for  ten  vears»  iived 
as  other  thoughticss  young  mcn  do.  He  then  mamed,  and  re- 
tircd  to  Suffolk,  where  he  secms  to  bave  engaged  in  agriculture 
rnther  from  necessity  than  choice.  It  Was  tiere  he  first  formed 
the  plan  of  bis  Book  ;  though,  at  this  tjme,  he  doea  not  of- 
pcar  to  bave  had  any  high  idea  of  the  profession. 
'  As  in  this  booke,  who  list  to  looke, 

Of  husbandrie,  and  huswiferie, 

There  may  he  find  more  of  my  minde 
Concerning  this  : 

To  carke  Se  care,  and  e\cr  bare, 

Witli  losse  and  paine,  to  little  gaine, 

Ail  this  to  hâve,  to  cram  Sir  Knave 
What  life  it  is.  ' 
He  did  not  live  long  in  Suffolk,  and  indeed  seems  to  baie 
bcen  too  resticss  a  persc-n  to  remain  long  in  any  situation.  Af- 
ter  many  vicissitudeF,  the  last  notice  of  him  is,  that  he  fled  from 
London  during  the  Plague,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
bably  obtained  some  appointment  in  Triniiy  Collège,  where  he 
had  completed  his  éducation.  In  bis  early  years,  be  had  been 
a  singing-boy  in  a  cathcdral,  and  probably  now  turned  bis  ma* 
sical  talents  to  some  account  i  for,  among  other  sbifla  *  to  beip 
to  live,  *  he  says, 

*  Let  niusicke  win,  let  stocke  comc  in.  ' 
He  seems  to  bave  been  altogether  a  very  eccentric  sort  of 
person,  but  withal,  at  least  in  his  latter  days,  remarkably  de- 
vout  nnd  repentant,  and  very  anxious  to  put  young  people  on 
thcir  guard  against  the  foUies  in  which  he  had  iiimself  once  in- 
dul^eci. 

The  Booke  of  Husbandrie  before  us,  after  14  chapters  of  pre- 
liminary  matter,  complimentary,  quaint,  and  somewbat  dolo- 
r  JUS,  bcgins  with  Septcmber,  and  proceeds»  in  Tegular  auçcessiço^ 
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through  ail  the  other  months  of  the  year,  though  the  observa- 
tions on  the  opérations  proper  for  tbat  nionth»  are  not  suppos- 
ed  to  commence  till  Michaelmas,  the  term  of  entry  to  farms  in 
England  $  and  the  observations  in  August  are  to  be  understood 
as  extending  to  that  period. 

Instead  of  foliowing  oar  author's  plan*  we  shall  give  a  short 
view  of  some  of  the  courses  of  management  he  recommcnds. 
This  will  enable  our  rcaders  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  just- 
ncss  of  bis  doctrines.  We  may  first  take  notice  of  the  agricul- 
tural  implements  then  in  use.  Â  description  of  thèse  is  given 
in  Scptember,  the  beginning  of  the  Englîsh  farmer's  year,  un- 
dcr  tne  trtle  of  ^  a  digression  to  husbandly  furniture.  '  Barn 
utensils  are  first  enumerated,  which  need  not  be  minutely  de* 
tailed  ;  thongh,  upon  a  référence  to  the  book  it^elf,  they  will 
be  found  to  nave  been  complète  for  the  time.  The  two  chief 
utensils  are»  however,  awantmg — the  fanners  and  thrashing  ma- 
chine. The  stable  utensils  are  next  adverted  to  ;  and  then  fol- 
lows  a  description  of  the  implements  more  immediately  connect- 
ed  with  field  opérations.  Both  thèse  inventories  contain  hints 
ivhich  may  be  found  instructive  even  to  the  farmer  of  the  pré- 
sent day.  The  plough,  harrows,  and  roller  then  in  use»  are 
merely  named;  so  no  opinion  can  be  given  of  thcir  construction 
or  fitness  for  use.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  appcars  that  both 
chain  and  swing-ploughs  were  employed;  and  our  author  rc« 
commends 

*  Two  ploughs  and  a  plow  cheine,  2  culters,  3  shares, 
With  groundclouts  and  sideclouts  for  soile  that  so  tares.  ' 

Horses  and  oxen  are  stated  generaliy  to  hâve  been  employed  in 
agriculture;  but  nothing  is  said  regarding  thm  comparative  utili- 
ty.  He  however  reoommends»  with  great  propriety,  that  oxen 
to  be  used  in  draught  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  well  shod. 
In  regard  to  summer-fallowing,  he  recomroends  that  it  receive 
the  first  plonghing  in  January,  the  s^nd  in  May,  and  the 
third  in  July;  after  which  to  harrow  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  that 
State  till  it  shall  be  found  convenieot  to  *  composse  '  (dung)  it, 
when  it  is  to  be  laid  up,  by  which  must  be  meant  a  fouirth  and 
Jast  ploughing.  With  this  treatment  the  fallow  could  not  be  pro- 
perly  cleaned,  the  weeds  having  been  allowed  to  grow  from  May 
to  July  ;  but  as  cultivated  herbage  does  not  seem  to  bave  been 
then  introducedy  this  was  probably  tbouffht  profitable  manage- 
ment in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  shall  take  the  li- 
berty  of  quoting  our  author's  sentiments  on  this  subject 

•  January. 

*  Who  breaketh  up  timely  his  fallow  or  ley, 

fêta  forward  his  hu/bandrie  maoy  a  way. 
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This  timely  wel  ended  doth  forwardly  brhig 
not  only  tby  tillage,  but  ail  other  thîng. 

'  May. 

*  In  Maie  at  the  fartheft,  twifallow  thy  land, 

Miich  drout  may  elfe  after  caufe  plough  for  to  ftaod. 
This  tilth  being  done»  ye  bave  paffed  the  wurft, 
then  after  wbo  ploweth,  plow  thou  with  the  furlU 

'    AUGUST. 

*  Thy  fallow  once  ended,  go  llrike  by  and  by 

both  wheatland  and  barlie,  and  fo  let  it  lie  : 
And  as  ye  haue  leifure  go  compofTe  the  famé» 

When  up  ye  do  lay  it  more  fruitful  to  frame.  * 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  drilled  crops  were  cultivated. 
Turnips  are  mentioned  merely  as  a  garden  crop.  The  crops 
cultivated  arc  statpd  to  hâve  been — wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas  aod 
bcans,  fitches,  ryc,  flax,  hemp  and  hops.  Three  varieties  of  wheat 
are  treated  of — white,  red  and  gray.  Peas,  whîte  and  gray, 
are  spoken  of  as  being  in  common  cultivation.  No  varieties  of 
oats  and  barley  arc  adverted  to.  No  mention  is  made  oF  any 
préparation  bcing  given  to  any  particular  species  of  seed  to  pre- 
vent  disease  in  the  crop  ;  nor  is  disease  at  ail  spoken  cf.  He 
recotnmends  early  sowing,  and  the  sélection  of  the  best  quali- 
tics  for  seed  ;  and  is  vcry  particular  in  regard  to  harrowing  and 
drawing  of  watcr  furrows.  Nothing  is  said  of  drainiug,  which 
is  ratber  reinarkable.  The  acivice  regarding  the  management 
of  dung  in  February  is  incorrect,  though  too  much  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  later  times  ;  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  it 
judieious,  and  too  Utile  attcnded  to  in  the  présent  day.  On 
thèse  subjects  wc  shull  quote  our  author's  words — 

*  Who  laitîth  on  doong  er  he  laieth  on  plow,  ' 

such  husbandry  useth  as  thrift  doth  allow, 
One  month  er  ye  spred  it,  so  still  let  it  stand, 
er  ever  to  plow  it,  ye  take  it  in  hand. 

*  Place  doong  heape  alow,  by  ihe  furrough  along, 

where  water  aîl  winter  time  dîd  it  much  wrong  ; 
So  make  ye  the  land  to  be  lustie  and  fat, 

and  corne  thereon  sown  to  be  better  for  that.  ' 

But  it  must  be  obscrved,  that  the  dung,  applied  at  otiier  pe« 
riods  of  the  year,  is  rccommended  to  be  covered  in  as  soon  as 
convenient  ;  and  some  judicious  hints  are  given  in  regard  to  col- 
lée ting  it.  The  author  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Leases,  as  wdl 
as  on  that  of  serfs  or  bondsmen.  The  latter  had  probably  been 
ail  cmancipated  before  his  time,  and  the  former  were  perhaps 
very  rare, 

Soils  are  not  particularly  treated  of.  AU  that  is  said  o(  them 
fegîirds  their  adaptation  for  particular  crops.  The  author's  seni» 
tim^^nts  on  this  subject  shall  be  extracted. 
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*  Each  soil  hath  no  liking  of  eyery  graîn, 

nor  barlîe  and  wheat  is  for  every  yaîne. 
Yet  know  I  no  countrîe  so  barren  of  soile, 
but  some  kind  6f  corn  may  be  gotten  with  toile.  . 

*  As  gravel  and  sand»  îs  for  rie  and  not  wheat, 

(or  yieldeth  ber  borthen,  to  tone  the  more  great) 
So  peasen  and  barlie,  delight  not  in  sand» 
bat  rather  in  claie,  or  in  rottener  land. 

<  Gray  wheat  îs  the  grossest  yet  good  for  the  clai» 

though  woorst  for  the  inarket,  as  fermer  may  say.' 

The  mode  of  cropping  enjoînéd  in  the  Booke  of  Husbandrîe 
is,  in  gênerai,  agreeable  to  the  ruie  which  régulâtes  modem 

Eractice.  Two  successive  white  crops  are  not  recommended  ; 
ut  altemate  white  and  puise  crops,  or  fallow,  are  directed  to 
be  taken  as  the  most  advantageous.  We  canuot  do  our  author 
greater  justice  than  by  quotirig  bis  own  words  on  this  subject  ; 
from  which  it  will  appear,  that  his  mode  of  cropping  was,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the^imes,  not  onlv  préférable  ta  the  plans 
of  cotemporary  writers,  but  the  best  that  can  be  conceived  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  crops  then  cultivated. 

*  Otes,  rîe,  or  else  barlie,  and  wheat  that  is  gray, 

brings  land  ont  of  comfort,  and  soon  to  decay 
One  after  another,  no  comfort  between, 
is  crop  upon  crop,  as  will  qnickly  be  ceen. 

'  Still  crop  upon  crop  many  farmers  do  take, 
and  reap  little  profit  for  greedines  sake  ; 
Though  breadcome  and  drinkcome,  such  croppert  do  stand^ 
count  peason  or  brank,  as  a  comfort  to  land. 

*  JSome  useth  at  first  a  good  fallow  to  make, 

to  sow  thereon  barliet  the  better  to  take  ; 
Next  that  to  sow  pease,  and  of  that  to  sowe  wheat  ; 
then  fallow  again,  or  lie  lay  for  thy  neat. 

*  Where  rie  or  else  wheat,  eidier  barlie  you  sow, 

let  codware  be  next  thereupon  for  to  grow. 
Thns  having  two  crops,  whereof  codware  is  ton, 
thou  hast  the  less  need  to  lay  cost  thereupon. 

*  Two  crops  of  a  fallow  enricheth  the  plough, 

thongh  tone  be  of  pease,  it  îs  land  good  enough. 
One  crop  and  a  fallow  some  soile  will  abide  ; 
where,  if  you  go  furder,  lay  profit  aside.  ' 

A  number  of  sensible  remarks  are  aiso  made  regarding  the 
wceding,  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  disposing  of  the  respective 
crops,  some  of  which  were  applicable  only  to  the  then  existing 
State  of  things  ;  but  others  deserve  attention  at  présent. 
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The  bonefit  of  Enclosures  was  duly  appreciated  by  Mr  Tusser  ; 
and  ihe  importance  of  this  measure  was  rendered  doubly  great, 
from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  possessors  of  open  lands 
being  at  that  lime  not  very  scrupulous  in  observing  tne  Une  of 
tbeir  marches.     In  référence  to  which  he  says, 

*  The  country  enclofed  I  praife» 
the  tothcr  deh'ghteth  not  me. 

*  More  plenty  of  mutton  and  beefe9 

corn,  butter,  and  cheefe  of  the  beft  ^ 
More  wealth  any  where,  (to  be  briefe) 

more  people,  more  handfome  and  preft^ 
Where  finde  ye  ?  (go  fearch  any  coaft) 

than  there  where  enclofure  is  moft. 

•  More  profit  is  quieter  found 

(where  paflures  in  feverall  be) 
Of  one  filly  aker  of  ground, 

than  champion  maketh  of  three. 
Again,  what  a  joy  is  it  known 

When  men  may  be  bold  of  their  own  ?  ' 

A  number  of  good  observations  are  to  be  found  regarding 
the  treatment  of  Live  Stock,  which  it  may  be  unnecessaiy  to 
exhibit  in  détail.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  take  notice  of 
the  very  ill  judged,  and,  in  many  instances,  ruinoua  practiœ 
which  then  prevailed,  of  milking  ewes  for  too  long  a  period  af* 
ter  weaning  their  lanibs.  Yet  expérience  bas  not  been  found 
so  convincing  as  to  abolish  this  reprehensible  measure  in  tbe 
présent  day,  although  some  hâve  sufTered  severely  by  it.  Oor 
author  says, 

*  At  Lammas  leave  milking  for  fear  of  a  thing, 
leaft  requiem  netemam  in  winter  they  fing.  * 

Throughout  the  Booke  are  dispcrsed  many  observations  on 
Gardening,  addressed  to  the  housewife  ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  Tusser  considered  the  culture  of  the  garden  as  her  pecdiar 
province.  Upon  this  wc  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  iadies  of  the 
présent  day  were  to  undertake  this  charge,  it  would  at  least  put 
to  silence  the  weil  known  proverb,  that  good  farmers  are  aiwayi 
bad  gardeners. 

We  shali  now  close  our  remarks  on  the  ^FiveHundred  Pointes 
of  Husbandrie,*  and  must  hère  tuke  Icave  of  Tusser  for  the  pré- 
sent. His  *  Pointes  of  Huswiferie'  may  furnish  matter  for  a 
future  communication. 
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Practical  Observations  en  tke  Improvemeni  and  Management  (^ 
Mountain^Sheep  and  Sheqo-Farms:  Also^  Remarks  on  Stodt 
of  Varions  Kinds.  By  John  Little.  Edinbargh,  Macredie 
&Co. 

Tn  the  great  number  of  agricultnral  works  which  hâve  issiied  fW>ai 
-*-  the'  press  within  the  last  twen^  yearsi  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising  that  there  are  few  or  none  calculated  to  fonn  an  lueful 
manual  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  profiessîon.  They  seem  to 
hâve  been  written  chieûyjbr  amateorsi  and  not  a  few  of  them 
bj/  individaaU  of  that  lately  numeroas  class  ;  or  by  practîtionen 
who  were  too  weU  Tersed  themselves  in  the  minor  dfetaîls  of  bu« 
siness  to  think  they  oould  be  unknown  to  any  of  their  brethreD» 
or  interesting  to  strangers.  An  usefiil  manual  ibr  the  shepherd 
and  the  ploughman  might  perfaaps  be  oompiled  from  the  notices 
to  be  foand  in  severai  récent  publications  ;  bat  thèse  books,  of 
whidi  sach  notices  form  only  a  very  small  portion,  are  almost 
nniversally  too  large  and  expensive  ibr  the  readers  to  whom  we 
allade. 

For  the  workmen  on  tillage  fiinns,  it  may  be  thonght  tbaC 
printed  instructions  are  the  fess  necessary,  as  their  Iwour  is 
perfornied  under  the  eye  of  their  employer  or  his  bailiff,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  direct  every  opération,  and  judge  of  its  exé- 
cution ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  such  men  can  only  acquire  the 
hecessary  kdowledge^  by  observing  and  imitating  the  practiœ  of 
their  mote  experienceo  felIow-laDourersi  and  that,  in  short, 
it  18  impossible  to  leam  a  man  to  hamess  a  team  and  tum  a  fur- 
row — to  sow  a  field  or  build  a  stack — by  any  other  meuit  than 
by  making  him  put  to  his  hand,  and  do  as  ne  sees  others  do  »• 
round  him — correcting  his  first  mistakes,  and  gradually  im* 
proving  by  expérience. 

This  mode  of  teasoning,  thongh  not  without  some  plamibili* 
tyi  appears  to  us  to  be  nnworthy  of  examination,  as  prooeeding 
upon  a  very  partial  view  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  work  as  we 
think  wantedy  and  a  not  leas  limited  application  of  its  probable 
utility.  It  may  not  be  possible,  pernaps,  otherwise  than  by 
precept,  example,  and  experiencei  to  render  a  man  expert  at 
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any  sort  of  manun]  labour  ;  y  et  there  are  certainly  few  who  maj 
not  bc  bencfited  bv  instructions  always  accessible  and  intelligi- 
ble, not  only  point ing  eut  ihe  best  mode  of  perfonning  thdr 
work,  howevcr  rude  or  simple  it  may  bef  but  also  assigning 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  done  thus»  and  not  othenriee 
— noticing  also  the  crrors  which  hâve  been  or  may  be  com- 
niitted,  wiih  thcir  conséquences,  and  the  improvement  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  efTect  on  the  establi&ned  practice.    It 
ougfat  to   bc  considered   too,  that  the  laboura  of  a  cahiff- 
tor  arc  essentially  différent  from    tbose    of  otber    workmen 
in  this  important  respect,  that  while  the  manuiacturer  worb 
always  with  the  same  tools,  and  upon  nearly  the  same  ijoaterials, 
and  under  circumstances  which  do  not  materialty  vary  the  re- 
«6ult  ofhis  labour,  the  cultivator,  even  of  the  lowest  rank,  is  le- 
quired  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  almost  every  one  ofhis  open- 
tions,  of  which  the  rcsults  dépend,  in  no  small  dc^ree»  upon  àt* 
cumirtances  over  which  he  bas  no  controL     Even  thongh  be  be 
mereîy  in  the  situation  of  a  servant,  he  may  be  expected  to  work 
with  more  activity,  and,  if  an  honest  man,  with  a  deeper  ièeliiig 
of  interest  in  the  succe&s  of  his  labour,  when  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted  with  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  ordcrs  he  re- 
ceives,  and  the  importance  of  exeçuting  them  exactiy  in  the  way 
prescribed. 

But  such  a  work  as  we  would  rccommend  may  be  of  madi 
more  extensive  application  than  to  the  mère  labourer.     Duriiig 
the  la  te  rage  for  furming,  it  is  well  known  that  many  individuabf 
of  every  line  of  business,  lefc  the  professions  to  which  they  had 
been  bred,  and  crowded  to  tlie  country;  with  hardly  any  ojther 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  than  the  very  gênerai  and 
most  erroncous  one,  that  it  was  a  most  profitable  business,— and 
was  at  the  same  time  so  simple  in  itself,  and  often  so  badly  oon* 
ducted,  that  iittlc  or  no  préparation  was  deemed  necessary  for 
thèse  methodical  and  enlightened  citizcns.     Thua  theyphoed 
bolh  their  fortunes  and  réputation,  in  a  great  measare^  at  the 
mercy  of  their  servants  ;  or,  if  too  obstinate  to  listen  to  adviœ^ 
went  on,  in  too  many  instances,  dissipatîng  their  capital  in  ori- 
ginal «rchemes  of  their  own, — teazed  into  rageât  the  alleged  obsti* 
nacy  of  their  labourcrs,  who  executed  carelcssiy  what  they  thougbt 
it  usclcss  to  exécute  wcll, — the  one  class  refusing  to  leam  what  the 
other  was  incapable  of  tcaching.     The  sons  of  the  higher  dass 
of  famiers  theniselves  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to  reject  in- 
struction, in  whut  may  be  called  the  more  clementary  part  of 
tlieir  profession,  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  unnccessary  to  re- 
cjuire  ot  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  varions  rural  opéra- 
lions  which  niaiiily  ccntribute  to  their  success  when  they  coma 
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engage  in  farmiqg  themselves.  And  as  to  {^uch  of  thnse  great 
iprietors  as  wish  to  study  oconomy  in  thcir  expcncnture,  and 
k  to  profit  in  their  agricultural  spéculations,  such  a  work  U 
:  Icss  désirable  for  theni  tlian  for  tfae  shephcrd  or  the  plough- 
n. 

But  it  is  only  with  thc  f^hepherd  and  with  shecp-farming  that 
are  conccrned  at  présent;  and,  surely,  whatever  may  bc 
mght  of  the  probable  advintages  of  furnishing  instruction, 
means  of  a  cheap  elementary  work,  to  thc  labourers  on  till* 
*  farms,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  importance  of 
:h  a  work  to  the  solitarvi  sequestered,  and  highly  responsible 
lation  of  the  shepherd.  This  person  has,  for  tlie  greater 
rt  of  the  year,  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  upon  his  nands, 
j  tiot  unfrcquently  some  taste  for  reading  ;  bis  résidence  is 
en  at  a  distance  from  other  habitations,  so  that  hp  has  little 
portunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  the  expérience  of  o- 
>rs  ;  and,  what  is  a  more  important  considération,  the  charge 
:h  which  he  is  cntrusted  is  not  only  always  of  great  value, 
t,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  several  sheen-farms  being 
qucntly  hcld  by  one  farmer,  it  is  impossible  tnat  his  master 
1  always  bc  at  nand  to  givc  him  the  necessary  instructions  ou 
^ry  cmergency.  In  this  class  of  men,  therefore,  besides  the 
ties  of  watchf'ulness  and  fidelity,  a  greater  portion  of  know- 
ge  and  judgment  is  requisite  than  in  any  other  farm-ser- 
its  ;  and  this  knowledge,  too,  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  bettcr 
ninunicatcd  by  books,  than  instructions  in  any  mercly  ma- 
ai  employmcnt. 

That  Mr  Utile  is  not  altogether  unqualified  to  fumish  useful 
brmation  to  sheep-farmers  and  shepherds,  may  be  reason- 
ly  presumcd  from  the  fact  announced  in  the  préface,  namely, 
it  ne  was  himself  *  a  shepherd,  or  a  sheep-farmcr,  during  a 
riod  of  thirty  years,  '  in  which  he  enjoycd  opportunitics  of 
coming  arquai ntcd  with  the  practiccs  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
ns,  as  well  as  with  thc  breeds  of  sheep  best  suited  to  tlic  soil, 
mate,  herbage,  exposurc,  and  other  circumstances  of  each. 
is  observations,  however,  are  applicable  almost  exclusivcly  to 
luntain  sheep-farms,  and  not  to  the  combination  of  sheep- 
mint;  wiih  tillr*ge,  as  establihhed  in  the  more  improved  coun- 
5  of  Scoiland.  The  book  bears  indisputablc  évidence  that  its 
thor  is  of  the  class  for  whom  he  professes  to  write  ;  he  makcs 
pretensions  to  lerrning,  in  the  common  acccptniion  of  the 
rd  ;  and,  wliilc  Le  scidom  crrs  wheu  trcating  of  those  mat- 
s  wlïich  imist  hâve  corne  undcr  his  personal  observnîion,  ho 
is  scidom  rjnht,  whcn,  risin<;  from  the  level  of  individiial  facts, 
vcnturcs  to  tuke  his  stand,  though  but  a  fcw  btcps  hi<^hcr, 
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with  a  view  to  combine  and  generalize  them.  His  veiy  erroiSf 
therefore,  are  a  proof  of  fais  veracity  ;  and  we  repose  tbe  more 
confidence  in  tlie  correctness  of  his  détails,  that  we  see  plainly 
enough  that  they  were  not  brought  together  to  support  some 
preconceived  theory.  As  we  wish  ihe  book  to  be  io  the  hands 
of  ail  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  we  sball  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  it  at  random,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveyiog 
some  idea  of  the  subjccts  of  which  it  treats,  and  of  tbe  tone  w 
tnith  and  expérience  by  which  almost  efery  page  of  it  is  di»- 
tinguished. 

One  of  the  most  important  improTements  on  sheep  grouodsy 
is  Drainage,  on  which  we  hâve  the  following  sensible  obserrattons* 
*  In  draining  (heep  or  iiiountain4and,  there  is  no  occafion  wfaatever 
for  under-drains  ;  ail  that  is  neceffary  is  merely  to  carry  off  fpring 
and  furface-water,  in  open  drains,  to  the  rooft  CGOveaient  burn  of 
river.  The  common  fize  of  thefe  drains  is  two  feet  at  the  top»  and» 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  îm 
depth.  The  expenfe  of  cafting  drains  of  this  kind  is^  oo  ao  avcraflei 
i^d.  per  rood.  People  accuftomed  to  drain  laad,  will  at  once  lee 
where  drainfi  are  required,  and  in  what  manner  to  lay  them  out.  la 
gênerai,  the  fiireft  means  of  draining  land,  of  both  furface  and  fpring- 
water,  is  to  eut  the  drain  in  a  contrary  direéUon  to  that  of  the  ciir- 
rent  of  the  bum  or  river  into  which  the  drained  water  is  meant  to  be 
carried,  t.  e.  if  the  currcnt  of  the  bum  run  eaft,  tbe  water  iffuing 
from  the  drain  (hould  run  wcfl.  Any  quantity  of  land  may  be  drdo- 
ed  in  this  manner,  with  the  Icaft  polÊble  labour  ;  but  as  this  mode  of 
draining  is  now  generally  praâifcd  in  the  Border  countîesi  I  fliall 
merely  point  out  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  draining. 
It  prevents  a  great  many  of  the  difeafes  to  which  (heep  are  liaUfr 
and  panicularly  the  rot.  £(kdale-moor,  foroe  time  ago,  was  a  ooted 
diilriâ  for  wet  bnd  and  rottcn  fheep  ;  but  fince  it  was  drained»  tbofe 
places  moft  remarkable  for  rot  are  now  equally  remarkable  for  raifinfl; 
the  mofl  healthy,  the  ilrongeft,  and  the  beft  ftieep  of  any  Border  diU 
trio.  It  increafet  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  gralb 
and  enables  fheep  to  eat  it  much  clofcr,  and,  of  courfe»  makes  the 
ftool  of  grafs  a  great  deal  thicker  and  deaner,  It  affbrds  a  dry  bed 
for  the  flieep  at  ail  times  ;  will  kcep  a  more  numerous  and  better  ftock{ 
and,  if  univerfally  praâifcd,  improve  the  climate,  and  thereby  benefit 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  the  nation  at  large.  I  (hall  only  aèddi  tbat 
too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  firft  and  beft  improvement 
which  it  is  pofllble  to  make  on  a  wet  mountain  farm.  *  p.  1 6»  17. 
On  the  subject  of  Burning  Moss  or  Heath  land,  Mr  Little 
observes,  that  *  there  is  not  one  year  out  of  three,   tbat  sheep 

*  lands  can  receive  nearly  the  same  benefit  from  burning  beibre, 

*  as  they  would  do  after  the  lOlh  Aprii  ;  '  and,  along  with  Mr 
Hogg,  justly  reprobates  the  prohibition  which  the  law  imposes 
for  the  protection  of  game,  against  burning  such  land  after  tbat 
^criod. 
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Mr  Little  recommcods  top-dressing  with  lime,  or  othcr  cal- 
careous  substances,  for  the  improvement  of  mountain  farms,  in 
préférence  to  brinjçing  them  under  tillage;   and,  though  the 
practice  ha?  nevcr  bccn  cdopted  in  this  country,  to  such  an  cx- 
tent  as  to  justify  any  decidcd  opinion  on  the  8ui:ricct,  the  instan- 
ces to  which  he  refers  certain ly  dcserve  attention.     To  break 
up  tracts  of  hilly  pastures,  difficult  of  acccss — often  tfain-soiled 
and  rocky — almost  impénétrable  to  the  ploo^h,  owing  to  the 
matted  roots  of  coarse  herbflge  which  frequently  abounds  in  such 
situations  —  often  travcrsed  in  the  most  irregular  manner  by 
swamps  nnd  streamicts,  without  the  prospect  of  crops  of  any 
value,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  pasture,  which,  affer  a  few  years,  frequently  dégéné- 
râtes, or  îs  supplantcd  by  the  more  vigorous  indigenous  occp- 
piers  of  the  soi) — is  an  opération  which  ought  not  to  be  hastilv 
adopted,  one  that  unavoidably  requires  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  of  which  the  returns,  slow  at  best,  are  often  preca- 
rious,  and  not  seldoni  altogetlier  inadéquate.     The  same  obser- 
vation m'^y  be  applicd  to  ail  very  inferior  soils,  in  cvery  situa- 
tion.    We  hâve  instances  in  our  eye  wherc  a  tenant  has  laid 
eut  15/.  per  acre,  on  land  having  a  poor  soil  over  a  close  sub- 
soil,  which,  after  the  first  two  or  tbree  years,  was  not  wortli  aa 
many  shillings  a  ycar  for  pasturage  ;  probably  not  so  good  as  it 
would  hâve  been  had  lie  content ed  himself  with  liming  it  on  die 
old  sward,  and  carrying  offthc  surface-water  by  means  of  small 
shcep-draiiis,  which  might  bave  been  done  at  a  fourth  of  the 
expenso. 

*  Thcre  hâve  been  very  few  attempts  made,  *  fays  Mr  Little,  «  to 
improve  land  by  top^drefling  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ; — but  where 
attempts  hâve  been  made,  in  fo  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  tbe 
effeéls  produced  hâve   ratber  gone  beyond  expeâation  than  fallen 
fhort  cf  it.     I  fhall  gîve  a  few  particuhîrs  relating  to  thefe  improve- 
ment?.    The  greater  number  of  them  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Pultncy  on  his  édites  in  Annandale,  and  by  bis  brother,  J.  JohnAon, 
Efq.  AIvp,  on  his  f-îrms  of  Whitfield  and  Helmburn.     The  Annan* 
da^e  fUates  were  improved  by  top-drefiîng,  fome  of  them  forty  years 
ajro  ;  fince  w)iich  pvrii^d,   tlicy  hâve  always  been  confidoird  to  prô- 
duce  pbundant  crops  cf  ;-rîifs.     The  farms  of  Conhefp,  Ailfomothing, 
rii^'h!*omTidgc,  and  A  ughenbitridge,  were  ail  improved  in  that  way, 
aud  hjve  ever  lînce  beeij  high  rented,  and  hâve  affbrded  nmple  rému- 
nération  to   ihe   tenants  who  occupied  them  for  their  capital.     Thp 
f*^rln   of  Ciof^banîthead  was   improved  in  Lady  Bath's  time;  and  I 
havc  bern  told  by  lîie  preicnt  tenant,   Mr  Stoddart,  it  was  done  at 
gr.-ar  fxpenfe  ;  but  that,  from  the  way  in   which  it   was  rented,  he 
tli.  v.jhx   the   impnvements  would  pay   the  landlord,    whether  thév 
Wv>M!d  '.'vrr  pay  the  tenant  or  not.     In  its  natural  flite,  tbit  farm  wat 
VOL.  xviii.  h'O.  72.  G  g 
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*  of  thc  coarfeft  moorland  ;  but  fmcc  ît  was  top-dreflèd»  Mr  Stoddut 

*  fold  many  very  excellent  fat  (heep  fed  on  it.     The  fiirm  of  WhitfieU, 

*  near  Hawick,  vaft  sufface-tnarled  about  25  yeara  ago  ;  and  tbongii 

*  not  naturally  better  than  the  farms  in  its  neîghbourhood»  yet»  fince  k 

*  was  marledy  it  bas  been  let  bigher  than  any  Dcighbouring  farin.    The 

*  farm  of  Helmburn  was  only  marled  in  a  very  partial  manner  ;  but  fndi 

*  parts  of  it  as  were  fufficiently  donc»  bave  dearly  proved  tbe  faperis- 

*  rity  of  tbis  mode  of  improvenient  over  tbat  of  corn-cropping,  and 

*  then  laying  tbe  ground  down  in  grafs.     I  could  eafily  enamerate  ns- 

*  ny  otber  inftances,  in  proof  of  the  advantages  derived  from  far&CN 

<  manuring  in  wet  backward  fituations  ;  however,  I  conceiTe  that  tholé 

*  I  bave  aiready  mentioned  are  fufficiently  numerous.     I    fhail   mereiy 

*  add,  that  in  a  great  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  pra^ifed  witb  gitù 

<  advantage,  particularly  in  Craven»  in  the  Weft-Riding  of  YorkfliiiTi 

*  which  is  undoubtedly  the  hetl  grazing  country   I   know  of;  and  tbii 

*  is  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  immeiife  quantities  of  lime  laid 

*  on  the  land.     I   bave  becn   informed,  by  very  refpeâable  finn^n  in 

*  that  county»  that  land,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  four  Aiillingi 

<  per  acre,  bas  been  rendered,  by  enclofing,  drainingy  and  furface^limiogi 

*  worth  2I.  per  acre*  *     p.  37-39. 

The  first  chapter  havin<^  l)een  confined  to  the  improveme&t 
and  management  of  a  sheep-farm,  the  second  is  devoted  lo  cor- 
respond in^  observations  on  the  sheep  themselve^  ;  and  con- 
taitiSy  witiiin  a  small  compas»,  a  great  many  useful  liints  for  the 
cboice  of  a  stock  suitable  to  the  circumsiances  of  différent  farinsi 
with  sections  on  the  Clipping,  (shcaring),  Speaning,  or  Weanîng 
Lambs — Milking — Smearing — the  Time  of  lêtting  the  Tup  lo  the 
Kwes — Bratting  or  Coverinf^ — how  to  know  the  Age  of  a  Sheep 
by  the  Shedding  of  its  Teeth — Qualifications  of  a  Shcpherd^-and 
Improvements  in  Herding.  Everv  sheep  farmer,  as  well  as 
shepherd,  may  fiitd  sometliing  in  tnis  chapter  which  he  eitber 
did  not  know  before,  or  did  not  see  in  the  sanie  Hght  ;  andf 
thougli  almo&t  ail  Mr  Little's  directions  are  familial*  to  the  shep- 
hcrds  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  yct  in  the  West  and  NortLf 
and 9  we  suppose  also,  in  the  wilder  districts  of  England  and 
\Vales9  the  information  hère  communicated  cannot  but  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  ought  to  be  highly  bénéficiai. 

Besides  Sheep  and  Sheep-iarms,  this  work  contaîns  twochap- 
ters  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  both  in  point  of  Fubject  and  uf 
inerit.     \Vc  shnll  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  Thofe  (heep  farmers  who  bave  fmall  patches  of  arable  land  adjoio- 

*  ing  the  bill  padure,  for  the  purpofes  of  raifîng  bay  and  tufnipfli  to 

*  bring  their  tups,  and  often  the  young  part  of  thcir  ftock,  tbroughtbe 

*  winter,  are  expofed  to  particular  hardfhip,  in  having  their  turaips  and 

*  grafs  deftroyed  by  hares,  without  being  allowed  even  to  preveut  thtDif 

*  unlefs  by  violating  the  Game-laws.     It  is  certainly  very  hard  00  a 

*  [beep-farmer  who  bai  iucurred  great  expenfci  and  beftowed  muchb* 
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*  bour  in  improTÎng  a  pièce  of  poor  land»  for  the  purpôfé  of  raîfing 
^  corn»  clover,  and  tamips,  in  a  climate  where  he  does  not  fi^et  one 
go«d  crop  out  of  three,  to  hâve  that  good  oné  nearly  deflroyed  by 
\  haree.  I  hâve  known  whole  fieldd  of  tumips  fo  much  injured  by  hares» 
as  to  render  ît  impraticable  to  preferve  the  tumips  for  winter  food; 
I  hâve  likewife  known  very  ferions  injury  done  to  wheat  fields  ;  but 
the  injury  done  to  clover»  oats,  and  barley  fields»  is  not  fo  percepti- 
ble, though,  I  believe,  not  lefs.  Ko  doubt,  every  farmer  knows  that 
he  takes  his  fàrm  under  the  burden  of  the  Game-Iaw  récrierions  ;  ftill 
the  injury  done  to  the  crops  of  this  country  by  hares  is  fuch  that  théy 
(hould  be  altered»  not  only  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  hareF,  but  to 
moorfowly  when  we  confider  the  great  lofs  fuftained  by  tfae  heather 
DOt  being  got  burnt  in  the  proper  feafon.  *  p.  197-8. 
As  to  this  notable  remarki  about  a  farmer  taking  his  f^rm 
nnder  the  barden  oF  the  Oaroe-law  restrictions»  whicn  we  bave 
often  heard  put  forih  by  men  wbo  might  bave  been  expected  to 
tfaink  more  decply,  and  take  a  more  extensive  and  libéral  view 
of  the  effects  of  such  laws  than  Mr  Litile,  we  would  ask»  If  the 
most  revolting  cruel ty  and  injustice  roay  not  be  defended  or  ex- 
cused  on  the  same  principle  ?  A  seaman,  when  he  goes  aboard 
a  vessel  beionging  to  some  of  the  Italian  States,  knows  vcry  well*. 
thaf|  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbary  Corsair»  slaverv»  if 
not  instant  death,  must  be  his  doom  ;  at  least,  this  was  a  tnîng 
Very  well  understood  till  lately.  But  does  any  one  venture  to 
défend  fais  Highness  of  Tunis  or  Aigicrs,  or  think  the  poor  seft- 
man  has  no  reason  to  complain,  becausc»  forsooth,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  country  ?  It  is,  or  was  the  law  of  Spain,  that  Jews 
should  be  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  burnt,  with  ail  due  soiem- 
nity  ;  yet,  wiih  the  full  knowledge  of  this  law,  Jews  bave  choseil 
to  réside  in  that  country  $  ^fg^f  Jews  hâve  no  reason  to  complain 
of  being  tortured  and  burnt  Ibr  their  religion  in  Spaîn.  Butj  in 
regard  to  the  laws  uf  our  own  country,  do  we  not  see  that  the 
consent  of  parties  does  not  lec^alize  what  is  hcM  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  enlighcened  peoplc,  even  where 
this  consent  is  not  implied,  butcxpressed  in  the  most  formai  mah- 
ner  ?  By  no  contract  can  a  msn  be  bound  to  pay  a  single  shilling 
more  than  the  légal  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  ;  and 
why  should  he  ht:  allowed  to  bind  himself  (if  the  fact  were  so) 
:o  pay  an  undcflned  and  undtfinable  sum,  in  the  shape  of  crops 
debtroyed,  fcnccs  broken  dowp,  his  cattle  and  sheep  disturbed 
sind  often  maltreated,  his  useful  labours  obstructed,  and  the 
privacy  of  his  dweliing  invaded,  by  a  crowd  of  wanton,  incoh- 
liderate,  and  often  indolent  people,  in  pursuit  of  a  hare;  and  this 
>ver  and  above  ail  that  he  had  ever,  in  19  cases  out  ol  20,  calcu- 
!ated  on  payiiig  for  the  use  of  bis  land  when  he  couiracted  with 
[lis  landlord?  To  say  that  a  tenant  pays  le&s  rent  on  account 
A  this  law,  or  that  it  sccures  him  against  losS|  by  giviilg  him  an 
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action  of  damages  a^inst  thèse  depredatort— (the  bara  tnd 
the  sportsmen  bein^  almost  equally  ainenable)«-i8  to  add  ionik 
and  mockery  to  injustice,  nnless  perbaps  in  the  moat  aggravitd 
cases.  The  radical  injustice  of  the  whole  sjrstem  of  oiir  Oame^ 
laws  is  now  very  gencrally  admitted  ;  and  nothing  but  die  fi)^ 
bearance  and  discrétion  of  the  higher  orders,  ia  Uie  exercise  of 
the  rights  which  they  confcr,  couid  bave  rendered  tbem  tolo* 
abic  80  long.  They  were  made  for  a  very  diflferent  state  of  iOci^ 
ty  from  that  to  which  Britain  bas  now  bappily  attained* 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  UAOÂZXVMm 

Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  statement»  wbidi  wiD 
prove  to  agriculturists  the  advantages  of  keeping  youDg  ilock 
welL  You  will  use  your  own  discrétion  as  to  tbeiBfleitkMiif 
the  statement  in  your  Magazine,  from  the  perusal  oF  whidi  I 
bave  derived  most  useful  information.  I  am,  Sûr,  your  obt> 
dient  servant,  GxoBOB  CaU* 

Holsworthy^  Devon^  August  22df  181 7. 

Cortvxall^  Straitutt-Market,  I9th  jbtgUMif  1817» 
This  da^  there  vas  in  this  market  a  young  steer  buDodb 

wanting  a  few  days  of  being  fourteen  montas  ola  |  wUcbf  whaa 

killed,  weighed  as  follows — 

The  fore  quarters  160  lib.  each         -         S20  libb 
One  hind  Quarter     -      1521  ^^^ 

The  other  hind  quarter  155  J  "  ' 

Thehide 89 

Thebead S6 

The  feet  and  hecis  ...  28 

The  Ullow  about  ...  45 


W».  Scowv/ 


Total        -        815  lib. 

William   Scown,    butcher,    and   John"" 
Ching  bis   assistant,    and    also  Mr 
Samuel  Turner,   ail  of  Stratton  a-  ^j  Jqhit  C  ' 

foresaid,   were  voluntarily  sworn  to  j  vHiHOw 

the  truth  of  the  above,  this  19th  day  |  ^  Sam^-  Turhul'      | 
of  August  1817.  J 

Before  me  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  tbe 

county  of  Comwall.  <  George  C  Cau«* 

This  wonderful  bullock  was  of  the  true  North  Devon  breedf 
out  of  a  cow  belonging  to  G.  Kihgdon,  Esq.  who  tokl  the  cilf 
to  Mi'^amuel  Turner  of  Stratton,  who  fed  ît  The  odf  wsf 
taken  from  the  cow  when  four  days  old.  The  weight  of  the 
tonguei  beart,  &c.  is  not  taken  into  the  above  account» 
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B  RANCH   IIL 

Agricultural  Intelligence. 


Tjii  months  of  Auguft  and  September  fonned  a  fingular  contraft 
rhen  viewed  with  référence  to  the  crop  of  tbe  prefent  year — ^the  former 
aving  been  remarkable  for  a  greater  and  longer  continaed  fill  of  raia 
ban  we  reraember  ever  to  bave  witneffed  at  any  period  of  tbe  year^ 
rbile  the  latter  was  througbout  as  fiiTOurable  for  Harveft  work»  and  ail 
tber  field  opérations»  as  m  tbe  moft  propitious  feafons.  A  great  part 
f  Oâober  would  bave  been  deemed  not  lefs  cbeering,  if  uncommonly 
rftrt  frofls  bad  not  prevaHed  at  its  commencement,  by  wbtch  very  fe- 
iou8  injury  was  donc  to  wbat  part  of  tbe  crops  were  ilill  on  tbe  ÛM$  ; 
nd  perbaps  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Oat  crop  ovtr  Scoiland,  as  weH  as 
pring-fown  Wbeat  and  Beans»  was  tben  expofed.  Tbe  Harveft  îs  not 
et  completed  in  tbe  eartiéft  of  our  counties  ;  fo  that  it  îs  not  poiBble 
3  eftimate  either  tbe  quantity  or  quaHty  of  tbe  prtfent  crop  with  any 
ear  approacb  to  accuracy.  That  it  is  not  equal  to  an  a?erage  produce» 
I  a  hS.  beyond  ail  doubt.  Tbe  New  Wheats,  thonjrb  gready  fuperior 
9  tbofe  of  laft  year,  and  already  wortb  about  tbe  lame  prîce  eiren  to 
be  miller,  are  not,  fo  far  as  we  bave  feen,  to  be  compared  with  tbe 
roduce  of  favourable  years,  for  plnmpnefs,  colour^  or  w^ight,  and  are 
ery  gencrally  fek  cold  and  damp  m  handiiiig  ;  the  beavieft  cropt  bav- 
)g  been  lodged  by  tbe  torrenta  of  rain  in  Anguftf  and  others  root- 
laken  by  the  bigh  windi  about  tbe  end  of  September,  when  mucb  of 
!iem  were  fUU  unripe.  Bariey  îs  in  like  manaer  an  inferior  fample»  qd^ 
;fs  upon  fome  very  earlr  foils  ;  and  it  is  fiirtber  deleéUve  from  baving 
orne  up  unequally,  and  containing  a  confiderable  portion  of  unripe 
rain.  But  Oats  are  certainly  tbe  kaft  produdive  of  the  Com^cropa 
I  tbis  conntry,— not  better»  we  beUeve,  dian  they  were  laft  year  ;  for, 
ot  to  fpeak  of  tbe  late  diftriâs»  where  tbe  bfs  is  reported  to  be  almoft 
ntire,  very  few  fields  were  to  be  feen,  even  in  the  fouth  of  Scothnd, 
1  which  there  was  not  a  tbird  or  a  fovrtb  part  of  tbe  plants  qnlte 
reen,  while  the  reft  were  reaped,  or  ready  for  reaping;  the  cold 
rought  of  the  fpring  montbs,  the  ravage  of  the  enib,  and  the  wet- 
efs  of  the  fummer,  having  occafiooed  a  d^rence  of  feveral  weeks  in 
-»eir  growth,  and  feveral  fields  haying  been  wholly  or  partially  fowii  a  fe« 
ond  time.  Beans,  in  fome  in  (lances,  promifed  to  be  a  middh'ng  crop,  till 
ttacked  by  the  early  frofts  ;  but,  fpeaking  generally,  neither  they  nor 
^eas  will  yield  much  more  than  tbe  fced.  Tumips  are  good^  wherever 
3ey  were  fown  early,  and  on  fuitable  foils  }  but  not  a  full  crop  in  ge* 
eral.  The  Orchards  bave  yielded  little  or  nothing.  Hops  are  faîd  to 
e  about  the  tbird  of  an  average  crop,  and  bring  very  bigh  prioea^ 
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There  are  two  cîrcumflancesy  however,  which  deferve  to  be  adferted 
to,  before  we  venture  to  give  way  to  appreheiifîoDS  of  fcarcity  and 
dearth,  of  which  one  îb  already  in  opcratioai  and  the  other  may  be  ex- 
peâed  to  operatc  if  the  enfuing  feafon  (hould  be  more  favourable»  It 
is  univerfally  admitted  that  the  Potatoe  crop  is  moft  abundaotf  and  the 
quality  excellent  ;  while  its  extent  bas  been  probably  much  greater  thaa 
in  ordinary  years.  By  the  gênerai  ufe  of  thia  root  for  fereral  monthl 
among  the  lower  claffes,  a  correfponding  quantîty  of  corn  will  be  it- 
fcrved  for  enlarging  the  fupply  of  fpring  and  fummer.  And  furtber» 
as  the  harveft  ie  at  leafl  a  month  later  than  ufual»  the  prefènt  crap»  if 
the  next  one  be  ready  at  the  ufual  period,  will  bave  to  ferre  for  «levé? 
months  only,  inftead  of  twelve  ;  making  a  différence  in  fiivoiir  of  onr 
prefent  ftock  and  future  profpedls  much  gréa  ter  than  bas  eter  b^ 
made»  except  in  one  or  two  years»  by  the  largeft  importation  of  fbfit^ 
grain,  thou^h  that  too  will  certainly  be  reforted  to  if  neceflary. 

As  the  old  docks  of  Grain  are  underflood  to  bç  moderate»  and  iai- 
portation  nearly  at  an  end  for  fome  time,  priées  bave  not  bUtn  fo  much 
as  was  at  one  time  expeâed  ;  and,  for  fome  weeks»  bave  rather  adfia* 
ced.  Cattle  and  Sheep  bave  been  in  good  demand,  and  fold  of  hte  at 
20  per  cent.,  or  more,  above  the  rates  of  laft  year.  Fat  hai  not  yet  par- 
taken  in  this  advance. 

The  lad  two  months  bave  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  finîflitog 
Fallows,  and  for  Wheat  fowing.  In  this  refpeâ,  at  leaft»  tbe  quarter 
that  bas  juft  elapfed  bas  been  much  more  propitioua  than  the  ccnm* 
ponding  period  laft  year. — 15^  November, 


Average  Priées  of  Corn  in  Scotîand,  by  the  Quarter  ofEigki  WintkU' 
ter  bushels,  and  of  Oatmeal,  per  boll  qf  140  £6.  AvoirdupoiSfJàr  the 
Jour  weeks  preceding  the  \5th  October  last» 

Wheat 6Ss.4>d.     Barley40s.4d.  |  Bcan852s.7d.  1  Oatniea1.^27t.lld. 
Ryc...  58s.  :5d.  j  Oatâ....32s.7d.  |  Peaa  5l8.5d.  |  BearorBîgS4i.lld. 

Of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts,  for  the  Week  ending  October  18> 


Wheat. 
80s.  4d. 


Rye. 
458. 11  d. 


Birley. 

41 8.  9d. 


Oata.     I     Beans     1     Peas. 
278.  Od.      458.  6d.        38. 4d. 


Of  ail  England  and  Wales^Jbr  the  Week  ending  October  25* 


Wheat  77s.  3d. 


Barley  41*.  5d, 


Beans  45s.  9d.  1  Oatmeal   81t«  Id. 


wneat  /  ts.  :}a.     naney  ^-lèi.  />a.     neans  ^-ds.  SMi.  1  uatmeai   9lt«  n 
^ye 45s.  6d.    Oats...  27b.  Od.    Peas    458. 2d.  |  Bear  or  Kg  — : 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aherdeenshire  Qjuarterîy  Bniori- 
There  is  probably  no  example,  within  the  n^emory  of  man,  of 
•uch  continaed  torrents  of  rain  as  the  month  pf  August  présente^ 
in  this  district.  The  strong  grain  was  everjirwher^  rppeatedly  beat  * 
to  the  ground  ;  but  the  aeaaon  being  warm,  it  often  rose  again,  and 
certainly  stood  an  unusual  quantity  of  b^A  v^eather»  wîth  less  appa- 
rent damage  than  could  hâve  beeo  expected.  About  the  1  Oth  of  Sep- 
tember  the  rain  cleared  offjand  we  had  very  fine  we%ther  ont  il  theSSth» 
vhen  we  had  snow  for  three  days,  which  was  foUowed  by  five  night$ 
of  excessive  frost,  with  clear  sun&bîne  tbrough  the  day  ;  since  thep, 
until  Tuesday  the  28th  instant,  yre  hâve  had  slight  frosts  at  nîght» 
without  a  breath  pf  wind.  During  the  fine  weather  in  the  end  of 
September,  the  Bear,  and  a  veryjho  of  the  earliest  of  the  Oats, 
were  got  secured  in  good  order,  in  the  earliest  districts  ;  in  the  late 
districts,  no  JOats  were  secured,  and  there  will  again  be  a  scarcity 
both  of  seed  and  bread  ;  indeed  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
that  our  Commop  Oat  (the  yariety  best  adapted  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  jthe  land  in  this  eounty  in  prdinary  years)  is  almost  coxn- 
pletely  jdestroyed^  tjiere  having  been  little  of  it  which  did  not  stand 
ihc  frost. 

The  crop  may  therefore  be  rated  as  under,  say— 
Oats  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Bear  and  Barley  a  very  fui!  crop  as  to  quantity,  but  muob  txi- 

jured  in  quality,  by  lodging  ;  and  consequently  light* 
Wheat  a  full  average  crop,  partially  injured  by  lodging» 
Peas  and  Beans  utterly  ruined. 

Potatoes  a  very  full  crop,  and  the  quallty  in  gênerai  ey;ccllent. 
Turnips  very  much  injured  by  the  heavy  rain§i  and  one*third 
defective* 
Until  the  last  two  days,  the  weather  previously  hayîng  been  cold 
and  boisterous,  the  greater  part  of  the  oats  remaineid  ia  the  field  ; 
this  day  and  yesterday  a  very  large  clearance  has  been  made  ;  and, 
although  the  conditiop  in  an  early  year  would  bave  been  reckoned 
bad,  it  is  as  good  as  could  well  be  eitpected  at  this  advanced  period 
of  the  season.     A  very  considérable  uamage  was  sustained  by  those 
who  stacked  during  the  nûld  frosty  weather,  by  heating  in  the 
fitacic. 

Since  the  Tryst  of  Falkirk,  a  rise  of  about  15  per  cent,  has  been 
realized  on  Cattle.  Horses  fit  for  the  draught  or  saddle  bave  like- 
wise  beeo  rathcr  more  in  demand. 

During  the  quarter,  Labourers  hâve  more  readily  found  employ- 
inent  ;  but  wages,  until  Harvest,  did  not  improve  ;  and,  from  the 
very  glooray  prospects  of  the  farmer,  it  is  to  be  feared  a  scarcity  of 
cmployment  will  again  be  felt  in  winCer. 

There  is  no  stock  of  Grain  in  the  eounty,  e^ccepting  a  sroall 
quantity  of  foreign  at  Aberdeen.— — 30/A  Oçtoéer. 
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Quarlerly  Report  for  Upper  Annandale, 
The  Harvest  is  nearly  complétée!  in  thîs  district,  and  the  grain 
eecured  in  the  barn-yards  in  good  order  ;  even  the  Potatoe  crou 
are  mostly  got  in  ;  and  never  were  thèse  gathered  trom  a  drier  smi. 
•The  uncxampled  tract  of  fine  dry  weather  lately  experieDCcd,  would 
hâve  gone  far  to  obviate  ali  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  gnib,  if 
there  had  not  been  two  or  three  nights  of  severc  frost,  so  hard  as  to 
prevcnt,  in  a  great  measure,  the  subséquent  fillîng  of  the  green 
corn  ;  of  course,  a  considérable  loss  has  been  sustained  in  late  ri- 
pcning  Oats  ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  hulk,  and  probably  near  an 
average  of  this  crop  left  ;  and  the  Barley  is  also  an  average  crop; 
and  the  Wheat  and  Potatoes  above  it  in  quanti ty  and  quality  bodi. 
On  the  whole,  prices  niay  probably  be  rooderate,  as  the  farmers  wiil 
hâve  much  to  dispose  of.     The  markcts  for  Sheep  and  Cattle  hare 
fiuddcnly  risen,  and  hâve  agnin  partially  tçunk  of  late  ;  but  still  the 
demand  for  tlicra  and  for  V/ooI  has  corne  seasonably  to  encourage 
the  farmcrs,  and  preycnt  them  from  sinking  under  thcir  difficaltiei. 
Money  hns  again  bccome  plentiful  in  the  hands  of  stockholders  and 
bankers  ;  and  crédit  is  partly  restored  among  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  ;  but  so  rude  and  sevcre  was  the  shock  latdy 
fiustained  among  the  agricultural  classer,  that  this  important  mean 
of  rénovation  is  hardly  returned  to  them  ;  and  still  it  is  difficult  for 
landholders  to  borrow  money,  wlîile  the  farmers  do  no(  evenattempt 
it.     Land  still  continues  depressed  in  value,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
prospect  of  a  return  to  the  lately  high  extended  rents.     It  appears, 
îrom  authentic  public  documents,  that  a  vcry  large  proportion  of 
the  chief  war  taxes  wos  drained  out  of  the  agricultural  funds;  and 
the  conséquence  is,  they  hâve  almost  been  annihilated  by  the  same 
check  from  which  others  are  alreadv  much  rccovered. — 28/i  Oetober, 

Ayrshire  Quaricrfy  Report, 
Thr  whole  month  of  August,  and  first  week  of  September,  wai 
cold  and  inconstant  weather,  with  rain  almost  every   second  dav. 
The  pastures  failed  very  much,  and  the  aftcrmath  of  dover  maoe 
little  progress.     Rye-grass  was  an  average  crop,  and  well  got,  and 
sold  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  stone  of  24'  lib.  avoîrdûpois.     The  Grain 
this  year  has  a  very  strong  stalk,  and  did  not  mùch  lodge.     Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  the  longest  tract  of  dry  warm  weather  we 
havc  seen  for  thèse  many  years,  at  this  season.     The  Bog  hay,  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  crop  in  gênerai,  was  got  up  in  fine  order  ; 
— the  latter  part  of  it  got  no  rain.     On  the  25th  and  26th,'  there 
were  two  stormy  days,  and  high  winds,  as  was  to  be  expected  about 
the  equînox,  but  they  did  no  damage  to  the  then  apparently  good 
crop.     But,  unfortunately,  the  month  of  Octobcr  was  issued  in  wîlh 
frost,  which  continucd  more  or  Icss  severe  till  tlie  middle  of  that 
month,  and  greatly  damaged  the  late  crops  upon  the  highcr  parts  of 
:he  county,  and  thosc  near  any  marshy  ground.     It  is  much  to  be 
fearcd  that  many  will  not  bave  a  handful  of  seedcorn,  and  will  hâve 
little  on  the  barn-âuor  or  for  the  mill.     Exccpt  thèse  two  days,  there 
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lias  not  becn  a  broken  da5r*8  work  sînce  the  first  week  of  September. 
Somc  grain  was  eut  before  the  midille  of  that  month  ;  but  reapinjr 
did  not  become  gênerai  till  tlie  last  week  of  it,  and  the  fîrst  of  Octo- 
bcr  ;  and  there  is  stili  some  to  eut»  and  much  to  carry  to  the  barn- 
yard.     Potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop,  both  in  quanti ty  and  quality  ; 
and,  as  a  great  breadth  of  ground  wad  planted  with  that  useful  root, 
they  will  be  of  great  hencHty  as  they  already  hâve  been,  to  the  la- 
bouring  piirt  or  the  country.     They  were  nevcr,   in  my  remeni« 
brance,  so  early,  that  is,  I  mean  so  far  before  the  corn  crop  ;  and 
they  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  got  up  in  excellent  order.     Wheat  is  a 
good  crop,  and  weli  got  ;  and  although  there  is  not  the  same  breadth 
80wn  a^  in  some  years,  the  braird  of  the  young  crop  is  looking  most 
pronnsing,  having  planted  well.     The  raountain  flocks  are,  from  the 
fine  wcathor,  in  good  order  ;  and  of  late,  there  has  been  more  de* 
maitd,  and  bcttcr  priées,  for  both  sheep  and  blaek  cattle,  particu* 
larly  the  lean.     Fut  is  stili  low^priced.     Horses  unsaleable,  except 
the  best  kindt.     At  our  Michaelmas  Fair,  woollen  cloth  sold  wcl), 
and  wool  was  in  domand,  at  better  prices.     Though  wagcs  are  stili 
low,  the  State  of  the  country  is  much  better,  for  both  the  labourer 
and  the  husbandman,  than  it  was.     The  price  of  Grain  began  to 
h\\  about  the  middie  of  September  ;  and  Oatmeal  is  now  retailing 
at  from  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  peck  ;  Beef,  from  4d.  to  9d.  ;  Mut- 
ton,  5d.  to  7d.  ;  Butter,  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lib.  of  S'I*  ounces. 
Potatoes,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  peck  ;  Quartem  Loaf,  Is.  2d.  ;  £ggs, 
Is.  Id.  ;  FulUMilk  Cheese,  10s.  6d.  to  10s.  8d.  per  stone;  SUm- 

Milk,  68.  per  ditto October  28. 

P.  S. — In  my  Report  fur  February  last,  I  took  notice  of  the  un- 
common  circumstanee  of  the  immense  flocks  of  muirfowls  that  made 
such  unusual  déprédations  upon  the  eut  and  uncut  corn.  The  rcason 
is  DOW  plainiy  seen,  and  fuUy  points  out  the  unproductiveness  of  last 
season,  and  that  no  one  kind  of  crop,  in  many  places,  came  to  per- 
fection. Henee  they  fell  upon  the  corns,  where  they  fattened  them- 
selvcs  ;  but  when  that  failed  them,  they  had  nothing  to  support 
them,  and  many  died  in  the  winter  and  spring;'-even  in  August, 
some  could  not  rise  above  the  heather;  and  I  hâve  been  toid,  that 
in  high  farms,  where  there  was  no  crop,  they  hâve  almost  died  out. 
There  are  also,  this  season,  very  few  small  birds. 

Banffskire  Quarierlif  Report. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  Quarter,  the  crop  in  gênerai  had  a 
fair  appcaranee  upon  the  ground,  except  in  some  instances  where  the 
seed  had  been  defcctivc,  it  having  made  a  very  considérable  improvc- 
ment  during  the  greater  part  of  July,  in  which  there  was  most  génial 
weathcr  ;  but,  even  at  that  period,  the  Oats,  in  many  places,  were 
remarked  to  be  several  weeks  later,  in  appearance,  than  usual  at  that 
season.  The  month  of  August  proved  very  unfavourable  for  the 
growing  crops,  and  retarded  every  opération  the  farmcr  had  in 
hand,  there  being  a  succession  of  one  hcavy  fait  of  rain  aftcr  ano- 
ther,  and  an  eotire  want  of  sunshine.    llic  Tumip  ficlds,  at  that 
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timc,  had  got  so  completely  soaked,  that  the  young  plants  soon  be- 
came  copper  coloiired,  and  so  mucii  scalded  ïn  the  leaves,  that  tbeir 
growth  scemed  entirely  over  in  ail  soils  upon  a  retentive  bottoou 
Upon  some  dry  fields  they  stood  out  better.  The  whole  hâve  mendr 
ed  considerahly  ;  but  will,  at  least,  be  one  third  short  of  an  aveN 
âge  crop.  The  Hay  crop  being  then  in  band,  was,  with  great  diffi- 
culty,  got  securedy  but  turned  out  to  be  double  the  weight  of  what 
was  cxpectcd  at  a  former  pcriod  of  the  season.  About  the  8th  or 
lOth  of  Septembcr,  some  patches  of  early  Barley  became  ready  for 
cutting  down  ;  and  the  weather  continued  favourable  for  the  âUng 
and  ripcning  of  grain,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  that  we 
had  a  few  days  of  boisterous  weather  from  the  north  and  north-west» 
"which  did  considérable  damage  in  breaking  down  the  green  corn. 
But  this  was  succecded,  in  a  few  days,  by  an  evil  of  a  more  seriout 
i^ature.  A  most  dreadful  frost  set  in  during  night,  and  continued 
for  about  a  week,  with  ail  the  scverity  that  might  hâve  been  expected 
at  Christmas.  This  dreadful  phenomenon,  as  we  may  be  allowed  to. 
term  it,  being  almost  unprccedented  but  in  the  fatal  year  1782»  his 
rendcred  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  in  this  cpunty  entirely  useless« 
The  Barley  is  prctty  safe  in  ail  the  lower  districts,  and  the  Potato 
oats,  gcnerally  speaking,  there  being  few  of  the  othcr  early  kinds 
now  sown.  This  is  an  important  cîrcumstance,  as  the  late  varieties 
of  oats  will  rarely  be  found  fit  for  seed  even  in  early  situations.  The 
deficîency  of  the  crop  cannot  be  altogcther  ascertained  as  yet  ;  but 
ît  is  gcnerally  believed  there  will  not  be  above  six  months  8ub«)istence 
in  the  whole  county.  Harvesting  has  gone  on  but  slowly,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  weather  being  unfavourablc  by  turns.  There  is  now 
little  remaining  uncut  ;  but  there  is  at  least  a  ftixth  or  eîghth  part  still 
in  the  stooks.  The  stackyards  will  be  about  the  usual  bulk.  Po- 
tatoes  were  luckily  unhurt  by  the  frost,  and  a  full  average  crop  :— 
they  arc  selling  at  16s.  per  boll  of  eight  corn  firlots.  The  Cattle** 
tradc  has  gone  on  brîskly  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  At  some 
of  our  late  markcts,  a  rise  of  from  10  to  \5  per  cçnt.  bas  been  exr 
perienced,  and  almost  every  beast  sold.  Butcher  méat,  from  ScL  to 
5d.  per  lib.  Dutch  ;  Oatmealy  2s,  per  peck  of  3  lib.  same  weight.—? 
27/A  Octoùer. 

Bervàckshire  Quarierlt/  Report, 
In  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Jqly,  the  date  of  last  Report,  we 
had  heavy  rain,  which  continued  on  the  27th.  On  the  Slst,  there 
was  loud  thunder,  accompanied,  along  Twecdsîde,  with  torrents  of 
/ain,  and,  in  some  places,  with  tremendous  bail,  mixed  with  pièces 
ûf  ice.  This  terrifie  conAiçt  of  éléments,  however,  extended  only 
:o  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  In  the  month  of  August,  there  werq 
.)nly  ten  days  without  less  or  more  rain.  On  the  Ist,  we  had  thuQ« 
der,  with  heavy  showers.  It  raine.d  from  mid-day  of  the  3d  till  nooi^ 
of  the  4th,  and  nearly  ail  the  Sth  and  1 1  th.  We  had  also  heavy 
^alls  of  rain  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th,  in  the  night  of  the  23d, 
ind  on  the  24th  and  25th.    On  the  27th  our  rivers  were  in  full 
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flood  ;  and  much  corn  was  lodged  by  the  great  rain  and  hîgh  east 
wind,  the  elFectii  of  which  are  feit  ail  over  the  county,  as  tne  most 
luxuriant  fields  never  recovered.  It  rained  also  on  ail  the  succeed-^ 
ing  days  of  the  month.  September  was  ushered  in  with  a  fine  sunny 
day,  and  continued  génial  and  favourable  for  the  crops  and  every 
fîeld  opération  to  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  but  Terj 
heavy  rain  in  Lamroermuîr  on  the  19th.  On  the  26th  and  27th  the 
wind  was  so  high  as  to  shake  some  corn,  but  no  great  loss  was  sus**' 
tained.  The  présent  month  commenced  with  slight  showers  mixed 
with  bail,  and  smart  frost  in  the  night,  which  continued  very  keen» 
with  pretty  strong  ice,  till  the  6th  :  This  instantly  destroyed  the  stems 
of  the  potatoes,  and  greatly  injured  the  late  corn,  which,  otherwise; 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  coming  to  maturity.  Since  that  period,  the 
weather  has  been  favourable  for  the  harvest,  and  the  working  of 
fallows  for  Wheat,  which  has  been  put  into  the  ground  in  the  best 
State,  and,  where  it  is  in  braird,  has  a  promising  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  rains  in  August,  and  want  of  sun,  the  Wheat  bas 
not  reachcd  a  full  average,  either  in  quantity  or  quulity.  In  some 
instances,  it  was  damaged  by  rust  ;  and,  where  it  was  late,  by  the 
frost  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  greater  part  of  that  crop 
îs  now  in  the  bam-yard,  in  safe  condition.  Barley,  which  had  a  fair 
aspect  during  the  season,  in  many  caoes  is  rather  «liort  of  an  aver- 
age. Oats,  on  good  soils,  ail  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
and  in  favourable  situations,  even  on  the  higher  lands,  are  a  very 
fair  produce»  and  already  give  at  the  roill  8  stones  Dutch  and  up« 
wards  per  boll,  with  dues.  But  where  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
frost  in  a  lacteal  state,  which  was  the  case  on  our  highest  lands, 
few,  if  any  of  tliem,  will  be  fit  for  seed,  and  will  yield  little  meal. 
Peas  are  not  supposed  to  average  the  seed,  and  in  very  many  fields 
they  were  early  eut,  merely  for  the  straw.  Beans  had  rather  a  more 
promising  appearance  during  the  season  ;  but,  owing  to  the  frost, 
in  ail  places  where  they  were  not  eut,  will  fall  much  short  of  expec* 
tation.  Barley  harvest  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Eyemouth  on 
the  19th  of  August.  Comparatively  few  fields,  however,  were  eut 
down  till  the  middle  of  September.  The  first  stack  of  Barley  we  ob- 
served  in  the  bam-yard  was  brought  in  on  the  1 9th  ;  the  Oat  har« 
vest,  tliough  advancing  on  Tweedside,  was  not  gênerai  till  the  last 
month  of  September,  even  iu  tlie  lower  situations,  and  was  nearly 
two  weeks  later  in  tlie  higher  lands,  where  there  is  perhaps  about 
one-third  of  the  crop  still  unciit.  Èxccpt  the  slight  shake  above 
mentioncd,  thcrc  has  been  no  loss  either  by  wind  or  rain  ;  ail  kinda 
of  grain  that  were  not  injured  by  the  frost  are  supposed  to  be  sound 
in  quality.  Potatoes,  on  ali  dry  lands,  are  productive,  and  of  excel* 
lent  quality — and  afForded  an  early  supply  uf  food  to  those  who  fclt 
the  pressure  of  the  grain  and  nieal  markets.  A  great  part  of  this 
valuable  root  is  already  securcd,  and  many  hands  still  bu8y.  Some 
farmcrs  even  gave  over  reaping  for  a  day  or  two  to  take  up  their  po- 
tatoes, lest  tb(  y  mi|;ht  be  lost  by  early  frost,  as  was  the  ca^e  last 
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year.  Tumips,  w^icli  continucd  to  thrive  till  the  beginniag  of  Oc* 
tobcr»  hâve  not  uiade  niuch  progress  gince  tliat  tiine.  The  etrly 
sown  arc  a  full  crop  ;  thc  later  sovni  bave  not  advanced  in  the  Mme 
proportion.  They  began  to  be  eaten,  both  at  the  stall  and  in  the 
fieUU  abo«Jt  a  monrh  ago  ;  and  thaï  process  bas  been  gênerai  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Tbe  Cattle  for  thîâ  purpose  are  in  fair  condition  : 
The  price  of  Turnips,  by  thc  acre  or  by  the  week,  is  not  yet  knovn  ; 
those  that  are  let  are  taken  at  market  price.  Clover  hay,  which 
sold  from  Sd.  to  9d.  pcr  stone,  turned  out  an  average,  and  natural 
hay  an  abundant  crop.  Part  of  both  kinds  was  injured  by  the  wea* 
thcr,  and  some  of  the  lattcr  swept  away  by  the  flooda  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  it  was  got  into  the  stack  in  very  safe  condition. 

Much  more  than  tlie  usual  number  of  reapers  mrrived  early  from 
the  North  and  West  country,  and  of  course  were  subjected  to  rnanj 
privations,  notwithstanding  the  attention  shown  them  by  farmers  and 
others;  but,  in  gênerai,  they  behaved  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner  till  tliey  found  work.  Wages,  during  the  harvett«  bave  been 
9s.  a  week  for  women,  and  10s.  for  men,  with  victuals  ;  and»  tbougfa 
the  days  were  short,  harvest  bas  been  finished,  where  it  is  over,  in 
Bearly  the  usual  time. 

At  Dunse  fair,  August  2Gth,  there  was  a  large  show  of  cattle  ^«• 
Fat  sold  readily  at  6s.  to  8s.  per  stone  Dutch,  sinking  the  ofFaL  A 
considérable  number  of  Steers  and  Queys,  in  good  condition,  were 
bought  by  South-country  dealers  at  moderato  prices  ;  but,  for  yonng 
and  inferior  stock,  there  was  very  little  demand  ;  and,  what  wera 
sold,  were  at  10  per  cent,  lower  than  at  the  same  market  latt  year» 
and  50  per  cent,  below  what  the  same  cattle,  in  that  market,  wonM 
hâve  brought  three  years  ago  !  At  Earlston  fair,  on  the  i6th  car- 
rent, cattle  fit  for  turnips  were  in  demand,  and  sold  readily,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  market,  at  prices  considerably  higher  than  for 
eome  former  fairs.  There  was  not  much  prime  fat  ;  what  waa  pro» 
scnted,  sold  at  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  stone.  Cattle  for  the  ttrair  yaid 
were  little  in  demand,  and  prices  low.  Horses  hâve  not  improved 
in  value  during  the  quartcr.  Sheep  hâve  been  purchased  rend^  of 
late,  particulariy  draught  Ewes  and  Wedders  to  be  fed  with  Tor* 
nips,  and  hâve  advanced  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  head  ;  and  in  some  finrip 
in  neighbouring  counticp,  it  is  said,  from  5s.  to  6s.  Wheat,  in  our 
last  market,  sold  from  40s.  to  60s.  ;  Barley  23s.  to  27s.  ;  Oats  SÛh 
to  266.  per  boli  of  6  Winchester  bushels.  Peas  do.  2s.  4d«  to  ^ 
8d.;  Sack  of  Flour  61s.  8d.  ;  Quartern  Loaf  11^.;  Shearera  àùé 
3^d.  to  3d.  ;  Beef  5d.  to  7d.  ;  Mutton  6d.  to  7d. }  and  Lamb  6d* 
per  lib.  Dutch. 

The  Border  Agricultural  Society,  at  thcir  meeting  at  Elebo  oa 
the  Ist  current,  awarded  the  following  premiums  to  breeden  §aà 
mechanics  in  this  county  ;  namely,  to  William  Robertson,  Eaq.  of 
Ladykirk,  three  guineas  for  the  second  beat  short-homed  Cow.  To 
James  Cowie,  herd  to  Mr  Fairbairn,  Halyburton,  who  reared,  firoa 
twenty  score  and  fpur  Ewes,  of  the  Cheviot  breed|  twenty  icore  wi 
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«tiiree  Lambs,  three  guineas.  To  William  Lîndsay,  Cambridge,  near 
Spottîswood,  for  his  reTersing  Scots  or  drill  plough,  five  guioeaf. 
To  Thomas  Trotter,  there,  for  an  knproved  weediog  plough,  four 
guineas. 

It  wiU  be  unfortunate,  if  the  late  start  in  the  Cattle  and  Sheep 
marketf,  which  seems  to  hâve  afFectcd  that  species  of  stock  only 
which  is  fît  for  feedlng,  should  prevcnt  proprietort,  who  at  length 
had  resolved  to  grant  abatements  of  rent,  from  carrying  their  pur- 
pose  into  exécution.  The  rise  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fine  crop  of 
Turnips,  and  may  be  only  very  temporary.  The  pressure  on  the 
j^iculturist  has  been  long  and  severe.— Oc^o^  24<. 

Dumfi'iesshire  Q,uarterly  Report, 

The  labours  of  harvest  hâve  been  over  for  thèse  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  low  and  early  parts  of  thb  county.  In  the  higher,  the 
Corn  is  now  also  secured,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stooks,  whioh 
may  stiil  be  seen  standing  oui— the  e£Fects  of  a  peculiarly  late  situa- 
lion,  or  more  generally  of  the  ravages  of  that  most  destructive  rep« 
tile  the  grub. 

The  stack-yards  exhîbit  a  more  thao  average  bulk  ;  and  the  quai!** 
ty  oi*  the  straw  at  least  is  excellent,  as  it  certainly  was  never  put 
into  ricks  with  leM  damage  from  rain.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  cror  never  received  one  drop  af^er  it  was  eut. 

Until  the  end  of  the  last  week  of  August,  our  prospect  was  aa 
disastrous  as  H  was  at  the  same  period  of  the  last  season  ;  and,  had 
the  rainy  weather  continued,  in  ail  probability  the  consequeDCOs 
would  hâve  been  extrême  distress  and  privation  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  population.  Sinoe  the  8th  of  September,  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther may  ahnost  be  called  miraculous.  It  has  aasuredly  not  been 
cqualled  for  a  very  grest  number  of  years,  in  respect  to  its  favour- 
mÙeness  for  filiing,  ripening  and  winning  Corn.  The  nights  about 
the  beginning  of  the  présent  month»  were  attended  with  a  degree  of 
frost,  severe  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  some 
particularly  backward  fieîds  ;  but  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  not  of 
much  extent. 

As  to  the  quality  of  Grain,  much  cannot  yet  be  saîd.  It  certain- 
ly will  not  exceed  an  average,  and  we  hope  will  not  fall  much  beJow 
it«— Wheat  probably  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  crop.^-The  da- 
mage done  to  Oats  by  the  grub,  proved  to  be  pretty  extensive,  aa 
was  testified  by  the  unusually  large  mixture  of  green  stalks  amongst 
the  best  ripened  fields. 

Potatoes  are  mostly  taken  up,  and  yield  abundantly; — a  blessing 
#f  no  small  magnitude  to  the  labonring  and  poorer  classes. 

Turnips  are  regular  upon  the  ground,  though  the  bulbs  are  rather 
amaller  than  ordinary. 

The  demand  for  Cattle  has  of  late  been  very  bri&k,  and  priées 
hnve  riscn  considcrably  ;  a  circurastance  of  the  first  intcrest  to  the 
Dumfries-shirc  tenantry,  whose  ability  to  pay  rent  dépends  much  oa 
the  rate  of  thiâ  kind  of  stock.-— Sheep  are  also  in  quicker  demand, 
and  of  higher  value. 
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Thô  ptospécts  of  farmers  are  not  quite  so  desponding  as  theyhare 
been  for  the  last  twelve  months  ;  but  the  présent  rent  of  land  is  quite 
preposterous,  and  never  can  be  paid.  unlesa  produce  gets  higher  io 
price  than  is  either  to  be  expected  or  desired.  The  loss  of  capital 
also,  which  bas  been  sustained,  will  not  be  speedily  reirîeved. 

Priées  of  Grain  are  at  présent  merdy  nominal  ;  no  quaotity  for 
sale  having  y  et  been  thra^hed. — Oatmeal  selKs  at  29.  lOd.  per  atone 
of  17^  lib.  ;  and  the  satne  weight  of  Barleymeal»  which  is  the  sort 
comnaonly  used  for  bread,  at  2s.  4d. — 27M  Octoàer, 

Fifeshire  Quarterly  Report, 

TowARDs  the  beginning  of  harvest,  which,  in  this  count}^  evea 
in  the  low  lands,  was  not  gênerai  ti)l  the  middie  of  Septeniber,  the 
prospect  of  the  farmer  was  gloomy  in  the  extrême.  A.t  that  period 
there  was  little  appearance  of  half  the  crops  being  even  tolerably 
ripened  ;  but  providentially  a  happy  change  of  weather  took  place, 
mild  and  even  warm,  and  so  extremely  favourable  to  the  ripening 
"and  reaping  process,  that  for  twenty  days  the  reapers  could  work 
from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  without  intermission,  not  being  stopt 
by  rain  even  for  an  hour.  This  enabled  the  farmers  to  eut  down  and 
secure  in  the  barn-yards,  in  perfect  order,  a  very  considérable  part 
Xïî  their  crops  ;  never  was  more  activity  displayed  in  niaking  the 
most  of  favourable  weather.  About  the  20th  of  October,  the  wea- 
ther became  very  rainy  and  stormy,  and  prevented  the  cutting  down, 
and  still  more  the  carrying  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  crops,  so 
that,  at  this  date,  even  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county,  there  is  al- 
most  on  every  farm,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  remnant  of  the 
Oat  crop  uncut,  and  a  most  uncommon  quantity  still  in  the  stock, 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  weather.  A  favourable  change  appeara 
to  be  taking  place  to  day.  In  eight  or  tcn  days  of  good  weather, 
the  whole  remaining  crops  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  county  will  pro- 
bably  be  got  in,  without  sustaining  any  material  damage,  fiii^  in 
the  higher  parts,  the  prospect  is  différent  ;  for  there  the  bulk  of  the 
crop,  at  this  date,  remains  uncut  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  in  an  unripe 
State,  and  hurt  by  the  frost  while  the  grain  was  still  in  a  miligr 
State  ;  which  will  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  seed,  but  equally  un- 
productive  with  crop  1816,  and  still  later.  The  risk  is  so  greal, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  crops  on  such  lands  will  defray 
the  expense  of  reaping  and  securing,  independent  of  rentaltogether; 
which,  if  paid  at  ail,  must  diminish  the  farmer's  stock  to  the  fidl 
amount  of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  crop  1816.  This  diminution  of 
stock  must  render  the  lands  less  and  less  productive  ;  and  not  the 
landlord  only,  but  the  public  at  large,  at  no  distant  period,  must  be 
deeply  injured. 

As  to  the  présent  crops  on  ail  thfî  lands  of  the  county  more  îêf 
vourably  situated— ^ 

IVheat  proves  a  bulky  crop,  uninjurcd  by  rust  and  mildew,  except 
partialiy  in  spots  of  no  great  cxtent,  although  this  crop  was  almost 
universally  laid  down,  and  the  grain  in  conséquence  is  less  perfeotty* 
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ripenedy  it  was  eut  down  brtd  ëecured  àty  and  in  good  order  ;  the 
quality  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  last  year  ;  the  colour  good,  but 
the  grain  not  so  plump  and  heavy  àa  in  some  former  sea&ons  ;  but» 
OD  the  whole,  equal  to  an  average  crop. 

Barley^  in  gênerai,  a  full  crDp>  well  ripened,  and  iit  for  Malt. 

Oats  àiso  a  bulky  ct-op,  but^  in  gênerai^  rather  thin  on  the  ground» 
and  unequaliy  ripened  ;  from  the  dévastations  by  the  grub-wonn,  an 
uncommon  quantity  of  green  corn  mixed  with  the  ripe  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  where  the  farms  are  favourably  situated  in  point  of  climate» 
Oats  may  be  reckoned,  in  quantity  and  quality,  an  average  crop. 

Peas  and  Beans,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  farms,  where  the 
■oil  was  remarkably  fitted  for  thèse  crops,  and  the  climate  also  good, 
the  produce  is,  in  général,  little  more  than  straw. 

Potatoesy  a  most  luxuriant  and  abundant  crop  ;  the  quality  excel- 
lent, and  the  quantity  a  great  deal  more  thatt  double  the  produce  of 
last  year,  and  ail  taken  up  and  secured  in  perfect  order,  without  tn- 
jury  by  frôst.  Taking  the  fine  quality  into  considération,  the  quan* 
tity  of  food  from  this  root  may  be  estinuted  at  not  leas  than  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

Flax  universally  a  good  crop,  indeed  uncomraonly  so,  probably 
double  that  of  last  year  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  Flax,  so  far  as  yet 
dressed,  appears  tô  be  good. 

Tumips^  on  ail  lands  favourable  for  this  crop,  hâve,  at  this  date» 
the  appearance  of  bcing  a  full  average  crop  ;  but  On  wet  lands» 
tlicse,  as  well  as  Potatoes,  failed  entirely. 

Foddery  both  Hay  and  Straw,  appears  abundant  ;  s6  that  no  scar- 
city  of  winter  food  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Taking  the  produce  of  the  county  in  gênerai,  it  is  presumed,  if 
we  are  tuvoured  with  two  weeks  of  sharp  dry  weather,  to  secure  the 
rcmaining  part  of  the  crop  still  exposed,  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
fear  a  deficiency  of  subsistence  ;  neîther  is  it  supposed  that  the 
prices  of  grain  hâve  any  chance  of  rising  higher  than  at  présent» 
though  not  a  boll  should  be  imported.  But  one  thing  is  too  visible» 
that  since  the  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  Corn-Bill  at  the  pc- 
riod  originally  proposed,  the  means  of  improvcment  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  famiers'  hands,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  raise  the 
same  quantity  of  grain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  va&t  proportion 
of  very  skilful,  ami  conse(|uently  uscful  mon,  are  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  and  two  backward  seasons  in  succession  mu&t  tend  to  acce- 
leratc  this. 

Of  late  the  demand  for  Cattle  is  brisk,  and  the  prices  perhaps 
such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  tiroe  of  pcace.  A  market  for  grain  ta 
also  to  be  had  ;  and,  at  the  présent  prices,  the  spirits  of  the  farmer 
will  revive  ;  though  it  must  require  a  long  period  to  recover  the 
heavy  loss  aiready  sustained,  especialiy  with  the  diminished  stocks 
remaining  on  their  farms. 

Manuiacturers  are  in  full  employment.  Trade  certainly  is  re« 
tiving  ;  but  country  labourera  still  fmd  a  want  of  employment, 
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ing  from  the  inability  of  the  fariner  to  carry  on  hia  niual  iinpmRB- 
xnents. — Ut  November, 

ForfarMre  Quûrierfy  Report* 
iMNfEDiATELY  after  the  date  of  our  last,  ezcesaiyp  nJu  aet  iq, 
witli  iiitervals  of  hazy  weather,  which  fieldom  admitted  the  mm'a  imyi 
to  8trikc  tlic  8urf\ice  of  the  earth.  By  thèse,  iquch  of  the  r«ok  oorn 
was  laidflat  to  tiie  ground,  andnever  came  to  maturitj;  whileidiiô^ 
of  it  was  tossed  in  varions  directions  by  violent  gusts  of  wind.  ït 
was  frequently  reroarked,  that  last  summer  dîffered  yecy  little  friMH 
the  former,  except  in  being  generally  sensibly  warmer.  Thia  Mit 
of  weather  continued,  with  a  few  favourable  intenrala,  until  abont 
the  8th  of  September.  At  tbat  time  brigbt  aiinshine  aet  in,  and  bai 
continuod,  with  a  few  short  exceptions,  evcr  ainoe.  On  the  lait 
night  of  Septcmher,  intense  frost  set  in,  and  continued  abont  a  week. 
This  destroycd  the  stems  of  the  Potatoes,  and  ia  aupposed  to  haie 
checked  the  furtber  maturation  of  the  green  com.  Pntdiea  of  Bir- 
ley  began  to  be  eut  about  the  end  of  the  first,  or  aecond  week  of 
September  ;  but  the  harvest  cannot  be  aaid  to  hâve  become  gencfd 
until  the  beginning  of  this  month.  As  the  crop  ripened  ao  Teiy  oa- 
equally,  tfaere  was,  prcperly  speaking,  no  such  thing  aa  genefal 
harvest  this  season.  Considérable  quantities  of  OatSi  ana  aoMe 
Wheat»  still  romain  uncut  ;  and  some  are  taking  them  m  they  iKf» 
apprehensive  that  they  may  ettber  not  acquire  any  increaae  olf  anb« 
atance,  or  that  the  présent  very  favourable  weather  may  dm&gf» 
and  it  may  become  impossible  to  secure  them.  The  frost  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  joined  to  the  recollection  of  what  happen- 
ed  last  y  car,  induced  ail  haods  to  be  active  in  raising  the  PoU- 
toes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  hâve  been  secured  in  farourable 
circumstances. 

It  would  be  prématuré  to  oIFcr  any  opinion  conceming  the  com- 
parative value  of  this  crop.  The  Barley  ia  generally  reckoaed  the 
best  of  the  corn  crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  Wb«t 
is  very  unequal  ;  much  of  what  was  upon  retentive  subaoiia  bdng  af 
a  bluish  colour,  similar  to  what  it  was  last  year,  and  the  beet  beiqg 
on  sandy,  or  whiiistone  soils.  The  Oats  abound  in  atraw*  but  aie 
very  unequal  botli  in  the  quantity  and  quulity  of  theîr  grain.  .  Som 
that  hâve  becn  miiled  yielded  considerably  Icss  tban  the  usoal  nre- 
portion  of  meal,  and  others  yielded  the  fuil  proportion,  It  maj  bo 
expccted,  that  grain  of  evcry  sort  which  was  lodged  bcfore  it  ripea* 
cd,  or  which  was  attackcd  by  the  fro<;t  when  in  a  green  atate»  ahooli 
be  less  farinaceous  than  what  escaped  thèse  calamities,  Some  par* 
tial  mischief  was  done  by  the  cut-worm,  even  contiguous  to  po|MiUHil 
republica  of  crows*  But  a  new  growth  took  place  on  those  spots 
whcrc  it  seemed  to  be  wholiy  cxtinguishcd,  which,  however,  was 
late  and  irregular,  and  exposed  to  the  accidents  above  hinted  st. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  not  much  cultivatcd  in  this  county,  exc^ptii^ 
in  the  lower  parts,  upon  clay  soils,  and  they  are  iudifierent  ccops. 
£v^n  those  in  gardens  wcre  not  much  bctter  than  hst  jrear,    'àtj 
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was  an  àvcra^e  crop  ;  but  much  oî  it  was  rotted,  or  damaged  by 
excessive  rains.  The  Potatoes  arc  abundant,  and  of  good  qualîty 
on  ail  dry  soils  ;  only  in  some  cases  they  are  more  scabbed  than 
usual.  They  hâve  proved  a  great  reh'ef  to  the  poor,  and  indeed  to 
every  class,  who  were  suflFerÎDg  much  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  that 
of  bad  quah'ty.  The  Tumips  are  indiffèrent,  and  are  best  on  the 
drîest  soils.  Tliose  on  retentive  subsoils  are  scarcely  superior  to  tha 
Turnips  of  last  year. 

Trade  and  manufactures  hâve  revived  a  little»  but  still  continue 
very  languid.  The  pHces  of  Cattle  are  rising  ;  and  tbose  of  ail 
sorts  of  Corn  are  on  the  décline.  Oatmeal  is  now  ls«  5d.  to  Is.  6d« 
per  peck,  and  is  expected  to  become  much  lower.  The  fine  Quart- 
ern  Loaf  is  at  Is.  ;  but  as  the  value  of  the  crop  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained*  and  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  field,  and  some  of  ît  uncut,  the 
markcts  may  be  expected  to  fluctuate,  and  cannot  become  steady 
for  some  time.  The  Potatoes  may  be  expected  to  prevent  Corn 
from  rising  so  high  as  it  did  last  year  ;  although  the  crop,  uppn  the 
whole,  eirher  in  quantity  or  quality,  can  hardly  be  stated  to  amount 
to,  or  at  least  dues  not  exceed,  an  avcrage  crop.— 25<A  OcU 

Letterjrom  Gkugtno^  2Sth  October. 

At  the  date  of  last  Report»  Ûte  growing  crop,  owîng  to  the  su*  . 
perabundant  raoisture,  was  In  a  very  backward  state  ;  and  the  cold 
rains  which  prevailed  during  the  month  of  August,  had  no  tendency 
to  compensate  for  the  preceding  unfavourableness  of  the  weather. 
Throuchout  that  month,  thcrefore,  crops  of  every  description  re« 
roained  almost  stationary  ;  and  though  the  weather  became  dry 
about  the  bcginning  of  Scptember,  and  cootinued  ao  during  the 
whole  of  that  month,  yet,  even  then,  owing  to  the  almost  total  wanc 
of  sunshine,  they  made  very  slow  advances  towards  maturity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Wheats  were  secured  about  the  end  of  the  last, 
and  beginning  of  the  présent  month,  in  tolerable  order  ;  but  haring 
experienced  so  Httle  sun  in  the  ripening  process,  many  of  them  ex- 
hibit  Very  visible  marks  of  a  feeble  growth  and  imperfect  maturation; 
and  some  very  coarse  samples  hâve  made  their  appearance  in  the 
market.  Such  of  the  early  sown  Oats  as  had  escaped  the  ravagea 
of  the  grub-worm,  and  were  harvested  in  the  month  of  September, 
bulk  very  well  in  the  barn,  and  are  not  unproductive  in  the  mill  i 
but  those  which  were  grown  on  high  and  late  situations,  or  were  in* 
jured  by  the  worm,  in  the  beginning  oï  summer,  not  having  arrived 
at  maturity  when  they  experienced  the  very  severe  frost  which  oc- 
currcd  at  the  commencement  of  the  présent  month,  hâve  becn  dread* 
fully  injurcd,  both  with  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  Under  thèse 
rircumstanccs,  many  ficldi  of  Oats,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  oa 
tlie  ground,  had  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  promised  to  tum 
out  wcll,  at  least  in  respect  of  quantity,  bave,  upon  trial,  proved 
miserably  déficient  ;  yielding,  in  gênerai,  about  five,  and,  in  some  in- 
staTiccF,  only  about  threc  boUs  pc-r  acre.  Oats  of  this  character  can 
only  be  cmploycd  as  fond  for  horses.    With  regard  to  meal|  they  are 
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titerally  good  for  nothinfr  : — they  are  equally  unfit  for  seed.  The 
straw,  however,  being  abundant,  and  the  weather  uncommonly  drTi 
while  it  was  in  the  stook,  will  prore  of  essential  serrice  to  cattic, 
durîng  winter.  The  legumtnous  part  of  the  crop  bas  sustaincd  still 
greater  damage;  seyeral  fields  bemg  enthrelj  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
and  the  very  best  of  them  not  affbrdmg  half  an  average.  The  failure 
of  the  gênerai  crop  h<rs  been  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  luxuriant 
growth,  and  eatcetlent  quality  of  Potatoes  ;  which,  cmaer  the  auspices 
of  the  hrte  dry  weather,  ha?e  been  gathered  in  the  best  possible 
order,  aiArd  are  now  generatly  secured.  The  farmers  in-  this  neigh- 
bourhood  netvr  experîenced  a  more  favoorable  season  for  the  com« 
pletion  and  soWing  of  their  summier  fa11oW8.  The  Httle  Barley  ndsed 
in  this  district  waes  cari  y,  considefing  the  state  of  the  weather^  and 
fully  sccnred  before  the  frost  sef  in.  It  is  not  so  weighty  as  in  some 
yéars,  but  the  qttaihy  îs  not  amiss. 

Mtteh  hâs  becn  said  and  written  concemtng  the  excellence  of  the 
éfop.    That  the  crop  will  tum  out  abundant,  is,  for  many  obrious 
reasonsy  always  the  popular  expcctation,  and  the  coinnvon  cry.     It  is 
little  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  daily  ptiblishersy  wha  seem, 
by  the  fréquent  absurdities  Whkh  they  admit  into  their  papers,  to 
take  for  granted  the  truth  of  wbaterer  they  hear,  shoold  willhigly 
gite  pùblicity  and  authority  to  soch  opinionsy  howerer  fil  founded 
thèse  may  be,  as  afe  pleasrrng  to  thenTselres,  ot  gratifying  to  their 
readers.     Two  or  three  montas  ago,  they  coald  tell  tis  of  the  quarv- 
tity,  quality,  and  extrême  cbeapness  of  grain  daring  wmter,  with  as 
nroch  apparent  confidence  afkl  certainty,  as  if  the  produce  of  the 
f^oûnd  nad  acfualfy  been  eut  down  and  secured.     Stiefo  prédictions, 
in  a  climate  like  ours,  while  they  display  the  crednlity  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  roake  them,  are  attended,  at  the  sarne  thnc,  with  very 
bad  conséquences  ;  for  they  encourage,  in  the  lower  classes  of  So- 
ciety, that  native  and  unconquerable  propensity  to  squander,  which 
is  80  common  among  them,  by  mspiring  the  hope  of  approaching 
plenty  and  cheapness.    While  they  are  thus  prevented  from  niaking 
some  provision  against  the  future^  by  economy  and  diligence,  they 
àrc,  in  the  etent  of  thetr  expectations  proving  delusive,  which  ia 
fiometimes  the  case,  grievodsly  dîaappointed  ;  «nd,  therefore,  their 
clamonrs  agahist  the  growcr  and  merchant,  are  no  less  readily  than 
unreasonably  excrted.     How  much  such  popular  clamours  are  ealcu* 
lated  to  distarb  the  peace  of  socicty,  and  how  often  they  issue  in  the 
most  serions  conséquences,  it  is  unneccssary  to  say.    With  regard  ta 
the  qnantrty  and  quality  of  the  crop,  the  expectatfens  of  the  eoinmu- 
nity  are  far  from  berng  realized  ;  for,  in  both  thèse  respects,  at  leaft 
}n  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  the  crop  most  be  reckoned  con« 
sidcrably  tmder  an  aterage.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  dis*' 
âppointroenty  with  respect  to  the  priée  of  provisions,  will  not  be  fo 
great  as  that  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crop  i  but  that  the 
tcanty  produce  of  this  year  will,  by  supplies  derived  from  other 
Étforecs,  b^  prevented^  at  least  in  somo  meaiiurc,  from  having  iti  nst»^ 
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rai  eSect  upon  the  market.  Indeed,  the  Ute  importations  of  Whrat 
from  the  Baltlc,  and  of  Wheat  and  Flotir  from  America,  hâve  already 
caused  a  very  great  dépression  In  the  price  of  corn.  The  importa* 
tiôn  of  old  Oats  from  Ireliind,  notwitJistaudJng  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  that  couotry  before  harrest,  bas  beeo  exteiuiive.    Sup* 

Silies  of  new  grain  are  also  dailjr  received.  Hence  our  markets  are 
îilh  Our  old  stocks,  indéed,  are  ndt  so  great  as  they  generally  are; 
but  they  are  much  greater  than  we  dnce  had  l'ensôn  to  believe. 
Thèse,  therefore,  with  common  supplies  of  nev  grain,  together  with 
what  has,  and  may  yet  be  redeÎTed  (koai  abroad,  vril],  in  ail  likeli* 
hood,  prevent  any  considérable  advance  In  prices,  for  threê  dr  £buf 
ttionths  to  come. 

Présent  Stdie  of  the  Gtasgom  Markd. 
Old  Wlieat  -  SOs.  to  40s.') 

Do.  Foreign  do.        -      S5s.  -  488.  >  pet  boll  of  S40  lib. 
Newr  British  do.         •      S8s.  --  4^.3 

Sctfao"'^^     .•       îS::Î8;:}p«boHStlrHngAîre«e«u«. 

Old  Irish  Oats  -  20s.  -  24s.l 

Nevr  do.    do.  -  24s.  -  2ds.  >  peir  boll  of  264  lib. 

Do.  Britigh  do.  «  228.  -  25*.  J 

Beans  and  Pe^  •  26s.  -  SOs.  7  per  boll  Stirlingshire  tneastire* 

JnvenfiU'Mre  Qjmrter^  Report» 

DûRiNG  the  last  quarter  the  weather  was  âoudy  and  cold  for  the 
season.  The  dog  days  afiûrded  as  Httle  wândth  And  sunshinc!  as  last 
year  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  early  frosts  disapnoinCed»  ia  a  great 
meajture,  the  hdpe  of  reaping  a  heavy  and  abunoant  crop. 

The  Hay  harvest,  however,  was,  upon  the  «rhdlet  fatrourabici,  and 
the  crop  is  good.  The  honrest  is  at  least  a  mdnth  îatêr  thatl  ttsiul> 
and,  in  gênerai,  the  Cirop  can  be  considered  only  as  neârly  ati  ater* 
âge.  Wheat  and  Barlejr  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  atehige  érop 
in  favourable  soils  and  situations*  Oats  ara  nearly  so  iù  slroilat 
places  ;  but,  in  the  bighcr  districts,  Ihey  are  far  from  being  ripé^ 
Of  Peas  and  Beans,  a  small  proportion  is  niised  in  thli  eouDty;  aoA 
this  season  they  will  scarcely  retum  the  seed.   ' 

Tumips  seem  a  full  crop,  and  particularipr  those  ttiat  #erê  aarijr 
sown.  The  présent  priées  of  ail  sorts  of  grau  are  rather  hîgh,  buc 
are  daily  declîning.  Considérable  quantities  of  Barley  hare  beeii 
sold  to  the  smugglers  for  ready  money,  at  the  avcrage  of  45s.  A 
few  stills  are  in  opération,  and  a  few  more  are  about  lo  be  com- 
menced  ;  but  only  one  f&mall  still  has  yet  been  tried,  tlfe  sUccess  of 
which  is  yet  rather  doubtful.  Tbe  gênerai  opinion  seems  still  to  bé, 
that  the  dutles  are  too  high  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  agitation  to  ob- 
tain  a  furthcr  réduction.  On  this  account  the  illicit  distillera  ekpresa 
an  appréhension  that  their  race  is  abput  to  terminate,  a  consummi^ 
lion  devoutly  to  be  wished  for>  botb  on  account  ojf  iha  agriculuiral 

U  h  2 
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intercst  and  the  revenue  of  the  country,  whicli  it  is  hoped  will  not  e- 
scape  tlic  attention  of  either  Parliament  or  the  Treasury. 

During  the  last  threc  months,  the  priées  of  Cattle  hâve  been  gra- 
dually  advancing.  A  few  days  ago,  at  the  Beauly  Tryst,  a  great 
inany  were  exhibited  ;  and,  in  conséquence  of  a  very  brisk  demanda 
very  fcw  remained  unsold.  Other  trysts  throughout  the  country 
were  equally  satibfactory.  The  prices  of  Sheep  and  Wool  haTe  alsa 
adranced. 

In  conséquence  of  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  very  little  fallowing 
has  been  done;  and  there  bas  little  Wheat  hitherto  been  sowii. 

No  public  iniprovements  of  any  extcnt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  are  now  going  on.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record, 
that  this  grcat  inland  navigation  is  now  open  to  Lochness  for  vesaeli 
of  small  size  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that,  in  the  course  of  next  sea- 
son,  the  work  to  this  extcnt  may  be  completed,  so  as  fuUy  to  aoswer 
its  intended  purpose. 

Though  this  be  the  only  public  work  worthy  of  notice  now  in  pro- 
gressa the  labourer  finds  no  want  of  eoiployment,  at  moderate  wages; 
and  Potatoes  being  plentiful  and  cheap>  hia  condition  is  tolerably 
comfortable. 

The  market  prices  arc  as  follow — Wheat  (new)  offers  from  858. 
to  40s.  ;  Oats  32s.  to  S5s.  ;  Barley  42?.  to  48s.  ;  Oatmeal  S2s.  6d. 
to  34s.  Beef  5d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  ;  Mutton  4 Jd.  The  advanced  price 
of  Cattle  has  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  butcher-market.— Octo^  25. 

Kincardineshirc  Qtiarierly  Report» 
The  fréquent,  and  ofien  heavy  rains,  that  lell  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguï;t,  very  much  retardcd  the  progress  of  our  grow- 
ing  crops  towards  maturity  :  and  the  hcaviest  and  most  promisîng  of 
thèse  were,  in  conséquence,  so  carly  and  so  much  lodged,  as  to  oc- 
casion a  great  part  of  their  produce  to  be  but  poorly  filled.  Tumîps» 
"whicb,  in  ail  tumip  soils,  lookcd  wcll  in  braird,  were  severely  check- 
ed  ;  and,  although  they  bave  thriven  well  since,  they  are  still  com- 

Îdained  of,  in  many  instances,  as  small  in  the  bîilb.  This  is  particu- 
arly  the  case  on  stifF  wet  land,  where  they  seem  very  light.  FaU 
]i>ws  were  generally  pretty  wcll  preparcd  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  raîns  ;  but  such  aa  were  not,  were  little  improved  after. 
Sq>tember  proved  dry  and  favourable  in  comparison  with  tbe  two 
preccding  months.  Baricy  bcgan  to  be  eut  about  the  middle  of  it  ; 
and,  before  its  conclusion,  the  most  of  both  it  and  Wheat  waa  reap* 
ed  ;  and  on  the  29th  and  30th,  which  were  our  first  days  of  gênerai 
îngathering,  a  lar^re  proportion  of  thèse  crops  was  safely  secored  in 
the  stackyard.  Both  the  fîrst  and  second  weeks  of  October  were 
uncommonly  favourable  to  harvest  work  ;  so  that,  before  thèse  ex- 
piredj  the  Wheat,  Baricy,  Bear,  and  a  good  iinany  of  the  Oats  in 
early  situations,  with  perhnps  a  fcw  trivial  exceptions,  were  got  te- 
cured  in  excellent  condition.  Many  of  the  strong  lodged  corns  did 
not  require  above  a  day  or  tWo  in  the  stook  until  carted  off  and 
itacked.    Since  that  lime,  the  i^eather  has  been  warm  and  hazy, 
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and  lattcrly  inclining  to  rain,  which  has  occasioned  a  temporary  sus^ 
pension  of  harvest-work  ;  but  as  the  crop  is  about  ail  eut  in  the  ear- 
ly  districts,  and  not  much  exceeding  perhaps  a  third  of  the  Oatt 
in  the  field,  another  wcck  of  good  weather  would  go  a  great  iength 
towards  the  finish ing  of  our  harvest.  On  sorae  farms  this  is  alre^y 
accomplislicd.  Some»  rather  impatient  to  see  their  fields  cleared, 
proceedcd  upon  the  inistaken  notion,  that  there  was  no  great  daoffer 
of  beat  ing  after  such  a  tract  of  fine  weather  ;  conscquently  hurried 
a  part  of  their  Oats  înto  tlic  stack  during  tl)is  period,  before  the  na- 
Cural  sap  had  bccn  carried  oiF,  which  haiji  occasioned  several  com- 
plaints  of  heating.  Noopportunity  ought  to  be  slipt,  in  atiy  seasont 
but  more  especially  in  lato  seasons  likc  this«  of  securing  che  crop 
whcn  in  condition  ;  but  it  is  certain ly  consuinmate  folly  to  hurry  it 
into  the  stack  luitîl  duc  be  pretty  certain  of  its  kceping,  merel}'  for 
the  silly  prido  of  having  t-j  s^ay  that  their  harvest  is  tiniihed,  while 
in  tact  it  is  not.  Tho^e  who  aro  afraid  to  Ict  it  reraain  in  the  stook 
until  in  this  state,  had  much  better  collée t  it  into  smali  tight  buts 
in  tlje  ficld,  whcre  it  bas  more  air  than  when  crammed  inte  Uie 
stackyard. 

Wh..'at  and  Barley  are  bulky  crops  ;  but,  bcing  mueli  lodged  dur- 
ing a  great  part  o\'  tlie  filling  season,  the  grain  is  by  no  nieans  so 
piunip;  hcavy,  and  well  eoloured,  as  if  there  had  been  moredrought 
and  sunshine.  They  are  expected,  however,  to  tura  t«ierably  well 
out  to  grain  ;  but  notking  like  in  the  proportion  to  the  rough  bulk 
as  in  dry  carly  years.  Oats  are,  likewise,  in  most  instances»  of  full 
averagc  bulk  ;  but,  having  had  niany  obstacles  to  cncounter,  besides 
what  those  in  the  field  may  still  bave,  they  aro  not  expected  to  yield 
to  well  as  Wheat  and  Barley.  A  deal  of  bad  seed  waa  sown,  waioht 
in  many  instances,  was  committed  to  the  ground  se  much  parched 
with  droughty  that  a  thin  îrregular  braird  wa-»  the  immédiate  conse- 
<iucnce.  Scarcely  had  it  made  its  appuarance,  when  the  grub  be- 
gan  to  devour  a  deal  of  it  with  unconiiiion  rapacity.  J^y  the  time 
this  însect  Icft  ofF  its  déprédations,  tlie  raiiis  commenced,  «rbich,  in 
a  few  w'ci  ks,  laid  a  great  proportion  c  f  the  most  prowising  of  this 
cr(>p  almoàt  flat  to  the  ground,  even  before  many  of  the  fields  werc 
half  shot.  And,  before  perhaps  more  than  two  tliirds  of  them  had 
arrivcd  at  full  maturity,  rejK'ated  strong  Trusts  occurred,  viz.  on  the 
2d,  Ith,  and  5th  instant,  which  hâve  matoriaily  injured  the  latest 
fields.  Tlie  effucts  of  the  frost,  howevcr,  secin  to  hâve  been  very 
partial.  In  &ome  districts  they  were  scarcely  apparent  ;  while  in  o- 
thcrs,  but  not  evcn  there  witliout  exceptit^ns,  6o:uetinies  in  thesame 
or  an  adjoining  field,  ihcy  were  so  eonipicuous,  that  many  fiolds  of 
Oats  suddeniy  changed  to  a  pale  green,  and  «lioitly  t  ht  r  cafter  to  a 
ripe  or  whitish  colour.  Ovcr  the  i^ow  of  tlie  Mearns,  and  general- 
ly  on  ail  iow-lying  ground»  the  hoarfrost  is  conbidcred  to  hâve  dono 
the  midchief}  being  dispelled  by  a  sultry  sun  ;  whereas  in  the  upLnd 
parts  of  the  county,  it  is  thought  to  haTe  proceedcd  from  a  cold 
frosty  wind  that  blev  from  the  N.  W..  durinj^  the  preccdiog  mght 
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and  morning  of  the  fîrst  of  thèse  days  ;  as  hère  the  lodged  parts 
were  scarcely  touched,  while  in  many  fields  nearly  two  thirds  of 
those  that  were  standing,  particularly  whcre  most  expoeed  to  the 
N.  and  N.  W.^  were  rendered  entirely  useless  for  seed.  What  il 
^oroewhat  surprising,  several  fields  in  that  quarter,  fully  as  much 
exposed,  and  apparently  as  green,  escaped  with  little  înjury.  At 
this  period,  the  Grampians  were  repeatedly  covered  with  snow  ;  aod 
ice  measured  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  water.  Where  Oats 
were  not  much  lodged,  they  are  doubtless  much  more  productife, 
both  in  regard  to  grain  and  meal,  than  last  year  ;  but,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  they  seem  to  contain  an  immense  deal  of  light  grain,  and, 
in  almost  ev^ry  instance,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion.  Good 
Potato  Oats  hâve  already  been  yielding  meal  for  corn  ;  and  some  of 
the  earliest  and  driest  a  peck  in  the  boll  more.  Some  hâve  been 
roilled,  however,  which  hâve  not  gireo  aboyé  13  or  fourteen  pecks 
per  boll. 

This  is  one  of  those  ycars  that  the  reaping  machine  could  not 
hâve  been  applied  hère  to  advantage,  even  on  our  smoothest  fields  ; 
but  this  ought  not  to  discourage  the  ingenious  inventor  of  that  irn- 
plement  from  prosecuting  ils  further  improvement,  as  ît  may  be  a 
long  while  before  such  another  season  occur.         . 

Potatoes  are  not  only  a  good,  but,  in  several  cases,  an  extraordî- 
nary  crop.  They  are  mostly  ail  taken  up,  and  selling  unusually 
cheap.  In  some  situations,  a  few  of  them  nearest  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground  vere  nipt  by  the  frost  ;  the  e£Fect  of  which  was  also  very  ap* 
parent  on  the  turnip  shauxa^  which,  in  several  instances,  assumed,  &r 
a  short  time,  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  Christmas. 

The  season  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  sowing  of  Wheat; 
but  as  this  opération  was  generally  postponed  until  new  seed  was 
procured,  Liuch  of  it  is  y  et  unbrairded.  In  a  few  instances  where 
old  seed  was  used,  the  bralrd  appears  remarkably  thin  and  feeble. 
Wintering  cattle  hâve,  for  some  time,  been  in  tolerably  good  de* 
mand,  aod  priées  r^^her  improving.  The  fact  is»  that,  for  some 
years,  the  priées  of  cattle  bave  been  so  uncommonly  flat,  that  the 
rearing  in  this  quarter  has  been  very  much  curtailed  ;  so  that  pcîces 
may  reaspnably  be  expected  to  improve.  Swine  ane  also  in  demand» 
and  Pigs  for  the  consumption  of  the  Potatoes.  Prices  of  Sheep  and 
Draught  Horses  are  little  a^tered,  although  the  latter  are  somewhat 
more  in  request.  Parcels  of  New  Wheat  bave  been  disposed  of  to 
the  bakers  at  from  SOs.  to  36s.  ;  and  Bear  and  Barley  are  selling  at 
from  20s.  to  28s.,  and  in  fair  demand.  Some  parcels  bave  already 
gone  over  the  Caim-0*-Mount  as  high  as  SOs.  and  upwards.  Meiu 
seils  at  Is.  6d,  and  Is.  7d.  per  peck,  and  is,  as  yet»  rather  a  scarce 
article. 

On  the  5th  A^g^^^  ^^  Kincardineshire  Agricultural  Associatiott 
held  their  annual  show  and  compétition,  which,  as  usual,  was  well 
attcnded  by  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  the  county  ;  and  the 
Stock  exhibited  on  the  occasion  was  both  numerous  and  exc^Hei^t 
.27/A  Octobcr. 
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Lanarkshire  Quarterl^  Report, 

The  weather  was  cold  and  wet  through  the  montli  of  A^i^st, 
"but  ît  cleared  up  cariy  în  Scptcmber,  and  iias,  wkh  the  cxcepâoli 
«r  a  few  days  ai  the  equinox,  and  «ome  frofty  fiights  during  liie 
iîrst  ten  days  of  October,  been  remarkifbly  fine  for  «ei^t  weeks  paat* 
It  lias  been  oflen  alleged  that  ttie  weather  in  har¥e§t  is  generally 
similor  to  that  of  the  preceding  seed-time,  and  it  4ias  been  so  tbis 
season.  The  last  seed-time  was  remadcably  dry,  bot  cold,  and  un- 
favourable  to  végétation  ;  and  the  wealher  bas  been  of  Jthe  same 
complexion  during  the  "harvest. 

The  frost  was  sometimes  so  severe.  as  almoet  eentirely  to  arrest 
the  grawth  and  maturation  of  the  grain,  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
-coimty  of  Lanark.  On  the  Vale  of  the  Clyde.  and  in  rich  dry  land 
ii:  varions  parts  of  the  county,  the  crop  was  either^cut,  or  was  so  far 
advanced  before  the  frost  became  severe,  that  it  was  not  hurt  by  it. 
But  on  ail  soft  gray  «oil,  in  high  situations,  and  wherever  the  grain 
was  etill  in  a  mHky  state,  ils  further -maturation  4ias  been  preveo^  ; 
and  the  crop  is  in  a  great  roeasurc  lost,  except  for  fodder*  The 
Pea.t  and  £eang  are  so  complète^  destroyed,  -chat  seed  will  -not  be 
«aved;  and  tlie  Oats  on  many  tliousauds  of  acres,  and  for  rnany 
miles  together,  are  unfit  to  corne  under  the  flail,  or  foriieing  oar- 
xied  to  either  kiln  or  niill.  As  the  grain,  however,  4S  saved  in  the 
principal  corn  districts»  and  the  Wheat  is  a  fair  cr(^  over  Britain» 
and  indeed,  over  Europe,  the  markets  are  not  likely  to  advance  be* 
yond  their  présent  rates.  But  the  loss  by  "the  frost  will  be  severelv 
i'elt  in  the  higher  parts  of  this,  aad  neighbouring  counties  ;  and  will 
f'ntail  ruin  on  many  industrîous  farmers.  A  farmer  in  the  barony  of 
Hamiiton  thrashcd  out  twenty  six  threaves  of  the  best  of  bis  Oata» 
^hich,  in  an  -ordmary  good  season,  would  bave  yielded  from  cight 
to  nine  holls  of  Corn,  and  nearly  four  loads  of  meal  :  but  it  only 
yielded  two  bolls  Oats,  and  thcse  two  bolls  gave  no  more  tbi|n,eigh« 
tcen  pccks  of  meal. 

irhcat  tums  out  a  valuablc  crop,  and  it  has  -foeen  well  got  in. 
The  little  Barley  and  JBigg  iiow  sown,  has  made  a  -good  retum. 
Oats  that  had  ripened  be6>re  the  frost,  are  generally  of  good  <|uality, 
i*otatoes  are  an  abundant  crop,  and  of  the  iînest.-qualîly-  Posture, 
4iwing  to  the  dry  spring,  and  cold  rains4n  May,  has  not  tumed  out 
t>o  weW  as  was  expected.  The  gracier  -will,  -bowever,  from  the  ad* 
vance  in  the  priées  of  cattle,  bave  a  fair  profit.  Dairy  produce  îa 
rather  short  of  a  médium  Teturn  ;  but  the  priées  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  are  likely  to  advance  with  the  rise  in  wages.  FruU  bas  sel- 
dom  turncd  out  worse.  The  Orchards  at  Camnethan  House^  that 
hâve  often  sold  at  from  600/.  to  800/.,  brought  only  50/.  this  season; 
and  others  sold  equally  low  in  proportion.  This  falling  off  proceeda 
mure  from  the  shoots  or  growth  of  the  trees  not  having  attained  ma- 
turity  la<:t  year,  than  from  the  state  of  the  weather  this  season.  Few 
beasons  hâve  been  more  favourable  for  prcparing  the  land,  and  sow« 
,ÎDg  Wheat.— 26/^  Octobcr. 
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Mid'Loihian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  harvest  bas  turned  out  even  later  than  was  anticipated  at 
the  publication  of  tbe  last  Number  of  the  Magazine,  owiog  to  tfae 
want  oP  sunshine»  the  dull  haziness  of  the  weather»  and»  in  no  snudl 
degree»  to  the  uncommony  exteneive,  and  unprecedented  dépréda- 
tions commîtted  by  the  grobs.  Any  thing  known  of  them  hitfaerto 
bas  only  been  in  miniature  ;  and  the  mind  is  bewildered  to  think  how 
a  season  so  ungenial  as  the  year  1816,  should  bave  been  so  produc- 
tive of  animais  that  were  thought  best  fostered  by  warmth  and  ion- 
shine.  On  the  contrary,  their  déprédations  were  most  extearire, 
this  season»  upon  stiâT,  damp,  cold-bottomed  soils,  although  contrary 
to  the  gênerai  notions  of  mankind  respecting  animal  life*  Perfaapa 
the  want  of  frost  during  laât  winter  may  be  a  primary  cause  of  their 
numbers  being  so  uncommonly  great. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  but  too  true  that  their  ravages,  and 
the  efiects  of  the  scvere  frosts,  bave  rendered  the  Oat  crop  much 
less  productive  than  was  at  one  time  expected;  but  Potatoesarc 
abundant,  and  well  got« 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  Cattle  bave  met  with  a  rapid 
demand  at  increased  priées.  It  would  be  matter  of  sincère  gratuls- 
tion  were  this  the  cffect  of  increased  manufactures  and  consumpt. 
Were  this  so»  the  first  demand  would  be  for  stock  that  were  most 
ready  for  the  sbambles  :  But  although  tliese  are  more  cagerly  sought 
after  than  formerly,  yet  by  far  the  greate8t  demand  is  for  stock  to 
keep  till  next  season  ;  and  of  thèse,  small  Highland  cattie,  to  lye 
abroad  through  the  winter,  seem  to  be  in  grcatest  request.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  the  principal  cause  of  demand  arîses  from  a  su- 
perabundancc  of  keeping  in  the  South,  owing  to  a  dimini^hed  sup- 
ply  being  taken  there,  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  pressure  ef 
the  times  last  year. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  Session  of  Parliament,  a  bill  was  obtain- 
ed  (afler  much  opposition)  to  exécute  a  canal  from  £dînburgh  to 
Lock  No.  16.  on  the  Great  Canal.  The  survcyors  are  at  présent  bu- 
fiily  employed  in  resurveying  the  whole  Une,  and  suggesûng  împrove- 
ments,  so  as  to  shorten  the  distance  and  diminish  the  expense  of  exé- 
cution, with  every  prospect  of  succcss,  without  the  necessity  of  tp- 

plying  to  the  Législature  for  a  new  bill. 30/A  Octoàcr. 

ÏVcst-Lothian  Quarterltf  Report* 

Tue  weather,  for  cutting  down  the  crop  for  the  last  five  weeks, 
has  been  most  favouruble,  although  rather  too  calm  for  drying  the 
Grain  speedily.  However,  the  Wheat  and  Barley  were  ail  got  into 
the  stack  in  fine  condition,  and  may  be  rated  at  nearly  average 
crops.  But  the  Oats  and  Bean  crops  hâve  sufiFered  severelj  bj  tne 
frost  thaï  occurred  upon  the  2d,  ^th,  and  5th  of  this  menai,  We 
hâve  our  doubts  if  the  Peas  and  Beans  will  be  fit  for  seed  ;  and 
the  Oats  that  were  in  a  greenish  state  will  be  folly  as  unsafe,  The 
Oat  crop,  what  with  the  late  and  cold  spring,  and  the  destruction 
afterwards  occasioned  by  tbe  grub  and  wire*worzn8|'  ripened  very  oa* 
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equallfy  and  late.  In  the  lower  district,  the  cutting  is  nearly  ail  over  ; 
but  upon  the  upland  parts,  but  just  begînnîng  ;  and  I  am  told  t}i« 
Oats  are  almost  destroyed  by  the  above-mentit-ncd  frost.  I  am 
afraîd  that,  upon  the  whole,  that  crop  in  this  district  wiii  be  found 
very  déficient;  perhaps  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  short  ot'an  av^r- 
age  crop.  The  Beans  would  hâve  been  near  au  avera^^e,  if  tiie  trust 
hsui  not  hurt  thena.  Peas,  upun  most  lands,  prove  exuenieiy  un* 
productive.  Potatoes,  on  most  solls,  are  fonnd  to  be  an  abundaiit 
crop,  and  hâve  been  ail  well  got  up  and  sccured.  Turnips,  in  thi^ 
district,  are  an  inferior  crop,  owing  to  too  much  rain  at  sowing* 
time,  and  immediately  afterwards. 

Lean  Cattle  for  wintering,  are  from  20  to  2.5  pcr  cent,  higher 
than  last  year  ;  while  the  price  of  Fat  Cattk*  continues  mucii  the 
same,  from  Ts.  to  7s.  6d.  sinking  olials,  per  stone  of  17^  lib. 
Mutton  is  much  the  same  price,  althougli  the  demand  for  Wedders 
to  England,  and  to  the  Eastern  districts,  bas  rai;>ed  that  stock  ccn- 
siderably  above  last  year 's  prices. 

The  prices  of  Grain  are  as  folio w. — ^Wheat,  from  36s.  to  42s.  ; 
Barley,  ^Os,  to  Sis.  ;  OaU,  of  the  Pouto  sort,  SOt».  per  boil,  (the 
Wheat  about  4  Winchester  bushel«,  the  Oats  and  Barley  6  busiicls 
each  to  the  boll).  Oatmcal»  21d.  per  peck  of  8  lib.,  17}  oun':es  to  tiie 
lib.     The  Wheat  lands  hâve  been  sown  in  fine  condiiion,  the  wea- 

ther  being  favourable. ^27/A  Ociober, 

Morayshire  Qttarfcrly  Report. 

Few  seasons  havc  more  excited  the  CarLiier's  hopcs  and  fcars  than 
the  présent.  The  weather,  in  the  spring,  was  cold  and  backward  ; 
the  tfccd  not  good  ;  and,  for  a.  long  time,  it  seemcd  beyond  a  doubc 
that  the  crop  would  be  lato  and  déficient.  But,  towurds  the  uiiddlc 
of  June,  the  wcathcr  bccame  hot,  with  fréquent  showers  ;  and  such 
vi>gctation  took  place,  that  no  pcrson  rcmembcrs  so  great  an  ini- 
pruvcmcnt  on  the  appearance  of  a  crop  in  so  short  a  timc  as  thcre 
was  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  tlien.  This  warmthy  however,  was 
not  of  long  continuance;  and,  after  a  rather  cold  month  of  July, 
thurc  fcll  prodigious  quantitîes  of  rain  in  August,  by  which  the  crop 
was  much  beat  down  (particularly  on  tlie  nîght  bctween  tlie  2jth 
nnd  2f>th),  and  the  ripcning  greatly  retarded.  But  September  came 
in  with  uncommonly  fine  weather,  by  which  evcn  the  lodged  corn 
wns  tilled  and  ripcned.  This  weather  continued  till  the  19th  inst.  ; 
eince  which  timc  thcre  hâve  been  tèw  tiucccssive  dry  days.  Harvest 
bccainc  gênerai  about  the  21  bt  of  Scptcmber,  and  is  not  yet  fini*<Iied. 
On  the  26rh  the  barometcr  fcll  uncommonly  low,  which  was  follow- 
oti  by  a  high  paie  of  wind  from  the  we^t,  and  after wardâ  Irom  the 
north,  and  by  intense  frost  for  the  first  eight  days  of  October,  tho 
tluTmometer  once  or  twîcc  as  low  as  29°.  Thcre  was  at  tliis  timo 
few  Onts  eut  ;  but  sonie  pcrfectly,  and  a  good  dcal  ncarly  ripe,  iu 
the  Laigh  of  Moray,  (cxccpti:ig  the  Calian,  or  bte  Oat).  Not  a 
littlo,  huwcver.  evcn  of  the  Angus  Oats,  must  havo  been  so  injured 
as  to  rendcr  theni  unht  for  secd,  and  defcctive  in  mcal.  In  the  up* 
hnd  dibtiictSi  the  Oat  crop  wiii  be  lauicntably  dcfectivc. 
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WJieat  îs  a  fair  averagc  crop,  of  a  fine  colour,  and  as  free  of  dig- 
easc  of  any  kind  as  we  hâve  cver  seen  it.  The  weather  being  ge« 
ncrally  wet,  it  was  yarded  in  rather  a  damp  state,  and  will  not  soon 
be  fit  for  shippinp:.  Barle^  rather  sxceeded  an  average  crop  ;  but 
fiuch  quantities  of  it  bave  already  been  used,  that  there  b  not  so 
much  of  ît  now  in  the  corn-yards  as  is  usual  at  this  date.  Oats^ 
which  promised  abundance  before  the  frost,  are  certainly  a  defective 
crop;  and  heariy  a  third  part  of  them  is  still  in  the  fields.  Potaioa 
are  universally  a  good  crop.  Tumipa  middling.  Peas  and  Betms 
bad.  This  is  the  candid  opinion  of  the  Reporter  regardîng  the 
crop, — of  one  who  would  neither  wish  to  excite  alarm  by  false  ac- 
counts  of  scarcity,  nor  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  abundance,  to 
injure  the  growers,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  price  of 
provisions  to  the  poor  ;  a  *  piotujraitdy  *  vcry  generously  practiaed 
by  many  others  who  bave  none  to  sell. 

Notwithstanding  the  libéral  abatements  frooi  theîr  rents  gîven  by 
many  proprietors»  and  the  faU  on  wages,  agriculture  bas  hicherto 
been  in  a  drooping  condition.  The  priées  obtained  per  the  boll  for 
Corn  of  1816,  did  not  make  up  to  the  farmers  for  the  number  of 
their  boHs  being  so  small.  llie  late  rise  on  Cattle  bas  a  little  reviv- 
ed  their  hopes  of  better  times  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  their  commodities  can  reach  or  long  maîntain  tlie  priées  tbey 
Calculated  on  when  they  bargained  for  their  leases  durîng  the  war» 
y  et  they  may  reasônably  expect  that,  of  the  returning  prosperity  of 
the  country,  they  wtll  bave  some  share. 

Wheat,  none  £old.     Barley,  S48.  to  38s.  ;  Oats,  HOs.  to  378.  per 
quartcr.    Oatmeal,  2s.  3d.  per  9  lib — ^tSih  October. 

p€rthskire  Quarterljf  Report. 

The  month  of  August  was,  throughout,  backward  and  unpremis* 
îng  in  the  highest  degree.  Continued  rains,  witb  a  considérable  dé- 
pression of  température,  threatened  conséquences  to  tbe  crops  still 
more  fatal  than  those  of  1816.  The  quaniity  of  rana,  indeed,  that 
fell  during  the  month,  amountîng  to  5  inches  and  nearly  S  tenth«, 
is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  agricultural  annals  of  the  country  ;  aod 
the  température»  too,  as  appcars  from  the  abstract  below,  is  eveo  un* 
der  that  of  1816,  though  that  was  considercd  unusually  low.  Tha 
State  of  the  crops,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  was,  as  niight  be  expect- 
cd,  exceedingly  gloomy,  and  ail  hopes  of  an  carly  harvest  complète» 
]y  gone.  To  secure  amy  thing  like  an  average  crop,  seemed  to  rc« 
quire  a  tract  of  dry  weather  hardly  to  be  expected  at  so  late  a  ses- 
son.  Corn  of  ail  kinds  was  indeed  very  bulky,  and  a  considérable 
proportion  also  well  fiUed  ;  but  the  ripeniiig  process  bad  been  so 
much  rctarded,  that  little  prospect  was  entertaîned  of  îts  coming  to 
complète  maturity. 

Such  were  the  prospects  entertaîned  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
August  ;  but  ail  the  fears  that  had  been  excited  by  the  long*con- 
^inued  rains,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  the  change  thai 
bCt  in  with  tfae  month  of  Septemben    Dry  weather^  witb  a  çompv^i* 
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:Ive  increase  of  température,  soon  effected  a  wonderful  altération  in 
he  State  of  the  fields.  Harvest  bccame  gênerai  much  sooner  thao 
::ould  hâve  been  expected  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  a  con- 
;iderable  proportion  of  the  heaviest  crops  were  eecured  in  good  order. 
October  set  in  as  favourably  as  could  be  wished*  JDuring  tlie 
irst  tcn  days,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain  \  and,  up  to  the  25tb, 
'hère  had  fallen  x)nly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  température  indeed 
^as  very  low,  being  about  5  degrees  under  that  of  1816;  but  per. 
riaps,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  favourable  circumstance.  Towards  the 
•nd  of  the  month,  the  weather  became  very  cold,  wet,  and  boisterous, 
che  wind  biowing  in  hurricanes  from  the  weët  and  south-west.  Thi« 
b  to  be  regretted,  on  account  of  the  Oats  that  are  still  on  foot,  or  ia 
the  stook  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must 
turn  out  very  defective  in  quality*  The  followiiig  is  the  abstract  for 
the  quarter.-— 

Nuin1)cr  of       Nurobcr  of        Quantity  of       Mean  Tempei»*    ■ 
Fuir  Days.        lUiny  Days.  liain.  ture. 

August       -         10  .21  ,     5.27ft  54.3 

Scpiember     -      20  10  0.899  S3.4 

October        -       18  13  1.474  41.8 


7.651 

The  Corn  market  was  for  some  time  on  the  décline,  but  of  late 
has  been  stationary.  Présent  priées — Wheat  33s.  to  368.  6d.  ;  Bar< 
ley  26s.  to  29^.  \  Potato-Oats  2U.  to  24s.;  Common  Oats  18s.  to 
21s.  Oatmeal,  per  peck,  Is.  6d.  Quartern  Loaf,  Whcaten,  Is.  2d.; 
Household  1 1  d.  The  Cattle  market  has  latcly  experienccd  a  grcat 
rise,  particularly  Beasts  for  Turnips.  Fat  has  not  risen  in  the  same 
proportion.     Méat  in  the  Perth  market,  6d.  td  7d. — 1^/  Sovcmber. 

RosX'shire  Qjuarterijf  Report, 

A  VARiETY  of  causes  hâve  occurred  to  disappoînt  the  high  expec- 
tations  which  were  once  entertained  of  this  year's  crop  ;  and  it  ia 
now  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  produce  of  the  whoJe  will  not 
corne  up  to  an  average.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  speak  defînitivcly  on 
this  head  ;  for,  at  this  period,  shearing  is  only  generally  abouc  a 
close,  and  about  one-third  of  the  crop  remains  on  the  6e1(l. 

Heavy  rains  fell  abuut  the  middle  of  August,  which  beat  down 
and  lodged  much  of  the  crop,  and  greatly  rctarded  ripening.  We 
had,  in  gênerai,  good  weather  throughout  September,  which  proved 
highiy  bénéficiai  in  ripening  the  flatly  lodged  Corn,  which  was  ex- 
posed  to  great  hazard  by  young  clover,  &c.  ^rowing  through  it,  and 
induccd  many  fields  to  be  eut  beforc  they  had  attained  maturity,  froin 
an  appréhension  of  sprouting. 

October  commenced  like  winter.  Showers  of  bail  on  the  Ist,  and 
the  low  part  of  the  country  covcred  with  snow  on  the  morning  oî  the 
2d.  Sharp  frost,  wiih  ice  on  the  pools  on  the  4th,  and  a  succession 
of  this  to  the  9th,  with  heavy  hoar-frot^t  under  night,  followed  by 
sevcre  hot  sunshine  during  day,  rcndcrcd  a  great  part  of  the  cr(>p 
(two  tliirds  being  then  uncut)  preinaturely  ready  fgr  the  sickJe. 
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The  Oat  crop  sustained  serious  injury  by  being  frostbîtteni  as  k 
is  prîncipally  the  late  varieties  which  are  sov^n,  and  which  were 
then  so  grecn  that  they  will  now  be  un«afe  for  seed,  and  very  unpr»i 
ductive  in  mcalîng.  The  Peas  and  Beaos,  which  were  genenllj 
grecn  when  the  frost  came  on,  are  destroyed  almost  for  aoy  porpoie. 
Fortunately  the  Potato  crop  escaped  injury. 

Barley  harvest  commenced  from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  Septflo- 
beff  and  Wheat  on  the  18tli  of  that  mouth* 

Wheat  willy  in  général»  furnish  a  coarse  sample  ;  and  much  of  it 
having  been  eut  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  and  carried  during  caln 
«oft  weather,  cannot  early  bear  shipping  to  advantage.  Barley  ad- 
tnits  of  the  same  rcmark,  with  the  exception  of  some  early  eut  neldlf 
which  will  be  found  of  supcrior  quality  and  condition. 

Oats,  it  is  supposed,  will  hâve  an  uncommonly  large  mixture  of 
light  graia  in  them,  aiid  be  unusually  unproductive  in  proportion  to 
bulk. 

Peas  and  Boans  cannot  be  reckoned  worth  anything  for  grain. 

Potatoes  abundanty  and  of  good  quality.  Tumips,  in  gênerai,  a 
full  crop. 

The  bowing  of  the  Fallows  and  Grass  Lands  broke  up  for  Whett 
is  well  advanced,  and  bas  been  executed  under  favourable  circum- 
stanccs.     There  are  no  transactions  for  the  new  crop  yet  to  report. 

The  late  considérable  advance  in  the  price  of  Live  Stock  is  high« 
ly  cheeriijg  to  the  farraers  in  the  North.  At  Beauly  market»  on  Uié 
22d  current,  there  was  a  briskness  of  demand  which  wehayenot  wit* 
xiesscd  for  many  ycars,  at  30  per  cent,  beyond  the  priées  of  the  for- 
mer year.  From  6s.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  Dutch  stone,  sinking  the  ofiFsly 
were  the  rates  of  the  day. — 28/Â  October, 

Quarterly  Report  Jor  SiirUngshire, 

For  several  weeks  itumediatcly  succeeding  my  last,  the  weather 
continued  wet>  and  without  sunshine  ;  being  very  unpropitious  to 
the  growing  crops,  and  every  agrkultural  opération.  Under  thèse 
circumstances,  so  discouraging,  our  earliest  harvest»  which  was  that 
of  Barley,  commenced.  Before  the  middle  of  September,  howerer, 
A  tract  of  dry  weather,  and  bright  sunshine,  set  in,  almost  eqnal  to 
'the  ^eas>on  of  1813,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  doudy  daysi 
has  continued  to  this  hour. 

The  eifects  of  this  favourable  change  were  felt  immediately*  lie 
Beau  ciop,  in  particular,  improved  niuch,  as  did  that  of  Oatf»  both 
of  which  seemed  later  than  almost  ever  before  remembered.  Both 
tlie  Barley  and  Wheat  crops  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  growth» 
that  precluded  the  possibility  of  much  improvement  taking  place, 
unless  in  particular  cases  of  late  sown  fields  of  those  graus.  lo 
many  instances,  both  Wheat  and  Barley  crops  were  carried  home  too 
soon,  to  admit  of  the  benefit  derived  to  the  grain  from  firming  com« 
pletcly  in  the  stock;  which  the  crops  of  some  farmers,  who  had  mors 
fkith  and  patience,  obtained.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  of  the  qua** 
Jity  of  the  grain  from  what  has  been  thrashed  out,  the  Wheat  proTe# 
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coarse  and  rough-skînned.     The  Barley  is  considered  rather  leao, 
though  brîghter  and  better  than  that  of  crop  1816.     The  produce 
în  quantity  îs  complaincd  of  a^  defective  in  both  ihtse  prains.     The 
Oat  crop,   it  is  mudi   ro  be  frarcd,  must  also  prove  dcncient  în  re- 
spect of  both  qiiantity  and  qualitv  ;  bcinp.  ovcepîîn^  in  a  fcw  in- 
stances, light  and  husky.      Uhis  ai  i<cs  from  trie  rainy  soasou  during 
the  time  of  maturation  or  filling.  in  the  fîrst  place  ;  in  the  second, 
from  the  cfFects  of  the  grub  in  thinning  the  pla'^itjt  when  young, 
which  caused  them  to  continue  too  long  in  a  8tate  ai  branrhing  out, 
to  perfect  their  ears  in  due  season  ;  and,  lastly,  to  ^niart  frosts, 
which  commenced  as  early  as  on  the  night  of  the  Ist,  and  morning 
of  the  2d  instant,  followed  by  days  of  bright  sunshîne,  which,  sud- 
denly  thawing  the  hoar  on  the  leaves,  stems  and  chalF,  chilled  and 
checked  the  growth  of  the  plants  so  much,  that  littlc  if  any  im- 
proveroent  is  considcred  to  nave  afler^rards  taken  place.     So  early 
and  Smart  frosts  hâve  not  bcen  recollectcd  hère.     On  scveral  mom- 
ings,  the  icc,  in  shallow  pools  within  half  a  mile  of  the  tideway  of 
the  Forth,  stood,  at  7  A.  M.,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  în  thickncsflu 

Much  of  the  Bean  crop  was  uncut  at  this  time,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  sufFered  60  niuch  as  to  be  rendered  unsafe  as  seed  for 
next  season. 

The  sales  of  Black  Cattle  and  Sheep  were  brîsk  ;  and  priées  much 
improvcd  at  both  the  September  and  October  Falkirk  Trysts.  This 
must  tend  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  both  hreeders  and  drovert. 
The  priées  of  Horses  arc  rather  better  also.  The  crops  of  Potatoes» 
on  true  potatoe  soiU,  are  reckoned  gQod.  The  Turnips  bave  not  at 
y  et  bulbed  to  much  weight  ;  bcing  backward  orîginally,  and  check* 
cd  bv  the  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Our  crops  of  Fruit,  exccpt  on  walls,  may  be  reckoned  a  mère 
sprinkiinçr. 

The  Wheats  bave  been  got  înto  the  grnund  in  much  more  faveur- 
ahle  circumstances,  than  tlic  state  of  the  summer.fallows  at  one  time 

scemcd  to  admit  ol'. 25//*  October, 

Qtiarterli/  Report  for  Tweeddale, 
The  weather,  during  the  last  chree  roonths,  has  run  în  extrêmes  : 
The  month  of  August  was  rainy  and  dark.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
montli,  the  ground  became  so  wet  that  the  pasturcs  rather  failed» 
particularly  on  our  mountains.  In  many  places  the  heath  had  not 
got  into  flower,  owing  to  the  mosses  bcing  so  full  of  water  at  that 
«eason.  About  the  l'ith  of  September  the  weather  deared  up,  and 
set  in  wann,  but  with  little  sunshine.  Pastures  mendcd  grcatly,  par- 
ticularly our  mountain  pastures  ;  of  course,  so  did  our  stock.  At 
that  time  our  fears  of  a  late  crop  greatly  abated,  by  the  appcarance 
of  settled  weather.  Thé  small  progress  they  made  was,  howevcr, 
siiigular,  and  diffîcult  to  accounl  for.  By  the  end  of  the  montli, 
the  crops  on  a  few  farnis,  and  of  those  Fome  in  the  uppcr  end  of  the 
county,  were  eut  down,  and  a  part  stacked  ;  but  by  far  the  grcater 
part  of  our  crops  were  vcry  grccn,  many  of  them  not  in  the  least 
niixed. 
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On  the  2d  of  October  we  were  visîted  by  a  smart  frost,  which 
contÎDued,  and  was  more  serere  upon  the  4tli.  This  has  completely 
disappointed  ail  our  hopes  of  an  abundant  crop.  Seed'»  on  those 
farms  where  the  crop  was  eut  down  and  partly  stacked,  is  secured  ; 
but»  taking  the  county  as  a  whole»  our  dependence  for  seed  must  be 
on  olher  districts. 

A  frost  80  strongy  and  so  early  in  the  season,  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  county  thèse  thirty  years  past,  and  how  much  longer  I  know 
not.  In  the  year  1799,  a  strong  frost  set  in  on  the  17th  of  October. 
The  thermometer,  at  five  o'clock  that  moming,  stood  at  28.  On 
the  4th  instant,  at  five  in  the  moming,  it  stood  at  30  ;  but,  to  fiur 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  damage  done  this  year  by  the  frost  to 
the  grain,  exceeds  that  which  it  did  in  the  1799.  In  the  moming 
of  the  17th,  that  year,  there  was  a  thick  fog,  which  continued  tiil 
10  o'clock  ;  at  that  time  it  cleared  up,  and  a  bright  sunshine  suc- 
ceeded.  We  had  a  clcar  sky  ail  the  four  daya  that  the  frost  con* 
tinued  this  year  ;  and  on  the  2d  a  high  north-west  wind,  which,  I 
believc,  gave  a  death's  blow  to  ail  the  green  coms  that  lay  expos- 
ed  to  it. 

The  Potatoe  crop  is  an  abundant  one  very  generally  over  the  coun- 
ty. The  strong  frost,  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  the  montb,  gave 
the  alarm  for  tbeir  safety  ;  ând  large  quancities  were  raised  very 
ahortly  thereafter.  Ten  days  longer  in  the  gronnd  would  bave  done 
tliem  much  good  ;  but  the  heavy  loss  occasioned  bj  the  frost  on  that 
crop  last  year,  is  perhaps  an  ample  apology  for  raisfJpg  them  on  the 
first  alarm  this  season. 

Taking  the  county  ail  over,  we  consider  the  Tumip  cfop  as  beîng 
an  average  one  ;  though»  this  month  having  been  dry,  apd  the  air 
keen  and  inclined  to  frost  up  to  the  18th,  their  growth  haUibeen  a 
little  checked.  Y 

There  is  very  little  altération' in  the  price  of  Fat  Stock  :  but^LeAR 
Stock  has  started  considerably  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  botli  Cattl^  and 
Sheep  from  the  Highiauds  hâve  passed  through  this  county  on  weir 
way  to  England.  If  the  droves  on  the  East  and  West  roads  h^® 
been  in  proportion  to  those  that  bave  passed  through  this  coijp* 
ty,  they  must  surely  hâve  carried  ofF  ihe  extra  numbers  of  She^P 
from  the  North,  so  as  to  bave  an  efiect  on  the  priées  of  Fat  Stocî^ 
through  the  ensuing  season. 

Very  little  business  is  done  in  the  Grain  markets  in  this  county  îi 
the  autumn  months  ; — in  the  little  that  is  dune,  priées  bave  looke< 
considerably  down.— — 23<f  October, 

East  Lothian  Qjuarterly  Report, 

As  a  late  harvest  in  this  high  latitude  is  generally  uoproductive»' 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  crop,  this  year,  on  an  average  through. 
out  Scotland,  being  considerably  below  the  produce  of  ordinan 
years  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  quality  of  the  Grain  must  b{ 
very  disimilar  in  this  district,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  on  the  6am< 
^nnpR^  where  reapiog  began  about  the  beginning  of  Septcmber»  ant 
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bis  perîod  19  not  yet  finished.  That  part  of  the  crop  yet  to  eut, 
lÎBta  generalljr  of  the  later  specîes  of  Oats»  which  indeed  are 
ry  season  more  or  lésa  behind  the  other  white  grains.  But,  înde* 
dent  of  thèse,  or  eVeti  of  some  fields  of  Potato  Oats^  which  were 
n  a  second  time^  and  are  still  green,  the  harvest  hère  has  beea 
îly  more  backward,  or  has  come  on  with  less  re|;ularity  t  as  by 
SOth  of  August  shearing  had  commenced  în  some  cases  in  the 
er  part  of  the  coanty,  and  it  was  the  middie  of  the  foUowingf 
ith  hefore  it  became  gênerai  there  ;  while  on  many  farms  more 
rated,  little  or  nothing  was  done  even  till  October.  llie  weather 
cily  was  singulaHy  propitious  to  the  labours  of  the  season,  which 
e  never  suspended  by  rain  for  more  than  a  few  faoura  at  a  timc, 

that  too  but  very  seldom. 

The  Wheat  crop  was  bulky  ;  but  beîng  roûch  laid  in  many  instances 
the  rains,  prcvious  to  the  harvest,  it  does  not  yield  very  well  in 
barn»  neither  is  it  of  very  fine  quality»  as  the  best  bardly  yielda 
iib.  per  firlot,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  ît  from  21  to  4  lib.  less* 
ley  is  a  tolerable  crop  in  respect  of  ^uantity^  but  much  of  it  is 
m  inferior  quàlity*  The  whole  of  that  grain,  however,  as  well 
he  Wheat,  has  been  secured  in  the  stack  in  very  good  condition. 
3  Oats,  although  generally  thin  on  the  ground,  were  sufBciently 
uriant  in  the  straw;  but  very  few  fields  wei^  e^piaHy  or  thorough- 
ipened,  as  scarcely  a  parcel  is  to  be  seen  in  market,  but  what  la 
ch  mixed  with  greens,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  a  third,  or 
n  a  half.  They  are  likewise  rather  déficient  in  quantity  )  and^ 
?n  sent  to  the  roill,  even  the  Potato  speciesi  in  many  instances. 

bardly  yield  Meal  for  Corn.  A  good  deal  of  that  erop  in  dif- 
»nt  parts  of  the  county  is  stîll  to  eut  ;  and  much  of  it*  even  in 
ly  situations,  is  still  in  the  stook  ;  ail  whiçh  roay  naturaliy  be  ex- 
ted  to  be  still  more  defective  than  what  is  already  brought  to 
rket,  as  the  sharp  frosts  experienced»  must  hâve  been  iniurious, 
eciaJly  in  the  higher  districts  of  the  county.  Beans,  although 
I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  were  tolerably  promising  ;  but 
very  hard  frost,  on  the  3d  and  4th  curfent,  when  the  tbermoroe- 
was  fully  5  degreea  below  freezing  at  t  o'clock  in  the  moming 
T  the  svkn  was  shining,  has  severely  injured  a  great  proportion  of 
t  crop  ;  as  mUch  of  it,  eten  în  early  sheltered  situations^  waa  so 
ipletely  frosted^  that  the  produce  will  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  pur« 
e  of  sowing  in  the  spring.  Besides,  ft  considérable  proportion  of 
ti  the  Pcas  and  Bean  crop  is  yet  in  tbe  fields,  exposed  to  still  fur* 
r  mischief  from  both  frost  and  rain«  On  the  whole»  although  the 
îkyards  may  be  bulky,  and  the  fodder  of  good  quality  for  the 
Je,  yet  the  real  produce  for  tbe  use  of  man  will  certataly  fall 
rt  of  an  average  produce^  It  is»  however,  a  subject  of  real  8a« 
ictîon  to  report,   that  Potatoes  everywhere  are  both  abundanf 

of  excellent  quality,  and  generally  secure  under  cover.  Wheat 
ing,  on  fallows,  is  almost  everywhere  finished  ;  and  a  better  sea- 
for  that  important  process  couid  bardly  hâve  been  dtsîrcd. 
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From  the  very  înferior  quality  of  the  M  Wheat,  neto,  in  good  con- 
dition, h  as  always  fold  readily,  and  at  good  priées.  And  tbe  prices  of 
thlt  grain,  which  vary  from  289.  to  48s.  per  bnll,  (how  pretty  clearly 
the  vail  différence  in  the  condition  or  diynefs  of  this  year's  produce; 
fînce  to  tbat  circum (lance,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  the  différence  in  value 
attributable,  as  neither  dî&aff  nor  fprouting  bas  affeâed  tbit  year*! 
growth.  BarK>y  is  mucli  in  demand,  fucb  of  it  at  leaft  as  is  fit  for 
malting,  and  brings  from  30s.  to  34g.  per  boll  ;^tbe  beft  qaalities  weigh- 
ing  about  78  lih.  per  iirlot.  Oats  of  good  quality  fold  at  about  268. 
to  28R.  per  \)o]\  ;  otber  Jefcriptions  from  28.  to  78.  per  boll  lower  ;  but 
few  or  nonc,  perbnps,  of  the  very  worft  qualities,  nave  as  yet  appeared 
în  the  market.  From  tbe  extreire  irregularity  in  the  harveft,  (hearcrs 
wages  bave  been  very  low  during  the  feafon  ;  the  higheft  being  only  a 
(hiliing  a  day,  wîth  viétuals,  beSdes  great  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment  during  the  fîrft  half  of  the  (hearing.  It  was  truly  diftre£Sng  to 
every  well  regulated  mind,  to  fee  the  numerous  fwarms  of  able-bodied 
men  and  women  begging  for  God's  fake  for  liberty  to  toil.  May  a  gra- 
cious  Providence  long  avei  t  from  this  quarter  fuch  another  fcene  of  hu« 
niiliating  mifery,  and  in  fome  cafee  almofl  of  despair  l^JQctober  Slsf. 

ENGLAND. 
Quarterly  Report  for  Bttckinghamshire, 

SiNCE  the  date  of  your  iast  publication,  every  thtng  relating  to 
rural  affairs  bas  been  as  favourable  hère  as  we  could  hare  expected. 
About  the  middie,  and  towards  the  lattcr  end  of  August»  the  wea- 
ther,  by  being  wet  and  rainy,  presented  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the 
cominencen:ent  of  harvcst,  vbich  was  then  parciaUy  begun;  and 
almost  ail  the  Wheat  which  was  eut  down  at  that  time,  is  more  or 
less  spning,  Indeed,  sn  far  had  the  végétative  process  advanced, 
that,  had  the  rains  continued  two  days  longer,  they  would  not  only 
bave  proved  fatal  to  ail  the  corns  then  in  shockt  but  would  also  bave 
materially  injured  the  standing  crop  ;  for  I  understand,  that,  ia 
nany  places,  the  Wlieat  was  found  to  bave  suffered  in  the  ear  be- 
fore  it  was  eut  down.  However,  our  fears  Were  soon  dissipated  by 
a  sudden  change,  from  wet  to  dry  mild  weather  ;  but,  not  having 
forgot  cur  suîFerings  frcni  the  very  cal  ami  te  us  harvest  of  ihe  prece* 
ding  year,  we  felt  anxious  to  despaich  ihc  harvest-work  with  ali  pos« 
sible  speed  ;  in  conséquence  of  which,  most  of  the  corns  were  toc 
hastlly  stacked,  and  now  turn  ont  damp  f:om  the  straw.  In  other' 
respects,  the  crops  are  gord  in  quality,  but  more  productive  from 
the  straw  thnn  from  the  acre.  The  Barley  is  rather  dark  in  com- 
plexîon  ;  but  if  the  kernel  be  good,  the  colour  of  the  husk  must  be 
viewed  only  as  an  n/e-sorc.  Since  the  Ist  of  Septcmber,  we  hâve 
hnd  a  rcg'iîar  liact  ot'  very  dry  weatbcr  ;  from  which  it  may  be  în- 
^erred,  tbat  the  lattcr  end  of  the  harvest  was  the  best,  and  that,  in 
/nany  itisiance?,  ihe  most  dilatory  farmer  was  the  most  successftif. 

-The  varions  opérations  attending  the  différent  modef  of  farming 
TCïAÎcr  the  prcfesnon  raîher  comple:ç  in  ils  praciices  5  and  it  is  difr 
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cuit  to  conceive  any  one  pardcular  kind  of  weather  fullf  adapted  to 
tvtxj  purpose  at  any  one  season  of  the  year  :  bat  I  consider  the  vttj 
ûtj  weadier  with  whîch  we  hâve  beeo  faroured  for  many  wceks 
back,  as  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  varions  purposes  of  the 
fiusbandman.  The  summer  fallows,  which  the  month  of  August 
left  in  a  drenched  state,  vere  speedily  dried«  by  which  we  were  ena« 
>led  to  complète  the  fallow-process  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  to  com- 
mit the  seed  to  a  dry  bed.  Now  that  the  earth  is  become  8o  much 
sarchedi  raîn  is  certatnly  very  désirable  ;  for,  although  most  of  the 
Pallows  are  seeded,  yet  much»  both  of  Bean  and  Clover  stubbles, 
remains  to  be  plonghed  for  that  purpose,  whichy  upon  dry  soils, 
emnnot  be  attempted  till  they  are  softened  by  rain.  I  must  confess» 
tbmt  some  appréhensions  are  at  présent  entertained  regarding  tlie 
IVheat  lately  sown,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  dry  state  of 
the  8oil$  but  it  will  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if,  after  nearly  two 
months  drought  at  tliit  season  of  the  year,  we  are  not  favoured  with 
rain  soon.  Our  Tumip  crops,  which,  at  one  period,  prcscnted  a 
most  flourishing  appearance,  hâve  been  greatly  stunlcd  by  the  long 
continued  droughts;  but,  should  rain  corne  soon,  they  may  stîll 
iroprove,  and  tum  out  a  full  arerage  crop.  Clover  for  seed  is  con« 
lidered  an  average  crop  ;  but  that  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  till 
proved  by  thrashing.  At  the  opening  of  our  com-markets  for  the 
leason,  the  priées,  though  lower  than  durîng  the  summer  moiiths, 
«rere  fair  and  adéquate.  The  présent,  being  superior  in  quality  to 
last  year's  crop,  both  new  and  old  were  sold  for  nearly  the  same 
loxn,  about  94s.  per  quarter  ;  but,  about  two  weeks  back,  a  de- 
pression  of  about  15s.  per  qirartcr  took  place.  However,  the  mar* 
kets  are  again  upon  the  advance  ;  and  Wheat  may  at  présent  be  quo^ 
ted  at  80s.  per  quarter  ;  Barley  about  32s.  ;  Oats,  oldy  about  SOs.— - 
Datrj  produce  is  also  a  little  improved  in  price.  At  some  of  our  late 
cheese-marketSy  that  article  advanced  about  10s.  per  cwt.  Butter  is 
about  Is.  3d.  per  lib — I  observe  no  altération  in  our  butcher-mar« 
kets  for  five  months  back  ;  notwîthstanding,  Uve- stock  of  every  de- 
icription  has  risen  at  ieast  1 5  per  cent,  sînce  the  month  of  August. 
Periiaps  horses  o/  an  ioferior  quality  may  be  an  exception  to  thii^ 
Btatement,  as  there  is  stiU  but  little  demand  for  them.  Upon  the 
wbole,  things  wear  a  better  aspect,  and  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
is  gradually  improving.  But  there  still  exista  an  unavoidable  dîf- 
ficnlty,  of  which  he  has  reason  to  complain,  that  is,  the  increasing 
burden  of  the  poor-rates,  which,  in  conséquence  of  the  high  price  of 
bread  dnring  the  last  season,  hâve  now  risen  to  a  most  afarming 
beight.  £very  village  is  surrounded  with  labourers  out  of  regular 
employment,  and  who  are  chiefly  supported  by  their  respective 
parishes. 

I  observe  little  altération  in  the  value  of  land,  either  in  the  way 
€f  buying  or  renting.  Many  farms  are  in  the  market,  and  manj 
people  applying.^— 28//i  October. 
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Cumherlnnd  Qiinrterhj  Revnrl. 
SiHCE  last  Report,  we  hav  enj  yed  wm*  dF  îbe  best  hanre«ts  cver 
retnembcred  ;  and  ail  graiti,  exccpt  in  Ou\  npland  «tituations,  has  beeii 
secnied.     We  bave  c;in<e,  thereforv*,  to  cxpect  exceilunt  Grain  this 
year,  and  a  return  of  rluit  pro>penty  <  i    vliich  the  luclcaiency  of  die 
la^t  >ea'îon  doprîved  minv  fa rme«*K.  ït  «s  not  bowever  wîthout  the  jçreat- 
est  conrera  that  we  bave  »till  to  .^tate  ii)  iny  tailures  in  the  «griculturil 
world    and  to  a  «ircat  extent.     OiK'  iliint;  is  certain,  that  roany  hafO 
beea  ruintrd  hy  lUe  selfi-ln'ess  of  l'mîÎTdi  not  reducing  their  renU 
three  years  a^o.     M;iny  bave  f:dlcîl  fruni  want  of  capital,  and  some 
from  th  .*ir  own  ncsU'Ct. — Oar  aj^riciltural  meetînp^  was  well  attend- 
ed  ;  and  .Mr  CiirvvLMi\>  farru  is  iu  uno.l  order.     Mr  Cunvcn  eut  the 
wbole  o}  bis  cror)  tbi^  -  c^r  in  ei^ht  dav<;.  in  conséquence  of  the  Ute- 
nes8  of  the  ^easou;  aid  wc  bave  cv.ry  ri^ason  to  think  tliat  much 
loss  bas  been  su-taiiied   by  e>u*.''i  a  prictîce,  sincc  no  smallpartof 
his  crop  was  eut  in  a  grccn  Matu.     T'iis  prarrice  bas  been  folloved 
by  Mr  Curwcn  duriijg  the  4-  or  5  la-^t  M'ars,  and  in  some  instances 
witiiout  succes«.     It  bas  Fuccecdcd  oi^hj  in  the  case  pf  mîldew  aad 
rust,  and  in  ail  othor  instanci  s  \\a<  fuiitHi.     Hàd  4-5t]it  of  tlie  crop 
in  tbis  county,  wbich  wa<  injured  by  miidew,  been  eut  a  week  or 
ten  days  sooner,  no  doubt  cun  be  ei^tcrtaitied  that  the  crop  would 
hâve  bcen  better.     On  the  subject  of  the  proper  time  of  cutting 
corn,  littlc  information  can  be  added  to  that  of  our  ancestore;  and 
ail  attcnipts  to  iniprove  upon  tbcir  knowledge,  by  breaking  in  npon 
the  cstabli^bcd  laivs  of  Nature,  are  abdurd  and  preposterous.     Our 
Prcftident,  in  bis  speeclt,  condcmned  tlie  8y^tem  of  improved  breed- 
ing,  with  a  severity  whicli  lie  wa$  not  entided  to  use,  since  he  hu 
never  fairly  tricd  it  inm.^clf.     Ile  bas  lately  purchased  some  Stock 
from  Mr  Gibson.  in  wbich  be  lias  been  joined  by  Mesers  Benson, 
Brovrn,  &c.     Tbcy  arc  partly  improved.     Mr  Curn^en  hai  made  ft 
trial  of  Cape  Wheat,  but  not  to  any  grcat  extent.     His  crop  of  Po* 
tatous  18  excellent.     His  sy.-^tCHi  of  burning  elay  bas  failed  altogether 
in  some  instances,  and  been  very  successful  in  others.     One  of  our 
farmcra  has  bowever,  întroduced  it  upon  his  fann  with  eo  much 
8pirit«  intelligence,  and  jud^ment,  that  no  doubt-.:^ii  be  entertained 
that  it  will  iînally  estabiish  itself  in  tbis  county.     At  «ome  future 
peri<>d  ue  will  givc  you  an  account  of  his  System.     For  the  intre* 
duction  of  this  practice  to  any  great  extent,  we  are  whollj  inddited 
to  Mr  Curwen  ;  and  the  utility  of  it  to  the  county  must,  in  a  fev 
years,  be  apparent  to  cvery  one.     Wheat  b  not  more  than  an  aver* 
âge  crop.     Oats  not  wboily  an  arerage.     Barley  in  gênerai  goixL 
Wheat,  ^Os.  ;   Oatf,   13s.  ;   Barley,  lis.  per  Carlisle  busheL—— » 
QSth  Oclober. 

Leilerfrom  DeconMre,  ISth  Octoher. 

Our  Wheat  harvest  commenced  ([renerally  by  the  li'th  of  Atlgns^f 

and  the  Si  ring  Corn  some  weeki;  later;   but  ali  are  nowgot  in.    Tji^ 

early  part  of  the  harvest  was  wet,  and  we  had  many  sprouted  ssff* 

l>les  in  tbe  Wheat  ;  aud  we  hear  of  a  good  deal  of  (Umage  hàH 
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le  by  taking  in  the  Corn  too  soon.  The  Wheat  thîs  year  10  the 
'st  crop  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  living  : — ail  along  the 

coast,  f'T  many  miles,  the  early  sown  was  damaged  by  a  storm 
virind  on  the  Ist  of  July,  which  broke  down,  and  in  many  places 
lost  destroyed  the  crop.  The  late  sown  Wheat  is  much  bh'ghted. 
rley  is  a  better  crop  than  the  Wheat;  but  the  sample  is  very 
ill,  and  it  ripencd  unkindly.  Oats  are  a  much  better  crop  thaa 
hâve  had  for  several  years.  Our  crops  of  Hay  hâve  been  good, 
1  much  better  saved  than  last  year.  Grass  has  also  been  in  great 
indance.  Turnips  are  a  better  crop  than  last  year.  We  hâve  the 
al  breadth  of  Potatoes,  which  look  «vell,  and  are  sellingfor  Is.  Sd. 

bushel.  The  Apple  crop  has  entirely  failed.  Our  markets  for 
tle  are  on  the  advance,  particulariy  for  Milk-Cows  and  Shecp. 
od  Hordes  for  the  saddie  are  very  scarce,  and  bad  to  meet  with» 

I  the  price  very  liigh;    inferior  ones  almost  unsaleable.      The 

II  markets  are  on  the  advancc.  Good  White  Wheat,  13s.  ;  and 
ts  4s.  per  bushel.  Our  markets  are  well  supplîed  with  shambles 
At,  cxcept  Pork)  which  is  rather  scarce  ;  as  fewer  pigs  hâve  been 
d  the  last  year  than  usual.  Our  prices  are,  Beef,  4^J.  to  6d.  ; 
tton,  5d.  to  6d.,  and  Pork  5^d.  per  lib.     Butter,  lld.  to  Is.  per 

Letterfrom  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  October  27th. 
^LTHouGii  the  harvest  bogan  ia  August,  it  is  yct  tàr  from  bcing 
shcd  by  many  in  the  hlgher  parts  of  the  county,  and  whcre  the 
b  destroyed  the  Brst  crop.  It  has  not  been  more  remarkable 
its  long  duration  than  for  the  most  extraordinary  Hneness  of  the 
ither.  The  wet  season  terminated  with  the  month  of  Au{;ust; 
there  has  not  been  a  shower  sînce,  to  impede  the  work  of  har- 
t  ;  and,  so  far,  ail  kinds  of  grain  hâve  been  stackcd  in  the  finest 
sible  condition  :  What  remains  uncut,  or  uni^tacked,  is  but  of  very 
icrate  quality,  beîng  little  else  but  husk-  Wheat  is  generally  a 
d  bold  sample;  but,  in  «everal  cases,  where  injured  by  the  grub» 
)ligl)ted,  it  is  the  reverse  ;  and,  even  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ntity  proves  short  of  an  averagc.  Oats,  on  good  land,  not 
bbcd,  hâve  been  an  excellent  crop,  and  prove  well  both  to 
i>liing  and  at  the  miil  :  But  there  are  many  exceptions  ;  as,  in 
ic  districts,  at  harvest,  scarcely  a  field  could  be  scen,  that  did 
cotitain  a  mixture  of  dead  ripe,  and  green  heads  ;  and,  in  se- 
il,  iar^e  patclh's  which  werc  occupicd  by  thistles  and  other 
ds.  On  the  Iiiil  sides,  the  O.its  (which  are  the  only  grain  grown 
re)  will  bf  txrriMnely  lîght,  being  so  very  late,  and  checked  by 
stvoro  frosts  on  tlie  ni^ihts  of  the  Ist  and  3d  of  Ocîobcr.  Bar- 
is  Mippo^cd  An  avi  rnire  crop,  but  not  fine  in  sample.  Beans  are 
y  dt'l'cctive  ;  th,.*  badness  ot  the  seed  would  hâve  been  >ufiicient 
icoouot  for  this  :  But  that  was  only  a  part  of  the  mischief;  the 
wcathtT  in  spring  stuntcd  iheir  growth  ;  and  they  iiave  turn- 
out  cventually  a  misérable  crop,  very  thînly  planied,  and  very 
ri  y  podded  ;  The  frosts  abovc  mentioned  did  some  damage  to 
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those  not  completely  ripe.  We  hâve  no  UDpleasant  report  to  make 
of  Potatoes  ;  they  are  happily  a  most  abundant  crop,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  they  are  stored»  in  fine  condition,  with  Httle  expense. 
Hie  weather  has  been  unfaTourable  to  Turnîps,  which  has  kept 
them  small,  except  on  good  moist  soiL  The  crop  of  Hay  was  very 
]îght  ;  and  there  has  been  comparatively  no  after-grass  ;  therefore  we 
are.not  well  prepared  for  a  hard  wmter. 

Lean  Cattle  hâve  advanced  a  Httle.     Good  Cows  out  of  Calf»  for 
feeding,  which  mîght  bave  been  bonght  for  Si.  or  9/.,  hâve  lately 
fetched  about  21.  per  head  more.     Calves  are  also  in  good  demandt 
at  the  same  advance  :  in  younger  cattle  not  much  altération.     Good 
Beef  4^d.  to  Ô\d.  per  lib.,  and  sink  ofFaI  :  ît  is  declining  a  Httle. 
Mutton  4^d.  to  6d.  ;  Veal  6d.     Good  Horses  were  never  more 
sought  afler,  and  hâve  nearly  maintaîned  their  value  :  middllng  ones 
stili  unsaleable.    The  supply  of  foretgn  grain  having  fallen  oflT  tt 
Liverpool,  and  the  dealers  having  Hght  stocks,  with  the  improved 
quality  of  English  Wheat»  has  caused  an  advance  in  this  article 
which  is  now  worth  from  98.  to  13s.  per  Winchester  boshel.    Oat* 
meal  sold,  soon  after  harvest,  at  56s.y  but  is  now  iSs.  per  load  of 
240  lib.  ;  Barley  Gs.  ;  Potatoes  Is.  6d.  per  Winchester  ;  Cheese  55i* 
to  65è.  per  120  lib.    From  the  dryness  of  the  )ast  two  months»  Fal- 
)ows  are  in  a  very  clean  state,  and  a  good  breadth  of  Wheat  h 
sown»  hardly  any  of  which  looks  green.    It  is  apprehended  that  somt 
fields  will  bave  received  injury  from  the  dry  state  of  the  land  :  fron» 
the  same  cause,  many  bave  been  prevented  sowing,  the  harrows  and 
roller  having  no  effect  on  the  clods  :  we  look  for  this  to  be  now 
done  away  with>  as  the  rain  falls  freely.     Neither  rents»  labour  nor 
taxes,  nor  àny  part  of  a  farmer's  expenses,  are  mueh  lower.    Ont 
the  other  band,  his  crops  bave  been  so  scanty  the  last  year,  that 
many  bave  6een  reduced  to  distress  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thtn^ 
for  two  or  three  Sheri£Ps  officers  to  form  part  of  the  farmer's  famlly.- 
The  distress  has  now  reached  the  brecders  in  the  higher  districtSt 
for  their  cattle  bave  brouglit  almost  nothing  the  last  year  or  two }— ' 
and  the  grain,  Which  they  grow  for  their  own  use,  has  heesk  worthf 
nothing,  owing  to  the  ungenial  seasons. 

Letterjrom  Liverpool,  i^tk  Ociober, 

You  wiO  perceive,  by  our  import  lift,  fmce  we  lad  addrefled  yon^ 
that  we  hâve  had  very  confiderable  fîirther  arrivais  of  American  Floar  ( 
but  of  late,  the  fupplies  hâve  much  fallen  o£F.  This  falling  off^  we  feir, 
IS  more  owing  to  the  long  prévalent  eafterly  winds,  than  to  an  aâual 
falling  oif  in  the  (hipments  from  America.  The  famé  caufe  keeps  our 
market  very  bare  of  New  Wheats  and  Oats  from  Ireland,  &c.  ;  but  thc 
daily  expeâed  change  of  wind  prevents  much  amendment  in  the  priées } 
and  therefore,  wheri  our  ezpe^cd  fupplies  do  arrive,  we  are  fure  to  hâve 
a  declenfion  in  priées,  particularly  in  Oats.  What  New  Wheats  and 
Oats  havc  yet  appcared  in  our  markets  (being  the  only  new  grain  we 
bave  yet  feen),  were  very  fair  in  quality  ;  but  the  Oat  crop  is  reprc- 
iented  to  be  moft  abundant.     We  are,  however,  yet  unable  to  judg. 
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As  the  haireft  has  been  fo  late»  we  hâve  not  had  thofe  reports  we  g»- 
nerally  hâve  by  this  time»  in  order  to  form  a  £iir  opinion  ;  but»  as  far 
as  we  hâve  been  able  to  leam,  we  are  given  to  underfbnd  the  prefent 
year's  crop  is  likely  to  be  fuUy  an  average  crop»  but  comprifing  a  great 
▼ariety  of  qualities. 

Our  ftocks  of  Old  Grain  on  hand  are  by  no  means  very  heavy  ;  bu€ 
it  is  very  difficult  to  fay»  with  any  degree  of  accuracy»  how  much  they 
are.  We  had  an  immenfe  demand  for  American  Flour  previous  to  any 
new  being  made»  fully  30,000  barrels  weekly  ;  but,  (ince  New  Flonr 
became  plentiful»  the  demand  bas  almoft  entirày  ceafed.  At  the  pre* 
fent  montent»  we  do  not  calcukte  upoA  having  more  than  6o»000  bar* 
tels»  the  greater  part  of  which  is  four»  or  otherwifë  indiffèrent  in  quality. 
We  may  aifo  bave  about  8000  quarters  of  foreign»  and  about  the  fiune 
quantity  of  inferior  Iri(h»  kc.  Wheats  ;  likewife  about  lo»ooo  quartcrt 
Old  Irifli  Oats  ;  and  to  which  may  be  added  nearly  2000  loads  of  old 
Oatmeal»  both  of  which»  firom  tbeir  very  infinior  quality»  are  quite  un* 
faleable.  We  may  bave  alfo  remaining  feveral  thouland  quarters  of  both 
Barley  and  Beans  : — ^no  very  heavy  quantity  in  ail»  but  much  too  great 
for  the  holders»  as  moft  old  articles  are  lofing  fuUy  40  to  §0  per  cent. 
This  year  has  been  a  ruinons  year  for  the  importera»  and  mtiil  hâte  led 
fened  their  capitals  very  much  ;  but,  hitherto,  we  hav«  had  no  fidlures 
worth  mentioning. 

We  think  it  probable  the  ports  will  (but  on  the  I5th  of  next  nonth 
for  moft  articles  ;  but  frora  the  neamefs  of  the  airerages  of  the  twelve 
maritime  diftriéls  to  the  fhutting  prtces»  (and  we  hâve  only  had  an  ac- 
count  of  the  fîrfl  week),  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  it  may  tum  out« 
However»  it  is  of  lefs  confequence  than  at  any  other  quarter  through* 
out  the  year,  being  the  three  winter  months. 

The  weather  for  nearly  the  laft  two  months  has  been  remarkably  6- 
vourable  for  finifhing  the  harveft  ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  $he  Northern 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  will  hâve,  by  this  time,  finiihed  the  whole 
m  the  beft  poffible  manner.  So  defirable  a  circumftance  could  fcarcelr 
hâve  been  expeâed  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  harveft 
appeared  fo  very  late»  and  the  weather  fo  very  unpromifing. 


Wheat,  per  70  lîb. 
£nglîsh,New,ll8.0d.  -  lls.6d.  Fine,  12s.6d. 
Scotch,  -  105.6d.  -  ]ls.Od.  —  ll8.9d. 
Irkh,  -  10s.0d.  -  10s.9d.  —  lls.6d. 
Foreign,  Old,  10s. Od.  -  Ils. Od.  —  12s.  Cd. 
Irish,  &C.    -    5s.  9d.  -     6s.6d.      —       7s.  Od. 

Barley,  per  60  lib. 

EngliiJi,  Old,   5s.  Od.  -     5s.  6d.  Fine,  6s.  Od. 

Scotch,       -        4s.3d.  -     4s.  6d.  —      5s.  Od 

Irikh,         -        3s.9d.-4s.0d.  —      4fi.6d. 

Beans,  per  quarter. 

^nglish,  Old,  48s.  Od.  -  50s.  Od.  Fine,  56s.  Od. 

âcotcb,      -      3'is.Od.  .  34s.  Od.  —    388.  Od. 

Xrish,       -       308.  Od.  -  3'Js.Od.  -^     36^  Od. 

Malt,  per  56  quarts. 
C^nglibb,  0)d,  10s.0d.  -  lls.Od.  Fine.  I2i.  Od. 


Oats,  per  45  lib. 
Eogliab,  New,  4i.  ad.  -    4i.  6d.  Fina^  ^ 
Scotch,  none. 

Irish,  .  38.  lOd.  -  48.  Od.  —  ^ 
Ditto,  Old,  Ss.  6d.  -  2s.  lOd.  -^  i 
Scotch,      -       3s.  6d.  -  3s.  lOd.    —    i 

Oatmeal,  per  240  lib. 

English,  New,      388.      -      40».  Fine 

Scotch,  Old    -     288.      -      50s.  ~ 

Irish,          -          248.      -      268.  — 

American  Flour,  per  barrcl  0/  196  1 
Philadelphia,  -  -  508.  -  52s.  Fm< 
New  York,  •  -  488.  -  50s.  — 
Baltimore,  w  -  44s.  -  48s.  •— > 
Spur,     -     -     •     -    378.     -     388.     — 

Flotir,  B-  i 
Ençlish,  New,    -    .  -    --»4«.  ] 
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MPORTATiONRo/* Grain.  Sçc.  intothe  Port  of  Litkrpoo l, yrom  ihe^Aik 
of  Julff,  1817,  untU  Ike  2ia  of  pctober,  1817,  inclutive. 
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Quarterly  BepoH/or  Norfolk. 
The  beginnins  of  liarven  waa  eicctedinf^ly  anfavourahle  in  point  of 
weather,  much  rain  having  fallen  betwtcn  ttie  lOtli  and  SOth  Augiut; 
after  whîrh,  we  liad  tliree  weeks  of  the  lînegt  weather  po»)ibie  for 
ripening  and  getting  in  tlic  Corn.  In  conséquence,  however,  of  ») 
tuuch  wet  Rt  the  oulset  ol'  tlie  business,  a  con^-ideruble  quantity  of  ibo 
CTopB  hâve  bcen  stacktd  in  very  poor  order  ;  tbe  Birleys  lo  much  10, 
tbat  they  arc  thuught  to  be  even  in  vrorse  condition  than  lait  year, 
tnany  suniiilra  imviii^  comc  to  band  dnmp  and  cold,  or  eUe  daniage4 
by  nverheaiing  in  the  siack.  Tlie  Wheals,  too,  handie  raugh  and 
colil,  and  il)  many  instances  wiil  not  grind  till  they  bave  bcen  laid  Oii 
the  kiin.  On  ibe  whole,  the  pruduce  is  generally  deemed  pretty  fair, 
thoujih  perhaps  bcloiv  what  waa  at  one  time  expected.  fieaDs  werç 
well  h arvcM (.'<),  ond  arc  n  gnud  crop.  Since  harvest,  we  baie  been 
busy  pliiugliîng  for  Wbcat  (at  least  as  Boon  as  sufiicieol  raiu  bad 
fallen  to  enable  us  to  break  up  tlif  Clover  leya.)  This,  generally 
Epcnking,  was  not  lill  the  middie  of  October  ;  since  which,  tbe  se»' 
6on,  ibtuitth  l:ite,  hiis  been  na  fine  as  ever  waa  known.  lostead  of  tho 
violent  raiiiH  we  ao  ofiun  expérience  at  tliii  timeof  yf^ar,  webavehaii 
a  Tt'gu'nr  siiccctïion  of  &buwcrs,  which  bave  enubicd  us  (o  go  on  al' 
moit  uninterrapteilly  wîth  the  important  bunncss  of  the  season  ;  and 
a  great  breatlth  of  lund  has  boen  drillt'd,  dibbicd,  or  soivn  in  goocS 
ordiT.  Nivtr,  indced,  diil  the  land  wnik  beiter.  Of  thèse  thre» 
modi'ï!  ol  putttng  in  ihc  crop,  it  is  pirb^pg  diilicult  to  pronouoC 
«Iiicli  ia  tilt;  bu^t  ; — I  shoiild  rather  say  of  tbe  twijormer, — for  I  be* 
lieve  ihc  kroadcHSt  mtthnd  h  SO  f:ir  gone  out  of  use  in  Norfolk,  tbat 
tbe  inituiiCL's  of  ita  iidopiînn  are  verv  rare.  The  compétition  th^i 
lie!<  bciwet-n  ihe  nrill  nnd  Dibbles.  tt  is  hard  to  say  which  of  tbefe 
15  nioft  in  rcpulc.  Eaub  bas  itfl  advocatea.  The  drilt  enables  jM 
to  keep  jour  knil  ck-un  by  Ir  n-e  and  band-boei  ;  an  advantagewhid 
(libbling  caimot  boast.    Ûrilling  may  be  donc,  too,  at  a  teoth  df  tbt 
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«xpetute  of  dlbbling,  and  mach  more  expeditîouslj.  On  the  other 
lumd,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  dibbling  System  îs  admirable  in 
«ne  respect,  and  that  a  mcMt  Important  one  : — the  seed  îs  deposited 
in  tbe  heart  of  the  fiag  or  furrow  ;  and  the  constant  pressure  this  fur- 
row  receives  during  the  whole  opération  (exclusive  of  the  rolling  im* 
mediately  after  tbe  plough),  produces,  wliat  is  of  essential  conse* 
quenee  to  the  success  of  the  Wheat  plant,  a  Jirm^  unbroken  bottonu 
It  is  thus  never  root-fallen  ;  and  the  «ample  is  usually  better  and  more 
reguiar  than  by  any  other  mcthoiU  So  far  ail  is  wt'll  ;  but  if  the  land 
is  foui»  foui  it  wiU  remain  ;  for  the  intervais  are  too  close  to  enable 
jou  to  draw  more  than  a  very  narrovr  hoc  through  them,  and  ali  the 
labour  and  expense  of  hand  xœetiing  must  follow.  Ail  that  appears 
to  me  necessary  to  render  the  drill  as  effective  as  the  dibble  (I  meon 
with  regard  to  the  qnality  of  the  crop),  îs  this, — to  di>turb  the  seed 
furrow  as  Httie  as  pos  ible — roH  it  down — driU  it — weighting  the 
coulters  (which  should  he  as  narrow  and  as  sharp  as  they  can  be 
made)y  that  they  may  enter  the  f'urrow  without  driviig  it  before  them; 
after  which,  bush  the  land  the  same  as  after  the  dit>btes,  so  as  to 
raise  as  iittle  m  )uld  as  possible.  If  ton  wet  for  this.  a  very  light  pair 
of  harrows  may  be  used.  Notliing  lan  be  m- re  siiiiple — roll,  drill 
and  bush.  On  li^^ht  soils  particubrly.  it  wili  be  found,  that  the  less 
the  land  is  worked  after  ploughing,  the  fewer  weed»  wiU  grow,  and 
the  firmer  wili  the  plants  root.  Our  country  maikets  are  ratlier  bet- 
ter oï  latc,  c^peciaJiy  for  good  dry  samples  of  Barley,  which  are  much 
in  reqnest  at  from  ^^^t.  to  46>.  per  quarter.     Wheats  (prime  reds) 

80s.  ;   White  SOs.  to  928.  ;  other  sort>  in  proportion October  27th^ 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Ueport 
The  month  of  August  was  no  generaliy  wet,  that  we  had  only  six 
days  without  raiu  ;  and  in  the  last  seven  days  the  quantity  was  so  ex* 
ceedingly  great,  thafwe  had  no  less  than  Hvefloods,  which  did  much 
damage  by  tiic  rivets  overBowiog  their  banks  ;  and  by  thèse  very 
hcavy  raios,  mo8t  of  the  great  crops  were  lodged,  or  laid  perfectly 
fiât;  and  such  as  were  not  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  tiiied  very  iittle  after- 
wards.  The  month  of  8epte:nber  was  mostiy  fair  and  fine,  and  very 
favourable  for  ripening  grain  of  every  descri|>tîon,  which  was  much 
wanted,  as  the  harvest  was  uncommoniy  late,  there  being  very  Iittle 
corn  eut  before  the  end  of  tbe  month  ;  at  which  period,  and  espe- 
ciaily  oa  the  27th  and  2Bth»  there  were  very  high  winds,  by  which 
the  ioss  was  «ilmost  incalculahie,  not  only  by  what  was  dashed  out  of 
the  ripe  corn,  but  from  a  large  |)ortion  of  unripe  Wheat  being  root- 
shaken  ;  and  whatever  had  partially  cscapcd  this  injury,  was  com- 
pletely  destroycd  by  a  frosi  on  the  2d  of  October,  (so  severe  that 
there  was  ice  h  quarter  of  an  inch  thick),  the  eifect  of  which  wa», 
that  grc 'n  Corn  turned  white  in  a  few  days  afteruards,  and  tillcd  no 
more,  rro.u  the  lOth  of  October,  the  weatlK'r  has  bcen  mostJy 
wet  ;  and  very  littie  Cora  was  got  in  from  that  tune  uittil  the  last 
two  or  ihree  days.  tiome  smaÙ  portions  of  Wheat  were  sown  pre- 
vious  ta  the  teatb,  but  none  couJd  be  sown  sincc;  and  the  iollows  arc 
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in  an  uncommonly  wet  state»  and  those  tbat  are  uasown  wiU  probabljr' 
hâve  to  rcraain  so  till  next  spring. 

The  Wheat  crop  was  expecled  to  be  above  an  average;  bol  it  ham 
greatly  disappomted  the  iarmer*8  expecUtions.  The  generality  o^T 
samples  are  of  an  inferior  qualité;  and  the  quantity,  per  slook»  im 
Yery  far  short  of  what  is  obtained  in  favourable  years. 

Barley  and  Oats  (except  upon  rich  dry  soils)  are  in  gênerai  be* 
ow  an  average  ;  from  the  dr3n:ie88  of  the  spring,  they  came  up  aC 
wo  growths,  and  of  course  were  full  of  greens  when  eut;  and# 
even  in  that  portion  which  got  ripe,  the  grains  are  sœalL  ' 

Turnîps»  that  were  sown  early,  are  a  full  crop  ;  but  such  as  weid 
sown  latcr,  hâve  not  got  to  so  large  a  sîze  ;  most  probably  owing  ta 
the  continued  wet  and  cold  weather  in  AugusU  ' 

Potatoes  are  the  greatest  crop  almost  ever  known,  and  reinarb 
ably  good  in  quality. 

The  Markets  for  Fat  Stock  continue  very  low.  The  prices  for 
Beef  being  only  from  58.  to  5s.  6d.  per  stone  of  14>  lib.,  sinking  of« 
fal  ;  and  for  Mutton,  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lib. 

The  demand  for  Store  Sheep  bas  becn  much  betterthanlastycar^ 
At  Wooler  Fair  on  the  17th  of  October,  Long-wooUed  Sheep  were 
sold  from  12s.  to  158.  a  head  more  than  last  year  ;  and  Cheviot  Sheep 
at  nearly  double  the  price  they  were  sold  at  last  year  ;  the  gênerai 
priées  being  from  ISs.  to  228.  per  head* 

The  présent  prices  for  Corn  are — Wheat  from  ^  to  ds.  ;  Borleyr 
4s.  2d«  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Oats,  from  8s.  to  As.  4^.;  and  Old  Peasfrom 

Cs.  to  7s.  per  bushel  Winchester. 29M  October. 

NotiingJiamshire  Quarterly  Report» 

The  Harvest  comnienccd  rather  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  with 
Foland  Oats,  on  sandy  loams,  and  W^heat  upon  strong  rich  landf 
which  were  secured  in  fine  order,  with  a  small  part  ot  the  Barley* 
The  weather  bccame  afrerwards  unfavourable  for  about  ten  days, 
and  the  Grain  began  to  i^prout,  which  caused  many  to  carry  their 
produce  too  soon.  Sorae  stacks  heated  in  conséquence»  and  much 
cornes  to  market  damp  and  rough.  The  late  White  Corn  was  in 
général  particularly  well  got  m,  and  is  now  more  fit  for  market 
than  any  other. 

Wheat,  upon  the  best  land,  proves  a  great  crop,  and  a  middling 
one  upon  evcry  othcr  description  of  boil.  It  izi  about  an  average 
crop  throughcut  the  county  ;  but  a  sinall  proportion  of  it  is  quite 
ëound.  Barley  und  Oats  excced  an  average  crop;  yet  much  of 
the  former  wili  be  found  of  middling  quality.  Beans  and  Peas  are 
below  aiî  iiverage  ;  but  were,  in  général,  wcll  secured.  A  new  va» 
riety  of  Outs,  calied  tiie  Prus&ian  Pippin,  bas  an&wered  particularly 
well  the  two  last  seasons  ;  it  combines  grcat  produce  with  extraor* 
diiiary  good  quality. 

The  crops  of  Ruta  Baga  and  Turnlps  bave,  for  the  most  part» 

sufîered  by  the  wet  weather  in  summer  ; — therc  are  many  exceptîoiif  % 

but  the  principal  part  wiU  fall  greatly  short  of  an  average  crop» 

^ome  Turnips  bave  been  soid  at  very  low  pricesi  to  be  coDBumed 
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ir  the  land  to  be  sown  with  Wheat  ;  the  pricet  are  now  adTancing. 
^oUtoes  are  an  abundant  crop»  and  may  be  bought  at  l8.  6d.  per 
wt.    Hay  is  radier  plentiful  ;  but  some  of  it  û  of  inferior  quality, 

Every  description  of  Hortes  fit  for  immédiate  use  are  improved 
A  value.  Good  roadsters  are  scarce.  Foals  are  selling  for  more 
loney  than  was  given  last  year»  and  but  few  bave  been  bred  last 
eason.  Fat  Beasts  and  Sheep  were  readOy  sold  at  advancing  pri- 
es a  few  weeks  ago  ;  the  demand  bas  latehr  slackened»  and  about 
's*  per  Btone  is  the  présent  value  of  prime  Beef  and  Mutton.  Ba« 
on  Pigs  are  worth  6s.»  and  Porkets  about  78«  per  stone.  Lean 
)easts  bear  about  a  proportionate  value  to  Fat  ;  and  Cows»  for 
ûlking,  are  readily  disposed  où  The  best  daîries  of  Cheese  hâve 
leen  sold  at  5id.  and  6d.  per  lib.  Good  Store  bhtep  soid  at  88.  and 
Os.  a  head  advance  on  lût  year's  priées,  some  time  ago  ;  they  bave 
owered  48.  to  6s.  ;  and  in^rior  can  scarcely  be  disposed  of  at  any 
»rice.  Long  Wool,  which  sold  from  SOs.  to  349.,  at  the  time  of 
hearingy  advanced  to  42s.  and  508.  per  tod.  A  considérable  reduc* 
ion  in  the  value  of  long  fleeces  is  8aid  to  hâve  taken  place  lately  ; 
ind  to  this,  and  the  failure  in  the  Tuniip  crop,  the  fall  in  the  price 
if  Sheep  is  to  be  attributed.  Fine  Wooi  bas  gradually  improved 
a  value. 

Farmers  bave  been  extreroely  busy  in  sowing  Wbeat,  for  which 
hère  bas  hitherto  been  a  fine  season  ;  but  much  remains  to  bé  donc  :— 
To  this  cause  may  be  owing  the  oomparatively  small  supply  of  Grain 
ret  offered  in  the  markets.  The  price  for  the  best  Old  Wbeat  has 
luctuated  a  good  deal  lately  :  but  as  so  much  of  the  New  is  damp 
md  unsound,  it  is  improving  in  value,  which  is  now  about  80s.  ; 
>[ew  from  60s.  to  76s.  The  best  Barley  commenced  at  50b.,  and  is 
low  worth  from  42s.  to  46s.  Oats  firom  20s.  to  848.  New  Beana 
rom  30s.  to  40s.  ;— the  best  one  year  old  about  40s.y  and  the  best 
wo  years  old  60s.  per  quarter. 

The  crop  of  Hops  proved  very  déficient,  being  under  one  third  of 
m  average.  From  14/.  to  22^  per  cwt.  were  given  at  the  Fairs  ; 
}ut  they  hâve  since  advanced  ôL  per  cwt.  at  the  least.  They  are  of 
^ood  quality  ;  but  it  is  believed  tnere  bave  not  been  so  few  on  hand 
nrithin  the  memory  of  man. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  Fruit  of  eyery  description. 

The  wages  of  Servants  are  still  lower  than  they  were  last  year^ 
lUhough  the  prices  to  Labourers  are  rather  advancing.  The  Poor- 
rates  are  lower,  and  the  prospect  for  farmers  is  better  than  it  was 
Jome  time  ago.— 29/A  Ociober, 

Quarterly  Report  for  the  East  Riding  nf  Yorhhirc, 

The  almost  incessant  rains  through  the  month  of  August,  and 
cspecially  during  the  last  week  of  it,  threatened  much,  and  ditl  >()mc, 
injury  to  the  Wheat  crop.  A  change,  however,  providcntially  took 
place  on  the  first  of  September,  on  which  day  the  harvest  may  be 
SAid  to  hâve  generally  commenced.  From  that  time  to  the  présent, 
the  season  has  been  very  favourable,  excepting  for  the  Beans  and 
lato  Oats,  which  suffered  considerably  firom  severe  frosts  carly  in 


lÎM»  moTitïir  The  Wheaf ,  Barleyv  and  earfy  Oatff,  were  secured  hr 
CKcellcnt  condifeioR,  and  at  a  mod^race  expense,— -ahnndant  in  straw^ 
and  not  below  an  average  ni-  the  quautity  or  quaiity  of  the  grain^ 
Potttfoe$i  and  Turnips  are  a  fall  CPop>  the  latter  of  wliîdi  are  ia 
considérable  deroandr 

In  the  price  of  Sheep  a  considcrabfe  advanoe  took  place  at  cor 
grcat  fair  at  Weighton  on  the  25th  SeptembeF,  Three  or  four  su(r- 
eefisive  years  prior  to  the  last,  the  rot  had  been  very  prévalent  on-  otir 
k>wer  dktricts,  and  the  loss  occasioned  thereby,  prêt ented  or  checb> 
ed  the  breeding  of  Slieep^  The  low  price  of  Homed  Cattie  now 
induces  them  agaîn  to  resort  to  the  flocks  ;  and  store  Ewes  are  con^ 
sequently  in  great  demanda  and  sold  at  higher  prkes  tham  tbej  hâve 
been  for  some  time  back» 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate,  în  this  place,  a  striking-  înstanee 
ef  the  côlcacy  of  sait  |)asture,  m  curing  the  vot  in  Sheep,^  as  it  oC' 
eurred  within  the  Reporteras  own  observation.  An*  emtnent  graxîer 
in  the  Marshes  in  Lînc()lnshirc,  purchased  a  lot  of  80  shearUngs  fron» 
the  same  stock  ;  they  were  not  suspected  to  be  unsound,  and  were 
îndiscriniiDately  divided.  Forty  were  turned  into  aa  excellent 
high  land  fattening  pasture,  which  had  never  been  known  to  give  the 
rottoShcep;  yet  that  complaint  soon  exhibitcd  itself  ;  and  every 
Sheep  diedy  er  was  sold  ))rematiirely  to  a  neighbouriag  butcher  at  » 
low  price  :  the  livers  were  greatly  uJcerated,  and  filled  wkb  llvinfr 
flukes.  The  other  40  which  had  been  turned  ifito  a  sait  marsh; 
which  the  sea  swept  over  at  spring  tides,  fattened  wdl  ;  yet,  on  in^ 
apection,  after  they  were  killêd,  the  livers  were  found  tohave  been 
in  a  discased  state,  and  were  black  in  colour  ;  but  the  ulcers  were* 
4ried  up  and  healcd,  tlK>ugh  much  osâified  ;  and  no  living  flukes» 
were  found  in  tbero. 

The  heavy  duly  on  sait  îs  otïe  of  the  hardFhrp«  of  which  farniieFr 
vnight  rca*>(>iiabiy  coniplain  ;  but  so  much  greater  cxist,  tliat  it  is  aW 
inost  too  trif^ing  to  mention.  On  the  whoîe,  howevcr,  I  am  happy 
to  State  that  agriculture  atibrds  a  better  prospect  than  it  did  when  I 
addre^sed  yeu  last.  The  weather  has  been  iavourable  ;  the  prices' 
of  most  of  our  producc  hâve  advanced  \  and,  witli  a  little  assistance 
from  that  Government  we  havc  so  liherally  aîid  cheerfuiiy  support- 
cd,  the  remembrance  of  our  pa>t  distresscs  nii^ht  wear  away.  Did 
the  hnded  proprîetors  fefhow  haif  the  interest  for  their  concems,  thaC 
on  ail  occasions  the  commercial  and  nianufacturing  do  for  their  own,. 
we  should  n(4;  now  hâve  to  coniplain  of  the  ruin  that  immense  im* 
portalitms  of  Corn  hâve  brou^ht  upon  us.  if  landlards,  by  spirited  and 
just  rcmonstrances,  had  shown  half  as  much  zcal  in  support  of  thèse 
own  intcreits,  a*  thev  bave  donc  benevolence  in  tlie  réduction'  of 
their  rcnts,  and  forhcarance  in  comjHîliing  the  payment,  even  of  tlietr 
réductions,  ministcrs  would  not  hâve  dared  to  of^presâ  them,  and  liie 
country  would  hâve  been  in  a  more  fiouri<>hing  state. 

Présent  piices  for  prime  samples.  Wheat  7Ss.  ;  Barley  438.; 
Oats  278.  pcr  quarter   Winchester.      Beef  Q'i.  ;  Mutton  7s.  6d.  ^ 

rk  Q^.  (id.  siulan^  the  oiÇil^  per  stooe  of  14  lib.-— 27iÂ  Oçiobcr* 
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